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Where poverty and penury prcmil, it Is en^iy 
for the ivorker to fall a prey through igutmince 
to unprincipled agitators who promm nothing 
short of the moon. DisappointmerU and 
disilhmon soon follow and after a brief spell 
of ivork the ivorker is forced to knock at 
other doors and perhaps hccowe a victim 
of employment sharks. 
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.O P K R A T T O N SECURITY 



How mnuch happiet would thf wodd hd -if 
lahouT and capitol ccasod Uj fpel that tkPAT 
interests are antagonistic! Instead, co¬ 
operation mul a fret exchange of views hud 
to understanding and respect, A new era of 
prosperity and security is opened up to Ute 
worker, who can thus look forward not 
only to steady employment, btU also to a 
happy and contented old age. 
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The End of an Era... 

A S the year 1954 runs out it will mark the 
successful completion of the first one 
hundred years of a vital national industry — 
the cotton textile industry. On this memo¬ 
rable and unique occasion it is the proud . 

privilege of the Indian Textile Journal 
to publish, with the active co-operation of 
the associations of millowners in the different 
centres, this special Centenary Souvenir 
volume. 

Actually, the first cotton mill in India 
was built some one hundred and thirty-three 
years ago and was followed by one or tw'o 
others a few decades later. But they did not 
survive long. Of these, the Bowreah Mill, 
near Calcutta, was pioneered as early as 1821, 
by an English firm. The venture was not 
a success ; within a decade it was sold for 
about a third of its cost and later was closed 
down. The second mill, also on the western ^ 







































.nks of the river Hooghly, was the Gloster Cotton Mills, 
started by another British entrepreneur, and it was known 
to have been in existence until the year 1854. The third of these 
early attempts was made by the French Administrator- 
General of Pondicherry on the eastern coast in South India. 
Started in 1828, it was known as the Blin and Delbruick Mill 
until 1886, in which year its name was changed into the Savana 
S.I.C. Et F. Mills. These pioneering concerns were, however, 
isolated attempts and it seems that for a couple of decades no 
further developments in any part of the country were recorded. 

On pages 118 to 129 we present some interesting illus¬ 
trations showing the landmarks where these first cotton mills 
were started. There is no need to weave a story round them 
because they tell their own tale. As far as we are aware, no 
such photographs have ever been printed anywhere before. It 
is therefore fitting that they should appear for the first time 
in this Souvenir volume, in which the history of the cotton 
textile industry of India is being told to our own people and 
to the world at large. 

It was in 1854 that the foundations of the industry were 
truly and firmly laid. In that year about four mills were 
fostered in Western India, at Bombay, Broach and Ahmed- 
abad, at short intervals, though it was not until some time 
later that they actually started working. The Bombay 
Spinning and Weaving Company was fioated by Cowasjee 
Nanabhoy Framjee Davar in July 1854, but it w^as actually 
opened almost a year and a half later. The building of James 
Landon’s mill at Broach was well on the way early in 1854 but 
its spinning operations began after a whole year had gone 
by. Maneckji Nusserwanji Petit com])leted the blue prints for 
the Oriental Spinning and Weaving Company in August 1854, 
but it seems the mill went into production after four years. It 
was also in the year 1854 that Sheth Ranchhodlal Chhotalal 
of Ahmedabad began negotiations for starting a cotton mill 
in his native city with his English friends doing business 


in cotton ginning in Gxijerat. Unfortunately he had many 
initial setbacks and disappointments, not uncommon with such 
pioneering enterprises. After the lapse of fully four years he 
was able to float a small mill company in Ahmedabad which 
spun its first hanks of yarn in 1861. 

Thus from 1854 onwards the industry continued to fiourisli 
and expand. More mills were established, many more manur 
factoring centres were opened. No doubt the enter])rising mill 
promoters of those days, to wiiom this new industry was both a 
challenge and an adventure, must have tasted the bitterness 
of failure along with the exhilarating fruits of success. To these 
pioneering men, whose combined ettorts built up a gigantic 
industry, the country owes a dee]) debt of gratitude. 

In an atmosphere of scepticism regarding the possibilities 
of mechanized industry in India the pioneers of the cotton mill 
industry braved odds and created popular confidence by their 
faith, their courage and their spirit of enterprise. Lancashire’s 
technical co-operation, for the first fifty years or so, was also 
an asset which it will always be hard to exaggerate. The mill 
industry is indebted to the large number of technically qualified 
Lancashire men who spent the best yeai’s of their lives in the 
service of the industry during all these one hundred years and 
gave it the fullest benefit of their practical knowledge aiyl 
experience. Credit is also due to them for having trained, in 
a fine spirit of comradeship, Indian technicians and made 
many of them, particularly the veterans, what they are today. 

On an occasion like this it is also but meet that we should 
record the significant role which foreign enterprise has played 
in the past in the growth and development of the textile industry 
in India. Since the industry was first pioneered, several leading 
British firms have been intimately associated with the cotton, 
woollen, silk and jute mills of India. We have still a fair 
number of British commercial houses (in which Indians have 
about an equal share in respect of capital and directorate) in 



“/n the past the hoo great forces-^CAPlTAL and LABOUR have each tried to pull 
the industry its own way. What folly it all is, when a long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull all together would bring to both that which they desire ,'^'.— Joseph Bibby (1918). 












oni bay, Calcutta, Kanpur and the South, whose high standards 
of integrity and efficiency in the day-to-day running of their 
concerns and in the manufacture of quality cloth and yarn 
deserve our praise. 


Within the environs of the mills existing today, thou¬ 
sands of workpeople, technicians, proprietors and agents have 
sweated and toiled, and shared in one another’s successes, 
failures and hardships, to give the industry the place of pride 
it occii])ie8 today. The seed sown by the doyens of 1854 has 
grown into a gigantic tree, far bigger and stronger than anything 
ever dreamt of by them. 

Now, after one hundred years, we have in India 453 cotton 
mills, with 11,427,0.34 spindles and 203,786 looms, and producing 
annually some 5,000 million yards of cloth. The turnover of yarn 
of all our mills, in just one year, can girdle the globe some 600,000 
times. Today the industry clothes millions of people of this vast 
land and directly employs 743,000 workers, besides supporting 
the cotton cultivators, the handloom weavers and their depen¬ 
dants and thousands of others engaged in ancillary and auxiliary 
industries. The industry’s contribution to the country’s national 
exchequer averaged Rs. 10 crores a year in the period 1949-.52. 

Our endeavour in this Souvenir has been to bring out a 
comprehensive volume, fit as a record and as a worthy gift. 


Our ideal has also been to maintain a consistently high 
standard of print, typography and presentation. We have 
dealt with the many aspects of the industry, with emphasis 
on the progress made in the development of facilities for 
higher technical education and research in textiles in India, 
as well as abroad. Veterans in the industry lead off with a 
symposium of their views on what lies ahead. Other sections 
contain authoritative contributions on the technical problems of 
the industry, on welfare problems and trade unionism and 
on the part played by various millowners’ associations and 
chambers of commerce in its development. In the Interna¬ 
tional Section is featured, for the first time, highly inforniative 
nccmints of the textile industrv of several foreign countries. 
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The year 1954 thus marks the close of an epoch. A hundred 
years have gone by. Those who are at the helm today begin a 
new era. They have to uphold and advance a great heritage. We 
have every hope that they will faithfully and honestly carry 
on the fine traditions of the industry founded by their fore¬ 
fathers and help this ancient land of ours and its peoples to 
find prosperity, security and happiness in the integrated |textile 
industry of tomorrow. 


We, of the Indian Textile Journal, wish the industry and 
all that goes with it, GODSPEED. 



All through the ages titere. has been and always shall be the humble worker, going out at dawn 
for his daily livelihood, happy in the thought that QOD will look after him and bless him. 
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tl)e men of fore5l3l)l an6 
enterprise, wt)o pioneered tt)e 
cotton textile Industry in 3n6ia 
one I)un6re6 ^ears ago, an6 to 
all others who toile6 from 6awn 
to 6usK to buil6 it, this Souvenir 
dumber is humbly nnd respect¬ 
fully 6e6icate6. 


COWASJEE NANABHOY DAVAR 
( 1815 — 1873 ) 

whose pioneering efforts laid the foundations 
of the cotton mill industry in our country. 


Copyright. 

Frow an oil painting in tbt pot session of The 
Miliowners’ Association, Bom hay, ami reproduced for the 
first time with their kind permission. 



VICE-PRESIDENT 


New Delhi, 
17 June. 1954 

The Indian Textile Industry, which is celebrating its 
centenary this year, has become an integral part of the 
Nation's economy. India has a long tradition of textile 
production, and was renowned the world over for her quality 
cloth. Political conditions later led to a decline but once 
again she is exporting cotton goods to various parts of the 
world. Cloth production is the largest Indian industry in 
India and is in its own line the second largest in the 
world. But the industry still faces many problems and I 
hope the “Indian Textile Journal’' will continue to discuss 
these with detachment and in the best interests of the 















In grateful memory of the man who 
brought FREEDOM to this land of ours. 
He imbued the textile worker with a sense 
of self-respect and dignity and taught him 
the lessons of Ahimsa. 


“ Thanks to his pure imaginative Soul^ 
Capacious and serene; his blameless life^ 
His knowledge, wisdom, love of truths and 
Love of human kindy 

William Wordsworth 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 
( 1869 — 1948) 


Copyright 

From an original oil painting by the well-hwwn artist, 
Mr. Jebangir A. l^lk^ka, of Bombay and Bangalore. 
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The Prince of Industrial India 
•who lived creatively, gave creatively, and 
who is still a creative and moulding force 
in the life of the people 

By R. P. MASANI, m.a., j.p. 

pOR well-nigh fourscore years the superb achievements of Jamshedji Tata 
in the field of commerce and industry and other spheres of public 
usefulness and beneficence have been analysed and eulogized by commenta¬ 
tors of all shades of thought, some discerning, some enthusiastic, some 
coldly critical, if not captious. All have acclaimed the magnitude and 
brilliance of his nation-building projects and performance, his deep insight, 
clear thinking and constructive genius, his versatility, assiduity and tenacity, 
his bold, unconventional but eminently informed and realistic planning, his 
rugged strength and determination to overcome the barriers in his way in 
those days of imperialism, colonialism and unabashed exploitation. All have 
held up for admiration the high principles and purpose underlying all that 
he attempted and accomplished, particularly his magnificent charitable 
endowments as a pioneer in India in the realm of enlightened benevolence. 
What more glowing tributes to his memory could be paid today when we 
celebrate the centenary of an industry in which he breathed a new spirit 
of enterprise and idealism all his own When India was steeped in ignorance 
and poverty, when her economic dependence was more galling than her 
political bondage, there appeared on the scene, in the person of Jamshedji 
Tata, the man of the hour, the man of vision who was also the man of action, 
the man of spirit with a stout heart and vigorous mind, reflective, realistic, 
effective, the forward-looking creative and moulding force to vitalize and 
revolutionize the industrial life of the people. In the affection, admiration 
and veneration in which his name is held till this day, in the loving and 
grateful memory of his countrymen to whom he brought wealth and higher 
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[dards of living and whose social, economic, intellectual and political 
ogress he endeavoured to promote and did promote, and in the influence 
he exerted and still exerts on the hearts and minds of the people and on their 
moral and material welfare, there lies a tribute more eloquent, more pro¬ 
found and more enduring than any that can be inscribed on paper or granite. 


Dadabhai Naoroji and Jamshedji Tata 

To the priestly class of Parsis of Navsari India is beholden for two 
of her most illustrious sons—Dadabhai Naoroji and Jamshedji Tata. The 
first was revered as the Grand Old Man of India, the second as the 
Father of Indian Industries. To Dadabhai it was given to awaken his 
motherland from the stupor of ignorance, unconscious of her rights, 
unmindful of her wrongs, to stir her to a sense of her place among the free 
and self-governing nations of the world and, in the twilight of his life, to see 
her running on the tracks laid by him. To Tata, a life-long supporter of his 
patriotic contemporary’s fight for freedom, it was given to bring home to his 
motherland, more vividly than anyone else, her economic dependence, to 
be the first to expound the gospel of Swadeshism, to explore her hidden 
resources, to found national industries and to stimulate scientific knowledge 
and research so as to place her securely on the path of commercial and 
industrial progress and make her self-contained and self-reliant. Each thus 
lived creatively and gave creatively. Each is still and will for ever be a radiant, 
creative and moulding force in the life of the people. But with this difference. 
What Tata gave and continues to give is more conspicuous in the huge concerns 
controlled by the House of Tatas, the pride of industrial India, in the 
characteristic go-ahead Tata tradition, and in the munificent charitable 
institutions founded by him and his heirs and successors for stimulating 
scientific research and intellectual activity and progress. 


Departure from Hereditary Calling 

The family record of the Tatas shows a long line of priests. In the 
case of Jamshedji’s father, Nusserwanji, however, a departure was made from 
the hereditary calling. He was apprenticed to a banker. Soon thereafter he 
entered the realm of business as a partner in the firm of Nusserwanji and 
Kaliandas. This may appear to be an incident too unimportant to recall in 
a brief appreciation of the monumental achievements of Nusserwanji’s gifted 
son. It is, however, worth recording as illustrating how incidents small in 
themselves lead to epoch-making results, transforming the lives of individuals 
and nations. But for his father’s apprenticeship to a banker, Jamshedji Tata, 
bom on 3rd March, 1839, might have spent his life as a mobed ministering to 
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the spiritual needs of the Parsi community, shedding lustre on the ancient 
religion preached by the Prophet of Iran, Zarathushtra, and elevating the 
status of Parsi priesthood. His motherland, however, needed a master mind to 
vitalize the industrial life of the people, and, fortunately for India, Jamshedji’s 
father was diverted from the altar to the counter to set the stage for the 
emergence of such a master mind. 

Born in pre-university days, Jamshedji passed out from the portals of 
the Elphinstone College as a “Green Scholar” and was articled to a solicitor, 
but the forces of destiny impelled him to join his father’s firm. Exports of 
cotton and opium in large quantities to China and imports of China-silk 
piecegoods, tea and camphor, constituted the main business. To study the 
potentialities and expansion of this business on the spot Tata Junior was 
deputed to Hongkong. 

The experience gained of the China trade was, however, nothing compar¬ 
ed to the lesson soon learnt in the course of the partnership of both, father and 
son, with Premchand Roychand, the financial wizard of his age, during the 
hectic days of what is known in the commercial history of Bombay as the 
Share Mania. The cotton famine caused in Lancashire during the days of the 
American Civil War had forced up the price of cotton everywhere and thrown 
millions in the lap of business men in Bombay. A gambling saturnalia set in, 
stimulating flotations of financial corporations, land reclamation companies 
and other joint-stock concerns galore. One of these was the Asiatic Banking 
Corporation, of which the moving spirit was Premchand. The bubble was 
bound to burst and when it did, the whole of Bombay was involved in dire 
distress. Financially crippled for the time being, Jamshedji took to heart the 
lesson learnt early in life. It made him turn to the study of an industry which 
brought name and fame to him and prosperity to the country. 

Textiles 

Having spent four years in Lancashire, the best place then to study the 
organization of the textile industry, he returned to Bombay in 1866. Buying 
a liquidated oil mill at Chinchpokli, Bombay, he converted it into the 
Alexandra Weaving and Spinning Mills, which soon became one of the best 
known production units in Western India and was sold at a large profit. 
Revisiting England, he realized more fully than before the strong and weak 
points of Lancashire technique and organization and returned to Bombay, 
convinced that there was a splendid field for textile development in India. 

The Central India Spinning and Weaving Company was the next venture. 
Its layout and equipment revealed the master mind behind them. The master 
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nynd manifested itself not so much in the knowledge and technique of manu¬ 
facture thus gained, not so much in the capacity for organization as in the 
initiative, vision, boldness and unerring judgment in the selection of members 
of the staff. For the manager’s post was selected an unknown figure in the 
cotton industry, Bczonji Dadabhai whose close collaboration with him was 
productive of the happiest results. The mills turned out to be a gold mine for 
the shareholders—a triumph of Tata’s skill and idealism in business alike. 
This early venture was, in fact, the solid foundation on which his fame and 
fortune were built. 


The mill introduced, moreover, a new deal for Indian labour. Tata 
was the first in India to recognize the partnership of labour with capital, the 
first to introduce in the mill industry a bonus system and a provident fund for 
employees and to provide recreation grounds, reading rooms and libraries and 
other amenities for the relaxation of the staff. There was also a wholesome 
innovation in regard to the remuneration payable to the agents. Tata held 
strong views on the objectionable features of the system, then in vogue, of 
allowing commission to mill agents at the rate of a pice per pound of 
production. He contented himself with only an honorarium of Rs. 6,000 per 
annum, when the commission at the usual rate would have amounted to more 
than ten times that figure. 


Object Lesson in “ Swadeshi ’’ 

Firmly convinced that, with a longer stapled variety of cotton, finer 
goods could be successfully manufactured, Tata started in 1887 the Svadeshi 
Mills, with a view to producing fine yarns and cloth for which India had to 
depend on foreign countries. I'hus while swculeshi was but a mere expression 
of patriotism, a mere dream for those who only talked about it, he turned 
his knowledge and faculty for organization to the realization of that dream. 

The same spirit of swadeshi was manifest in another industry introduced 
by Tata, sericulture. Bringing experts from .lapan, he set up a silk farm 
in Mysore and ran it successfully for years. Deeply interested in scientific 
cultivation, he was constantly experimenting with intensive cultivation, sinking 
wells and employing diverse methods of enriching the soil. He brought all the 
best brains he could associate to bear on the problem of the scientific improve¬ 
ment of cotton growths, and for years Tata and Sons were the official testers 
of experimental cotton produced on Government fanns. 

From cotton and textiles we may now turn to other epoch-making 
ventures. 


National Shipping 


An attempt to run an Indian shipping line between Bombay and the 
Far East was another swadeshi venture of Tata. The P. & O. Company 
had then the largest share in the transport of yarn to Chinese and Japanese 
ports. Next to it were the Austrian Lloyd and the Rubbatino Companies, 
l ata visited Japan and arranged with the Nippon Yusen Kaisha to carry 
cotton to China at moderate rates. Thence proceeding to England, he 
chartered an English vessel, the “ Annie Barrow,” with a view to building up 
a line of his own. Within a few months two ships of the Tata line, the “ Annie 
Barrow ” and the ” Lindisfarne,” together with two Japanese vessels, 
commenced their chequered career. This led to a deadly rate war. The 
P. & O. and other companies lowered their rates from Bombay to Hongkong 
and Shanghai from Rs. 13 and Rs. 19 per ton respectively to Re. 1 per ton. 
They even made “ the unusual offer to carry cotton to Japan free of charge!” 
An attempt was also made to disparage the vessels of the new company in 
the marine insurance market. Tata addressed a petition to the Secretary of 
State for India, but to no purpose. The need for fostering national industries 
and enterprises had been dinned into the ears of Indians; his new steamship 
service was a distinct effort in that direction, but was stifled at birth. Today, 
however, Indian shipping bids fair to hold its own against ace competition. 

Harnessing the Monsoon 

None had then thought of harnessing the waters of the Ghats and rivers 
of the country. But the master mind did not fail to visualize its possibilities. 
While looking for a site for the Empress Mills, in 1875, Tata surveyed the 
falls at Jubbulpore where the Nerbudda rushes between the celebrated 
Marble Rocks, and applied for a concession to utilize the water power for 
industrial purposes. Permission was not granted but he was not the man to 
give up his ambition in that direction. His patience was rewarded in 1897 
when he was offered the power rights over the “ Doodh Sagar ” Falls at Goa. 
This led to an investigation, in the thoroughgoing Tata way of business, of 
the utility and value of the potentials of the Western Ghats in preference to 
other falls. The superiority of the Western Ghats catchment having 
been established, the project was localised and given shape under Tata’s 
constructive planning. The Hydro-electric Syndicate was formed in 1901, and 
almost till the last day of his life Jamshedji Tata worked for the fruition of 
the project. 

Similarly, the question of exploration of rich iron mines in the Central 
Provinces for manufacturing pig iron and steel had been engaging the attention 





giant industrialist since the year 1875. For 25 years he worked 
jntly on his pet scheme for that colossal undertaking, utilizing his visits to 
Europe and America for conferences with experts, and the project was nearing 
completion at the time of his death. 


Research 

All his schemes called for scientific research. Tata realized very early 
in life that there was no hope for the Indian industrialist unless provision was 
made in the country for first-class scientific education, theoretical and applied, 
of Indian students. This conviction led to the project for the Indian Institute 
of Science. Having collected full information concerning the work done in 
that direction in Europe and America, and having consulted experts, he 
came forward with a scheme for an endowment of Rs. 30 lakhs for establishing 
an Institute of Science. As conceived by him, it was meant to be a university 
for post-graduate research—a seat of intellectual and scientific culture, not 
a mere technical institute of a superior kind to open up new avenues of 
employment. The object was to place within the reach of the educated 
classes in their own country the highest means of scientific training similar to 
that available in progressive countries in the world. The Government of 
India considered the sum of Rs. 30 lakhs inadequate for the purpose. 
Correspondence ensued. The donor passed away before any definite decision 
could be arrived at. Thanks, however, to the loyalty of the two sons of Tata 
to their father’s ideals, the project was vigorously pushed forward. Today 
the Institute stands in Bangalore as a splendid monument to the memory of 
the man who, in striving for India’s industrial greatness, gave the first place 
to scientific research. 


Creadve Giving 

Gifted with the insight of a poet and philosopher, Jamshedji Tata was 
great not so much in the greatness of his talents, imagination and foresight, 
or of his wealth, as in the greatness of his conception of his mission in life 
and in the splendour of his schemes for stimulating the intellectual activity 
and improving the material and moral condition of his countrymen. The 
more he earned, the deeper flowed the fount of his sympathy and beneficence. 
Ahead of his countrymen in many things, he led the way also in enlightened 
munificence. Although he gave in abundance, his main principle was to help 
those who would help themselves, and to equip the youth of the country with 
the necessary knowledge and training to contribute towards the development 
of the country’s resources. 
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One of the earliest of his patriotic schemes was the creation of a fund 
for lending money on easy terms to promising graduates of Indian Universities 
to enable them to qualify in England for the Indian Civil Service or for one of 
the liberal professions. It redounds to the credit of the farsighted donor that 
in a country beset with the curse of communalism, when very few realized 
that communalism was not a virtue but an enlarged form of selfishness as 
disreputable as individual selfishness, he extended the benefits of the endow¬ 
ments to the students of all communities despite the clamour of several narrow¬ 
minded and shortsighted members of his own community, that a large num¬ 
ber of students who took advantage of his scheme have since contributed to 
the advancement and well-being of India as men eminent in public service or 
the professions. 



Town Planning 

Tata also took the lead in the development of Bombay City and Salsette. 
Among his activities in this direction may be mentioned the use of electricity 
for domestic and industrial purposes ; the building of flats at moderate rentals; 
the flotation of a company for the reclamation of Back Bay ; and the deve¬ 
lopment of property in the suburbs on orderly lines. To his credit also stand 
ingenious proposals for fish ponds in Mahim Creek to supply the city with 
fish, and tentative experiments with deep-sea trawling, and an ambitious project 
for setting up a cold storage depot, for storing fish and meat to be sent up- 
country in refrigerated carriages and fruit and other commodities sent to 
Bombay for export. A still more ambitious project was to create a Venice 
by reclaiming and surrounding with water five hundred plots of low-lying 
land in Bombay, intersected by shallow creeks. But the major contribution 
to the city of Bombay was the Taj Mahal Hotel. When it opened its doors 
early in the present century, it seemed so startling in its modernity that it was 
feared it would turn out to be a white elephant. On the contrary, however, 
the Taj is celebrating this year its golden jubilee, the foremost and most 
flourishing hotel in Bombay and the pride of India. 

Tata was an avid buyer of large tracts of lan^ all around Bombay, in 
Salsette, Bandra, Juhu and Mahad, Panchgani, Surat, the Tapti Valley, 
Deolali and Ootacamund. Wherever he bought land, the ruling passion 
was to improve it by growing trees, esparto and other industrial grasses 
and the vine. “ Whoso sows grain, sows righteousness.” was the ancient 
Iranian tradition, cultivation of land being then the only industry. Tata went 
a step further. To enrich the soil with all the accumulated knowledge of 
science was always the end in view. 



Purpose of Life 

Such, in brief, is the luminous record of the phenomenal achievements of 
Tata. What was the governing purpose of a life lived so laboriously, so 
creatively, so beneficently? To what extent were his industrial schemes and 
achievements due to the desire for the possession of wealth and enjoyment of 
the amenities following in its wake? For captains of industry generally, to 
earn money is, no doubt, the primary consideration. But that should not be. 
nor has been in all cases, the first and the last consideration. The vast expan¬ 
sion of business enterprise during the early days of the Industrial Revolution 
yielded spectacular fortunes to the pioneers. The enormous wealth accumu¬ 
lating in their hands was acquired, in most cases, by methods which did not 
accord with social conscience and rendered the masses indigent and dependent. 
No wonder, the giant industrialist came to be condemned while Tata was yet 
on the threshold of his career, as a social monstrosity, a useless and dangerous 
growth in a diseased economic world. One of the much-maligned millionaires, 
Andrew Carnegie, then came forward to demonstrate by his personal example 
and thoughtful benefactions, as well as by his literary bombshells which he 
flung in the face of captious critics, that the millionaire had his place in the 
world, and an honourable place too. Admitting that capitalists as a class had 
reaped far more than they themselves had sown, he stressed the fact that the 
real creator of great fortunes was society itself to which surplus wealth should 
be returned. 

Carnegie’s counterpart in India was Tata. If not dollars, rupees simply 
rained on him. Wealth, however, was to him not an end in itself but the means 
of making himself useful and beneficent and increasing the productive capacity 
and well-being of his fellow-citizens and the prosperity of his country. The 
pressure of millions is for many too great a burden without compensation. 



But with the poise characteristic of Tata he moved freely under the weight 
his millions as though the solid bullion was gossamer light as air. Alone 
amongst the millionaires of the country, he invested wealth with a philosophy 
all his own and disclosed to the Croesuses of his day in India and other countries 
of the East fields of philanthropy unknown to them. This, more than his 
magnificent output in the domain of industry, will keep his memory ever 
green amongst the master builders of modem India. 

Finally, what about Tata as a man? Great as he was as a public- 
spirited citizen who endeavoured to improve and beautify the little corner of 
the world in which he lived, great as an enlightened industrialist who made 
th? latent energies of his motherland find outlets in varied channels, great, 
moreover, as the first Indian to compel wealth to recognize its responsibility 
of trusteeship not merely as a matter of moral obligation but also of self- 
respect, he was still greater as a man whose life was a remarkable example of 
plain living and high thinking and creative giving, the man who showed to 
his contemporaries what peaks of excellence and benevolence could be reached 
in one’s relations with all around him. Blessed with a steady and equable 
temper, though of a somewhat fanciful and romantic cast, meek and modest, 
alTectionate and affable, sympathetic and sincere, he did not allow his humane 
impulses and gentle feelings to be stifled by business schemes, howsoever 
absorbing. Many a story has been told of his affection and solicitude for the 
members of his family and a large circle of relations who looked upon him as 
Bapuji just as the people of India later loved to call Gandhiji Bapu^ the 
Father of the Nation. Once the most vitalizing and beneficent force in the 
lives of our people, may his revered memory continue to inspire them with 
the spirit of service and sacrifice, courage and vision that distinguished him. 
and may they follow in his footsteps in a spirit worthy of Tata at his highest! 
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EJmaUd in the Christian College^ Madras^ Mr, T. T. Krishnamachariy Industries 
Mini s ter y Government of India, entered business in 1921. He was elected a 
representative of the Indian comwerce constituency to the Madras legislative 
Assembly in 1937 and played a prominent part in legislative and other work in the 
Madras Assembly during the time of the Congress Ministry, 
Mr, Krishnamachari has been taking keen interest in Indian mercantile organiv^ations 
in the Madras State and the economic life of the State in general. He was elected to 
the Central Assembly in October 1942 in the by-election for Tan/ore and 
Tricbinopo/y non-Mohammedan rural constituency and was a prominent member in 

the last Central Assembly. 

Mr. Krishnamachari was an elected member. Constituent Assembly of India, 1946, 
and served as a member of the Drafting Committee of the Indian Constitution, He 
specialiv^es in the economic and financial aspects of the administration in the 
discussions in the Assembly. Elected to the House of the People in 1952 from the 
Madras City constituency, he has been Minister for Commerce and Industry, 

Government of India, since May 1952. 
Mr. Krishnamachari was a member of the Indian Financial delegation that visited 
London in for settlement of the sterling balances with the British Government, 


Government and the Textile Industry 

By T. T. krishnamachari. M.P.. 
Minister for Commerce and Industry, Government of India 



JT is good to be able to feel that the major industry in the country is now 
a hundred years old. In dimensions it has grown considerably between 
the two wars. Before the First World War, it was a small industry struggling 
to live. We were then a cotton exporting country. Even during the inter- 
war period, we continued to be a cotton exporting country and 
an importer of textiles in a big way. It was the Se^nd World War that 
changed us into a textile exporting country. 

The Editor wants me to deal particularly with the export policy. In 
the four years, 1949-52, the quantities delivered for export as a percentage 
of total deliveries have been 15 per cent, in 1949, 36 per cent, in 1950, 15.3 
per cent, in 1951 and 16.5 per cent, in 1952. It is anticipated that the 
figure for 1953 would be approximately 17.3 per cent. 1950 was of course 
an abnormal year when our exports reached 1,180 million yards. The high 
export had its repercussions on our inteinal consumption, and we had to 
take special steps, during 1950 and 1951, to safeguard internal supplies of 
the basic types of cloth like saris and dhotis. It was as a result of the need 
for increasing the supplies available for internal consumption that our export 
controls were stiffened and that the export duty of 25 per cent, ad valorem 
on coarse and medium cloth was imposed. 

We are not, generally speaking, a very advanced country and our eco¬ 
nomic perception is not highly developed. Often-times we proceed to deal 


with maladies as they appear on the basis of trial and error; and in unduly 
restricting exports, we did not take into account the fact that there were 
competitors in the field and that one of them was very rapidly growing from 
a comparatively weak position to a position of strength. I refer to Japan. 
Our export duties and control measures acted as double checks and had 
opened the markets for Japan to a certain extent, though Japanese competi¬ 
tion in the ultimate analysis w'as inevitable. 

With a temporary slump appearing on the horizon in the v . i hs 
of 1952 we had to reverse the gear. Export controls were relaxed, and export 
duties were reduced and, for some varieties of cloth, abolished. A scheme 
has been evolved for granting a rebate of the import duty paid on foreign 
cotton which goes into the making of the finer varieties of cloth for export. 

Thus the emergence of competition from Japan in addition to the com¬ 
petition that already existed from the U.K.. made us sit up and face the reali¬ 
ties of the situation. The withdrawal of preference by the Government of 
Burma gave another jolt to those who were inclined to be complacent. 
There is now a growing awareness in the trade and industry as well as in the 
country as a whole of the importance of exports and the need to promote 
them—not in the negative sense of removing restrictions and reducing duties, 
but in a positive way, by raising quality and improving service. A critical 
.a? 
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xamination of our own mistakes led us to take serious notice of the com¬ 
plaint* often made by consumers both in this country and elsewhere, about 
the quality of some of our goods. It also came to be recognized that there 
was an element of truth in the criticism that our trade practices have left 
some room for improvement. Finally, we came to realize, even though the 
resistance from the industry to this realization was considerable, that many 
of our mills produced goods of sub-standard quality. 


In this altered atmosphere of thought it became possible to take a 
real step forward in the direction of export promotion and to put the dor¬ 
mant Cotton Textiles Fund to real use. The origin of the Fund was as 
follows. 


The Cotton Textiles Fund 

Under the Cotton Textiles Fund Ordinance, 1944, the Government 
created the Cotton Textiles Fund by the levy of a customs duty of 3 per 
cent, of the maximum ex-factory price on cloth and yam exported from 
India The levy was made only for a period of time, namely, for over three 
years from October 1944 to November 1947. The amount in the Fund accu¬ 
mulated to Rs. 2,33.50,000. The objectives of the Fund are that it should 
be utilized for purposes of textile research as well as for promotion of exports. 

The Committee controlling this Fund has been meeting from time 
to time. Initially no great progress was made at their meetings in regard to 
the attainment of ideals and objectives for which it was constituted. It was 
in the year 1947 that the Committee decided to offer financial support for 
the establishment of a research institute under the Ahmedabad Textile 
Research Association. 


The other objective of the Cotton Textiles Fund, namely, the promo¬ 
tion of exports, took the direction of attempting to devise some kind of export 
quality control. The efforts of the Cotton Textiles Fund Committee in this 
connection were in the direction of the appointment of sub-committees to 
consider the matter in detail. That Committee had recommended certain 
forms of export quality control, compulsory in the first instance, optional in 
the second instance, and so on. Every suggestion which carried with it 
an element of compulsion provoked resistance from some quarter or other, 
and it was at this stage that I came into the picture. 

The need for organizing our exports and stimulating them, for studying 
the markets to which we exported our textiles and for having at the disposal 
of the industry, trade and Government a machinery to give adequate informa¬ 
tion in regard to the quantum and nature of competition that existed in the 
external markets—all made me feel that we should set up some kind of an 
export promotion organization. When this idea emerged, I felt that it would 


not be difficult to link up with this idea the question of export quality 
trol. Any active promotion of the export of textiles inevitably meant stand¬ 
ardization of the quality of goods. Nor could any organization composed of 
the various interests advertise or do propaganda for any particular brand of 
goods. Our textiles would have to be pushed in the name of Indian textiles, 
and naturally that name must carry with it some assurance of quality. 

It was with this idea that I suggested at the informal meetings we bad 
in this regard under the auspices of the Cotton Textiles Fund Committee that 
we should popularize a mark denoting Indian textiles of quality and get it 
registered under the I.S.I. (Certification of Marks) Act, 1952. It is not very 
difficult to popularize any particular mark which denotes quality of Indian 
tallies, and the agency doing propaganda in this behalf could also be entrust¬ 
ed wit!, the work of ascertaining and compiling market information as desired 
by us, in order to assess the nature of the market and its requirements and 
also assess the type of competition that existed in each market. 

I am happy to say that these ideas, which went on progressing as we 
discussed the subject informally, found ready acceptance from all sections of 
the trade and industry and that is where we stand today. A provisional com¬ 
mittee appointed, in which all interests are represented, is hard at work in 
progressing these ideas further and it would seem that we have, after all, come 
to the stage of setting up not merely an export promotion council but 
have also got near to some kind of standardization of the export quality of 
Indian textiles. 

These efforts, if they bear fruit, would necessarily mean that wc would 
not be very far from achieving our export target of 1,000 million yards. The 
work that is before us in this connection is one that needs a lot of concen¬ 
tration, patience and patriotism. It is not a case of securing profits for 
individual units or groups of mills or groups of traders, but to secure lasting 
benefits for the country as a whole and for the industry in particular. The 
manner in which we began this attempt makes me believe that we could carry 
it to a successful conclusion and that the textile export promotion organiza¬ 
tion will become a fact before long and an asset to the country. It also 
leads us to hope that we can establish a reputation for quality of Indian 
textiles as well—a reputation which luckily the products of some Indian 
mills now maintain. 

Promoting Textile Research 

The other function of the Cotton Textiles Fund, namely, the promotion 
of textile research, as I have said before, is at the moment limited to the 
help that the Fund gives to the A.T.I.R.A. At one of the recent meetings 
of the Cotton Textiles Fund Committee, the question of starting a cotton 
research institute in Bombay and another at Coimbatore was discussed. I 




mps*mppy to hear that the establishment of an institute in Bombay was not 
far off. Primarily, these bodies get their initiative from contributions 
from the industry itself in their area and that is the basis on which they 
arc started. It is only thereafter that they could expect some financial aid 
from the Cotton Textiles Fund. 


As often happens with us in India with a metaphysical background and 
an infinite capacity for propounding conundrums, a question was raised as 
to what should be the relationship between the Bombay Institute and the 
A.T.I.R.A., and the Coimbatore Institute as between the two. As a disin¬ 
terested spectator watching the battle between the representatives of the 
various bodies. I was often reminded of the usual domestic quarrel that takes 
place in regard to the naming of the child that is to be bom. 

The functioning of a plurality of textile research institutes does not 
necessarily mean an overlapping of the research work done and a waste of 
talent and resources. There is room for specialization and if there is more 
than one institution doing this type of work, each institution can specialize 
in one branch of research. In certain basic fundamentals, all textile research 
institutions cannot escape a similarity in equipment and methods of work. 
But in regard to the choice of the direction of research, the field is wide. 
The A.T.I.R.A., for instance, has undertaken research work in some direc¬ 
tions. It would obviously be wise for other institutions that are created not 
to duplicate the work done in the A.T.I.R.A. It might be that there arc 
two or three institutions in Bombay in which some research is being done, 
which is analogous and complementary to textile research. It is best to take 
into account the work of these institutions in determining the programme of 
research for any of the new institutions to be set up. Some l^sic similarity 
between the textile research institutions cannot be altogether avoided, but 
that does not mean that in specialized research this cannot be done. My 
belief is that there need be no material conflict in the programme of work 
between two or three institutions of this kind. The scientists who would be 



in charge of these institutions could certainly be expected to rise above 
narrow considerations of prestige and keep in mind the main objective which 
is the basis of all such institutions, namely, national advancement. While 
it is recognized that there is a great deal to be done in the direction of textile 
research in India, I cannot see why it cannot also be recognized that this 
great deal can be shared by two or more institutions. 

The position of Government in regard to these institutions cannot be 
judged from the point of view of a body which dictates, because primarily 
these institutions will all be privately-owned bodies. What Government does 
is to afford them some financial help and the influence that Government can 
exert on this account has its limitations. But Government have undoubtedly 
an overriding duty, that is, to see that there is no waste of national resources. 
It cannot be said that we have a plethora of scientific talent which can be 
harnessed to textile research. It may even be necessary for us to import 
some foreign talent in the initial stages. Such being the case, unnecessary 
duplication and waste has to be avoided and if it is necessary. Government 
may have to use their influence to avoid such waste. 

The future of the Cotton Textiles Fund Committee is a question which 
is often asked of me. and the Editor has included this question along with 
others. I must say that though the progress was tardy in the beginning, the 
Cotton Textiles Fund Committee is now performing a useful function. It 
may be that the resources available with the Cotton Textiles Fund might 
progressively be used up. What the Government would do—whether it 
would pump more money into the Fund or resort to some other method of 
financing the institutions in the creation of which the Cotton Textiles Fund 
played an important part—is more than I can say at present. The function 
of a committee such- as the Cotton Textiles Fund Committee as a body 
which advises Government and also directs the work that has been under¬ 
taken, has to be carried on, and I can see no reason why that Committee in 
this form or in some other form for that matter need not continue to exist. 
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The Future of 

The Cotton Textile Industry 



"... .for production of superior 
cloth at reduced cost^ change over 
to automatic looms^^ 

By KASTURBHAI LALBHAl 

'J'HE origin of the textile mill industry dates back to 1818, when the first cot¬ 
ton mill was set up in Bengal, but it was only in 1854 that the first cotton 
mill was established in Bombay, which was set up by Mr. Cowasjec Davar. 
The progress of the industry during the last 100 years has been so remarkable 
that it certainly constitutes one of the most interesting chapters in the economic 
history of India. It should be remembered that during the course of the century, 
India was under British rule, which was looking more to the interest of exports 


SJ!>efb Kasturbbai Lalbbai started on his business carter when be was only 
17. Due to his father* s sudden death in if)iz he bad to leave bis college 
studies and look after bis business as an active partner of the managing 
agents* firm of the Raipur Manufacturing Co.^ Ltd. He was made secretary 
of the Gujarat ¥ amine Relief Committee in the year 1918 and has worked 
as a colleague of the late Sardar Vallabhai Patel and Mr. G. V. Mavlanhar. 
In that same year be cams in close contact with Mahatma Gandhi in 
connection with a strike in the textile industry in Abmcdabad. He has acted 
on many conciliation and arbitration boards between the Ahmedabad 
Nhllcnmers* Association and the Textile Labour Association whfch came 
into being at the initiative of Mahatma Gandhi. When Sbetb Yiasturbhai 
was 24, he was already well known in the textile industry and by his own 
efforts he floated a new concern—The Asboka Mills Ltd.—and since then 
has added five textile mills to his group. He is the President of the 
Council of Administration of the Textile Industry* s Research Association^ 
Ahmedabad.. He has been a leader or a member of mary trade and 
Government delegations abroad^ including the Indo-Britisb trade negotiations 
(1957-59), the Indian delegation to the Cotton Conference held at Cairo 
(1945), Indian delegation on the Textile Committee of Combined Production 
on the Resources Board, Washington (1945), Indo-Burma trade 

negotiations (1940), Indian delegation to Egypt (1948) for the purchase of 
cotton on barter basis. Government of India delegation to Kampala (1948) 
for participation in cotton negotiations, Indian delegation to Liverpool to 
negotiate bulk purchase of East African cotton (1952) and the Indian 
delegation to the International Cotton Textile Industry Conference held at 
Buxton, Manchester (1952). Shetb Kasturbbai was also given by the State 
Ministry during \ i)^o the task of conducting inquiries into the State-sponsored 
industries in the Hyderabad, Mysore and Travancore States. 

Sbeth Kasturbbai is directly responsible for the management of ten concerns 
which, besides the textile mills, include a starch factory, an oil mill and a 
dyes manufacturing firm. Besides, be is either chairman or director of such 
well-known concerns like the New India Assurance Co., Ltd., the National 
Rayon Corporation Ltd., the National Machinery Manufacturers Ltd., 
the Scindia Steamship Co., Ltd., the Ahmedabad Electricity Company Ltd., 
etc. He was elected a Director of the Reserve Bank of India during 1957 
to 1949. Altogether be is a director of thirty-two concerns. 
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jhm Lancashire than to the growth of the indigenous manufactures. The num¬ 
ber of spindles and looms installed in 1914, that is, just before the outbreak 
of theFirst World War, was 6,778,895 and 104,179, employing 260,000 people. 
During the year 1929 these figures rose to 8,907,064, 174,992 and 346,925 
respectively. During the year 1951 the total number of mills reached 445 with 


an installed capacity of 11,240,635 spindles and 201,484 looms, giving direct 
employment to about 748,000 persons. 


The First World War gave an impetus to the industry, but the post-war 
depression hampered the progress of the industry for a certain period. The 
position of the industry was examined by the Tariff Board in 1926 which 
recommended that the mills should diversify their production instead of con¬ 
centrating on the production of coarse, grey cloth. The above recommendations 
were accepted by the millowners and the new textile mills that started in later 
years have generally been installed with machinery capable of spinning finer 
counts of yarn and producing finer cloths. 


The diversification of production was not confined to superior counts 
and making finer cloths. India, which used to produce largely grey goods 
before the recommendation of the first Tariff Board, went in for production 
of bleached, dyed and printed goods to such an extent that today India is one 
of the largest importers of dyestuffs, importing dyes worth 12 crores of rupees, 
the large bulk of which is being consumed by the two sections of the textile 
industry—the handlooms and the factories. 


Undivided India, before the outbreak of the Second World War, used 
to export cotton to the tune of about 2 million bales a year. The Second World 
War stopped these exports and the Government had to devise ways and means 
of diverting acreage from cotton to other commodities. Thereafter, almost 
the entire crop of Indian cotton is being consumed by the textile industry. 
Areas covering Pakistan used to supply about 1,000,000 to 12,000,000 bales 
a year to the Indian textile mills. These supplies have practically disappeared 
after the partition in 1947, This deficiency had to be made up by imports of 
cotton from other countries, because, without imports of cotton from 
other sources, the Indian cotton yarn and cloth production would have suffered 
a setback. Concentration of larger effort is pecessary to develop and 
grow long-staple cotton in India so that their dependence on imported 
cotton may diminish. 


AnciOary Industries 

The cotton textile industry is occupying the premier place not only 
from the point of view of the number of people employed directly under it, 
but also due to the fact that a large number of ancillary industries have been 
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developed to maintain the production of the textile mills, the most important 
of them being the manufacture of spinning and weaving machinery, caustic 
soda, soda ash, bobbins of various types, starches, pickers, picking bands, 
healds, reeds, spindle tapes, ropes, rope bandings and card cans. 

The imports of textile machinery form a very important item in the 
machinery imports into the country. In 1949-50, the value of these imports 
set up a high record of Rs. 14.1 crores. During the last two years the imports 
have dropped to Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 crores mainly because the indigenous manufac¬ 
turers are able to supply part of the requirements of the Indian cotton 
textile mills. 

There arc more than three concerns which produce different machines 
from speed frames to ring frames and ordinary and automatic looms. It is 
gratifying to learn that the Textile Machinery Manufacturers arc manufac¬ 
turing a number of machines required by the cotton textile mills. The local 
manufacturers, however, do not manufacture machines of a specialized nature, 
which have been evolved as a result of technical research and progress in other 
countries. The textile industry, to keep itself abreast of the times, should be 
allowed to import machinery of specialized nature, particularly in the dyeing 
and finishing sections, which cannot be manufactured in India in the advanced 
stage in which it is manufactured in other countries. To produce technically 
perfect cloth and to be in the forefront of competitive countries, it is essential 
that India should import these types of machines and use them in producing 
varieties of cloth which other exporting countries like America, England and 
Japan are manufacturing. With the limited experience of four to five years, the 
indigenous manufacturers cannot be expected to produce types of machines 
which incorporate the latest research. If the cotton textile machinery industry 
is to prove of real use, it must keep in touch with the progress made by the 
countries and adapt its output to suit the changes advocated in the Western 
countries. In India more than 90 per cent, looms arc of the Lancashire type 
and the cloth produced from them is not completely free from flaws. To attain 
the standard of other countries India will have to install more automatic looms 
so that its quality of manufacture improves. It is imperative that India should 
install more and more automatic looms and weave cloths which arc fault-free, 
thereby consolidating and expanding her export trade in cotton piecegoods. 

During the war and post-war periods the cost of manufacture has been 
rising, due to the rise in prices of cotton, mill stores, wages and power costs. 
There have been a number of taxes' which have added considerably to the 
costs of production. These are import duty on cotton, excise duty on cotton 
piecegoods and sales tax, municipal tax, etc. These have increased the burden 






the mill industry very considerably. The structure of taxation needs revision 
so as to bring down the costs of production. 

Ratioiialization 

Another direction whereby costs can be reduced is rationalization. 
Rationalization has a special significance for India. Against four to six ordinary 
looms handled by one operative in Britain, thirty-two to seventy-eight auto¬ 
matic looms in the U.S., and forty-eight looms in Japan, an Indian worker 
does not attend to more than two looms. Ring frame tenters in the U.K., U.S., 
and Japan attend to 1,200, 1,600 and 2,400 spindles respectively, while in 
India, an operative attends to 380 spindles. A planned programme for rationa¬ 
lization and increase in the productivity per worker is necessary to reduce the 
cost. This can be achieved only with co-operation from labour. The aim 
of both employer and labour should be to cheapen the costs of the industry’s 
production and thereby increase the quantum of demand from the consumers. 
Rationalization can contribute substantially to reduce the costs of produc¬ 
tion which in turn will lead to bigger demand absorbing the surplus labour 
by increase in production. 

It was in the year 1912-13 that India was importing 3,000 million yards 
of cloth for clothing its population. During the last forty years that position has 
been completely changed and today India is not only producing its full quota for 
the requirements of its large population of 370 million people, but is exporting 
substantial quantities ranging from 700 million to 1,100 million yards per year. 
The question now is what is the future of the cotton textile industry in India. 
In my view, the future of the cotton textile industry is a bright one. Because, 
at present, with its production of 6,200 million yards, 5,000 million yards 
from the textile mills and 1,200 million yards from the handlooms, after allow¬ 
ing 1,000 miUion yards for exports, 5,200 miDion yards goes for the consump¬ 
tion of its millions of people, giving an average of fourteen yards per head. 
Fourteen yards per head is one of the lowest consumption figures in any civilized 
country. Even countries like Japan, whose economy is not very much superior 



to that of India, consume as much as thirty-two to thirty-four yards per 
and in countries like the United Kingdom and the United States of America, 
the consumption is substantially more than the above figures. That being the 
case, there can be no doubt in one’s mind that as India progresses, she will 
require larger and larger quantities of cotton cloth. The entrepreneurs who 
have been in charge of the textile mills, I am very happy to say, are well versed 
in the technique of producing good quality yarn and piecegoods at compara* 
tively low cost. If the costs are higher, they arc largely due to the fact that 
rationalization has not proceeded at the pace at which it should have proceeded. 
There is considerable scope for rationalization and it has been taken up in earnest 
during the last two years and I have no doubt that in the course of five or seven 
years, the progress made will be such as to enable the industry to bring down 
its costs. If the costs are reduced because of the competitive position of one 
unit against the other, the benefit thereof will be passed on to the consumer. 


My reasons for saying that the future of the cotton textile industry in 
India is bright are the following :— 

Indian mills have been adopting and installing machines which are 
capable of larger output at reduced cost. The quality of cloth that is being 
produced compares favourably with those produced in other cotton textile 
centres of the world. The industry has begun to engage highly qualified and 
technically trained persons in the production sections, so also highly educated 
persons in the management of the concerns. Besides, the industry has become 
research-conscious and a large textile research organization has been estab¬ 
lished in Ahmedabad in the last five years. This is Ukely to be followed by 
similar organizations in centres like Bombay and Coimbatore. This will cer¬ 
tainly assist the industry in reducing the waste, producing superior quality 
of goods and reducing the cost. The one section which is likely to contribute 
substantially to the production of superior cloth at reduced cost is the auto¬ 
matic loom and if the change-over from the Lancashire to the automatic looms 
is done, I have nq doubt in my mind that the industry and the country will be 
substantially benefited. 



LALA SIR SHRI RAM, Kt,, is the Marta^ng Agent of the 
Delhi Cloth and General Mills Co,, Ltd,, which her has made 
one of the biggest industrial units in the country from practically 
nothing, as also of the Engineering Works Ltd., and the 
Rengal Potteries Ltd, He has been a Director of the Central 
Board of the Reserve Bank of India since its establishment, and 
is a Director of its Local {Delhi) Board, He is Chairman of the 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India, Madan Mohan Lall 
Shri Ram ^ Co,, Ltd,, Kirloskar Oil Engines Ltd. and 
Rehabilitation Housing Corporation Ltd,, Director of 
National Machinery Manufacturers Ltd. and Sindri Fertilisers 

and Chemicals Ltd, 

Lala Sir Shri Ram was a member of the 1954 trade mission to 
Afghanistan, and Chairman of the '^ception Committee, 
Inter-Asian Relations Conference, held in 1947. He is a 
former President and member. Executive Committee, 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
International Chambers of Commerce and All-India Federation 
of Industrial Employers, He is a member ^ the Board of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and (Chairman of its 
Committee, also a member of the National Research 
Development Corporation, 
Lala Sir Shri Ram is an educationist with wide vision. 
In 1920 he created the Commercial Education Trust, and in 
founded the Shri Ram College of Commerce, Delhi 
University, In 1947, he founded the Shri Ram Institute for 

Industrial Research, 



Shake ojf our complacency and take the tide at the flood^^ 


By lala shri RAM. Kt. 


IRAN’S inability to divine the future, at any rate with anything like a claim 
to clearness and accuracy, does not prevent him from forecasting and 
p lanning , sometimes even in great detail, as is indeed the inevitable lot of 
most men in business, and is nowadays also the increasing lot of most 
Governments, since planning is the order of the day. In the course of this 
uncertain and even elusive occupation, however, one has, among other 
things, to anticipate the probable difficulties that are likely to arise and to 
find out the appropriate solutions for them; and this aspect of the work is 
fortunately less uncertain than the forecasting of magnitudes of develop¬ 
ments. and of the periods of probable occurrence of events. I propose to 
confine myself in this article accordingly to this less uncertain aspect ot the 


future of the cotton industry, and to concentrate on a few salient features, 
in respect of which reasonably acceptable conclusions can be arrived at. I 
shall avoid statistical estimates as to the future as also any time-table of 
operations. 

I well remember the atmosphere of gloom, over forty years ago, when 
I started work in the industry. I was then young and inexperienced, and 
looking after a small, and by no means too efficient, mUl. The gloom, how¬ 
ever, did not discourage the then leaders of the industry (of whom I was an 
obscure and humble follower), but only spurred them to harder endeavour. 
Today, as everyone knows, the industry is the largest in India. It is only 
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ir, however, to say that since 1925, when the then Government shed its 
age-long bias against local industry, we have had help, through tariffs and 
otherwise, from successive Governments. The industry benefited from the 
two world wars, though, unfortunately, the advantage from the first war was 
lost, to some extent, through the imprudence of a section of the industry 
itself. It also benefited from the swadeshi movement, from its first 
upsurge in 1905 and also its spasmodic outbursts from time to time. When 
I call back to mind the almost incredible progress made by the industry in 
the last forty years, my feeling is not so much one of satisfaction at 
our achievement (which would be justified) as of consciousness of the still 
greater possibilities ahead of us. My optimism is, therefore, not merely 
temperamental. I claim that it is based on realities. 

Now, the factors that affect the industry’s future are partly internal, i.e., 
confined to our own country, and partly external, i.e., affecting our trade with 
other countries. The three most important internal factors today are, in my 
opinion. (1) low purchasing power ; (2) high cost of production ; (3) the hand- 
loom policy of Government; and the most important external factors 
are (u) our high costs, (b) the re-emergence of Japan and other countries as 
exporters of cotton textiles, (c) the need for a concerted, determined and pro¬ 
longed export drive. There are, of course, other factors, such as Govern¬ 
ment’s labour policy and high taxation, but they are really elements in the 
problem of high costs and do not need independent consideration. 


High Costs of Production 

I will first deal with the question of high costs of production, which 
affects the industry both within the country and in its export trade. This 
question is both important and urgent, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
the future of the cotton mill industry in India is primarily a question of 
reducing our costs of production. If we do not reduce the costs, we shall 
have a shrinking market, both local and foreign, which, in turn, would 
increase our costs further, reduce employment and so on. setting up a vicious 
circle. On the other hand, if we bring down our costs, as we can and must, 
both internal consumption and exports will go on increasing, costs will fur¬ 
ther come down, and employment will increase. All this is too obvious to 
be explained at further length. 

How then shall we cut down our costs ? First, as regards cotton, we 
should. I think, grow as much cotton as possible in India itself, and we must 
not be exposed to the scarcity of recent years which witnessed imports of 
costly foreign cotton in lieu of types which can be grown in India. The 
following figures of cotton cultivation may be noted. 


(Million acres) 


State 




1941-42 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

Punjab ... 




0.7 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

P.E.P.S.U. 



• » • 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

U.P. 



• . . 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

M.P. 



4 • • 

3.8 

2.8 

2.8 

3.3 

Hyderabad 



• • • 

3.3 

2.2 

2.4 

3.1 

Madras 




2.5 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

All India 




... 20.5 

12.2 

14.5 

16.2 


The.old cotton areas must be restored, the quality of the cotton improved, 
and the cotton grown should be at least spun, and, to the extent possible, 
woven, and then exported. There is no reason why, in respect of goods made 
out of short-staple cotton, we cannot build up something like a monopoly in 
the world. 

Machinery and Labour 

The belief entertained in certain circles that cotton, if allowed to be 
grown freely, would displace food-crops, is ill-founded; for, land suited to 
short-staple cotton is seldom suited for food-crops, and if no cotton is grown 
on it, it remains fallow or produces, at best, some oilseeds and coarse grains. 
During the last war, when cotton prices fell to about Rs. 100 a candy, 
cereals were not grown on cotton lands in spite of subsidy. There is little 
doubt that there is enough land in India both to grow the required additional 
cotton and to grow the required oilseeds for the country. There is no need 
to labour this conclusion. 

Next, we should have the most up-to-date machinery. While, in 
theory, as an abstract exercise in economics and social philosophy, a good 
case can be made out against machinery altogether, not only in cotton textiles 
but in most consumption-goods industries, there can be no case, even in 
theory, for having obsolete, inefficient and wasteful machinery so long as 
you are in fact using machinery. It stands to reason that, if you must have 
machinery, you ought to have the best. Again, the country will only be hurting 
itself in the longer view by avoiding labour-saving machinery merely for 
fear of having to lay off temporarily some of the workers. It is well known 
that in this country, as a whole, machinery in cotton mills is in need of sub¬ 
stantial replacement and modernization. Side by side with the moderniza¬ 
tion and replacement of machinery, which should be expedited, we should 
if we are to bring down costs—eliminate inefficient units and also encourage 
(I would even say ‘ compel ’) at least two, and, where possible, three, shifts. 
I am aware of differing views, particularly on the latter, but I am satisfied 
that the balance of advantage, at any rale under present conditions, lies in 
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ng as many shifts as possible. As regards the inefficient units, there 
little doubt that they are a drag on the country; and there should be no 
hesitation in allowing them to die a natural death, their places being either 
taken by more efficient units or their being absorbed in existing efficient ones. 
The country will gain nothing by sheltering inefficiency. Whatever the 
defects of a laissez faire policy, it had one outstanding merit, viz., it encourag¬ 
ed ability and efficiency, and there is no reason why this objective should 
be given up, even if that policy is abandoned. 


Coming now to labour, I have the highest opinion of the intelligence, 
adaptability and skill of our workers, and I am confident that they can pro¬ 
duce the best quality of work if given the proper equipment and facilities. 
That is an important reason, among others, for my insistence on having the 
best plant and machinery. I am equally emphatic that conditions of work, 
e.g., humidity, temperature, hours of rest, etc., should be as favourable as it is 
possible to make within our resources. It is a short-sighted policy which 
seeks to have first rate machinery in first class cohdition, while it lets its 
workers remain second rate whether in physique or in morale or in skill. It 
follows from this that labour should be adequately paid and provided with 
reasonable comfort both when at work and off. Labour welfare sincerely 
administered is not a luxury but a sound business proposition, apart from its 
being an act of social justice. It is. in my view, even more important that 
workers should be made, by all possible means, e.g., prizes for suggestions, 
training of selected workers for higher duties, training of beginners, to take 
a really intelligent interest in their work; and my experience, not only in 
textile mills but elsewhere has been that they respond exceedingly well We 
owe it to the country to develop to the utmost the latent ability of every one. 
even in the lowest ranks. 


While labour should, at all times, be given a square, and even gene¬ 
rous, deal, labour must not be kept idle or carried on the back of industry. 
I am particularly having in mind the pernicious practice, come into vogue in 
recent times, of compelling employers to retain, for indefinite periods, 
workers for whom there is no work. The recent legislation enjoining the 
payment of heavy gratuities in respect of other than purely temporary lay¬ 
offs is too costly a remedy. I am hopeful, however, that between our workers 
and our employers some more practicable solution will be found before long, 
for it is to the advantage of both that industry should progress. Incidental¬ 
ly, it will be good for labour and for industry if our trade unions become 
independent of political parties, and concentrate on labour interests alone, so 
that between the two their differences can be solved amicably and without 
reference to political and electoral exigencies. 

I will discuss at a later stage the relation of the weaving mills to the 
handloom. At this stage, concentrating our attention wholly on the export 


markets, I do consider that the Government should not hesitate to expand 
our weaving mills, if only to enable them to cut down costs of production 
for the export market. For the same reason, the Government should en¬ 
courage the replacement of ordinary looms by automatic looms or by im¬ 
proved types. The costs of production must be brought down by all possible 
means, if we are to hold our own in export markets, against powerful 
competitors who do not allow sentimental inhibitions to paralyse their 
export industries. 

The fact that the target of production arrived at by the Planning 
Commission has already been reached is by no means a reason for our not 
striving for higher and still higher production; for, in my view we can 
develop a bigger export trade than contemplated. We have to shake off our 
fears and doubts and go all out to expand our exports. This, however, does 
not mean that wc should go ‘bald-headed’ for an export market We shall 
naturally have to seek the least resistant openings, and choose those lines 
where wc shall encounter the least competition. It may also be possible, 
though one must not hope for too much in this direction, to enter into trade 
agreements (or gentlemen’s agreements) demarcating different fields for our¬ 
selves and for our competitors. 

Reduce Cost of Living 

A substantial reduction can be effected in the wage bill, through lower 
dearness allowances, if the cost of living, of which the most important item 
is the cost of food, is brought down. A reduction in the cost of living would 
also increase the purchasing power of the Indian consumer. All this, how¬ 
ever, will depend on the policy of Government. In anticipation of the re¬ 
duction in the cost of living, if labour would agree to a temporary reduction 
in the dearness allowance (which could be made good later at a suitable 
time), both management and shareholders could be legitimately asked to 
submit to similar, or even larger, reductions in their shares of the products; 
and our export drive will be considerably strengthened. 

As I have already said, the Government’s policy in respect of the 
export trade has on the whole been sound ; I say ‘ on the whole ’, because there 
has been occasional criticism, some of it justified, as to the delay in reducing 
or removing export duties, but all that relates to the past. The present Gov¬ 
ernment’s desire to help is clear from the fact that the Hon’blc Minister for 
Industries has helped in the formation of an Export Promotion Committee. 
The development of the export trade, however, is more the responsibility of 
the industry than that of Government, for, the latter can only remove obsta¬ 
cles or at best offer some facilities. The real impetus should come from the 
industry, which should OTganize itself to the extent necessary and not only 
gather information as to the capacity,, needs, and tastes of the various export 
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:ets, but standardize qualities and ensure the maintenance of the stand- 
ards, send out propaganda and trade missions and popularise our goods. Our 
banks, insurance companies, railways and shipping companies also should 
bear their share of responsibility for developing our export trade, and each 
of them can do quite a lot in this direction, whether by giving facilities or by 
charging as low rates as possible. In a concerted drive of this kind, there 
should be no weakness at any point, and the part to be played by these insti¬ 
tutions can make a lot of difTcrcncc to the success or failure of the drive. 


It is a sine qua non of success that there should be no spirit of defea¬ 
tism, and I am confident that it is within the ability of India to produce cot¬ 
ton textiles of high quality at competitive costs, and not only clothe itself 
at the lowest possible cost, but establish itself as a permanent exporter of 
cotton textiles on a substantial scale, primarily in respect of coarse and 
medium goods, but also to some extent in respect of the finer varieties. 
Everyone concerned has to contribute his share to the endeavour—the 
management by its efficiency, the millowners by providing the best plant and 
machinery, the workers by turning out the best work possible and the best 
possible output per man-hour, the railways and shipping companies by 
giving facilities and cheap freight, insurance companies and banks by pro¬ 
viding the required help, and Government by a sound, policy both in regard 
to local matters such as labour laws, restraints on mills’ looms and the like 
and in regard to export duties, customs formalities, etc. 

Again, apart from the gradual change over the last fifty years gene¬ 
rally in the economy of our country, the partition of 11947 has defimtely made 
our country dependent on the export of manufactured goods, with which alone 
we can buy some of our raw materials and part of our food; and cqtton 
goods must obviously be one of our important exports, as it is in fact now. 
It is fortunate that the Government have recognized the need for strengthen¬ 
ing our export industries, and that as part of this policy, have sanctioned the 
rebate of customs duty on imported cotton used in exports of cotton goods, 
so that we can build jp an export trade even in respect of goods produced 
out of foreign cotton. The industry on its part should utilize the opportunity. 


Mills and Handlooms 

Before we come to the present-day conflict—or supposed conflict— 
between the handloom and mills, it is worth exanlining the past relations be¬ 
tween the two. At the moment, a Special Committee appointed by Govern¬ 
ment under the chairmanship of Mr. Kanungo is inquiring into the textile 
industry in the country as a whole, including both mills and handlooms; and 
it is unlikely that the report of the Committee will be available before this 
article is printed. That report will no doubt throw light on the real position 
of the handloom and its difficulties. 


In the meantime, there is little authoritative information about 
looms and their performance, beyond what is contained in the report of the 
Thomas Committee of 1944. Conditions since then have changed much, and 
the only statistics available are estimates based on conjectural data. The 
following figures taken from Mr. M. P. Gandhi’s Annual may be seen:— 


(Million yards) 




Mill 



Estimated 

Year 


production 

Year 


handloom 

production 

1929-33 (average) 


.. *2,607 

1929-34 (average) 


1,360 

1934-38 (average) 


.. *3,514 

1934-39 (average) 


1.460 

1939 


4,114 

1939-40 .. 


,.. 1,820 

1940 


4,091 

1940-41 .. 


1,650 

1941 


4.531 

1941-42 .. 


1,600 

1942 .. 


4.024 

1942-43 .. 


1,500 

1943 


.. 4,715 

1943-44 .. 


1,600 

1944 


4,811 

1944-45 .. 


1,500 

1945 


4,688 

1945-46 .. 


1,370 

1946 


4,003 

1946-47 .. 


1,350 

1947 (Union) .. 


.. 3,762 

1947-48 .. 


1,230 

1948 (Union) .. 


4,319 

1948-49 .. 


1,170 

1949 (Union) .. 


3,904 

1949-50 .. 


1,140 

1950 (Union) .. 


3,667 

1950-51 .. 


750 

1951 (Union) .. 


4,076 

1951-52 .. 


1,160 

1952 (Union) .. 


.. 4,599 

1952-53 (approx.) 


1.850 


* Taken from the figures of the Bombay Millowners* Association based on Government 
statistics. 


It will be noted that, except in recent years, the handloom had held 
its ovm against the mills. In fact, in the earlier periods, it even gained some 
ground. This was clear evidence of its inherent strength. In the last decade 
or so, so many^ additional burdens, amounting in the aggregate to a very 
heavy load, were imposed on mills, viz., holidays with pay, reduction of woA- 
ing hours, mounting dearness allowances, and heavy bonuses, provident fund, 
and sickness insurance through the State, not to speak of excise and export 
duties and of sales taxes and the like. One would, therefore, have expected 
the handloom to gain at. the cost of the mills, but the handloom has actually 
lost heavily. Curiously, however, it is in this anomaly that one sees signs of 
hope for the handloom; for, the anomaly is due to temporary causes (to 
which I shall refer) which are remediable. I am hopeful that a place, and a 
fairly satisfactory one, can be found for the handloom side by side with the 
weaving mills. 

The scope for increase in the consumption of cotton cloth is immense, 
both in India and in many other countries; and this expansion is limited 
only by the purchasing power of the consumer and the cost of production of 
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producer. It is. therefore, as necessary for the handloom as it is for the 
to bring down costs. But the handloom. it should be recognized, is 

more helpless than the mill in this respect, because the handloom weaver 

has to buy yarn (and dyes and size) at {H’ices swollen by too many inter* 
mediaries* commissions and profits. He is also helpless in his selling, for he 
has to sell for what he can get. normally to his merchant-cum-moneylender 
who probably advances the yam also to him. These are all real difificulties 
which have to be tackled. They can be tackled successfully, but only by 
organized and determined effort. If these difficulties are removed, as. I am 
sure, they can be. the handloom can easily hold its own once more as against 
the mills as. in fact, it has done successfully all these years. 

The truth is that the artificial prosperity of the handloom weaver 

during the war years, including the black-marketing of yam through dummy 
looms, demoralised him, and he has been unable to face the buyers* market. 
His morale has to be rebuilt. What he really needs is not protection against 
the mUl. but against the yam merchant and the cloth merchant and against 
the moneylender, as also against his own temptation to scamp quality, as he 
has been doing in recent years in a sellers* market. 

Reverting now to the industry as a whole, I am not a pessimist; but 
I do feel that the forces which have recently turned the sellers’ market into 
a buyers* will not only persist but gather momentum. Friers will come 
down, and there will be increasing competition: and before long, much 
sooner than may be expected, it will be a question of survival of the fittest 


whether in the internal or in the export markets. It is time, therefore, that 
everyone concerned with the industry shook off his complacency. 

Whether in this country or abroad, and notwithstanding a reduction 
in costs, the industry cannot make much headway unless the purchasing 
power of the consumer goes up. As already stated, there is immense scope, 
particularly in the undeveloped countries, for increased consumption of 
textiles, but these are the very countries with the lowest purchasing power, 
and on the top of this, many of them have not yet wholly recovered from the 
chaos of the late war and its aftermath. We can only hope for an improve¬ 
ment in the general atmosphere of international relations, which, will no 
doubt give some relief and breathing time to these countries to develop their 
potential wealth. We can. I am sure, build up an export market even in the ’ 
more prosperous and advanced countries for our low coimt products, but as 
regartk other products, especially made out of imported cotton, our markets 
will have to be more largely the undeveloped countries, where we shall have 
the severest competition, particularly frmn Japan. It will be necessary, 
therefore, for us to bring down our costs quite substantially and also to work 
on a very small margin of profits. But I see no reason for despair, for. 
today, even as against Japan, we are fairly well placed in respect of costs. 
We must not, however, miss this opportunity, for before long Japan will 
outstrip us if in our complacency we do not exert ourselves. The Shake¬ 
spearean lines about taking the tide at the flood are particularly appropriate 
today, for, if we miss the present opportunity, we shall not get a similar one 
for many a year to come. 
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Mr. NEVILLE N. WADI A, who is at present Deputy 
Chairman of the Millowners’ Association, hombay, has been a 
member of the Committee of this Association for the last 
19 years and was their Deputy Chairman in 1959 and 
194.8-49-50 and Was elected Chairman in 195 3 ' • Seville 

Wadia has represented the industry on various committees, and 
was a member of the Indian delegation to the International Cotton 
Textile Conference at Buxton in September 1952- 
Bom on zind August 1911 near Liverpool, Mr. Neville 
Wadia was educated at Malvern College and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He came to India in 19}!, and had a thorough 
training in the mill line under his Mstingsashed father, the late 
Sir Nest Wadia, K.B.E., C.I.E. He then joined the family 
firm of Nowrosjee Wadia dr Sons, Ltd., and is now its 
Governing Director. He was elected a director of the Bombaj 
Dyeing and Manufacturing Company, Ltd., in i9}3, and 
became its Chairman on the death of Sir Ness Wadia in April 
1952. 



“ Let us turn our thoughts to the future 




By NEVILLE N. WADIA, J.P. 


£N this centenary year much has already been said about the struggles 
and achievements of the past and of the men who built India’s largest 
industry. Reflections would be pointless, however, unless it inspires us, who 
remain, to carry on the traditions which have been handed down by our for¬ 
bears. Let us, therefore, turn our thoughts to the future and see how best we 
can continue to serve the nation. 

Before the war, the annual consumption of mill-made cloth in India 
was about eleven yards per capita^ including imports. Today it is still only 
11.3 yards. With the vast expansion of our economy, as outlined in the first 
and anticipated second Five-Year Plans, the consumption of cotton textiles 


within the country is expected to go up to twenty yards per head. Assuming 
that the handioom industry reaches its target of 1,700 million yards per annum, 
or 4.3 yards per head, the balance to be increased by the industry will amount 
to 4.2 yards per capita. While this figure will not be reached in 1954, a gradual 
increase must be taken into our calculations. Let us spread this increase of 
4.2 yards over the next nine years, or at roughly half a yard per head per 
annum. Over and above this, there is the increase in population of four million 
per annum to be catered for. While we should certainly try and improve on 
our export target of 1,000 million yards per annum, it would not be prudent 
to take a higher figure into our calculations because of the many factors in 
international trade over which we have no control. 
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If these suggestions arc considered both desirable and practicable 
the following graph will show the targets of production which we must 
set ourselves for the years to come. 


How can these targets be reached? First of all, let us consider the 
cotton position. In 1953, the industry consumed 3,694,568 bales of Indian 
cotton and 788,188 bales of foreign cotton. From this amount of Indian 
cotton the industry produced 3,701,292,000 yards of cloth, and 343 million 
pounds of yarn, or an average of 71,460 bales of yarn per month. The yarn 
bales, taking losses up to spinning point as 17 per cent., consumed 1,033,160 
bales. The balance of 2,661,408 bales can, therefore, be assumed to have been 
used in the production of cloth. 


Due to the fact that mills were unable to obtain all the Indian cotton 


they required, and because there is a much greater demand, both internally 
and for export, of the coarse and medium varieties produced by the industry, 
it would be logical to assume that the expansion in production would take 
place only in the coarse and medium varieties. Therefore, all the additional 
cotton required by the mills should be Indian-grown. Furthermore, the rate of 
consumption of foreign cotton in 1953 was at a fairly high level, and it would 
be in the interest of the country to economize on foreign exchange and to 
keep down the consumption of foreign cotton as far as possible. Therefore, 
the same consumption of foreign cotton has been taken for the ensuing years. 


Over and above the increasing production of cloth, an allowance must 
be made for the increase of yarn to be supplied to the handloom industry, 
hosiery factories and other consumers. A target of 100,(XX)HB bales a month 
has been suggested in certain quartets, and is a practical figure when spread 
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over the next nine years. The graph above shows what the industry’s 
requirements of cotton will be up to 1962 for such a programme. 


The next question which must be examined is 
the industry to increase its production. On the whole, most mills 
two shifts and this can be taken as a fair average throughout the industpr. 
On this hnsiQ in 1953, the industry produced 4,883,000,000 yards, which 
means that with three shifts of seven and a half hours the optimum production 
which the industry can produce with its present equipment would be 
6,862,000,000. yards. So if the industry is to plan ahead to meet this potential 
demand, new mills will have to start coming into operation by 1960. In 
actual practice, these new mills would be required a year or two in advance of 
that to allow for a practical working limit of three shifts and to make allow¬ 
ances for stoppages in mills. 
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Important Faetora 

Probably the most important factors of aU, however, are price and 
quality. First of all, there has to be created purchasing power within the country 
to absorb this increased production. Similarly, if we arc to hold our 
markets we shall have to fight competition and be able to charge prices which 
will ensure us continued orders and still give a reasonable return to industry. 
Our prices will have to be competitive—quality for quality, for we cannot 
merely rely on selling an inferior product at a cheaper price. We must be able 
to sell, if possible, a better product at a cheaper price than our competitors. 
How then can this be achieved? 

Before answering this question let us take a look at the advantages and 
disadvantages of the main countries which are in the international market 
of cotton textiles. These are Japan, the U.K., U.S.A. and Continental Europe. 
U.S,A. and India are the only two countries, out of these five, who grow their 
own cotton. This in itself is a tremendous advantage. In the case of India, our 
cottons arc wcU below world parity and in actual fact this is the only 
real advantage which the Indian cotton industry has over any other country. 
Not only is our Indian cotton cheaper than other world cotton, but it is most 
suitable for spinning coarse and medium counts. But this advantage will not 
always be ours if Pakistan continues to expand both her cotton crop and her 
textile industry at the present rate. If she is able to maintain this pace, the 
unique advantage which we have today will begin to disappear in about five 
years’ time. After that Pakistan will have the advantage of an entirely new, 
modern and efficient textile industry with much lower working costs than 
ours, and will then be in a position, due to this added advantage, to encroach 
upon the field of exports which we have enjoyed, almost to the exclusion of 
others, for the last twelve years. 

The U.S.A., Japan and Continental mills in Europe are equipped with 
the most modern and efficient types of machinery. Lancashke is also making 
rapid strides to bring her equipment up to date. While our industrialists fully 
understand the dangers which lie ahead, modernization of our industry is 
being impeded by the fact that labour does not appreciate the importance of 
keeping pace with the rest of the world. 

How far behind we are can be ^uged from a report made by a 
senior technician of a well-known Indian mill who visited the U. S. A. 
recently. He cites the instance of a unit in South Carolina which has 72,768 
spindles and 1,900 looms with a total complement of 826 operatives for the 
three shifts worked. In India it would require between 6,000 and 7,000 opera¬ 
tives to work the same size of mill for the same number of hours. 
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“However, the upcountry mill running 30s x 40s qualities on Lancashire 
looms, two looms to a weaver, compares as follows with Mill “A*" (South 
Carolina): 


Comparison of Daily Wage Bill , {300 Looms working on 
39" Cloth 30^x405) 


Mill (S.C.) 




Rs. 

a. 

Weavers 

... ... ... 

5 X 50.6 

253 

0 

Bobbin fillers ... 

... 

3x40.7 

122 

1 

Loom fixers 

. 

5 X 56.4 

282 

0 


Total 

... 

... 

657 

1 

Upcountry Mill 




Rs. 

a. 

Weavers 

... 

150 x 

4.7 

705 

0 

Jobbers 

... 

6 x 

8.0 

48 

0 

Weft carriers ... 

. 

3 X 

3.6 

10 

8 


Total 


• • • 

763 

8 


(In this comparison ancillary labour has been ignored.) 


“On this approximate comparison the ratio is, therefore, 764 ; 657 
in favour of America and this docs not take into account the greater 
amount of cloth produced by Mill “A” due to a high weaving efficiency 
of 96 per cent, against about 75 per cent, efficiency of the upcountry 
Lancashire looms. 

“These figures, though approximate, are sufficient proof of the 
enormous saving in labour costs that could be achieved by the installation 
of automatic looms in Indian mills provided the yarn is suitable and* the 
capital is available.” . 

He has given in his report the cost of manufacturing a cloth of 30s 
warp and 40s weft in an American mill, and in his own mill as per statement 
in the next column. 


Labour . 

Pay-roll tax. 

Fixed . 

Variable . 

Cotton and size costs 

Total 


Cost in annas per pound 


American 

mill 

Indian 

mill 

16.91 

15.96 

0.36 

... 

1.76 

2.38 

5.43 

6.74 

28.91 

38.80 

53.37 

63.88 



From this it can be seen that the cost of labour for producing the same 
article in an American mill and in an Indian mill shows only a slight advantage 
in favour of the Indian mill in spite of the fact that the American worker 
draws approximately Rs. 1,200 per month. On the whole, the final cost of 
production works out at about ten annas per pound cheaper in the case of 
an American mill. These costs were probably calculated at a time when there 
was an import duty of two annas per pound on foreign cotton, so the net 
advantage to the American mill is really eight annas per pound. With such 
a large difference it makes Indian production uncompetitive in world 
markets. No wonder our exports of fine and superfine cloth play such a 
small part in our export trade. 

Modern machinery not only reduces the strain upon the worker and 
permits him to look after more machinery, but because it is more automatic 
it produces a more perfect yarn and cloth than that which is common in our 
industry. So apart from the fact that the American mill can produce the same 
theoretical cloth cheaper than we can, the quality of their cloth is undoubtedly 
superior to that produced on our looms. 

It is clear, therefore, that the only way to produce a superior article 
at a cheaper price is to adopt modern methods of production. Without them 
production cannot be increased economically, because costs cannot be reduced 
and the limited purchasing power would be absorbed by a smaller yardage. 
Consequently, there will not be the same increase in employment. As the in¬ 
crease in demand will grow simultaneously with the introduction of modern 
machinery it is very doubtful if the actual number employed will ever 
drop below the existing figure. On the contrary, there is every likelihood 
of a steady increase. 

A house divided amongst itself must fall. If industry and labour fail 
to get together to serve the country as they should, then planning ahead will 
be of no avail. On the other hand, if we can join forces there is no reason 
whatsoever, with the great advantage of our own cotton to help us, why the 
Indian textile industry should not become the greatest in the world. 
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Mr, DHARAMSEY MULKAJ KHATAU took tie 
BSf. degree from the Elphinstone College y Bomhaj, in 1921, 
andjoined his family firmy Messrs. Khatau Makanji O., 
where he received through training under his father y the late 
Mr. MulraJ Khatau. He took over the management of the mills 
after bis father* s death in 1930. 

Mr. Dharamsej Khatau was elected Chairman of the Millowners* 
Associationy Bomhaj, in 1937 and 1943, and he was Chairman 
of the Planning Committee (Textiles) appointed by the 
Government of India in 1945. One of the founders of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan and an ardent supporter of the 
Commercial Artists* Guildy Mr. Dharamsey Khatau serves on 
the board of directors of more than forty companies in India- 
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Completion of a hundred years is a challenge to face the 

future with confidence 


By dharamsey MULRAJ KHATAU. B.Sc. 


'JTIE cotton mill industry of India holds a position of great importance in the 
country’s economy. Apart from the fact that its annual turnover totals 
Rs. 350-400 crores, it is the second biggest provider of employment to the 
nation’s working population. The labour force engaged by it is well over 
seven lakhs, while the annual wage bill amounts to more than Rs. 75 crores. 
Indeed, the industry touches the economic life of the country at so many 
points that it is almost impossible to assess the actual number of persons 
who depend upon it directly and indirectly for their livelihood. 

The industry had a chequered career from its very inception, due 
possibly to/the powerful influence which Lancashire interests were able to 


exert on the affairs of the then Government of India and partly to competi¬ 
tion from foreign cloth. The first world war, however, created a period of 
prosperity, and the military preoccupation of England and her allies gave a 
fillip to the Indian industry, and considerable profits were earned. The war 
also brought about a change in the structure and character of production. 
From a predominantly spinning industry, the loss of the Chinese trade forced 
mills to weaving, and the opportunities provided by the war encouraged 
mills to diversify their production by entering the fancy goods trade. Orders 
for new machinery were placed, some at fantastic prices. The boom, how¬ 
ever, was short-lived, and from 1923 mills began to make losses. Japanese 
competition in the Indian market, which was evident for the first time after 
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X world war, began to assume alarming proportions. The industry 
for protection and the appointment of a tariff board to assess the 
quantum. After considerable delay and prevarication by Government, pro¬ 
tection at last was granted in 1927 to the spinning section, and subsequently 
extended to the weaving section in 1930. Though the quantum of protection 
was raised subsequently, the industry suffered terribly and in Bombay alone 
about 20 mills were scrapped and a number of mills changed hands or were 
reconstructed in an effort to save the sitpation. This period of precarious 
living due to internal weakness and external competition lasted till 1939-40. 


World War II—^An Oppoitimity as WeH as a Responsibility 

World War II gave the country an opportunity to free itself from 
dependence on foreign supplies, and the textile industry the responsibility 
of producing enough cloth to clothe India’s vast population as well as ful¬ 
filling the heavy commitments to the Defence Services. The industry earned 
good profits and was able to overcome its past financial instability. Some 
of the major units in the industry have already taken advantage of the pros¬ 
perity of the period by importing new machinery for rehabilitation and by 
adopting a more efficient and diversified production. But the fact remains 
that the industry as a whole still needs rehabilitation of a large number of 
uneconomic units. luring the war years, the machinery and plant in the 
industry were put to intensive use and renewals and replacements were not 
carried out on an adequate scale. The prices of machinery are still very 
high, but it seems that the peak has been reached. It is now easier to get 
new machines and it is to be hoped it will soon be possible to get these 
machines at reasonable prices. Fortunately, the financial resources of the 
industry this time arc such that it will be possible for it to gradually rehabili¬ 
tate itself so as to be able to produce quality cloth at reasonable costs. 


Bright Future 

Whatever the immediate difficulties of the industry, I look forward to 
the future with a sense of justifiable optimism. The greatest asset of India s 
cotton industry is the vast and assured home market which is capable of 
being further developed. There is also cheap cotton at our very doors, and 
an export market which is nearer to us than to our competitors. Before 
World War II, per capita consumption of cloth was a little over 16 yards, but 
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the average price of cloth at that time was about 2i annas per yard. Today, 
per capita consumptioii is round about 14 yards, cloth being four to five 
times as costly as pre-war. With the present low purchasing power of the 
people, any substantial increase in the per capita consumption of cloth may 
perhaps be ruled out. but I do not see why, with the successful implementa¬ 
tion of the various schemes which have now been undertaken by Government, 
average incomes.and consumption standards should,not improve. 

Also in the field of exports, India is in a more advantageous position 
than its competitors. Unlike Japan and England, she grows all the cotton 
required for producing coarse and medium varieties of cloth which arc in 
great demand in Asian and Middle East countries. If through efficiency and 
economy of production the industry succeeds in marketing its products at a 
competitive price in foreign markets, the problem of cloth exports will not 
be so difficult. The goodwill which India’s foreign policy has generated 
among the peoples of these countries will stand her export trade in good 
stead. Keeping these factors in mind, an export target of 1,000 million yards 
per annum need not be regarded as over-ambitious. 

I think it is essential that in developing the export markets care should 
be taken to see that our nearest neighbours are the ones we should cater for. 
We have the great advantage of having Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Malaya and the Middle East as markets where we can compete at a freight 
advantage with other producers. Our exports have risen from 184 million 
square yards in 1937 to nearly 1,000 million square yards in 1950. There is 
no reason why, given adequate facilities and help by Government and a 
special effort by the industry, these markets cannot be developed even further. 

The future of the cotton textile industry thus, as it seems to me, is cer¬ 
tainly not gloomy. The industry has entered the of free maricets after a 
decade of controlled existence. The industry will, I am sure, be in a position 
to solve the outstanding problems of rehabilitation and modernization of its 
machinery in the near future because the problem of producing cloth at a 
reasonable price to clothe the Indian population cannot be solved unless 
efficiency in production is fully achieved. 

The completion of a hundred years should thus serve as a challenge to 
the cotton textile industry to face the future with greater confidence. 
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Mr. KKISHNAKAJ M, D. THACKERSEY, BA.J.P, 
is chairman of the four mills of Thacktrsoy Moo/jee & Co, 
He graduated from the EJphin stone College ^ 
Bombay, and started in business in the year 1930. He was 
appointed a Panel Member of the Bombay area in 1941 and 
Chairman of the Textile Control Board in 1943 and continued 
as such till its dissolution. He is a member of the Advisory 
Committee on Textiles and Import Advisory Committee and 
member of the Cotton Textiles Control Board. 
Mr, Krisbnaraj is a director of the Bank of India Etd., 
Andhra Valley Power Supply Co.y Ltd.^ Belapur Co,, Ltd., 
Gwalior Rayon Mills and a number of textile mills, and 
Chairman of National Machinery Manufacturers Ltd. and 
Indian Mercantile Insurance Co,, Ltd. 
He was Chairman of the Millowners' Association, Bombay, in 
1938 and again in 1942. He is still on the Committee of this 
Association, as also on the Bombay Port Trust and the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay. 


"Need for sympathetic appreciation 
of the industry’s problems" 

By KRISHNARAJ M. D. THACKERSEY, B.A.. J.P. 


'THE cotton textile mill industry of India is the oldest and the largest 
mechanized industry in the country and holds a position of very great 
importance in our national economy. The capital invested in the industry 
amounts to Rs. 104 crorcs, while the value of its annual output is estimated at 
Rs. 350-400 crores. Its contribution to the national exchequer is most 
impressive. In the period 1949-52 it paid on an average more than Rs. 10 
crores per annum by way of income-tax and super-tax. In addition, the Union 
Government derives more than Rs. 40 crores a year in the shape of taxes and 
levies on production and consumption, the excise duty on mill cloth alone 
amounting to Rs. 20 crorcs. The industry also pays State and municipal 
taxes which, in the case of the cotton mills of Bombay City, are more than 
Rs. 63 lakhs a year. 

After agriculture, the cotton mill industry is the most important source 
of employment to the country’s working population. Its 453 mills engage 
nearly 7i lakh operatives whose annual wage bill is probably much more 
than Rs. 80 crores. There are about 208.000 workers in the cotton mills of 
Bombay City, whose basic wage and dearness allowance amounted to 
Rs. 27.13 crores in 1952. The total disbursements, including bonus, 
employers’ contribution to the workers’ provident fund and health insurance, 
leave with wages and paid festival holidays, amounted to Rs. 33.12 crores. It 
is noteworthy that, whereas the average monthly earnings of a cotton mill 
worker in Bombay City were Rs. 32-8 in pre-war years, it is now Rs. 132-8. 

Apart from the workers actually engaged in the mills, the industry 
offers the means of livelihood to a countless number of people. By buying 



lulk of the cotton grown in the country, it has become the mainstay of 
farming population. The great mass of people engaged in the cotton, 
yam and cloth trades derive their livelihood from it. Besides, by offering vast 
business to the great transport services, it is indirectly responsible for providing 
employment to the large number of people engaged in them. Moreover, it 
keeps the looms of the hand weaver busy by supplying him all the yam he 
needs. Indeed, so widespread is the influence of this industry on the economic 
life of the country that it is almost impossible to assess it in precise terms. 


The Impact of War 

And yet many of the units of this premier industry were in a depressed 
condition before the beginning of the last war. They were unable to withstand 
the powerful impact of British and Japanese competition in the home market 
and were in fact on the verge of a breakdown on the eve of the last war which, 
however, came to their rescue in a big way. Enormous military orders and 
a phenomenal increase in the export demand, resulting from the withdrawal 
of Japanese and British producers from the world market during the period 
of the global conflict, gave a tremendous impetus to the Indian cotton mill 
industry to go into maximum production. These favourable conditions 
enabled it to gain a degree of stability which it had never enjoyed^ before. 

The diversion of mill output on such a large scale for non-civilian 
consumption inevitably entailed a great amount of hardship to the home 
consumers in the early years of the war. So, in order to regulate the prices as 
well as the available supplies of cloth for civilian use. a comprehensive system 
of controls.was brought into force m the middle of 1943. Except for a brief 
period in 1948, these controls remained in operation till the middle of 1953, 
although they had been greatly relaxed in 1952. 

Taking Stodt 

Thus, after one strenuous decade of controlled existence, the industry 
has once again stepped into the era of free economy. This is. therefore, the 
most appropriate time for taking stock of the present position in order to 
assess what the future holds in store for the industry. Perhaps, the most 
striking development in recent years is the rapid increase in mill output, as 
the following figures bear out: 

(In million yards) 


Calendar year Production 

1949 . ... 3.806 

, 1950 3.645 

1951 4,188 

1952 4,593 

1953 (for 10 months) . 4.115 


It is very likely that cloth production by the end of this year will approach 
5,000 million yards*, a record figure in the history of the cotton mill industry 
of this country. In other words, mill output is already far in excess of the 
Five-Year Plan’s target of 4,700 million yards, seheduled to be attained by 
1955-56. 

Crux of Probkin 

Let us consider whether all this cloth can be consumed in the country 
itself. Before the war, the yearly per capita consumption of cotton textiles in 
India was between 15 and 16 yards, but owing to the high prices of cloth and 
the low purchasing power of the people, there has been a sharp decline in this 
rate of domestic offtake. It is estimated that the volume of internal consump¬ 
tion of mill cloth at present is in the neighbourhood of only 3,750 to 3,800 
million yards a year. This estimate is confirmed by the Planning Commissimi’s 
anticipation that the yearly per capita consumption of cotton textiles, including 
mill and handloom cloth, would reach the pre-war figure of 15 yards in 1955-56, 
that is, two years hence. The crux of the problem, therefore, is how to 
cheapen the products of the industry in order to stimulate a higher rate of 
consumption, both in the home and foreign markets. It is only by widening 
the demand for its goods that the industry will be in a position to maintain 
production and employment at current high levels. 

Unfortunately, owing to an abnormal increase in the cost of production, 
the producer is offered negligible scope for reducing the manufacturing 
charges. The prices of every item that goes into production, namely, raw 
cotton, wages, fuel, electricity and mill stores, have registered a sharp increase 
ranging from three to five times those of pre-war. The plea that the pro¬ 
ducer should drastically curtail the “ overheads ” is hardly tenable, for, in the 
case of the Bombay City cotton mills, they do not amount to more than 3 
per cent, of the total manufacturing charges. Cost infllation is thus a serious 
handi ra p to any appreciable reduction of production costs, a problem that 
cannot be tackled in isolation by the cotton textile mill industry. 

How to Make Clotfi Cheaper 

There are, however, other effective means by which the prices of cloth 
can be cheapened. First, the Government should explore the possibility of 
alleviating the burdens on the industry by reducing the incidence of taxes and 
levies on production and consumption which, as we have seen, have increased 
to the gigantic sum of over Rs. 40 crores a year. Similarly, a suitable modi¬ 
fication of the Government’s taxation policy in regard to profits ploughed 
back into the industry and a more equitable reviaon of income-tax and super¬ 
tax rates, will greatly encourage new capital to flow into the industry and thus 

♦The actual figure is about 4,900 million yards. 
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^enable it to deal successfully with such difficult problems as plant renovation 
and rehabilitation. 

Secondly, modernization of mill machinery should be regarded, not as 
a luxury to be undertaken at leisure, but as a vital and pressing need. Much 
of the productive equipment in use is more than twenty-five years old and is in 
urgent need of replacement to ensure the highest possible efficiency and 
economy of production. Governmental assistance by relating the depreciation 
allowance to the actual replacement costs would go a long way towards 
speeding up the programme of modernization. It is equally necessary that 
no undue restrictions should be imposed on the importation of the latest 
machinery from abroad. Such an enlightened policy is being pursued in 
many progressive countries in order to enable their industries to attain the 
maximum degree of efficiency. 

Thirdly, labour should be persuaded to become more productivity¬ 
conscious. The work-load in the Indian cotton mills is notoriously below 
normal. It is manifestly impossible for the industry to bear the mounting 
burden of labour charges unless there is an appreciable increase in 
productivity. Blind opposition to rationalization is not in the interests of 
the workers themselves. A widening of demand for cloth, which will naturally 
follow by reducing its prices, will throw open more avenues of employment 
for labour. If this long-range view is taken, there will be no prejudice or 
objection to the principle of rationalization. 

Fourthly, a more vigorous export drive should be launched in order 
that a stable overseas demand is created for Indian cotton textiles. It is now 
recognized that, at the present rate of production, India can easily export 
1,000 million yards a year, even after fully meeting the domestic demand. 
This target will, however, remain elusive unless Indian piecegoods satisfy the 
vital criterion of cheapness and quality, which cannot be ignored in a keenly 
competitive and shrinking world market, 

^Do Not Export Indian Cotton^ 

As India grows all the cotton the mill industry needs for producing 
coarse and medium goods, she enjoys a substantial price advantage over its 
foreign competitors—Japan and England—especially in the former varieties. 
She is, however, not so well placed in competing in fine and superfine goods. 
It is, therefore, imperative that all possible efforts should be made to grow 
more cotton in the country, which, thanks to an exceptionally good monsoon, 
is expected to be as large as 4.1 million bales in 1953-54. In order to assist 
the industry to retain the price advantage in coarse and medium goods, in 
foreign markets, no exports of Indian cotton should be permitted. Such a 
ban need npt entail any hardship to the cotton grower, as the industry is 
capable of consuming 4.5 million bales of cotton per annum. 


Fifthly, the present policy of the Government to treat the handlooi 
industry as its favourite child at the expense of the mill industry calls for 
early revision. Experience has amply demonstrated that reservation of cer¬ 
tain varieties for handloom production is not the proper method of fostering 
this industry, whose ills are largely due to its growth in chaotic exuberance 
during the war years. To bring it deliberately into conflict with the mill 
industry, despite the fact that the field of handloom production has been 
traditionally defined, cannot do any good to either of these sectors of the 
cotton textile industry. 



The adverse results produced by the reservation of 40 per cent, of mill 
output of dhotis for handlooms, brought into force last December, amply 
demonstrate the futility of such devices. On the other hand, through better 
organizlation and concentration on the production of decorative and other 
varieties of cloth not suited for mass production, the handloom industry can 
achieve a greater measure of stability than at present. Frankly, the present 
policy of reservation, far from benefiting the handloom weaver, has 
added to the difficulties of the mill industry by curtailing its output in certain 
varieties and by creating a glut in others. In the result, the prices of the 
reserved varieties have risen, much to the undeserved hardship of the consumer. 


These are some of the important problems facing the industry, but 
something more than their solution is necessary in order to cheapen the prices 
of its products and to improve their quality. According to the Planning 
Commission, there are about 150 uneconomic and inefficient imits. They 
constitute a millstone round the neck of the industry. It would be far better 
indeed if they were to go out of production than kept alive by means of 
artificial, respiration. Many of them had functioned in the hot-house atmos¬ 
phere of Princely India, and were free from the various tax burdens and 
labour regulations that operated on the industry in other centres. Today they 
enjoy none of these advantages and are incapable of surviving competition 
from the better organized and more efficient units. It would be as much in 
their own interests as in those of the industry itself if such uneconomic mills 
could be closed down and if new units, equipped with modem machinery, 
were to be permitted to be established at convenient centres. 

The Fatnre 

To sum up, the cotton mill industry of India has a fairly assured 
future, its greatest asset being the immense potential demand in the home 
market and an equally wide outlet for its products in foreign countries, 
especially in varieties manufactured with Indian cotton. What is needed, 
therefore, is a more sympathetic appreciation of its problems, bearing in 
mind the fact that the industry holds a pre-eminent position in the country’s 
economy. 
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Like all magnates of the textile industry in Ahmedabady 
Shetb Sakarlal Balabhai began early in ///If, assisting his 
venerable fathery Shelh Balabhai, in the management of the 
Sarangpur Cotton Mills, Ahmedabad. He was Chairman of the 
Ahmedabad Millowners* Association for nearly six years, 
in 1937-39 and 1942-46, and today controls several mills in 

Ahmedabad* 


very great future lies ahead... 

By sakarlal BALABHAI 



YHE future of the cotton textile industry, like that of all other major indus¬ 
tries in India, can be envisaged from the history of its evolution from 
stage to stage. The industry, which touches the economic life of the country 
at many points, claims its existence in India from time immemorial, and India 
has been the mother of textiles. Before the machine age set in, the manufac¬ 
ture of textiles in our country was by handicraft alone. The fabrics manufac¬ 
tured by handicraft were well known throughout the world for their exquisite 
beauty and delicacy. Traders from all parts of the world used to come to India 
for the purchase of our textiles, which were very greatly in demand in Europe 
and other countries. The products comprised both goods for the common 
people and high quality goods like Dacca muslins and Benares and Ahmeda¬ 
bad silk and gold thread brocades for the higher circles. Indian fabrics were 
worn by high society people with pride, and in some countries penal laws were 
enforced on people using fabrics of Indian manufacture, lest they should alfect 
their own production. 

With the advent of British rule in our country, cheapHpriced machine- 
made fabrics gradually began to gain ground, and handicraft manufacture 
did not receive the encouragement it enjoyed in earlier days. It was at about 
this time that the idea of using machinery for the manufacture of cotton textiles 
occurred to our people, and a hundred years ago, about 1844-54, the late R. B. 


Ranchhodlal Chhotalal, the Father of the Cotton Textile Industry in Ahmeda¬ 
bad, got a scheme prepared in England through one of his friends, Major 
Fulljamcs, for putting up a cotton mill in Ahmedabad. This scheme, however, 
did not materialize for some time because of the lack of financial backing, 
and in the meantime Mr. Cowasjee Nanabhai Davar, a Parsi business magnate 
of Bombay, put up the first weaving mill in Bombay in 1854, exactly a hundred 
years ago. Four years later, in 1858, Mr. Landon, an Englishman, opened a 
spinning mill in Broach, followed by the first cotton spinning mill installed at 
Ahmedabad by R. B. Ranchhodlal in 1859 with 2,500 spindles. This mill went 
into production in 1861, and the success achieved by these early enterprises 
attracted many other businessmen to open more cotton spinning and weaving 
mills in Ahmedabad, Bombay, and other places in India. In the earlier stages, 
mills used to be cither spinning mills or weaving mills. Later on, however, 
composite mills having both spinning and weaving sections were established, 
and the cotton textile industry in our country is now a highly successful 
industry with all the modern methods of manufacture and processing, and 
second to none in the world. 

In the earUer years, the cotton textile industry in India was largely 
influenced by Lancashire, which was the main supplier of machinery. The 
necessary technical personnel required to install, start and work the mills had 
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lIso to be recruited from Lancashire. Gradually, however, this influence re¬ 
ceded, some machinery being imported from Germany and other countries, 
and some of our own people who were trained filled the key positions occu¬ 
pied by Englishmen. Technical institutions were established in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad to train our people in the art of textile manufacture and the dearth 
of technical personnel was gradually got over as trained persons became 
available. At present, with very few exceptions, all the important key positions 
in technical as well as managerial capacities are occupied by Indians. 

Handicraft Manufacture 

Handicraft manufactures comprised all sorts of goods for dress material 
incorporating coarse, medium and higher counts of yarn, even upto lOOs^ 
while the earlier machine-made goods comprised fabrics of coarse and medium 
counts only, manufactured from Indian cotton. Later on, however, with the 
development of the industry, mills started manufacture of finer goods com¬ 
prising much higher counts of yarn upto about 100s, and the processing of 
yarn and cloth was also started. The dyes and chemicals used in the handicraft 
trade were all natural products, such as indigo, kasumba, etc., synthetic dyes 
and chemicals being not known then. These were later on introduced in 
textile processing, and at present only synthetic dyes and chemicals arc being 
used in mills. Modern processing methods for textiles such as bleaching, 
finishing, mercerizing and printing in single and multi-colours arc now estab¬ 
lished in Indian mills, and our fabrics can claim to be as good as those manu¬ 
factured in technically advanced countries like England, America, Japan, 
Germany and other foreign countries. Besides, we manutacture not only cotton 
fabrics, but fabrics consisting of silk, art silk and wool, as well as mixed fabrics, 
and their qualities compare very favourably with foreign goods. 

The decline of the handicraft textile industry after the advent of British 
rule necessitated imports of foreign textiles, particularly of the finer qualities, 
because the indigenous manufacture was mainly restricted to coarse and 
medium qualities. Even for the handloom industry wc had to import large 
quantities of yarn from foreign countries. The highest imports were in 1927-28, 
when we imported about 52 million lbs. of yarn and about 1,939 million yards 
of cloth. Later on, existing mills were expanded and several new mills were 
put up, so that we began taking long strides on the road to sclf-suflSciency. 
Our imports began to recede slowly, and we reached a stage in 1950-51 when 
our imports of both yarn and cloth were almost nil, a very satisfactory posi¬ 
tion indeed. On the other hand, our export trade in textiles, which could claim 
no consideration earlier, began also to be expanded. This is evident from the 
fact that in 1927-28 we exported only about 257 million yards ol fabrics, while 
in 1950-51 our exports rose to about 1,259 million yards. It is reported that in 
January 1954 our export of cloth was to the tunc of about 79 million yards. 

The above results were achieved due to the fact that from quite 
small number of spindles and looms, the present complement amounts to 


1,17,21,139 spindles and 2,07,250 looms. The following figures show 
progress of cotton textile manufactures at different times: 


Year ending 

30th June 

Number 
of mills 

Number of 
spindles 
installed 

Number of 
looms in¬ 
stalled 

Average 
No. of 
hands 
employed 
daily 

Approximate 
quantity of 
cotton 
consumed. 

Bales 
of 392 lbs. 

1911 

263 

63,57,460 

85,352 

2,30,649 

19,05,866 

1921 

257 

68,70,804 

1,23,783 

3,32,179 

21,20,230 

1931 

339 

93,11,953 

1,82,429 

3,95,475 

26,33,176 

1941 

390 

99,61,178 

1,98.574 

4,59,509 

42,51,024 

1950 

425 * 

1,08,49,026 

1,99,775 

4,33,816 

37,89,494 

1951 

445 

1,12,40,635 

2,01,484 

4,25,032 

36,87.154 

1952 

453 

1,14,27,034 

2,03,786 

4,32,588 

41,32,632 

1953 

457 

1,17,21,139 

2,07,250 

4,35,138 

45,18,702 


Production of Textiles 
(In million yards) 


1927-28 .. .. 2,357 1952 .. .. 4,593 

1950-51 .. .. 3,663 1953 .. .. 4,905 

This is a very satisfactory picture of our progress in textile manufacture, 
and in the year 1953, we have witnessed a limit which is above the target fixed 
by the Planning Commission. At one time we had to depend largely on Lan¬ 
cashire and other foreign countries for our clothing needs, but, thanks to the 
efforts of all concerned, a stage has now been reached when not only have our 
imports from foreign countries practically stopped, but we have also been 
exporting to Lancashire —mother of machine-made fabrics—and other foreign 
countries, viz., Africa, Afghanistan, Egypt, Pakistan, New Zealand, Ceylon 
and the Middle East. 

New Methods and Improvements 

The commendable enthusiasm of managements in introducing new 
methods and improvements in machinery cannot be disregarded. On the spin¬ 
ning side, improvements in mixing and blow-room machinery, elimination of 
certain processes in subsequent departments and introduction of high drafting 
system are some of the main features. In the weaving section, a revolution in 
the winding and warping equipment, and installation of a sizable quantity of 
automatic looms involving large capital expenditure are bound to reflect on 
the cost of manufacture in the long run. 

Last but not the least, installation of automatic machinery in subsequent 
processing departments such as bleaching, dyeing, printing and making-up 
sections in some mills, are points worth mentioning. All these have a lasting 
cfifect on our products, which have led to the increase in our export trade. 















The progress attained by the Indian cotton textile industry, now employ- 
directly about 1\ lakh workers and with a capital of about Rs. 104 crores, 
has not only to be maintained, but also expanded still further so that it 
can attain a first-rate position in the world. Since the close of the Second 
World War, Japan has again entered the field, and new mills have been 
established in China. These countries, with higher labour efficiency and with 
the latest type of labour-saving machinery, are able to offer their products 
at very competitive prices. On the other hand, our manufacturing cost, of 
which about 50 per cent, is the wage bill alone, is higher than that of the com¬ 
peting countries, and if it is allowed to go on increasing, as it has been doing 
during the last decade, a day may come when our textiles may be priced out of 
foreign markets by our competitors. Ways and means should, therefore, be 
devised to maintainand develop our position. This can be done only by rationa¬ 
lization and introducing labour-saving methods and machinery, such as 
longer frames, working four sides, use of automatic looms, etc. which would 
reduce our cost of manufacture. An additional factor demanding special note 
is that other countries like Turkey, Iran, and others, which comprise some of 
our export markets, are putting up textile mills, and we may lose these 
markets at a not-too-distant date if we are not able to offer our products .to 
them at competitive prices. 


The next point for* consideration for the future of the industry is the 
taxation structure. The industry has been paying on an average more than 
Rs. 10 crores per annum by way of income-tax and super-tax alone. The excise 
duty collected by Government on mill cloth comes to about Rs. 20 crores. 
Besides these important direct taxes, the industry is burdened with further 
taxation such as State and municipal taxes, import duties on machinery, cotton 
and mill stores, electricity and other duties, sales tax, etc. 

The cost of raw materials used in textile manufacture such as cotton, 
fuel and stores has gone up by about four to five times the pre-war rates, and 
adding taxation to these the rise in the cost of manufacture can easily be ascer¬ 
tained. The industry has further been burdened with the new schemes of Em¬ 
ployees* Provident Fund, State Insurance, Sickness Insurance, etc., and if the 
industry is to survive, Government, management and labour should strive to 
devise ways and means of keeping down the cost of production as low as possible. 
Labour can help a lot in this direction by putting in full-time efficiency work. 
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In England and some other more advanced countries there is enviable 
operation between industry, labour and Government, whose combined efforts 
are directed towards post-war stabilization of the industry. Conditions here 
arc quite different. Though there is a great deal ot accord between industry and 
labour, thanks to the seeds sown by Mahatma Gandhi, the Father ofthe Nation, 
the main efforts of trade union movements have been towards obtaining mone¬ 
tary gains. Industry and labour should, therefore, pool all their resources to 
secure a strong position in competition with foreign interests. 

Dependence on Foreign Machinery 

Our dependence on England, Germany, Switzerland, Japan, and other 
foreign countries for machinery cannot be ignored. Almost all the textile 
machinery, including power plants, has to be imported from foreign countries. 
Efforts have for some time been made, and quite successfully too, to manu¬ 
facture some of the machinery required for the cotton textile industry such as 
carding engines, spinning frames, looms, etc. We have also been partially 
self-sufficient for heavy workshop machinery, electrical motors and trans¬ 
formers, but great strides have still to be taken to attain self-sufficiency. 
The industry would be doing a great service to the country by patronising 
indigenous manufacture, and Government should regulate imports, not 
ignoring, however, the trade’s requirement of the right type of machinery. 

As regards items of mill stores, the position has been happier, because 
manufacture was started during the war period. A good many things arc now 
made in India such as bobbins, shuttles, pickers, buffers, packing materials, 
machine spares, some heavy chemicals, and a few textile auxiliaries. In dye¬ 
stuffs also we now manufacture some direct, sulphur, and rapid fast colours, 
and in course ot time, it is expected that important vat dyes will also be made 
in our country. In course of time, we hope that almost all items required by the 
trade will be made in our country. 

Looking to the history of the cotton textile industry in India and taking 
into consideration its achievement during the last century, and further taking 
into consideration the efforts of managements to work heart and soul in the 
cause of the industry, and in view of the accord between industry and labour, 
and of the allied industries developed during the post-war period for the manu¬ 
facture of goods required for the industry, it can be said that a very great future 
lies ahead of the Indian cotton textile industry. 
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^^The future of the industry... 

By MOHANLAL L. SHAH 



r a civilized community, cloth is recognized as an essential article of 
consumption, almost as indispensable as food itself. In fact, food, shelter 
and cloth are the three basic requirements of the human being. Thus the 
cotton textile industry caters to one of the elementary needs of mankind and, 
being the premier industry in India, its future is practically assured. 

In my opinion, however, the future prospects of the industry in India 
largdy depend on the following factors: 

The Home Maifcet 

India with a population <rf about 360 million people requires the barest 
minimum of 5,760 million yards of cloth at the rate of 16 yards per capita. 
It should, however, be noted that in actual fact the. per capita con¬ 
sumption of cloth should be much higher as the standard of living has gone 
up appreciably since the Second World War. The Post-war Planning Com¬ 
mittee placed the reasonable per capita requirement of cloth at 18 yards, while 
according to some eminent authorities the per capita omsumption in any 
civilized community should not be. less than 30 yards, the world average being 
45 yards. 


The production of existing milk and handlomns in India is roughly 
about 4,800 million yards and IdKX) million yards respectively, making a total 
of 5.800 million yards. If we make provision of about 1,000 million yards 
for exports, the net available cloth within the country comes to about 4,800 
million yards, which falk far short of even the barest minimum demand in 
the country, calculated at 16 yards per capita. The Post-war Planning Com¬ 
mittee, which reported in 1945, suggested an immediate target of mill pro¬ 
duction of 6,500 million yards so diat, together with the n(»mal production 
of handloom cloth, the available supplies would provide approximately 18 
yards of cloth per head per annum. It is, therkore, a matter of regret 
that the First Five-Year Plan, as accepted by the Govenmumt o/t India, pro¬ 
vides for a target production of only 4,700 million yards of mill cloth and 
1,700 million yards of handloom cloth, making a total of only 6,400 million 
yards which, after providing 1,000 million yards for exports, leaves a balance 
of only 5,400 million yards for internal consumpticm. With the progressive 
improvement in the people’s buying capacity, as envisaged in the Five-Year 
Plan, a total availability ctf 5.400 million yards of cloth would be wholly 
inadequate to meet the normal requirements of the people. 
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By the above analysis of the position of supply and demand of cloth 
windia. I have endeavoured to show that there are great potentialities for 
the expansion of the cotton textile industry, and its future prospects arc very 
bright indeed. In fact, in my opinion, the Post-war Planning Committee’s 
suggested target of 6,500 million yards of mill cloth would be much nearer 
the mark than that laid down in the Five-Year Plan. 


Exports 

India succeeded in exporting over 1,200 miUiem yards of cloth in 
1950-51 and thereby earned valuable foreign exchange for the country. With 
the abolition of the export duty on all cloth except coarse varieties it Aould now 
be possible for the country to raise the target of cloth exports to 1,500 mil¬ 
lion yards or even more, provided, of course, effective steps are taken to 
produce standard quality goods at lower costs by an all-round rationalizatiem 
of the industry. It is only by constant vigilance and strenuous efforts at higher 
productive efficiency and lower cost of production that we can hope to com¬ 
pete successfully with foreign rivals like Japan in the overseas markets. -The 
Export Promotion Council will be a great help in promoting cloth exports 
from the country. The promotion of textile exports is, in my opinion, of 
paramount importance not only in the interest of the industry but in the 
national interest. 


Expensiye Labour Measures 

In this context, I regret to say that it is seldom realized by Govern¬ 
ment that the industry’s capacity to bear additional burdens has reached 
breaking point and further imposition is bound to prove to be the last straw 
on the camel’s back. The Millowners’ Association of Bombay recently 
proved by facts and figures that, in the course of the last five years, new 
taxes and additions to wages, etc., have thrown on the textile industry an 
extra burden of over Rs. 50 crores per year, which has resulted in putting 
up the cost of production of cloth by no less than two annas per yard. The 
introduction of the Provident Fund Scheme, the State Insurance Scheme and 
many other labour ameliorative measures, coupled with other impositirms, 
have increased the production cost to such an extent that the industry has 
been faced with a grave crisis in marketing its products at economic prices, 
both within the country and in foreign markets. The lightning speed with 
which labour legislation is being passed has caused bewilderment to the 
industry and has taken away all incentive to the development of industries 
in the private sector. The time has indeed come to call a halt to fresh imposi¬ 
tions and to impress upon Government the necessity of proceeding very 
cautiously with the introduction of expensive labour ameliorative measures. 
In this connection, I cannot do better than quote the following lines from the 
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impressive presidential address of Sir Homi Mody at the Employers* 
Federation India in December, 1953 :— 

“K costs continually keep going up through levies of cme sort or 
another, if even ordinary discipline is not allowed to be maintained in 
factories, if surplus labour cannot be retrenched except at heavy cost and 
through protracted proceedings, and if installation, even where the neces¬ 
sity is established, of new or additional machinery is hampered for one 
reason or another, the situation becomes intolerable.” 

Although there is no question whatever that the worker should get a 
“living wage” or a “fair wage,” he should be prepared to put forward his 
best efforts to earn it by better production so that the industry may be enabled 
to pay him for his services. Nowhere except in India is there a tendency 
to give less productiem and claim higher remuneration, which is a suicidal 
policy from the national point of view. I suggest that a conference should 
be held at the topmost level between the Goveinment and the industrialists 
to thrash out the question in all its aspects before contemplating any further 
labour legislation. 

Rattonalizatioii 

It is imperative for the industry to introduce rationalization schemes 
with a view to the achievement of higher productive efficiency, lower cost of 
production, and higher earnings of labour. The secret of Japan’s success in 
the industrial sphere lies in its rationalized system of production. While in 
Bengal a piecer minds cmly one side of a spinning frame, it is reported that 
in Japan a piecer attends to no less than four to six frames. Similarly, in 
West Bengal a weaver minds only two looms while in Japan an average 
weaver minds 50 to 60 automatic looms and, in some cases, even 80 looms. 
It is needless to say that India can never hope to compete with Japan in 
foreign markets unless the average efficiency of labour in India can be appre¬ 
ciably raised by the introduction of all-round rationalization. Wages should 
be related to production by standardizing the wages according to workloads 
and by the grant of production bonus to workers above a certain standard 
of efficiency. A systematic study of productivity, introduction of systems of 
payments by results and such other measures designed to improve productivity 
of labour, arc the only effective means for improving the competitive capacity 
of the Indian industry and. at the same time, ensuring higher earnings of 
labour. The introduction of rationalization schemes may entail retrench¬ 
ment of a section of the labour, but this will be a purely temporary phase 
and the suri^us hands will be ultimately absorbed in other spheres under a 
planned econcmaic development of the country. I have no doubt whatsoever 
that we can successfully compete even with Japan in our foreign markets if 
we introduce rationalization schemes and therrty achieve higher productive 
effidtticy and lower cost of productiem. 



Rehabilitatioa of the Textile Industry 

The industry made valuable contributions to the war effort by pro¬ 
ducing cloth to its maximum capacity, both for civilian and military purposes, 
but it was not possible , for the industry to import necessary machinery, 
machine parts and replacements during and after the war, as a consequence 
of which most of the mills are badly in need of proper rehabilitation. More¬ 
over, there arc many mills which lack sufficient back-process machinery or 
sufficient spindles to feed the looms, as a result of which they have been 
rendered highly uneconomic and unbalanced. With the sole exception of one 
cotton mill, the mills in West Bengal are not equipped with dyeing, bleaching, 
printing and finishing machinery, which arc so essential for the production 
of exportable varieties of cloth and cloth other than dhotis and saris. The 
Post-war Planning Committee (Textiles) suggested in their report that a mill 
with 600 looms and 27.000 spindles might be regarded as an economic unit. 
Judged by this criterion, only four composite mills in West Bengal out of 
16 can be considered economic units, and even among these four units 
there are mills equipped with old and worn-out machinery badly in need of 
large-scale replacement and overhauling. For balanced development and 
orderly progress of the industry, our first endeavour should be to make un¬ 
economic units economic and unbalanced units balanced. It may even be 
necessary to bring about a healthy amalgamation of the uneconomic units 
into a few efficient, strong and economic units. 

Fbumcing of the Industry for Expansion and Rehabilitation 

The Government of India’s present taxation policy is not conducive 
to capital formation in the country, which is so very essential for industrial 
development. In the first place, the industry should be allowed to plough 
back its profits for necessary expansion, replacement and introduction of 
up-to-date machinery. The amount needed for adequate rehabilitation of 
the industry in India is of the order of Rs. 250/3(X) crores, which is, of course, 
a formidable figure. But this amount may be spread over a number of years. 
The middle class people used to contribute the major share of the capital 
required by industry, but in recent years the national income has passed 
largely into the hands of agriculturists, and has not been ploughed back to 
industry. In my opinion, the cotton textile industry as also other industries 
should be allowed to plough back their profits into the industries for necessary 
expansion, replacement and introduction of up-to-date machinery, and the 
profits so utilized by industrial concerns should be exempted from taxes. 
This will give an incentive to the industry to develop on proper lines. I hope 
that the Taxation Enquiry Committee, under the able chairmanship of 
Dr. John Matthai, will make valuable recommendations in this regard. The 
Industrial Finance Corporation and such other organizations should also 


advance loans on liberal terms at cheap rates of interest to all deserving 
which have potentialities for development on right lines if they get adequate 
financial assistance. 

Need for Rehabilitating the Handloom Industry 

There can be no two opinions that the handloom industry should be 
given all possible encouragement and assistance, but not at the expense of 
the cotton mill industry. Constructive proposals for rehabilitating the hand¬ 
loom industry are, of course, welcome. Creation of co-operative organizations 
for marketing handloom products within the country and abroad ; regular 
supply of yam, dyes and chemicals to handloom weavers at reasonable prices ; 
ponducting researches in popular designs and rendering technical help to 
weavers by setting up central organizations in various zones for dyeing, 
finishing and calendering of goods; repairing looms, etc., at minimum cost; 
and, last but not least, setting up of economic sized spinning mills under 
Government auspices, which should be worked with the help of patriotic- 
minded, experienced industrialists, are among some of the suggestions which 
may be offered in this connection. 

Special ConsIdenitioD for Underdevdoped Zones 

Before I conclude, I must refer to one important aspect of the subject, 
namely, development of the industry in underdeveloped zones like West 
Bengal. The cotton textile industry is not yet fully developed in some States, 
although it has immense possibilities of future expansion in those zones. 
Certain central legislations and orders on labour matters as well as on other 
questions should not be made immediately applicable to the industry in 
underdeveloped zones like West Bengal, till it grows to its full stature. The 
scope for expansion of the industry in States like West Bengal, and rehabilita¬ 
tion of old mills by large-scale replacement and introduction of up-to-date 
machinery will be greatly hampered if all labour ameliorative measures and 
other Central orders, such as those relating to reservation of fields of produc¬ 
tion for the handloom industry, are made fully applicable to the under¬ 
developed industry in these States. Government should proceed with great 
caution and consideration in such matters so that the normal development of 
the industry in States like West Bengal may not be crippled. 

Without going into the highly controversial question of nationalization 
versus private enterprise. I may confidently say that the future of the cotton 
textile industry, as I see it, is very bright indeed, provided, of course, there 
is a genuine appreciation of the industry’s difficulties by the Governmental 
authorities, and a close collaboration between management and labour for the 
furtherance of the wider interests of this national industry, which is the premier 
industry in India. 
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for one have good hopes 
for the future of the industry ’’ 

By CHANDULAL M. KOTHARI, B.A., LL.B. 
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A MONO the major established industries of India that of cotton textiles 
ranks the biggest. Today it has on its rolls nearly a million workers and 
indirectly it affords employment to agriculturists who grow cotton in the fields. 
It has an investment capital of nearly a hundred crores of rupees and consumes 
the whole cotton crop of India. Further, imports of foreign cotton figures pro¬ 
minently in our foreign trade as the mills consume nearly Rs. 2,000 million of 
foreign cotton. It has given rise to various subsidiary industries such as manu¬ 
facture of machinery and parts, also dyes and chemicals, packing materials 
and other minor mill stores industries. Thus its importance in the economic 
sector of our country is very significant. It will be no exaggeration to say that 
the welfare of the country is closely linked with the prosperty of such major 
industries as these. Therefore, it behoves the citizen of our country to give serious 
attention to the future of the industry, on the well-being of which the prosperity 
of a large number of people depends. 

It will not be far wrong, if those who arc closely connected with the 
industry express their concern over its future. Many may doubt this statement 
and the fear of being mistaken should not stand in the way of assessing the 
prosperity of the industry in the years to come. 

Owing to the war and the consequent boom conditioos that had resulted 
due to the i^ationary spiral, there is a facile assumption on the part of the 


public, even of those who ought to know better, that our industries have forged 
ahead and there is no need for any anxiety about their future. They forget that 
the war shut out from international markets two leading countries, namely, 
Japan and the United Kingdom which were foremost in cotton textile pro¬ 
duction and that it is as a result of this only that the gap in the supply market 
was filled by the Indian textile industry which entered upon an era of prosperity. 
But the end of the boom conditions in 1952, coupled with the re-emergence 
of Japan in the international markets, has severely shaken the belief held hither¬ 
to that all is well with our major industry. This is not to say that we have no 
future or that something is gravely wrong. But what is conveyed is just to enable 
us to duly apprise the real position of the industry as it is constituted today. 

World Situation 

The world situation regarding cotton textiles is not encouraging. There 
has been a marked reduction in the volume of international trade in cotton 
textiles. It was about 6,000 million square yards and recently it had come 
down to 5,000 million square yards. This shrinkage in the world trade has its 
repercussions on all countries that produce the goods and it affects 
more seriously the countries that figure prominently in the world trade in this 
commodity. Our country's position has been vulnerable as we exported in 1950 
nearly 1,000 million square yards and in 1952 only half of this figure. This 
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clearly indicateSi if any indication was wanting, that the sellers’ market has 
come to an end definitely and that we could survive only if we were cheaper 
in the competitive world markets. 


The International Textile Conference, which was convened at Buxton 
in September 1952, underlined this serious situation facing the prodiicing coun¬ 
tries and was concerned chiefly in arriving at an international understanding 
to end an era of overproduction in world markets leading to unbridled competi¬ 
tion, which contributed to a crisis in the industry. Therefore this conference 
of the leading countries engaged in the production and export of cotton textiles, 
after a factual study of the world situation, came to the unanimous conclusion 
that the existing potential of the cotton textile industry of these countries could 
easily meet the requirements of the world and that therefore any expansion of 
the industry would be unwise. They even agreed on a quota of exports for each 
country, fixing ours at the target of 1,000 million square yards. This target can 
be achieved only if production remains high and there is close co-operation of 
management and labour. But in spite of production remaining high this year— 
our production of piecegoods was nearly 4,700 million yards, which has been 
the highest in the post-war period and also our yarn production stood at nearly 
1,500 million pounds—we have not been able to export as much as in the pre¬ 
vious year though in the later months of November and December, due to 
Government abolishing the export duty on fine and superfine cloth and the 
reduction of the excise duty, the export market revived and exports stood high, 
but it is certain that we will not be able to reach the target fixed due to a fall in 
demand overseas. 


First, Japanese competition is felt in the world markets, where due to 
the absence of Japan we had a good market ; next, and what is more impor¬ 
tant, there has been an expansion of the industry in most countries and they 
are attempting to be self-suflRcient. Thus the export markets arc highly sensi¬ 
tive and react only when our goods arc cheaper in comparison. Therefore, if 
we wish to preserve our external markets our aim must be to lower our costs of 
production by a process of rationalization. Further, it must be noted that we had 
_ an advantage over other producing countries as our prices of Indian cotton 
were lower than those of world cotton prices ; but this advantage is slowly 
disappearing as world cotton prices are coming down. In other respects we are 
in a disadvantageous position as our mills are not as cflScicnt as before due to 
wear and tear, having been worked continuously diuing the war years without 
replacement, and our labour costs have been on the high side. 

In short, our future in the world markets is linked with the question of 
making available a large quantity of short and medium-staple cottons. Attempts 
arc being made by Government to increase the production of this and this year 
we have had a good supply of cotton; then we will not have a problem 
for producing coarse and meium types of cloth for the world market. But in 
fine and superfine viuieties, due to lack of long-staple cotton of an indigenous 
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variety, we are forced to depend on imported cotton which is highly pri 
and thus we have no advantage in the world markets in these. 

Again, our export policy must be based on a long-term basis and not 
be vari^ now and then. If exports arc banned for some time then we lose touch 
with our markets, which are captured by others, and it would be a Herculean 
task to recapture these markets. Therefore, the industry pleads for a stable policy 
which only can give it the time needed to study the wants of the various markets 
and adapt its production programme to suit these requirements. 

The various imposts like the excise duties, etc., based on the exigencies 
of the Government’s finance, have a serious repercussion on our exports. As 
one of our past Textile Commissioners said, “ the haphazard imposition of 
export duty has already done much to curb the export trade.” It may be men¬ 
tioned that after devaluation, there was a good demand for the Indian coarse- 
medium fabricsvfrom Canada and the U.S.A. But on the imposition of a 25 
per cent, export duty, Indian cloth has ceased to compete in these markets. 
That this is no specious argument has been clearly demonstrated by the rise 
in exports after a substantial reduction in the export duty. 

Thus so far as our foreign markets arc concerned, we can compete and 
hold our own provided om goods are cheaper. It is this which is the crux of our 
problem today—how to bring down the high cost of production, especially when 
prices are falling all the world over. 

Efforts are being made to modernize machinery, rationalize production 
methods and increase the productivity of labour. All these should go a long 
way to reduce our cost of manufacture. The Government of India, alive to this 
problem, appointed a working party for the cotton textile industry, who after a 
close study of the subject, have observed that the highest priority should be 
given to the question of the scientific assessment of work in the industry as a 
whole. To quote their own words, “this is the essence of the whole problem of 
establishing and improving the efficiency of labour and management and/or 
organizing the industry as a whole on a scientific basis.” They further observe 
that the need for rehabilitation of the industry over a period of 10 or 15 years 
is imperative. Thus the position is not gloomy but one which can be success¬ 
fully tackled provided there is an agreement on all important issues between 
Government, labour and management. The industry can, given proper co-oper¬ 
ation, hold its foreign markets. 

Home Maiket Prospects 

When we visualize the future of the industry as far as our home market is 
concerned, I for one take a rosy view. This is not to say that the way is easy 
but the obstacles can be overcome. First, the raw material of the industry, viz., 
cotton, is available. This was not the position some years ago. It is not neces¬ 
sary to advert here to our critical position when the partition of the country 
took place. Now, thanks to efforts of the Government and the cultivator, we 



a comfortable supply. Supplies will become more by 1956 when we achieve 
iC target of million bales. Already efforts are being made to put the industry 
on a more sound basis by improving technical skill. We have a potential market 
to develop, of course ; and it is the poverty of the people that stands in the way 
of absorbing our production. The per capita consumption of cloth in 1951-52 
was only ten yards. The Planning Commission has fixed the targets of per 
capita consumption at not less than thirteen yards in 1953 and they aim at 


fifteen or sixteen yards by 1956. This means that we have a very good home 
market. The Government of India are taking vigorous steps to develop our 
country’s resources and the Planning Commission in the next two years intend 
to spend some crores on developmental projects which will increase employ¬ 
ment and enable the people to spend more on their necessities. Since food prices 
are falling, the increased money will flow to other necessities like cloth and we 
can expect a good market. 


But again the problem here is one of prices. If our prices go down even 
a little it will increase effective demand ; that is to say, we can expect an 


increased consumption. 


Therefore the problem centralizes itself on one important factor, namely, 
that of reducing cost of production, which should be by employment of new 
technical processes and other available methods. We have a rather remarkable 
economic phenomenon in that despite the fall in prices goods have not moved 
proportionately in the markets. This is one of the main reasons why all our 


installed capacity is not fully worked. Only recently we had to face a crisis in the 
industry due to accumulation of stocks and mills were forced to cut down shifts. 
The Government had realised the difficult situation and had proposed certain 
remedies, such as reduction of excise and export duties, and permitted retrench¬ 
ment on certain conditions. Our cost structure can be brought down provided 
our labour is co-operative and they are ready for increasing their work-load on 
a scientific basis. Labour has been very well treated by a series of legislative 
measures granting them various amenities and it is in their own interests that 
they co-operate with management and raise production ; for it is on the pros¬ 
perity of the industry that their prosperity depends and it should be realized 
that all the increased charges on the industry entailed by various socio-econonnuc 
pieces of legislation can come only if the industry is remunerative and 
the private sector is strengthened. 

I for one have good hopes for the future of the industry, provided, as I 
have said, it adjusts itself to the need of the hour, to meet keen competition in 
foreign markets and be able to reduce prices in the internal markets by produc¬ 
ing more for the same cost. This is not impossible of achievement and when 
it is remembered that the Government of India are going ahead with their 
five-year programmes as per their plan, there is bound to be increased spending, 
employment, etc., which will be reflected in our general prosperity, which in 
turn is bound to affect favourably the cotton textile industry, and it is up to 
the industry to respond by reduced prices. 
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Economic Aspects of the Indian Textile Industry 

By J. K. srivastava. B.Sc. (Tech.), A.M.C.T.. A.T.I. 


'J'HE Indian textile industry, which is the largest industry in India and 
ranks second only to the, U.S.A. in the world, in size and productive 
capacity, has some 450 mills producing 5,000 million yards of cloth and 1,500 
million pounds of yam annually. 60 per cent, of the mills, about 270 in num¬ 
ber, being situated in Bombay and Madras States alone and the balance being 
largely distributed in the States of Madhya Pradesh, U.P. and Madhya Bharat. 
It has successfully performed the task of clothing India's millions and this is 
no mean achievement considering that, next only to food, cloth is an essential 
human need. The industry gives direct employment to some 8 lakh 'workers, 
which means, taking a family unit of five, it maintains some 40 lakh people 
and also supports millions engaged in the handloom industry. Besides those 
who obtain direct employment and benefit from the industry, there are those 
who find gainful employment in the ancillary industries such as textile machi¬ 
nery spare parts, stores, banking, insurance, etc., and in the distributing trades 
and the cotton trade. This industry ensures a regular offtake of cotton, whidi 


is the most important cash crop produced in this country today. The culti¬ 
vator is assured of a ready market for his produce and his livelihood and 
income are very largely dependent on the productive capacity of this industry 
which, by creating a regular demand, which is today far in excess of the 
supply, has a great stabilizing effect on the prices of cotton. It is a well-known 
fact that the return on raw cotton to the grower is higher than in most other 
competing crops. The cotton crop today occupies a high place in the integrated 
agricultural production programme and great strides have been taken in 
stepping up production of cotton to meet the demand and fill the gap created 
by the partition of the country. This increased production in recent times of this 
essential raw material has been of the order of over 33^ per cent, and this, 
coupled with a high degree of improvement in quality by switching over to 
superior varieties of long-staple cotton, has contributed substantially towards 
higher incomes for the cultivator, on whose prosperity will depend the for¬ 
tunes of the industry in the ultimate analysis. 
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The future of the industry is linked up with the regular supply 
lil^uitable varieties of cotton. Some States, like East Punjab, have made 
commendable progress in this direction but States like U.P., which is a deficit 
State in respect of cotton, are still unable to meet the requirements of the mill 
industry in these areas. It is to be hoped that these States will embark on a 
grow-more-cotton campaign in the interest of all concerned. 


The cotton industry today is the most important source of revenue to 
Government who collect some one hundred crores annually in the shape of 
import and export duties, cess, excise duties, sales tax and other imposts. In the 
year 1950 India occupied the first position amongst the world exporting coun¬ 
tries as, in that year, she exported some 1,100 million yards of cloth to world 
markets. This country has. unfortunately, not been able to maintain this 
position in the subsequent years on account of the vagaries of export control 
and the misguided policy of Government in the matter of export quotas and 
export duties, which resulted in a loss of world markets and gave Japan an 
advantage over it. 


Is Export Demand Ineiastk ? 

The recent abolition of export duty on medium cloth has disproved the 
theory that demand in the foreign market is inelastic as the figures of export 
for December show that on account of this withdrawal of duty there was an 
appreciable increase in export and overseas demand for this variety of cloth. 
Government should lose no time in taking similar action in the case of coarse 
cloth where the present incidence of export duty stands in the way of export 
business. At today’s rate of production it is of fundamental importance to 
the industry that a minimum of 1,500 million yards of cloth arc exported 
annually, which means that the rate of export should be 100 per cent, more 
than what it has been in 1953. The loss of the Pakistan market, which had 
the capacity of absorbing as much as 900 million yards, has to be made good 
if full advantage is taken of the present installed capacity of this industry. 

In spite of these man-made obstacles to trade, this industry has been 
and is still the largest foreign exchange earner on behalf of the country. It 
will thus be seen from this that the textile industry occupies an important 
position in the economy of India and on its progress and prosperity depends 
not only the standard of living of millions but also the financial stability of 
the country. 


Problems Facing the Industry 

This industry completes its hundred years of service to the country with 
a proud record and with this hope that it will grow from strength to strength 
and will be established on a broader, stabler and more solid foundation. This 
industry cannot be regarded as being in good health and is confronted with 


many problems and its very existence is threatened on account of a lack of 
appreciation of its difficulties and disabilities. It gave a very good account 
of itself during the war and played an important role in supplying millions 
of yards of cloth for defence and war purposes. It emerged out of the war 
in a very strong financial position, but, unfortunately, it has not been able 
to consolidate its gains. Its most important problem was the urgent need 
for technical re-equipment as the greater part of plant and equipment had 
been worked to death and stood in immediate need of replacement. The 
rehabilitation and modcmizaiion of this industry, however, has been very 
slow and its condition from the standpoint of technical efficiency is fast 
deteriorating. Prices of plant and machinery have been continually rising and 
even in the good years it has not been possible to earmark sufficient funds 
for replacements on account of the taxation policy of Government. The pre¬ 
sent system of taxing industrial profits has prevented and is preventing the 
accumulation of adequate replacement funds from profits. Current replace¬ 
ment costs have registered an increase of over 400 per cent, since 1939. The 
depreciation allowance as allowed by the Government has not increased com¬ 
mensurate with this cost and is totally inadequate to meet the present-day and 
future replacement values. This* industry can only maintain its competitive 
position and strength if it keeps abreast of the times and installs modem and 
up-to-date machinery which gives higher productivity, higher efficiency and 
lower costs resulting from labour-saving devices. Higher production per man¬ 
hour is not only imperative in the present-day context of world conditions 
but is necessary in the long-term interest of the worker himself both from 
the angle of security of employment and better working conditions. A com¬ 
prehensive rc-cquipraent programme embracing all sections of the industry 
can only succeed if facilities are made available, first for ploughing back 
profits to be used for re-equipment, secondly for raising money at the lowest 
possible rates of interest for financing replacement costs, which arc today 
beyond the capacity of industry to support, and. thirdly, for the introduction 
of rationalization and reduction of men who become surplus as a result of 
installation of modem machinery. The present stagnation can only spell 
disaster to the entire structure of the industry and unless a more dynamic 
policy is followed both by Government and the industrialists themselves, this 
industry will not be able to play the role that it has played in the past. 

Paradoxical Situation 

Today the industry is faced with a paradoxical situation, when pro¬ 
duction is going up and consumption is going down. The production of 1953 
is an all-time record and has even surpassed, by 300 million yards, the target 
of the Five-Year Plan. High production economy must be matched by high 
consumption economy and to this end Government must direct its energies. 
The present malaise is largely attributable .to the runaway cost inflation from 



iiich the industry suffers. The industry is in the grip of an imprecedented 
crisis. Its economics"*of cost of production has been distorted and is totally 
unrelated to the purchasing capacity of the masses. The cost structure has 
been shooting sky-high for reasons beyond the control of the industry and 
this situation has been brought about mainly by Governmental policies and 
imposts such as the handloom cess, excise duty, export duty on cloth and 
import duty on cotton, mUl stores, dyes, chemicals, machinery and their parts 
as well as sales tax payable on them, and also the growing tendency of increas¬ 
ing labour cost as, for example, provident fund, employees* State insurance 
and other penal legislation in total disregard of the laws of economics 
and the capacity of the consumer to pay. The elementary principle that the 
higher the price the lower the demand, seems to have been completely ignored 
by the Government, with the result that the purchasing power in the hands of 
the people is not in parity with the high prices of doth prevailing today. The 
per capita consumption has fallen from 16 yards to less than 10 yards. 


Overenthusiasm to soak this industry for revenue purposes knows no 
limit and the present level of direct and indirect taxation is beyond the capa¬ 
city of both the industry and the consumer to pay. The upper limit of the 
taxable capacity has been exceeded and this, coupled with the crushing burden 
of higher and still higher labour costs, is not only crippling the industry itself, 
but runs counter to the interest of the consumer who bears the ultimate 
burden. Nobody can quarrel with the desirable object of administering to 
the needs of an industrial worker and indeed it is the duty of any welfare 
state to administer to human needs and to mitigate human suffering, but 
it would be most iniquitous and unjust to confer benefits on one section 
of the community at the cost of the other. Further, it is expected of 
those in a privileged position, as the textile worker today is, to make their 
contribution in the shape of honest and hard work. Rights and 
privileges, it must not be forgotten, carry corresponding obligations and duties 
and it is a matter of regret that the standard of discipline in this industry 
leaves much to be desired. The present tendency of demanding more and 
more wages for less and less work is dangerous in the interest of the worker 
himself in the present plight of the industry. The Japanese textile industry, 
which is the most serious competitor to the Indian industry, has a tremendous 
advantage over it in the matter of labour costs. The average skilled worker 
there, who is a girl in her teen-age, draws, cm an average, the same wage in 
cash and kind as a skilled worker here, but with this difference, that she looks 
after three times as many machines as does her counterpart in this country, 
with the result that the wage bill of a mill in Japan is one-third of what it is 
in this country. Similarly in the U.K., a skilled worker looks after as many 
as four and a h^ times the number of machines and although his wages are 
six times higher than those received by his counterpart in India, the labour 
cost per unit of production is lower by about 15/20 per cent. Apart from 
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this, the quality turned out by the operative is by far superior in every wj 
to that of the Indian worker. It will thus be seen that the Indian cotton indus¬ 
try suffers from the disability of inordinately high labour costs when measured 
in terms of production. As the wage bill amounts to as much as 25/30 per 
cent, of the total cost of production, this is reflected in the cost of cloth pro¬ 
duced in a manner which not only jeopardises the future of the industry but 
also the interest of the consumer. 



Uneconomic Unite 

There are 150 uneconomic units in this industry. A number of these 
weaker units of the industry have already been compelled to close down and 
others are on the verge of going out of existence on account of this highly 
dangerous tendency of increasing labour cost regardless of considerations of 
quality of work, production per man-hour, and scientific deployment of labour. 

Facilities for industrial and scientific research in the industry liave been 
lamentably inadequate. Continuous research is necessary for the planned 
development of industry and it is gratifying to note that the Ahmedabad 
industry has established a textile research institute and other centres such as 
Bombay. Madras and U.P., with the assistance of Government, are making 
plans for the establishment of similar institutes in their respective centres. 
When these institutes come into existence and start functioning they wiU con¬ 
tribute towards advancement and consequent prosperity of the textile indus¬ 
try in these areas and would find their place in the chain of national industrial 
laboratories that it is proposed to establish. 

The capital position of the industry is feist deteriorating and the 
finandal structure^ of the industry is such today that it cannot meet the re¬ 
quirements of carrying large stocks of raw materials and finished products 
on account of heavy losses and depletion of reserves and capital resources. 
It is to be hoped that Government, through agencies such as the Industrial 
Finance Coixwration. will come to the aid of industry and will assist them 
to tide over their difficulties. 

The textile industry in this country is passing through a period of trial 
and tribulation and can only meet the challenge if it puts its house in order. 
The industry is in the midst of a scientific and technological revolution. The 
industrial organizations of the countries of the world are engaged in a race 
for world supremacy and unless this country is alive to the situation and applies 
its wholehearted effort in the direction of technological progress, it will be left 
behind and can only be expected to play second fiddle in a highly competitive 
world, where only the fittest can hope to survive. 
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Opportunities and Welfare 
for Women Workers 
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IN any discussion regarding women employed in the labour force of the 
country, the subject must be considered from several standpoints. There 
are peculiar difficulties confronting women workers (some of which apply to 
men also), in particular, those stemitiing from socio-religious traditions, from 
the woeful lack of educational facilities beginning but not ending with illite¬ 
racy, household duties which weigh very heavily owing to the lack of any aids 
or amenities, and last but not least, the universal poverty which creates a huge 
force of unskilled labourers who have no means within reach of becoming 
anything else. 

Hard and laborious manual work has been the lot of millions of women 
in this country (as in several others) for untold generations. Most of this 
labour has been performed on land and continues to be so, as family work which 
carries no wage but which enables the family to live. Handicrafts and village 
industries are a next step for women contributing to the family income and 
here there is no “ manual labour ” as such but knowledge, skill and dexterity 
have to be acquired. With the establishment of big industries, a certain number 
of women workers have found a new field where a definite wage can be earned. 
In many instances their labour has fetched a mere pittance but steps have been 
taken, and are continuing, to ensure that sweated labour prevails no longer. 

Women who seek work for a wage do so owing to overwhelming econo¬ 
mic necessity. Even when their menfolk are reasonably well employed, the 
standard of living is low and a supplementary income is necessary. Also, when 


the bread-winner dies, or, as happens very frequently, when there is a large 
family to support, the wife and mother must perforce seek work to add to the 
family income. Especially in Asian countries, owing to the high birth 
rate and the low survival rate, these circumstances exist in a pressing 
form. 

In India we are confronted with a grave problem of unemployment and 
underemployment, and, owing to various existing factors, this situation affects 
women as well as men. The facile argument has sometimes been put forward 
in other countries that by depriving women of jobs, they can be handed over 
to men and thus unemployment reduced. Fortunately, this argument has 
not been put forward in India, nor can it be taken seriously in this country, 
having regard to the prevailing low standards of living and the structure of 
family life where wages are shared out and considered more the property of 
the family than the individual. It is fairly obvious, therefore, that women as 
part of India’s labour force are a permanent and important factor in the 
economy of the country. 

Women, then, must be given equally careful consideration as men, as 
far as labour potential is concerned, in a concerted, intensive effort to raise 
the standards of living in India. In particular, what is needed is to increase' 
the scope for the employment of female labour and to ‘;^ve women workers 
proper opportunities for developing skills, thereby enabling them to increase 
their output and cam higher wages. At the same time, measures must be 
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amplified for the protection and promotion of the health of all workers and, 
in the case of women, particular attention given to their maternal functions. 

Scope fotr Employment 

As regards the scope for employment, in India where 70 per cent, of the 
population are employed fully or partially in agriculture, women form a 
considerable portion of the agricultural and semi-agricultural labour. Where 
plantations are concerned (tea, coffee and rubber), women form about 46.6 
per cent, of the total labour employed. In handicrafts and cottage industries, 
women workers generally outnumber men workers. (This type of employment 
is specially suited to women as it does not usually take them out of their 
homes.) Women are also employed in heavy labour in public works such 
as road-building and river valley projects—the Census Report of 1951 
states that 22.3 per cent, of the total labour employed on these consisted of 
women. Mining also absorbs female labour and the figures for 1950 show that 
women constituted 20.5 per cent, of the total labour in mines. As regards sea¬ 
sonal employment, women form 26.6 per cent, of the seasonal industrial force. 
Women employed in factories amount to 12.3 per cent, of the total (“Factory 
Statistics for 1950 “ ^ving the figure for 18 of the most important States). 
Of these, the proportion of women employed in the tobacco industry (in¬ 
cluding cottage workshops) was 40 per cent., in food and drink 22.6 per 
cent., in chemicals and non-metallic minerals 14.2 per cent, and in textiles 
10.1 per cent. The largest number of women are in the textile industry. 

Everywhere the tendency is to employ women freely so long as the work 
is unskilled, tedious, and with a very low wage. Where the conditions of work 
arc better, however (generally through the compulsion of legislation), or where 
skilled output is ne^ed due to greater mechanization, there the number of 
women employed begins to fall sharply. 

Statistics reveal that although the total number of women factory 
workers has been increasing gradually over the last two decades, their relative 
proportion has decreased. Between 1927 and 1949, the average weekly employ¬ 
ment in factories declined from 16.95 per cent, to 11.33 per cent. 

The effects of labour legislation which ensures protection to the workers 
—a very necessary part of modern industry—sometimes has a detrimental side 
effect as far as jobs for women arc concerned. For instance, fewer women have 
been employed since the Factories Act of 1934, which limited the hours of work 
of women and children. In Bombay alone, between 1925 and 1934, the number 
of women workers decreased by 12,000, when a law was passed prohibiting the 
employment of women on certain types of dangerous work. 

If, in view of the low standards of living and the economic necessity 
compelling women to work, labour legislation tends to create unemployment 
among women, it is a very serious matter. A solution must be sought to this 
dilemma. Every fair-minded individual will agree that this solution does not 
lie in watering down labour legislation. Quite the contraiy. Men arid women 
workers must continue to receive those welfare services which are made possible 
in a democratic State which is continually seeking to increase its productivity 
and output. And it should never be considered a handicap on industry when 
women workers have their maternal functions given due recognition and pro¬ 
tection through maternal and child welfare services. For such measures arc 


not for the benefit of the woman alone but for her family as a whole and 
the nation, ultimately. The solution lies, rather, in developing the capacities of 
women workers and turning them into skilled workers with a higher output 
which in turn can help to enhance industrial wealth. 

With increasing mechanization and expensive (but worthwhile) welfare 
services, the days of the unskilled low-grade worker arc numbered. Unless 
special attention is given to providing women workers with ample opportuni¬ 
ties for training, they will suffer increasingly in this evolution. Government 
as well as employers must make themselves responsible for giving women 
workers the opportunities of raising their work standards through acquiring 
vocational knowledge and skill within the industries as well as a part of 
general education. 

The provision of training facilities has to be co-ordinated, however, 
with several other factors affecting the employment of women in industiy. 
Two of these are the performance of household duties and the availability^ of 
maternal and child welfare services. Unless parallel improvements are made 
in these two spheres, women workers will not have the time and energy to take 
advantage of whatever training facilities are provided. 

It is well known that in India (as in many other Asian countries) the per¬ 
formance of household tasks, even in the humblest homes, is arduous and time- 
consuming. The standard expected of home-making is quite high in India 
but the materials at hand are so primitive, wasteful, and require so much labour, 
that the housewife has to do a hard day’s work every day all her life. Public 
and communal facilities are very sketchy—rwatcr, sanitation, marketing, cheap 
and good fuel, partially processed foods—all these require much more develop¬ 
ment even in cities, and would then provide real aids to successful home-making. 
Although city dwellers do enjoy these benefits to some extent, the existence 
of slums, where most of industrial labour is housed, almost cancels out these 
benefits while adding on numerous other problems, social, hygienic and even 
moral, all of which add to the housewife’s difficulties. In fact, if the language 
of labopr legislation were to be applied to the tools in the home, the house¬ 
wife’s occupation might be classified as dangerous, sweated and unregulated I 
The number of deaths that occur almost daily in a city like Bombay through 
exposure to the pump stoves used by housewives illustrates a dangerous 
hazard. Similarly, the several hours spent in the preparation of food, the scrub¬ 
bing of heavy utensils, etc., tie a woman to her kitchen. If eating habits and 
choice of diet were, somewhat changed, and simple devices to keep food clean 
and fresh for longer hours were promoted, the woman could be more easily 
released for other work. 

The.attitude which is brought to bear on making industrial processes 
simple yet perfect should be adopted towards the home duties of the Indian 
woman worker. Then she would be freed from the double burden she carries 
now and can take her proper place, in industry for instance, with enough 
energy to learn greater skills and thereby add to the economic output 
of her country. 

Maternal and Child Welfare Servicea 

The second factor mentioned above which affects the potential of the 
woman worker is the provision of maternal and child welfare services. The 
Factories Act and the Maternity Benefits Act provide for the welfare of women 
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!rs. The compulsory provision of creches, medical aid, and benefit during 
^ lancy and lactation, is basic now and it is unthinkable that modern 
industry could be without these aids. 

It is a fact, however, that even within this framework, there is much 
scope for improvement. For instance, in the case of creches, so many factories 
still provide what is dictated by the letter of the law, but no attempt is made 
to find out if the scheme is working well and whether the greatest benefit is being 
obtained for the money spent. Similarly, the medical aid provided is*often con¬ 
fined to the doling out of medicines to sick workers by doctors who have deaden¬ 
ed themselves to a mechanical routine. Although much money is spent on 
medicines, usually the level of health of the workers does not rise and the basic 
causes of ill-health are not touched. 

in the case of women workers especially the preventive side of medicine 
looms larger than the curative, and health check-ups are an important activity. 
Pre- and post-natal services, even where they exist, are generally very cursory 
and this is a branch where extensive improvements can be made. 

The most crucial aspect of the health problem of women workers and, 
in fact, of women generally, is the tremendous burden they carry of too many 
child-births occurring too close together. It has been established that in India, 
most women enter employment after the age of 20, that most of them (71 per 
cent.) arc between 25 and45 years old and that 50-80 per cent, are married women 
(20-50 per cent, are widows). Single women are a negligible proportion. Thus 
most women workers are mothers, and pregnancy is a frequent occurrence 
among them, for in India, we have a high birth rate whereby a net increase of 
5 milUon persons is added to our already large population every year. 

While the payment of maternity benefits is a measure to be strictly and 
fully enforced without any abridgement in the woman’s right to receive it, it 
needs to be pointed out that the economic status of the woman worker is hardly 
improved thereby for at best it provides her with a temporary lift over a difficult 
period while she is unable to work. The additions to her family, on the other 
hand, mean an added strain on its resources as well as on her strength. What 
is needed, therefore, is not only adequate provision for pre- and post-natal care, 
and the development of child health services, but also, the introduction of family 
planning services for all workers. This woidd open a new chapter in facilities 
of a socio-economic nature. Such a programme would have a far-reaching 
effect in promoting health, family welfare and conservation of income in the 
planned family. As far as industry is concerned, it would help to reduce absen¬ 
teeism caused by ill-health and family worries, and to increase output per person. 

Family planning means that the husband and wife can regulate the size 
of the family according to their own choice, by having children at well-spaced 
intervals and by limiting their number after the wanted number have been born. 
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This spacing and limiting are accomplished by the adoption of various con¬ 
traceptive metho^, based on the latest discoveries of medical science. By the 
use of contraception, family well-being can be promoted in the following ways ; 

(а) By enabling the parents to have fewer children so that better advan¬ 
tages of food and education may be possible. 

(б) By preserving the health and strength of the mother through spacing 
the birth of children. 

(c) By preventing an economic deterioration in the family through having 
fewer dependents to provide for. 

(d) By enabling the working mother to have that leisure and opportunity 
to develop her skills and potentialities and thus contribute towards 
greater productivity in the country and lead a fuller and more 
expressive life. 

(e) By helping to check the rapid increase in population—a fa9tor at 
which anxiety is expressed in all intelligent circles. 

The tremendous national problem caused by this rapid population in¬ 
crease which is outstripping our material resources is a problem for which 
each individual couple.can provide a solution in its own small way. 

Family Planning is one of the priorities under the Health programme 
of the Five-Year Plan, and is in the process of being introduced on a country¬ 
wide scale through the programme of the Government of India, as far as the 
Rs. 65 lakhs allotted to it will allow. It is now time that all persons including 
workers were given the facilities to seek advice and assistance to enable them 
to plan their families and thus raise their living standards. As Government 
mwsures will apply to the people in general, and will be spread somewhat 
thinly due to the exigencies of finance, over urban and rural areas, it is for em¬ 
ployers, trade unions and all those concerned with labour welfare to consider 
steps whereby family planning services can be integrated with the other pre¬ 
ventive health measures already provided for the workers. It needs to be 
emphasized here that family planning is not a measure for the benefit of 
women only—it is something that affects the whole family and, therefore, 
both men and women come within its purview. 

It is in the interest of employers, therefore, to safeguard the health and 
family welfare of their workers. Our belief is that a family planning service pro¬ 
vided by management in each industrial area would amply cover the extra 
cost involved in the reduction of absenteeism, better health, greater efficiency 
and general output of the employees. Some employers have already realized 
the value of family planning services and are inaugurating measures to meet 
the needs of their workers even where they do not employ women workers. 
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management of the A.T.I.R.A., of which he is at present 
Director. 


Organization of Textile Research in India 

By VIKRAM a. SARABHAI, M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab) 

Director, Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Research Association 




ON the centenary of the textile industry in India, we find ourselves at the 
crossroads in relation to our future policy for organizing textile research. The 
end of the Second World War has seen a tremendous growth of interest in science 
and its method of approaching problems in diverse fields of activity. Enough 
has been done at the Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Research Association in 
the past five years to demonstrate the vast possibilities of the application of the 
scientific technique to industry. In the major centres of India there is enthusiasm 
and eagerness on the part of organized industry for participation in co-opera¬ 
tive research. The problem, therefore, that faces us today is to decide how best 
to utilize our human and material resources to make the most effective contri¬ 
bution to the well-being of our largest national industry. As in many other 
spheres, this is beset with difficulties on the human plane, by loyalties to towns 
and areas, by jealousy and suspicion. Nevertheless, the issue is so vital that in 
spite of handicaps, it is imperative to find a satisfactory solution. 


Research for industry essentially involves : 

(1) Performance of operational research together with the application 
of scientific technique and existing knowledge to all the diverse 
industrial operations. 

(2) The solution, often empirical, of problems of practical importance 
to the industry. 

(3) The study of fundamental problems which help in the understanding 
of the behaviour of men, materials and processes in industry. 

In principle, any single company engaged in the textile industry can set 
up a complete organization to cover all these aspects of research. In practice, 
I know of no instance where this has been attempted on a scale comparable 
to what the Shirley Institute, for example, is undertaking. The reason for this is 
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Modern scientific research needs abundant funds, and even for one 
^^ojkistry like textiles, requires active collaboration between specialists in more 
ntnan a dozen fields. While it has been amply demonstrated that research pays 
ample dividends in the long run, there are few companies which can afford to 
undertake the task on an adequate scale. Since the majority of the problems 
are basic in nature and affect all units, big or small, a great deal is gained by 
collaboration between individual units of an industry in forming a co-operative 
research association. This is true of co-operation at a national level just as much 
as it is of co-operation on a regional or urban scale. There is nothing in co¬ 
operative research which runs counter to the spirit of the private enterprise 
so noticeable in the structure of the textile industry in this country as well as in 
Japan, America and Great Britain. It is not surprising that the best known and 
oldest research association for the textile industry took root in Lancashire, 
where the individuality and the traditions of the different units are cherished 
with great pride. 


Implementation of Results 

In the application of research to industry, it is well known that a research 
association is no substitute for a nucleus of scientific staff, with basic scientific 
facilities in each participating unit. This is because the study of a problem con¬ 
stitutes only one part of the work; the other equally important part is imple¬ 
mentation of the results. Implementation generally involves the acceptance of 
an idea by the management, the technicians and the workers in each unit, and 
the adaptation of the results to suit local conditions. It is very much the business 
of a research association to interest itself in the work of implementation, but 
this cannot be satisfactorily undertaken, unless each unit has within itself 
a group of specialists who are not burdened with the task of day-to-day 
production, but are free to concentrate on the application of new methods and 
processes, and the solution of individual difficulties as they arise. 

From a consideration of the above, a pattern for the organization of tex¬ 
tile research emerges quite naturally. It requires, in the first place, the creation 
of a co-operative research association. This should be devoted to fundamental 
and basic research in addition to applied research and techniques of operational 
research common to the whole industry. In the second place, there is need in 
each individual unit of a small research and development section. Above all, 
the success of the structure depends on the close participation by industry 
in the activities of the research association and on a two-way channel of 
communication between scientific workers and technicians. 


Regional Laboratories Wanted 

In a country like England where almost the entire textile industry is con¬ 
centrated around Manchester, the creation of one co-operative research labora¬ 
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tory offers the most economical solution. In India, on the other hand, there 
are two major centres of the industry with other smaller centres, all separated 
by considerable distances. Therefore, the work of the research association deal¬ 
ing with implementation of results, the dissemination of scientific knowledge 
and the solution of individual problems of units, requires the creation of re¬ 
gional laboratories in the four centres of Ahmedabad, Bombay, Coimbatore 
and Kanpur at least. I would even advocate the creation of regional laboratories, 
perhaps of a more modest kind, at Delhi, Calcutta and Nagpur. For basic and 
fundamental research and applied and operational research of a general character 
the most economical and efficient plan would be to have it centered in one 
place. There is thus clearly a need for a National Foundation of Textile 
Research with one central and several regional laboratories, and with a 
common membership of all participating units of the industry, irrespective 
of the region in which they are situated. 

We have next to ask ourselves whether an organization of this kind is likely 
to produce internal resistance and discord amongst the units drawn from various 
regions. Events in the past have shown that the question of the location of a 
centralized laboratory is likely to create an almost insuperable difficulty, which 
could in turn jeopardize the essential prerequisite of co-operative research, 
namely, willing participation of the various units of industry. This being so, like 
linguistic provinces, we shall perhaps have to accept in textile research an or¬ 
ganization which, though expensive and likely to be inefficient, would at least 
satisfy regional ambitions and aspirations. It would naturally involve the crea¬ 
tion of more than one large laboratory in this country, but it is still desirable 
to preserve the concept of a National Foundation for Textile Research. This 
foundation could establish laboratories in various parts of the country in 
relation to the participation of local industry in each region. The various broad 
fields of fundamental and applied research of a general character could then 
receive special attention at one or other of the regional laboratories, after 
determining the suitability of each place in terms of available facilities, local 
traditions and the particular interest of industry in each region. 

A solution of this type would be welcome provided an overall integration 
of effort is maintained. This, I believe, is only possible if the creation of large 
laboratories in more than one place neither involves research associations in 
each region having individual membership, nor duplication of effort in basic 
research. Special loyalties would breed rivalries and this would end all possi¬ 
bility of effective co-operation between the various laboratories. It is unfortunate 
that the Cotton Textiles Fund Committee is at the present moment proceeding 
headlong with the creation of a number of separate research associations in 
the different regions of the country without first providing for a national 
membership or for planning which would avoid duplication of effort. It is. 
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however, not too late to correct matters, because apart from A.T.I.R.A., 
research laboratories in other regions still exist only on paper. 


It will be a test of our common national purpose whether or not effective 
co-operation within the industry in the various regions can be achieved. Without 
it, there is obviously no basis for working out a national plan for textile research, 
and the best course, therefore, would be to initiate a policy of laissez faire, 
leaving each region to its own resources and initiative. Financial help could be 
given from national funds to each region on the basis of sharing equally the 
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capital and recurring expenditute with local industry. It would then be 
to leave the management of funds entirely to the regional associations, without 
interference from the central body administering the national funds. 

Even if cost is no consideration, I believe that shortage of technical 
personnel is so serious that this last course would lead, in the long run, to 
disillusionment. But if the industry and its leaders are not ready and willing 
today for co-operation, perhaps the least harmful solution would be to give the 
fullest play to local initiative and hope for the best. 


wise 
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Dr. B. V. NARAYANASirAMYNAIDU, MA., 
Pi.D.,y B.Com.y Bar-at-Laof, Chairman^ Forward Markits 
Commission y began his career as University Professor of 
Economics and acted as Vice-Chancellor of the Annamalai 
University. He was also a member of tbh Syndicate and Senate 
and Academic Council of the Madras and the Annamalai 

Universities. 

Dr. Narayanaswamy Naidu jpined duty as a member of the 
Indian Tariff Board in 1947. He was a member of the Tariff 
Commission and jute Commission upto October 1955. 

Dr. Naidu is the author of a report on rural indebtedness^ a 
report on the handloom industry ^ Madras^ and of** State and 
Economic Ufe/' ** Madras Finance^* ** Foreign Trade of 
India and ** Economic Planning/* 


Protection and Progress of Cotton 
Textile Industry in India 

By B. V. NARAYANASWAMY NAIDU. M.A., Ph.D., B.Com., Bar-at-Law 



YHE cotton textile industry occupies a premier position in our national 
economy. Its importance is connoted by the fact that it satisfies the second 
but not secondary economic want of man, i.e., cloth, ranking next only to 
food. Its magnitude is disclosed by the fact that it today comprises more than 
400 mills employing about 743,000 hands and a capital of Rs. 104 crores. 
Its vital role in the country’s economy need hardly be laboured, as could be 
seen from the place it occupies in world cloth production and world export 
trade (in 1951) as indicated below;— 


(In millions of square yards) 


Total world production .. 

.. 39,060 

Total world export 

5,400 

U.S.A. .. 

.. 29.4% 

Japan . 

.. 19.4% 

India . 

.. 10.5% 

U.K. 

.. 16.0% 

Germany. 

.. 6.rZ 

U.S.A. 

.. 14.0% 

UK. .. 

.. 6.2% 

India . 

:: 

Japan .. .. 

.. 5.8% 

5.4% 

France. 

Franc© . 

Italy . 

Germany 

:: STs? 


It is an ancient industry with its existence and history dating back to the 
hoary past, when “ the marvellously woven tissues and sumptuously inwrought 
apparel of ancient India were not only used in this country but found their 


way into Egypt, Greece and Rome and other places, down to the renowned 
days of Dacca muslins marketed by the East India Company in England. 
Tragedy, however, overtook it with the Industrial Revolution in England and 
the laissezfaire policy that was adopted by the powers-that-be serving foreign 
vested interests. But this is the one industry that was the earliest to take the 
wind out of the sails of Western industrialization by adopting its method of 
large-scale organization. The first cotton mill was started in 1818 in Calcutta. 
Development, however, really commenced with the establishment of a cotton 
mill in Bombay in 1854. Its progress during the century was marked by several 
vicissitudes finally emerging forth as a major industry in India of national and 
international importance. 

The comparative progress of the Indian industry during the half century 
can be seen from the following figures: 


India 

U.S.A. .. 
Great Britain 
Japan 


Spindles 


1900 1952 

4,945,783 11,427,034 

19,472,232 23,070,000 

45,600,000 33,970,000 

1,274.000 7,451,957 
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Looms 


1900 1932 


India .•. 40.124 203,786 

U.S.A. .. 439,465 514,650 

Great Britain .. .. .. .. .. . ♦ 648,820 334,300 

Japan . .. .. 50,450 70.251 


Especially during the last three decades it registered steady progress 
and attained a pre-eminent level as seen from the following statement: 


Average working daily— 

Spindles . 

Looms . 

Cotton consumed (bales of 3921 bs.). 

Yam spun (bales of 400 lbs.). 

Qoth woven (in yards). 

Average No. of hands employed daily 

The last three decades were really the crucial period in the development 
of the industry. No doubt, the industry stabilized itself during and after the 
Second World War, but behind the triumphant emergence of the industry was 


1923 

6,760,218 

120,806 

2,151,698 

1,764,733 

1.725,284,187 

347,380 


1952 

10,104,719 

187,282 

4,132,632 

3,312,613 

4,296,622,137 

432,588 


a period of travail. The depression following the short boom after the First 
World War, the Japanese competition and the depreciation of the yen that 
helped ‘ dumping ’ and, more than all, the world slump, all tended to smother 
the industry. Imperilled by these forces, the industry sought protection. The 


protection extended to the industry, among other factors, had a vital role in 
preserving it from being battered by depression and bruised by foreign 


competition. 


The policy of protection was adumbrated by the first Fiscal Commission 
in 1922 following the acceptance of the principle of fiscal autonomy in the 
Montford Report and by the Joint Select Committee. The authors of the Report 
pointed out that “ so long as the people who refuse India protection are inte¬ 
rested in manufactures with which. India might compete, Indian opinion 
cannot bring itself to believe that the refusal is disinterested or dictated by the 
best interests of India.” The Joint Select Committee indicated that it is quite 
clear that India should have the same liberty to consider her interests as Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa, The Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion in 1922 recommended the policy of protection with discrimination 
specifying conditions under which protection could be extended to industries. 

Special Taiiflf Board, 1926 

After a short boom on the close of the First World War, between 1923 
and 1926, the textile industry, particularly in Bombay, was alfe^tcd by a severe 
slump. In 1926, the Government of India appointed a special Tariff Board to 
investigate the condition of the industry and the cause of the slump. This 
Board reported early in 1927 that the slump was due largely to causes world-wide 
in their operatidn such as the altered relations between agrarian and general 
prices since 1920, reduction in purchasing power of the agriculturists, and the 
course of American cotton prices by which the cost of raw material of the 
Indian cotton industry was determined. The Board also found that the slump 


in the cotton textile industry in India was partly due to the competition froip^ 
Japan and that the competition was facilitated by the “ inferior conditions of 
labour ” in that country in regard to both hours of work and to the employment 
of women and children at night.” The other factor was the loss of yarn 
export to China necessitating an outlet in the home market for additional 
300 million yards at a time when the upcountry mills were rapidly increasing 
their production. 

The Board was unanimous in finding that the Indian industry had estab¬ 
lished a claim for protection against imports from Japan. But there was a 
difference of opinion regarding the measure of protection to be adopted. 
The majority (the President dissenting) recommended an increase in the import 
duty on cotton piccegoods from 11 to 15 per cent, for three years but no increase 
in the duty on yarn in consideration of the effect it might have on the handloom 
industry. The President, in a minute of dissent, recommended an additional duty 
of 4 per cent, for three years on all cotton manufactures including yarn imported 
from Japan. The majority of the Board (the President dissenting) further 
recommended payment for four years of a bounty of one anna per pound 
or its equivalent on the production of yarn of 32s and higher counts based on 
the output of an average 15 per cent, of the working spindleage in the mill. 
A further unanimous recommendation was that textile machinery and mill 
stores which had been liable to duty since 1921 should be exempted from 
duty for a period of three years at an estimated sacrifice of revenue of about 
Rs. 50 lakhs. 

The Government did not accept the recommendation regarding bounty 
as also a general increase in the import duty on piccegoods, nor additional 
duty on yam. They agreed, however, to remove the import duty on machinery 
and on certain stores consumed in the mill. This led to a protest by the textile 
industry and reconsideration of their decision resulting in a Bill providing, 
upto 31st March 1940, a duty on imported cotton yarn at annas per pound 
or 5 per cent, ad valorem whichever was higher. The Indian Tariff Cotton 
Yarn Amendment Act, 1927, was thus passed. 

In 1928 and 1929 the industry, however, became still more depressed 
and competition of imports from Japan keener. In 1929, Mr. G. S. Hardy was 
appointed to examine the possibility of introducing a system of specific duties 
on cotton piccegoods. He found that a change to a system of specific duties 
was undesirable. Following this the Government, in consultation with the 
textile interests, proposed to raise the revenue duty in 1930 on piecegoods from 
II to 15 per cent, and in addition impose a 5 per cent, protective duty with a 
minimum of 3 J annas per pound of plain grey goods on all imported piccegoods, 
from countries other than the U.K. The protective duty was to be in force 
for three years. Even before these proposals were formulated India, with the 
rest of the world, had been affected by the severe depression which started in 
the latter part of 1929, It became necessary to increase the duty on cotton 
















^Ipmgoods from 11 to 15 per cent, and continue on, in an intensified 
IbiTO, in 1930 and 1931. By the Cotton Textile Industry Protection Act, 1930, 
protective duties were imposed on cotton piecegoods for a period of three 
years in order to give the industry in India temporary shelter against 
foreign competition. 


Since it was passed, noteworthy changes had taken place in the rate of 
duties imposed under the Act. It was raised in two successive budgets. There 
was a large increase in import of piecegoods made wholly and partly of artificial 
silk and the duties on the same were also enhanced. Lastly, the Trade Agreement 
at Ottawa with Great Britain, embodying a preferential tariff, was on the anvil. 
A new Tariff Board was, therefore, constituted to examine and ascertain the 
causes of slump in the industry at that time with special reference to conditions 
in*Bombay and Ahmedabad. The Board was also to consider how far it was due 
to competition of other countries and to what extent protection was necessary. 
Their line of inquiry was to check up in terms of the conditions laid down by 
the Fiscal Commission and to estimate the importance of the industry in the 
economic structure of the country and to see how far its development is likely 
to be prevented or retarded without the help of protection. The Tariff Board 
of 1926-27 admitted the claim of the industry to protection only to the extent 
that foreign competition with which it was faced was unfair. The Tariff Board 
of 1932 was required to find whether the claim for protection has been 
established and to propose an effective measure of protection against all 
foreign competition. 

Effects of Protectioii, 1932 

It would be interesting to note, from the following statements, the expan¬ 
sion of the industry on the one hand and the effects of protection already granted 
and reflected in the quantum of imports at the time of the constitution of the 
Board of 1932:— 


Expansion of the 

Industry 


Percentage 
of variation 

1925-26 

1931 

Number of mills working. 

270 

312 

+ 15.5 

Production of yam (million pounds) 

686 

966 

+ 40.9 

Production of woven goods of all description (mil- 
lion pounds) . 

465 

672 

+44.5 


Imports of Yam 
(In millions of lbs.) 




Total 

U.K. 


Japan 

JL 


1926-27... 


.. 49.42 

20.11 

% ' 

40.70 

26.62 

53.86 

1927-28 .. 


.. 52.34 

20.56 

59.30 

16.97 

32.42 

1928-29 .. 


.. 43.77 

23.09 

52.75 

7.63 

17.43 

1929-30 .. 


.. 43.88 

20.11 

45,83 

10.87 

24.77 

1930-31 .. 


.. 29.14 

10.31 

35.38 

6.89 

23.64 

1931-32 .. 

• • 

. 31.58 

11.91 

37.n 

6.21 

19.66 


The total imports in 1926-27 from the U.K. and Japan amounted to 
94.56 per cent. It shrank to 57.37 per cent, in 1931-32. In cloth it came down 
from 4,047 million yards in 1926-27 to 3,736 million yards ini 931-32. The scheme 
of protection embodied in the Cotton Textile Industry Protection Act, 1930, 
was not wider in character but afforded temporary relief to the industry, parti¬ 
cularly to the Bombay section. Its object was preservation, not development. 
This aspect was left for consideration of the subsequent Board in 1932. It 
was to judge the case for substantial protection in the light of the principles 
enunciated by the Fiscal Commission. Almost immediately on its constitution, 
an urgent reference was made to the Board on the question of grant of addi¬ 
tional protection to meet the situation arising out of dumping by Japan conse¬ 
quent on depreciation of its currency. The extent of the precipitate fall in the 
value of the yen since February 1932 which helped Japanese trade may be 
gauged by the extent of increase in the import of Japanese goods into India: 


June 1931 May 1932 

Total imports of cotton 
piecegoods from 

Japan .. 11,983,341 15,173,896 

Other countries .. 11,394,283 13,418,791 


June 1932 

28.197,453 

12,432,493 


Increase in 
June 1932 
over Mav 
1932 

85.83 


Increase in 
June 1932 
over June 
1931 

135.30 

9.11 


The Japan Cotton Spinners Association, however, accounted for the increase 
in Japanese imports as due to increase in the general purchasing power in 
India brought about by sales, of gold and suspension of shipment to China 
from Japan and to India from China, The Board, however, felt the necessity 
for increasing the duty to meet the situation. 

On the question of substantial protection for the industry, the Board 
recognized the factors like availability of raw materials, i.e., short-staple and 
medium-staple cotton, the advantage of a home market and supply of power. 
It felt that “ if there was no protective duty, even assuming continuance of 
the Swadeshi movement, it seems to us a valid deduction as regards the bulk 
of the industry that no surplus would be forthcoming for flnancing the extensions 
and improvements.” It further stressed the need for protection to enable the 
industry to set aside sufficient sums for depreciation. Furthermore, it recognized 
the bleak factors like fall in purchasing power of the consumer with the conse¬ 
quential shrinkage in demand, the need for reduction in prices and so on. 
The combined demand for Indian and imported mill-made goods fell from 
3,992 million yards in 1929-30 to 3,453 million yards in 1931-32. The production 
of Indian mill-made goods, however, showed increase from 2,419 million yards 
to 2,990 million yards. The fall in demand was confined entirely to imported 
goods and was much greater in respect of imports from the U.K. than from 
Japan. The former fell from 1,248 million yards to 383 million yards as against 
the fall in the latter from 562 million yards to 340 million yards. The protective 
duties played an important part in this, and if the duties were withdrawn before 
the period of depression, there would have been a setback. 
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Real Purpose of Protecdon 

The Board of 1932 felt that the real purpose of protection was to ensure 
a stable return and security from foreign competition as to enable the more 
efficient mills in the country to undertake further development and extension 
and thereby create more active internal competition in the country. The stimulus 
to improvement which arises from external competition, especially when it 
takes so acute a form as obtained at that time, is nullified by a feeling of un¬ 
certainty which it brings with it. The existence and progress of the industry 
did not require the elimination of competition as such but that foreign 
competition should be replaced by internal competition, so that efficiency in 
production is promoted. 


The Board considered that the first and second conditions of the Fiscal 
Commission, viz., availability of raw material and the advantage of home mar¬ 
ket, were substantially satisfied. Apart from the third condition, it felt that it 
would be against public interests to withhold protection, especially because of 
national interests which were bound up with the textile industry and which 
give it a claim to protection, viz., (1) employment of labour, (2) capital, and 
(3) outlet for Indian cotton. The average number of hands employed in 1929-30 
was 641,034. Allowing for a proportion of women and children employed, the 
total number of persons directly dependent on the industry would be approxi¬ 
mately li million. During 1929 and 1930, the capital and debentures of mills 
amounted to approximately Rs. 45 crorcs excluding the amount of capital 
invested in the form of loans and deposits. The value of total investments, 
including the working capital, was estimated to be not less than Rs. 80 crores. 
It provided an outlet for Indian cotton and ensured a reasonable price to the 
cotton cultivator. The significant benefit that protection conferred was that 
it prevented a greater fall in price besides providing greater employment of 
men, money and material. 


The changes in the duties on cotton yam up to 31st March 1952 are as 
follows: 

Tariff rate^ 

From 


loth March 1894 to 26th December 1894 
27th December 1894 to 2nd February 1896 
3rd February 1896 to 28th February 1922 
1st March 1922 to 21st September 1927 
22nd September 1927 to 29lh September 1931 

30th September 1931 to 30th April 1934 
From 1st May 1934—(effective upto 31st March 1952)— 


Free 

5% ad valorem 
Free 

4% ad valorem 

5% ,• „ or li as. per lb. 

whichever is higher. 

61% ad valorem or 1} as. per lb. 
whichever is higher. 


Counts 50s and below 


(i) British manufacture .. .. 5*/^ ad valorem or IJ as. per lb., whichever is 

higher, plus l/4th of the tot^ duty. 

(ii) Not of British manufacture .. ad valorem or I ] as. per lb. whichever is 

higher, plus l/4th of the total duty. 
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Counts above 50s 

(i) British manufacture .. . . 6i% ad valorem, 

(ii) Not of British manufacture .. 7 13/16% ad valorem. 


The changes in the duties on cotton piecegoods have been as follows:— 


From 

10th March 1894 to 26th December 1894 .Free 

27 ih December 1894 to 2nd February 1896 . 5% ad valorem 

3rd February 1896 to 6th March 1917 .3i% „ 

7th March 1917 to 28th February 1921 .. .. .. 7J% 

1st March 1921 to 3rd April 1930 ... .. 11% 


Changed Classification (from 4th April 1930) 


Plain Grey 



r 


_ 

—--— 


Others 



British 

foreign 


JL 

Date 


- * 


, 

British 

Fore 


Ad val. As. 

Ad val. 

As, 

ad valorem 


y. 

per lb. 

y. 

per lb. 


•/. 


{whichever is higher) {whichever is higher) 



4th April 1930 .. 

.. 15 

or 3} 

20 

or 3} 

15 

20 

1st March 1931 .. 

.. 20 

or 3} 

25 

or 3} 

20 

26 

30th September 1941 

.. 25 

or 4} 

31 

or 4} 

25 

31} 

30th August 1932 

.. 25 

or 4} 

50 

or 5} 

25 

50 

7th June 1933 

,. 25 

or 4} 

75 

or 6} 

25 

75 

8 th January 1934 

.. 25 

or 4} 

50 

or 5} 

25 

50 

1st May 1934 

.. 25 

or 4} 

50 

or 5} 

25 

50 


Position since 1936 

(1) Grey piecegoods (excluding bordered grey chadars, dhotis, saris and scarves)— 

Of British manufacture. 15% ad valorem or 2^ as. per lb. whichever 

is higher, plus 1 /4th of the total duty. 

N6t of British manufacture .. .. 50% ad valorem or 5 J as. per lb. whichever 

is higher, plus l/4th of the total duty. 

(ii) Cotton piecegoods and fabrics not otherwise specified : 

Of British manufacture .. .. 18}% ad valorem. 

Not of British manufacture .. .. 62}% ad valorem. 

The development of the Indian cotton textile industry and the meta¬ 
morphosis that was wrought, under which our country became an exporter of 
cotton tc^etiles from the position of an importer, during and after the First 
World War, were phenomenal. Protection was no longer required, as was found 
by the Tariff Board in 1947 that drew the curtain on the drama of protection 
to the Indian textile industry. The role that protection played during the inter- 
war period was, however, a supreme act in adding to the strength and stature 
of the industry. It helped to ward off the dismal effects of depression and 
safely harbour the industry when the storm of foreign competition threatened 
it, helping it to move under fair weather of war conditions towards the blue 
heaven of prosperity. 

















Born in 1904 in Bombay, Mr. Naval H, Tata graduated from 
the Bombay University and went over to London for studies in 
account any. Rjb turning from England be joined Tatas as an 
assistant to become later the assistant secretarty of Tata 
Sons Ltd., and after that the secretary of the Air Lanes. 
He became joint managing director of their textile mills in 
1939 and took over charge as managing director of Tata 

Oil Mills in 1948. 

Afr. Naval Tatars contact with labour and business brought 
him in touch with the International Labour Organisation in 
November 1946 at Brussels. Again in he 
attended, as employers* delegate, the Textile Committee of the 
International Labour Organisation at Lyons. In June 1947 he 
was the Indian Employers* delegate to the ^oth session of the 
International Labour Conference. In June 1949 he attended the 
sessions of the governing body of the I.L.O. as employers* 
representative, Mr, Naval Tata has been a member of the 
governing body of the I.L.O. since 1930 and has been attending 
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all its meetings regularly in Geneva. He was the President of the 
International Organisation of Industrial Employers at its 
meeting in at Geneva. 

Mr. Naval Tata is a member of the Committee of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry ; 
member of the Committee of the Bombay Labour Welfare 
Board; member of the Committee of the Millowners* 

Association, Bombay, and member of the Committee of the 
Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bombay. 

Sport is one of Mr. Naval Tata*s major loves. He has been the 
President of the Indian Hockey Federation and the Bombay 
Provincial Hockey Association for the last five years. It is 
mainly due to his unstinted efforts in promoting and fostering 
the game in this country that India was able to send teams to 
the world Olympics in London in 1948 and in Helsinki in 
195 2. considers sport a great medium for character 
building ** and believes that “ sport solves more human 
problems in a more peaceful way.** 


The International Labour Organization 

A World Organization to Secure Lasting Peace 


By naval 


JF there exists today an organization in the worid which has rendered 
consistently useful, if not spectacular, service to the cause of humanity 
and. in particular, to the workii^ classes, it is the International Labour 
Organization. Although it is the oldest inter>governniental organization in 
existence today, it is, paradoxically, the least known, having received very 
little publicity in view ct its ncm-political background. 

On the termination of the First World War of 1914-18, in accordance 
with the terms of an armistice, a Peace Commission embarked on its w(^ 
in a calm atmosphere. Amongst other things, it decided to bring into being the 
League of Nations. In creating for the first time an intematiMial organiza- 
ticm dl this land, the sponsors had obviously in mind the causes that led to 
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the 1914-18 World War. Apart from the political ambititm of certain 
nations, it was realized that the terrible ccmflict was, to a large extent, the 
result of economic inequilibrium and great social inequality of a kind which 
would disturb the peace of the world, and that lasting peace could only be 
secured on principles of social justice. Thus, the International Labour Organi¬ 
zation (popularly termed “I.L.O.”) had its baptism on 11th April 1919, and 
its Constitution was incorporated in Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. 

It is not necessary to recall the story of how the old League of Nations 
disappeared when World War.II broke out; suffice it to say that the I.L.O. 
has survived and has stood the test of time. The reason for its survival is 
not far to seek. The I.L.O. is the strongest bulwark against war. Its basic 
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ideal is to establish lasting peace and harmony in the world and its activities 
are not. therefore, motivated by political considerations or territorial 
ambitions. 

Today, the I.L.O. is affiliated to the United Nations and has been 
recognized as one of its specialized agencies. 

ConstitatioB 

The I.L.O. is an association of nations, and its primary task is directed 
towards improving working and living conditions throughout the world. Beyond 
this immediate purpose, in the words of David Morse, the present Director- 
General of the I.L.O., “is the longer-range objective of helping to establish 
an international community of nations in which aU peoples may live at peace 
amid steadily increasing prosperity.” 

The membership of this body is composed of Governments of various 
countries who contribute finances for its maintenance. There is, however, 
one peculiar feature which makes this Organization different from other 
international agencies that Governments have organized. The I.L.O. is a 
tripartite body. The three groups—Governments, Employers and Workers— 
share in ,the formulation of its policies and the execution of the programmes. 

There are now sixty-six members belonging to the Organization. The 
total annual receipt from contributions from member-Govemments exceeds 
6J million dollars. i.e., over Rs. 3 crores. It is interesting to note that India 
now ranks fifth in the scale of contributions. First comes the U.S.A. with 
25 per cent; the U.K. is second with 12.79 per cent; France stands third with 
7.4 per cent, and the Federal Republic of Germany is fourth with 4.87 per 
cent. India contributes 4.13 per cent to the I.L.O. budget, and, in terms of 
amount, it will be over Rs. 13 lakhs. 

The I.L.O. is composed of three principal organs: (1) The General 
Conference, which is known as the International Labour Conference: (2) the 
Governing Body, which functions as an Executive Board; and (3) the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office, which is staffed by salaried officials who devote their 
full time to the Organization’s work. 

Meoibeisiiip 

Under the old Constitution, the original members of the League of 
Nations and those subsequently joining the League automatically became 
members of the I.L.O. Non-members of the League were admitted with the 
permission of the General Conference. It is interesting to note that 
the U.S.A., which should have been a Charter Member, did not join until 
1934. The Soviet Union was a member while it was in the League from 
1935 to 1939ii and thereafter ceased to be such. She has recently applied for 
membership of the I.L.O. 

The post-war Constitution of the I.L.O. says that those who were 
membeis cm 1st November, 1945 automatically were treated as such. Any 


member of the United Nations can beccxne a member by accepting the 
obligations of membership, and countries which are not U.N. members will 
have to be approved by the General Coifference. Tcxiay, sixty-six countries 
are members of the LL.O. 

The Ccmference has been popularly understood to be an international 
labour parliament; but this is a misnomer, because it has no authority to 
enact legislation which will be binding on member-countries. It can pro¬ 
perly be described as an international forum to deal with the various 
problems concerning the welfare of workers the world over. 

Once a year, the Conference meets. Each member-country sends four 
delegates, two representing Government, one the employers and cme the 
workers. The voting strength is distributed in that proportion. Fa rh dele¬ 
gate has the right to vote independently. 

The Conference, after full and complete deliberation which often 
extends over a series of years, records its decisions embodying the minimum 
social and labour standards by means of two instruments. One is termed 
the Convention and the other Recommendation. For adoption, these instru¬ 
ments must be approved by a two-thirds majority. These would not become 
automatically binding on the member-countries, but member-Govemments 
would be required to consider accepting or ratifying them. Within a period 
of eighteen months of the passing of a Convention, member-Govemmmits 
have an obligation to bring it before their national Legislatures to be con¬ 
sidered for ratificaticMi. This provision ensures that a Convention is brought 
before public attention. Member-Govemments should also inform the I.L.O. 
whether or not each Convoition has been ratified. 

Some of the subjects lend themselves more readily to treatment in 
the form of Recommendations, rather than by Conventions. The Recommend¬ 
ations. in fact, supplement or complMnent the Conventions. In the case of 
Reconunendatiems. member-Govemments are obliged to bring thm to the 
attention of their competent national authorities, who have to consider how 
far they can give effect to the provisions. Governments must also send the 
LL.O. periodical reports of the position of their law and practice in relation 
to unratified Conventions and Recommendations. 

The enforcement machinery which the LL.O. relies upon is that of 
public opinion. Once a Cemventiem has been adopted by the LL.O.. only 
public opinitm can ensure that it will be considered for ratificatitm. This is 
the sanction which is available to the LL.O. and on which it relies. 

Other functions of the General Conference include the election of 
members of the Governing Body, the adoption of the annual budget to finance 
the Organization and the examination of the manner in which Conventions 
and Recommendations are being implemented. 
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GoTeming Body 

The Governing Body is composed of representatives of sixteen Gov¬ 
ernments, eight employers and eight workers. Eight of the GovOTimeat seats 
are given to eight countries which are of chief industrial importance, and the 
other eight are held by election. The Government of India comes in the first 
category and has, therefore, a permanent seat on the Governing Body. There 
are, besides, an equal number of deputy members in each group who enjoy 
all privileges, excepting that of voting. 

Among the Governing Body’s functiems are the general supervision of 
the work of the Office, the formulation of policies and programmes, the super¬ 
vision of the Organization’s various committees and commissions and the fix¬ 
ing up of the agenda of the General Conference. 

Office 

The Office comprises the permanent staff of the Organization. The 
headquarters are at Geneva and branch offices are maintained at London, 
New Delhi, Ottawa, Paris, Rome, Shanghai and Washington. There are, be¬ 
sides, full or part-time correspondents in a large number of other countries. 
There is also a liaison office with the United Nations at New York. 

The Office provides the secretariat for the sessions ot the General 
Conference, of the Governing Body, and other meetings and conf^nces. 
It prepares documentation for the meetings of the Organization, publishes 
a variety of periodicals, studies and reports on social and economic questions, 
and collects and distributes information on matters within the Organization’s 
competence. It supplies advice and assistance, on request, to Governments 
and to workers’ and employers’ and other organizations. It provides 
machinery to assist in the effective application of Conventions. 

The office is under the control of a Director-General, and the officials, 
who are drawn from various nationalities, are pledged not to seek or accept 
instructions from any external authority. 

The Other Organs 

In addition to the three principal organs, the I.L.O.’s operating 
machinery has several other parts, each of which has a specific role to play. 
Regional conferences in varioOs parts of the world are convened from time 
to time to tackle problems peculiar to each region. The I.L.O. has also 
established Industrial Committees to deal with the social problems of parti¬ 
cular industries which are of international importance. There is a joint 
Maritime Commission which deals with the problems of workers in the 
world’s merchant marines. There is a whole series of advisory and expert 
committees whose function is to guide the Organization in its work in parti¬ 
cular fields. In addition, two committees have been set up jointly by the 
LL.O. and the World Health Organization. One of these is concerned with 
problems of occupational health, and the other with the hygiene of seafarers. 
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Finally, there is a Committee of Experts on the Application of Con¬ 
ventions and Recommendations. It is the responsibility of this body to 
examine the reports of various Governments on the way in which they are 
giving effect to I.L.O. standards. 

Aefaierements 

By the end of 1953, the I.L.O. has passed 103 Conventions and 97 
Recommendations, These together form what is known as the International 
Labour Code. As stated earlier, these instruments lay down the inter¬ 
national minimum standards of living and employment conditions. It is true 
that several of the member-countries are not able to ratify a large majority 
of these Conventions. Nevertheless, they have, on the whole, exercised a 
sort of moral pressure on backward and less progressive countries of the 
world. They have also proved useful in specializing industrial relations. 
These international instruments have set the pace for social progress, but 
the real benefit flowing from them can be observed over a period of years. 
The International Labour Code may not be regarded as a perfect instrument; 
and yet, it is a living instrument directed towards the uplift of the working 
classes and improving the living standards of the masses all over the world. 

Technical Assistance 

The I.L.O. has, since its earliest years, been providing technical 
assistance to Governments of various countries. A marked expansion of 
this type of work was made possible in 1950 with the coming into operation 
of the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance for economic develop¬ 
ment, which was launched jointly by the United Nations and a number of its 
specialized agencies. Of the sum which the United Nations earmarked for 
this purpose, a portion was placed at the disposal of the I.L.O. In pursuance 
of the new programme, the Organization is able to concentrate on technical 
assistance projects which will help to bring about an early increase in the 
production ot goods and services and thus improve living condi^qns in' 
underdeveloped countries. ^ ^ 

It is not possible, in the coiirse of a small artiple such as this, to do 
justice to the noble and useful work which the I.L.O, has been doing for 
over three decades. The mission it seeks to fulfil is cleariy. described in the 
wett-known Declaration of Philadelphia made in 1944. 

Briefly stated, the LL.O. is an instrument for peace. "It has been 
struggling against the conditions which war brings, against poverty and want, 
against injustice and insecurity. Much has been achieved, but a good deal 
more remains to be accomplished and it can only be possible if all concerned, 
viz.. Government, employers and workers, sincerely support this International 
Organisation in attaining its objectives in a spirit of understanding and 
appreciaticMi of one another’s point of view. That alone can contribute to a 
lasting peace in this unsettled world. 
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Mr. RAMANLAL G. SARAIYA, B.A., B.Sc., O.B.R, 
J.P.y President^ Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry (1953-54), // Vice-Chairman^ Messrs* Narandas 
Kafaram €> O?., Ltd., Bombay^ and Vice-President, Cotton 
Advisory Board, Mr. Saraiya was Vice-President of the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee (1947-52) and President of 
the Indian Merchants* Chamber, '^mbay, />r 1950. 

Mr, Saraiya led the Indian delegation to the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee Plenary sessions in Cairo, 

Brussels and Washington^ in 1948, 1949 and 1950 respectively, 
and acted as observer on behalf of the Government of India 
at the Universal Cotton Standards Conference held in 
Washington in 1950. was a member of the Expert 
Committee on Futures Markets {Regulation) Bill, 1950. 

Mr. Saraiya is a director of a number of companies covering 
cotton textiles, cotton ginning and pressing, salt, cement, 
cycle, and banking. He has very recently been appointed Chairman 
of the Bombay State Road Transport Corporation. 



Indian Cotton—Retrospect and Prospect 

By R. G. saraiya, B.A., B.Sc., O.B.E., J.P. 


^HE history of cotton in India from the earliest times upto the eighteenth 
century is reputed to be one of leadership in the world of cotton growing 
and textile manufacture. The turning point in the cotton economy of India 
was in the eighteenth century when the Industrial Revolution in Europe and 
consolidation of British power in India broke up the textile centres of India. 
India gradually assumed the role of a producer of raw cotton for Great Britain 
and a market for British textiles. As the hunger of the British textile industry 
for cotton increased, India was urged to produce more and more cotton. In 
the first half of the nineteenth century, cotton production in the U.S.A. began 
to make rapid skides and the competition of American cotton greatly decreased 
Indian exports to Britain and Europe. The slump in India’s export trade in 
cotton was relieved by the American Civil War in the 1860’s. This prosperity 
was, however, short-lived. By 1883 India was producing about 16 lakh bales 
per annum on an average, of which roughly one-fifth was consumed in India 
and the balance, averaging around 13 lakh bales, was exported every year. 
From 1883 to 1900, the production of cotton in India continued to increase 
steadily and the consumption also increased, due to the establishment of cotton 
textile mills in the country. During this period, the average production was of 
the order of 21i lakh bales, of which slightly less than half was consumed in 
India and the balance exported. 


The years from 1900 to 1914 continued to witness a steady increase in 
the production of cotton in India, while consumption and exports also increased 
side by side. Production during the five-year period ended 1913-14 averaged 
42.70 lakh bales, while the average annual exports were 26.14 lakh bales and 
mill consumption (including foreign cotton) 20.26 lakh bales. The bulk— 
about 75 per cent.—of the production at this time consisted of short-staple 
cotton (11/16 inch and below). An interesting feature of this period was the 
increasing importance of Japan as a customer for Indian cotton, her share 
of the total exports having risen from 21 per cent, in 1903-04 to nearly 
50 per cent, in 1912-13. 

The production of cotton continued to increase further during the First 
World War and the subsequent period. There had been a decline in exports 
during the war years, but these soon recovered to the pre-war level. During 
the quinquennium ended 1922-23, the average cotton production was 45.87 
lakh bales, mill consumption 20.94 lakh bales and exports 25.65 lakh bales. 
There was a small increase in the production of medium and long-stapled 
varieties, the proportion of these varieties being roughly 33 per cent, of the 
total crop. The medium and long-stapled qualities were largely used by Indian 
mills, which also started using foreign cotton, viz., East African, U.S.A. and 
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_|ptian qualities around this time. The bulk of the short-staple cotton was 

^.^v3^orted, notably to Japan and the Continent. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee 

The conditions arising from the First World War helped to focus the 
attention of the Government on the problems of the cotton industry, viz., the 
increasing shortage of suitable cotton for Indian mills and the growing depen¬ 
dence of the cotton economy on exports. As a result, the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee was established in 1921, and provided with funds for undertaking 
measures for the improvement of the growing, marketing and manufacture 
of cotton. During the period 1923-47, the Committee paid special attention to 
achieving a balanced production of different varieties of cotton to meet the 
internal and external demands. Special steps were also taken by the Committee 
during the Second World War to reduce the production of short-staple cotton 
which had become a drag on the market. The change in the character of the 
cotton crop and the replacement of the short-staple varieties of Deshi, Oomra 
and Broach by medium-staple Jarillas and Vijay was reflected in the new Indian 
cotton contract, ^the basis for which was fine Jarilla f inch. This contract 
replaced the old Broach and Oomra contracts for which the basis was 
Broach and Oomra Deshi. 

The position regarding the improvement in the quality of the Indian 
cotton crop upto 1947 is illustrated by Table 1. It will be noticed that despite 
a 25 per cent, reduction in the crop, the average production in 1942-47 of long 
and medium-staple cottons was 66 per cent, and 22 per cent, higher, while that 
of short-staple cotton was 67 per cent. lower, as compared with the averages 
for the years 1922-27 : 


The war years saw a sharp curtailment in the production of cotton. 
This was due partly to the lack of demand for short-staple cotton, the markets 
for which had been closed by the war, and partly to the great efforts made by 
the Government to increase the production of food in the country. As a result, 
the area under cotton, which was 23,490,000 acres in 1938-39, was gradually 
reduced to only 14,901,000 acres by 1946-47. The trends of cotton production, 
imports, domestic consumption and exports are brought out in Tabic IL It 
will be seen that imports of foreign cotton and Indian mill consumption of all 
kinds of cotton witnessed a marked increase, while exports showed a pre¬ 
cipitous decline, as compared with the figures for the five-year period ended 
1927-28. The war-time closure of India’s export markets for cotton had serious 
repercussions on the cotton economy. This can be judged from the fact 
that the stocks of cotton had increased sharply from 18.06 lakh bales on 
31st August 1939 to 47.96 lakh bales on 31st August 1945. 

Table II 

(In thousand bales of 392 lbs. net) 


Mill consump- 


Year 

Production 

Imports 

tion including 
foreign 
cotton 

Exports 

1923-24/27-28 .. 

.. 5,690 

195 

2,137 

3,439 

1928-29/32-33 .. 

4,983 

315 

2,623 

3,118 

1933-34/38-39 .. 

.. 5,473 

440 

3,271 

3,281 

1939-40/41-42 .. 

.. 5,737 

575 

4,224 

1,742- 

1942-43/46-47 .. 

4,201 

575 

4,599 

600. 



Table I 


(Production in thousand bales of 392 lbs. net.) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Long-staple 
(V and 
above) 

Medium-staple 
(below Y and 
above 11/16") 

Short-staple 
(11/16" and 
below) 

Total 

all 

staples 

Proportion of 
short-staple 
cotton (col, 3) 
to total pro¬ 
duction (col. 4) 

Average 

mi-n 

707 

1.612 

3,241 

5,560 

Per cent. 
58.3 

1942*43 

. 1,398 * 

2.141 

1,259 

4,798 

26.2 

194344 

1,519 

‘ 2,550 

1.297 

5.366 

24.2 

194445 

1,157 , 

• 1.613 

883. ' 

3,653 

24.2 

194546 

910 ' 

1.772 , 

920 

‘3,602 

r 23.5 

194647 

- 896 

' 1,738 , 

951 

3,585 

, 26.5 

Average 






194247 

1,176 

1,963 

1,062 

4.201 

25.3 


The partition of India on the 15th August 1947 was an important 
milestone in the history of Indian cotton. The following table shows the effect 
of the Partition on the cotton economies of the newly-created States of 
Pakistan and the Indian Union ; 

Table III 

Pre-Partition Year 1946-47 
(In thousands) 

Total acreage Production Mill consumption 
(Acres) (Bales) (Bales) 

Undivided India .. 14,901 4,200 3,940 

Pakistan .. 7! 3,230 (22%) 1,600 (38%) sF (2%) 

Indian Union .. .. 11,671 (78%) 2,600 (62%) 3,860 (98%) 


Nou .—l bale - 392 lbs. net; candy 784 lbs.; lakh « 1,00,000. 

Figures of cotton productlorr and cotton consumption do not include the quantity of extra-factory consumptioo, or the quantity of cotton used in the manufacture of beddings 
and quilts. 
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The consumption of 38.6 lakh bales by mills in the Indian Union in 1946-47 
consisted of 15.1 lakh bales long-staple (i inch and above), 18.1 lakh bales 
medium-staple (below i inch and above 11/16 inch) and 5.4 lakh bales short- 
staple cotton. As regards the short-staple varieties, India was self-sufficient, 
but the mills in the Indian Union were dependent on Pakistan cotton to the 
extent of 9.8 lakh bales (medium and long-staple varieties) and on other long- 
staple (over 1 inch) foreign cotton for 7.0 lakh bales. It may be mentioned, 
however, that India’s dependence on Pakistan cotton was mainly due to the fact 
that the reduction in the cotton acreage in Undivided India since 1938-39 was 
largely effected in the territories assigned to the Indian Union. 


Development After Partitioo 

In the years immediately following the Partition, India’s production of 
cotton was well below the requirements of her mills, and the country was forced 
to import 11.0 lakh bales (including 4.08 lakh bales from Pakistan) in 1947-48, 
and 10.78 lakh bales (including 3.40 lakh bales from Pakistan) in 1948-49. 
Despite the high priority given to the cultivation of food during these years, 
some efforts were made to increase the production of medium and long-staple 
varieties, by intensive and more scientific cultivation of the existing acreage. 
The efforts, however, met with limited success, owing to the unremunerative 
prices for cotton in comparison with foodgrains, oilseeds and other cash crops. 
The ceiling prices for cotton fixed by Government were not only too low, but 
the differentials fixed for the medium and long-staple varieties were also such 
as to discourage the production of better cottons. 

The cotton season 1949-50 saw a total stoppage of imports from Pakistan 
following the decision of the Pakistan Government not to devalue their cur¬ 
rency while India devalued her currency along with the pound sterling. A very 
acute shortage of cotton developed during this year, as the crop was small 
and the carry-over from the previous season, from which any deficit could have 
been met, had been reduced to the barest minimum. The supply of cotton was 
even insufficient to meet the appreciably smaller requirements of Indian mills 
that year. Under the circumstances, the Government of India had to make 
special arrangements to import 12.5 lakh bales of cotton from foreign countries. 
The large recurring imports of cotton every year, which amounted to more 
tfean 30 per cent, of the country’s requirements, involved a heavy drain on the 
finances of the nation, and led the Government to take special measures to 
increase the cotton production during the next season 1950-51. Besides increas¬ 
ing the basic ceiling prices of all varieties of cotton by Rs. 150/- per candy, the 
Government took steps in the form of removing all restrictions on the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton, special provision of irrigation facilities, remission of land revenue 
and a guarantee to the State Governments to make good the shortage in food- 
grains caused by diversion of land to cotton. By these measures, it was hoped 
to increase the production by 6.0 lakh bales, but due to unfavourable 
weather conditions, the actual additional output in the ensuing season was only 
3.0 lakh bales. 


The Government further increased the basic ceiling prices of Indian cottotf 
by Rs. 50/- per candy for the 1951-52 season and fixed a target of production of 
40 lakh bales. The actual production during this season, however, was only 
36.23 lakh bales. The Government’s short-term plan to produce enough cotton 
to meet the domestic demand for Indo-Pakistan varieties and essential export 
requirements was embodied in the first Five-Year Plan which programmed an 
increase in production of 12.6 lakh bales for the period 1951-52 to 1955-56. 
That the Planning Commission’s target is modest and capable of achievement 
will be seen from the following table, which shows the progressive improvement 
in Indian cotton production. The cotton production for the current season 
1953-54 was at one time reckoned at 42 lakh bales but estimates have subse¬ 
quently been reduced due to unfavourable weather in certain tracts. It is 
worth noting that the cotton acreage in India during the current season is 
placed at slightly over 17 million acres as against approximately 11 million 
acres in 1947-48. 


Table IV 


(In thousand bales of 392 lbs. net.) 

Mill con- 





Imports 

sumption 


Year 


Commercial 

{including 

(including 

Exports 



crop 

Pak cotton) 

foreign 






cotton) 


1947-48 


.. 2.920 

1,100 

4,211 

800 

1948-49 


.. 2,030 

1,078 

4,255 

299 

1949-50 


.. 2,701 

1,252 

3,685 

232 

1950-51 


,. 3.030 

831 

3,622 

175 

1951-52 


.. 3.623 

1,241 

4,071 

197 

1952-53 


3,500 

677 

4,460 

335 

1953-54 (estimated) 

4,050 

725 

4,560 

175 


The increasing cotton production in the country has naturally resulted 
in a sharp rise in the use of cotton by Indian mills. During the cotton season 
1952-53 mill consumption reached a post-war record level of 44.60 lakh bales 
consisting of 36.11 lakh bales Indian cotton and 8.49 lakh bales foreign cotton. 
On present indications, the consumption of cotton is expected to increase still 
further during the current season to about 45.50 lakh bales, comprising 38.0 
lakh bales Indian and 7.50 lakh bales foreign cotton. Classified by staple 
length groups, according to trade ideas, the requirements of Indian mills may 
be placed approximately, as under :— 


(In bales of 392 lbs. net) 

Foreign cotton 

1-1/16 inch and above . 

Indian cotton 

Long-staple, J inch and above .. .. 6,00,000 

Medium-staple, below J inch and above 

11/16 inch .. 27,00,000 

Short-staple, 11/16 inch and below .. 5,00,000 


7,50,000 


38,00,000 
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In addition to the above, provision should be made for export of at least 
2.0 lakh bales short-staple cotton. 


As far as cotton prodpction during the current season is concerned, it 
may be said that except in regard to cotton of 1-1/16 inch and over, India has 
achieved a major degree of self-sufficiency. It may be expected that a more 
comfortable supply position would be achieved in a few years when the multi¬ 
purpose irrigation projects are completed, increasing the area under irrigated 
varieties and reducing the dependence on rain-fed conditions, and the yield 
per acre has also improved by means of better manuring, selection of disease- 
resistant varieties, improved seeds, etc. 


With regard to cotton of 1-1/16 inch and over, it would be possible to 
reduce India’s dependence on foreign growths only gradually. The Planning 
Commission have estimated that the country’s annual requirements of such cotton 
by 1956 would be 12.0 lakh bales, but it seems likely that the actual requirements 
might be much lower by 1956. At present cottons comparable in quality to 
these varieties are produced in India on a very limited scale—such as Raja- 
palayam Co.4 quality grown in Madras State comparable to the lower styles 
of East African cotton. Efforts are being continued to breed extra long-staple 
cotton suitable to Indian conditions, and there is every reason to believe that 
these would be successful in a few years’ time. 


India’s past history in the field of adaptability to new varieties is quite 
encouraging. At the beginning of the present century, India was merely a pro¬ 
ducer of cotton of indifferent quality for export. With the creation of a domestic 
demand for improved qualities, by the growth of mills within the country, the 
cultivation of better qualities was fostered. The Partition upset the entire bal¬ 
ance of production and consumption of Undivided India, and, as far as India 
was concerned, created a sudden gap of about 10.0 lakh bales in the supply 
of medium and long-staple cottons. That this gap has been filled in six or seven 
years is no mean achievement, the credit for which goes to the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, the Central and State Governments concerned, and no 
doubt the agriculturists. It is worth remembering that the process involved the 
almost entire replacement of the traditional short-staple Bengal cotton 
grown in the East Punjab and Pepsu States by superior extra long-staple 
strains like 216F. 


Looking Ahead 

To visualize the future of Indian cotton, say after a period of ten years, 
it is necessary to have an idea of the likely demand for cloth in India at the end 
of that period. The per capita consumption of cloth in this country at present 
is about thirteen yards per annum. The target for production of cloth in India 
fixed by the Planning Commission to be achieved by 1955-56 (which incidentally 
has already been achieved in so far as the mill production is concerned) pro¬ 
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vides for a per capita consumption of fifteen yards. With the anticipated rise 
in the standard of living as a result of the execution of the first Five-Year Plan 
which will be followed by the second Five-Year Plan, ihtper capita consumption 
of cloth in 1964 may be expected to be appreciably higher than fifteen yards. 
Provision should also be made for a potential demand for cotton for subsidiary 
use by industries, as no doubt the second Five-Year Plan will provide for fur¬ 
ther industrial expansion. In industrially advanced countries cotton is being 
used in a wide range of subsidiary uses and the demand for cotton from this 
source is quite important. The National Cotton Council of America lists over 
sixty industrial uses for raw cotton, and it is interesting to note that in 1941 
the automobile industry alone consumed 1,005,000 bales (478 lbs. net per bale) 
of cotton and cotton materials. 

Even taking the per capita consumption of cloth at the conservative 
figure of 15 yards, the total requirements in respect of cloth in India may be 
estimated at 6,150 million yards for an estimated population of about 410 
millions. But an annual consumption of 15 yards per head is indeed very 
modest and there, is no reason why a slightly higher target should not be capa¬ 
ble of realization. Estimating the per capita annual consumption of cloth at 
20 yards, the total requirements of cloth annually would be 8,200 million 
yards. Adding provision for export of nearly 1,000 million yards, the total 
requirements of cloth by 1964 would be well over 9,000 million yards. The 
quantity of cotton required for manufacturing this may be estimated at nearly 
65 lakh bales and allowing for imports of long-staple foreign cotton at, say, 
5 lakh bales India should aim at producing 60 lakh bales of cotton within its 
borders. The production of this much cotton would require, on the basis of 
current average yields, an area slightly larger than the cotton acreage before 
World War II, in the territories comprising the Indian Union. The cotton 
acreage needed actually would, however, be somewhat lower and capable of 
realization in view of the substantial rise in the yield per acre that may be 
expected from the likely addition of over a million acres in the area under 
irrigated cotton with the completion of the Bakra Project in the Punjab and 
the Tungabhadra Project in the Andhra, Mysore and Hyderabad States, apart 
from other projects under construction or contemplation. In fact, the pro¬ 
jects under construction in the cotton growing States, after completion are 
expected to bring under irrigation about four to five million acres of land of 
which roughly 1.5 million acres may be put to the cultivation of good quality 
cotton in the normal course of rotation. It will thus be seen that resources 
are available for the production of adequate quantities of cotton in this country 
to meet the expanding requirements of the indigenous textile industry. It is 
to be sincerely hoped that the agricultural and economic policies of the Govern¬ 
ment will be so shaped by the Second Five-Year Plan as to make the moderate 
targets broadly indicated above capable of achievement. 
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The Silk Industry in India 

By murarji J. VAIDYA, B.Com., F.R.Econ.S., J.P. 


silk industry in India has its origin in the unrecorded past but there 
is no doubt that it is a very ancient industry which has existed in our 
country for thousands of years. Some historians believe that the industry 
originated in China where the Chinese Empress, Si-Sing-Chi, discovered the 
existence of silk-worms and invented the process of reeling raw silk from 
the silk-worm. This discovery was of such great economic importance to 
China that the Empress was worshipped for centuries in China as the Silk¬ 
worm Goddess. The industry subsequently spread to other countries in 
Asia. Japan and India were the two countries which developed this industry 
to a large extent, so much so that Japan has risen to the position of the 
largest and the most important producer of raw silk and of silk fabrics in 
the world. 

In our country, the industry was originally centred in Bengal and it 
developed there to a very considerable extent. In recent times, the industry 
spread to other parts of India, notably to the States of Mysore. Madras, and 
Jammu and Kashmir. In the days of the East India Company, for example, 
exports of raw silk from India constituted an important item of the Company’s 
trading activities: As far back as a.d. 1793, nearly 8 lakh lbs. of raw silk 
were exported from Bengal to England but the maximum quantity ever 
exported to England from Bengal in any one year was 15,11,768 lbs. in the 
year a.d. 1860. After the cessation of the Company’s monopoly, however, the 
support and care which the industry used to receive from the East India 


Company gradually declined and by the beginning of the present century, India 
was importing nearly 25 lakh lbs. of raw silk from foreign countries although 
at the same time India continued to export her own raw silk at about the 
same rate as in a.d. I860. While the imports continued to remain at more 
or less the same figure until the period of the first and second World Wars, 
exports of Indian raw silk gradually began to decline. The incidence of 
“pebrine,” a disease which particularly affects silk-worms, was largely 
responsible for the decline of production of raw silk in India and its ultimate 
virtual disappearance in the latter half of the last century, round about 
a.d. 1875. It was only at the beginning of the present century that the Kashmir 
and Mysore industries were revived in their modem form by importing new 
varieties of silk-worms from China, Japan and other silk-producing countries. 
The industry has, however, been nursed and looked after by the Governments 
of the States of Kashmir and Mysore and its continuance in our country was 
largely due to the care taken by these two State Governments. 

By 1930, however, the industry found itself in a precarious position 
due to the competition from Japan. It approached the Government of India 
for protection and the first Tariff Board was appointed fo inquire into the 
case for protection to the sericulture industry, by a resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment dated 3rd December. 1932. It submitted its report in 1933 and 
recommended the grant of protection to this industry. The Government 
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the recommendation of the Board and granted protection to the 

Another Tariff Board was appointed in April 1938 to examine the 
question of the continuance of the protection granted for a period of five 
years in 1934. This second Tariff Board submitted its report in 1939. 

The Government of India were considering the recommendation of the 
Board which was in favour of continuing protection; but due to the 
unsettled international political conditions which resulted in the commence¬ 
ment of the second World War in September 1939, no further action was 
taken by the Government on the report of the Board. 

During the period of the war, the industry received from the then 
Government of India, for the first time in its history, genuine, active and 
material assistance for its development. A sum of Rs. 18 lakhs was spent in 
the early part of the war by the Government to increase the number of basins 
engaged in the reeling of silk in the filatures in Mysore, Madras and Bengal. 
As a result of this assistance, the industry was able to supply large quantities 
of raw silk for the manufacture of parachute fabrics during the war. It may 
be mentioned here that during the last war, India was the only country in the 
British Commonwealth which produced raw silk and as such, the Indian seri¬ 
culture industry assumed a very great strategic importance. At the same time, 
supplies of raw silk for the production of silk fabrics for civilian consumption 
were subjected to very stringent restrictions and only such qualities of raw 
silk as were rejected by the Government as being unsuitable for the manu¬ 
facture of parachute fabrics were permitted to be utilized for civilian con¬ 
sumption. As a result of this curtailment of filature or machine-reeled silk 
the charka or hand-reeled silk received great impetus and the demand for it 
increased considerably during the war. The prices of raw silk also registered 
an abnormal and unprecedented rise during the last World War. As against 
the price of about Rs. 5 per lb. for good quality filature silk which was pre¬ 
valent before the war, the highest price reached during the war was Rs. 105 or 
an increase of 2,000 per cent.! 

After the cessation of hostilities, the demand for raw silk, however, 
continued to be heavy for some time ; but by 1947, imports of raw silk were 
possible and were permitted, due to the revival of the industry in Japan and 
in Italy and also due to the policy of the Government, at that time, to stimulate 
the imports of consumer goods to fight the inflated prices in our country. As 
a result of this policy, by 1948, the prices of raw silk in India came down to 
as low as Rs. 17 per lb. The indigenous industry had. therefore, to approach 
the Government of India for protection, because it complained that this price 
was entirely uneconomic and resulted in a great loss to the indigenous industry. 
The matter was entrusted to a third Tariff Board which went into the question 
very thoroughly and reported to the Government in 1949, recommending an 



unprecedented high tariff wall of 30 per cent, ad valorem plus a specific dutfj 
of Rs. 15-12 per lb. on imported raw silk. As a result of this very high degree 
of protection granted to the industry, the prices of raw silk shot up. The Tariff 
Board had estimated the fair selling price of indigenous filature silk at about 
Rs. 27 per lb. but actually the price of raw silk went up to as high as Rs. 55 
per lb. because of this very heavy import duty. The natural consequence ot 
this rise in price was that the demand for raw silk began to fall off. This fall 
in the demand for raw silk was in turn due to the fall in demand for silk 
fabrics. The consumer of silk fabrics found that the prices of finished fabrics 
had gone up far beyond his capacity to pay and he, therefore, changed over 
to rayon or artificial silk fabrics wherever he could. 

The situation became so acute that the Government directed the Tariff 
Board to go into the question of this high specific duty once again and the 
Tariff Board recommended, and the Government agreed to, a reduction in 
the specific duty from Rs. 15-12 to Rs. 6 per lb., which was. however, again 
changed to 30 per cent, ad valorem plus Rs. 12 per lb. 

It must be noted here that the international prices for raw silk were 
subject to very heavy fluctuations at this time. The prices of Japanese raw 
silk, which were formerly moving round a \cvel of 2.50 dollars per lb. after 
the war and during the American occupation, began to go up and they 
ultimately rose to over 5.00 dollars per lb. This increase in price was later 
followed by the devaluation of the sterling and the rupee in relation to the 
dollar. The cost of Japanese raw silk to India therefore rose from Rs. 9 per 
lb. c.i.f. to about Rs. 22 c.i.f. Indian port. 

The position was again reviewed by the fourth Tariff Board which 
reported in 1951 to the Government of India. In their resolution dated 31st 
March. 1951, the Government accepted the recommendation of this inquiry 
and fixed the protective duty at 30 per cent, ad valorem plus Rs. 6-8 per lb. 
as specific duty. The Board estimated the fair selling price at about Rs. 31. 
as against Rs. 27 previously estimated for the indigenous raw silk. As a result 
of this reduction in the sp)ecific duty and also due to the reduction in demand, 
the price of indigenous raw silk came down to within Rs. 40 per lb. The 
demand, however, did not show any appreciable increase and the production 
of filature silk also did not show any improvement. 

The fourth Tariff Board had recommended the review of the position by 
the end of June 1952 but, due to various reasons, the inquiry into the seri¬ 
culture industry could not be undertaken until 1953 by the newly constituted 
Tariff Commission. The Government of India, in their resolution dated 
3Ist December 1953, announced the recommendations of the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion which involved the abolition of the specific duty altogether and the 
retention of the duty of 30 per cent, ad valorem only on raw silk. The Gov¬ 
ernment, however, did not agree with the recommendations of the Commis¬ 
sion and retained the level of protection granted in 1952 for a period of five 
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from 1st January 1954. The prices 
x’^flrictuate round about Rs. 35 per lb. 


of raw silk, however, continued to 


The one important factor that has to be taken note of in connection 
with the sericulture industry is the price factor. It assumes a great importance 
in the case of this industry because of the existence of synthetic fibres which 
enable the weaver to produce fabrics having more or less the same appearance 
and feel. These synthetic fibres such as rayon, nylon, orlon, vinyon, etc., 
enable the weaver to produce a variety of fabrics which have a great resem¬ 
blance to the real silk fabrics but whose cost is very much lower. Before 
World War II. the ratio between the price of rayon and raw silk yam was 
about 1 to 5 whereas the ratio between the prices of rayon fabrics and silk 
fabrics was 1 to 3. It has been found from past experience that any disturbance 
of this ratio leads to a shifting in the demand for raw silk one way or the other. 
A disproportionate increase in the price of raw silk and, consequently, of silk 
fabrics leads to a fall in the demand for raw silk and an increased demand 
for rayon. The present ratio between the prices of rayon and raw silk yams 
is about 1 to 10 and the ratio between the prices of rayon and real silk fabrics 
is 1 to 5. It will be obvious, therefore, that raw silk today is proportionately 
very much costlier than rayon. It is also common knowledge that as a result 
of this disproportion, the demand for real silk fabrics and, consequently, for 
raw silk has undergone a reduction to such an extent that even handloom 
weavers who were accustomed to weave raw silk for generations and to pro¬ 
duce real silk fabrics, have been forced to give up the weaving of raw silk and 
to take to the weaving of rayon. 


As a result of this great fall in the demand and in the use of real silk 
in our country, the silk industry has not been able to make the progress 
which it should have made. The main factors that are responsible for this 
state of affairs are as follows ; 


Why Progress is Unsatisfactory 

The cost of production of raw silk is mainly dependent on two 
factors: (a) the cost of mulberry leaves and (b) the cost of labour involved in 
rearing the worms. It is well known that sericulture is a rural industry. Agri¬ 
cultural labour takes up this industry as a subsidiary occupation to augment 
the agricultural income. Then again, mulberry has to be grown in those 
parts of the country where it is grown as plants on agricultural 
lands. With the high prices of agricultural produce prevailing in the 
post-war periods, the farmer is more inclined to grow other types 
of agricultural produce like food crops and cash crops rather than 
grow mulberry unless he gets a higher monetary yield from it as compared 
to other crops. This would mean that mulberry would only be available at 
high prices. Similarly, wages or cash return which the farmer or agricultural 


labour gets by working for the growing of food crops determines whether th 
would be prepared to work for the rearing of silk-worms. In other w<wds. 
the wages or cash returns to the labour or farmer for the growing of silk¬ 
worms have got to be higher as compared to the return for the labour obtained 
by food crops or cash crops. All this invariably results in a high cost of 
cocoons and the consequent high prices of raw silk and silk fabrics. 
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A third factor that prevents the progress of the silk industry is the 
very poor yield from cocoons due to the poor renditta. In Japan, for example, 
6 to 7 lbs. of cocoons are required to produce 1 lb. of raw silk but in our coun¬ 
try about 17 lbs. of cocoons are required to produce a pound of raw silk. Even 
for the best variety of cocoons in India, 14 lbs. are required to produce a pound 
of raw silk. It is obvious that this makes for a tremendous increase in the 
cost of raw silk. 


Various attempts have been made from time to time to acclimatize 
the superior varieties of foreign mulberry plants and of foreign silk-worms to 
our conditions with a view to improving the yield of mulberry leaves and of 
raw silk. But due to the comparatively warmer climate and to the difference in 
the conditions, these foreign varieties have not been successfully acclimatized to 
any great extent in our country. The main centres of silk production in our 
country, as stated above, are the States of Madras, Mysore, West Bengal and 
Jammu and Kashmir. The climatic conditions in Mysore and in West Bengal 
have not proved to be favourable to the growth of healthy and superior types 
of silk-worms. The most important question which requires very serious con¬ 
sideration is whether the present locations of the industry are really suitable 
and favourable for its growth and progress along sound lines. It can, of course 
be appreciated that any wholesale migration of the industry from one centre 
to another would involve a great deal of diflBiculty and, perhaps, hardship to 
the rural population concerned. But in the interests of the industry as a whole 
and of the economy of the country, it is highly essential that the suitability of 
the present centres of industry should be thoroughly gone into and if it is found 
that the climatic and natural factors, as also the economic factors like cost 
of mulberry and return, the nature of soil, etc., do not favour the continuation 
of the industry ita the existing centres, the question of shifting the industry 
from the existing centres to more favourable centres should be very carefully 
examined. Ours is a large country having almost all the varieties of climatic 
and geographical factors which make for the successful operation of this indus¬ 
try and more suitable centres could definitely be found if a thorough examina¬ 
tion of the question is made. In Ka^mir, for example, the industry has been 
in existence for a long time. Still, it is entirely dependant for its continuance 
on the import of new seeds every year. Other countries like Japan. China and 
Italy which are practising this industry have evolved their own special specks 
of improved mulberry plants as also of worms. 
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The growing of mulberry is also done in different parts of our 
try in two different ways. In Kashmir the mulberry leaves are obtained 
from trees. This means that there should be forests of mulberry trees to pro¬ 
vide the required quantity of leaves for feeding silk-worms. But in Mysore, 
for example, the entire industry is dependent for the supply of mulberry leaves 
on mulberry plants which have to be raised in the same way as any other crop. 
It has been found that mulberry grown in the form of plants requires much 
more labour and is far more costly than tree-mulberry. The switch-over from 
plant mulberry to tree mulberry from the point of view of cost is. therefore, 
necessary. But then, it must be remembered that the area where trees are 
proposed to be grown should have the necessary climatic and other geogra¬ 
phical facilities including large areas of land which could be converted into 
mulberry forests. This factor also, therefore, requires a very thorough 
examination. 


What Goveroment Have Done 

Apart from these factors which have stood in the way of its deve¬ 
lopment in our country, the industry, it must be appreciated, is of great im¬ 
portance to our rural economy in the areas where it is practised. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India, therefore, have very rightly given special attention to it after 
independence. In December 1947, the Hon’ble Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee, 
the then Minister for Industries, convened the First Silk Conference in New 
Delhi. As a result of the deliberations of this Conference, the Government 
of India introduced a Bill in Parliament to set up a Central Silk Board. The 
Bill was duly passed and in 1949 the Central Silk Board was set up by the 
Government of India as an autonomous body to carry on the work of research 
and development of sericulture industry. During its existence of four years, 
the Central Silk Board has, out of the funds placed at its disposal by the 
Government of India from time to time, supported a number of research 
schemes designed to improve the quality and quantity of production of raw silk 
through the Sericulture Departments of the States concerned. The Board has 
also helped in setting up regulated markets for cocoons and has tendered advice 
to Government from time to time on measures to stabilize the industry and to 
protect it from external competition. A number of students have also been 
sent abroad for studying and for practical training in sericulture. The Board 
has also encouraged the spread of improved methods of reeling, both in the 
filature section and in the charka section. 

The production of raw silk in the country at present consists of two 
different varieties. One is of mulberry raw silk and the other is pf non- 
mulbeny variety which is produced by worms which are fed on castor and 
other types of leaves. This latter variety consists of Eri, Muga, Endi, etc., 
types of raw silk and is usually coarser than the mulberry raw silk. 


Mysore, Madras, West Bengal and the State of Jammu and Kashmir are 
the main centres of production of mulberry raw silk. Its total production 
was 2.2 million lbs, in 1948. But since then, it has been declining. It was 
1.93 million lbs. in 1951 and 1.74 million lbs. in 1952. The imports for the 
respective years were 1.85 million lbs., 1.2.million lbs. and 0.35 million lbs. 


The quality of the raw silk produced in Kashmir is the finest because 
of the continuous import of better quality seeds from foreign countries, while 
the raw silk produced in Mysore, West Bengal and Madras is not so good 
because it is produced entirely from indigenous or cross bred species of worms. 
The average quality, however, of Indian raw silk does not range higher than 
International D Grade. In Japan, on the other hand, they have recently pro¬ 
duced not only Triple A but even the Five A variety of superior raw silk 
which is considered to be the last word in quality and fineness. 


Non-mulberry silk also plays an important part inasmuch as it provides 
the raw material for the large variety of coarser silk fabrics used by Indians, 
particularly in the rural areas. The total production of non-mulberry raw 
silk in India is estimated at 8 lakh lbs. Non-mulberry raw silk industry, 
however, is not organized in the manner in which the mulberry silk industry 
is because it exists in the form of a cottage industry in different parts of the 
country, particularly in Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, etc. 


The consumption of raw silk in India, however, has been estimated at 
about 4 million lbs. Even taking the imports into account, it will be observed 
that there is a gap between the available supply and the potential demand for 
mulberry raw silk in India. The correct manner of making up this gap would 
be to increase indigenous production. 

The sericulture industry, in its turn, however, has to depend for its 
development and prosperity on the prosperity of the silk weaving industry 
because it is the latter which supplies the finished products, viz., the silk 
fabrics to the consumer. The Tariff Commission have recognized the im¬ 
portance of this fact by recommending, at every stage, a compensatory 
protective duty on the imported silk fabrics in a manner which would make 
good the increased cost which the industry has to pay for its raw material 
because of the heavy protective duty levied on raw silk. It cannot be over¬ 
emphasized here, as has been pointed out already in the foreping paragraphs, 
that the purchasing power of the consumer of silk fabrics is the final deter¬ 
mining factor on which the growth and development of the sericulture indus¬ 
try as well as of the silk weaving industry depend. The extent to whip both 
these industries are able to cater to the requirements of the consumer in good 
quality and at reasonable prices would, in the final analysis, justify the cost 
which the consumer has to pay for the heavy protection (which was, at one 
time, perhaps the highest level of protection ever granted) to this industry. 
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Kbadi in Free India 

By C. K. NARAYANSWAMY 


'J'HE re-discovcry of the spinning wheel and khadi by Mahatma Gandhi 
some forty-five years ago is a significant contribution to new economic 
thinking. At the time when he first spoke of the spinning wheel, he had not 
seen one and did not know the distinction between the wheel and the loom. 
This was in 1908 when, in a flash, he saw in it the panacea for the pauperism 
of the Indian masses and a doughty instrument of national freedom. Some 
twelve years later, when he advocated khadU the handspun and handwoven 
cotton cloth, as the only true swadeshi, it came to signify many things, and 
around it grew certain high principles of economics and ethics. The ^'khadi 
spirit” came to be synonymous with plain living and high thinking and pre¬ 
saged the evolution of a new social order devoid of inequities and inequalities. 
It restored to manual labour its dignity and established the fundamental truth 
that man must live by the sweat of his brow. 

To the critics and scoffers, among whom were not a few economists 
steeped in Western lines of thinking, Gandhiji said: Khadi is the only true 
economic proposition in terms of the millions of villagers until such time, 
if ever, when a better system of supplying work and adequate wages for every 
able-bodied person above the age of sixteen, male or female, is found for him 
in the field, cottage or even factory in every one of the villages in India; or 
till sufficient cities are built up to displace the villages so as to give the villagers 
the necessary comforts and amenities that a well-regulated life demands and 
is entitled to. Some people scoff at khadi and betray signs of impatience or 
disgust when one talks of hand-spinning. But it ceases to be an object of dis¬ 
gust or ridicule immediately you attribute to it the power of removing India¬ 
wide idleness, unemployment, and consequent pauperism. Many will not 
accept my position, but I have faith that the day will come—it may be after 
my death—when men will say that, after all, what Gandhi said was right.” 
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And today it can be said that economic thought in post-war years has 
tending towards the truth that Gandhiji espoused against great odds. 
Experts have found, after elaborate inquiry and laborious thinking, that 
in countries like India, village industries like khadi are the most feasible 
pattern of development. 


Hand-spinning and hand-weaving have been India’s traditional village 
industries. The spinning wheel, or the charkha^ was being universally plied 
in most Indian homes. It is on record that cotton spinning and weaving had 
existed as a thriving industry and trade of India between 1500 b.c. and a.d. 
1500. Every process from the picking of the raw cotton to the turning out of 
the finished fabric was done by hand. The quality and count of yarn and the 
texture and fineness of the cloth woven by the Indian spinners and weavers 
constituted the wonder of the old world. It was because of the great progress 
that the industry had achieved that India had a large and extensive export 
trade on three continents. Even as late as 1702 imports of Indian cotton fab¬ 
rics into England alone amounted to £1,053,725, not a small amount for 
those times. Of the quality of our cottons, Marco Polo and Tavernier have 
sung pans of praise. The texture of Indian cottons has even been compared 
to the likeness of a spider’s web—so fine, so delicate and so strong—and 
Tavernier has this remark in his diary (1660): “ If a person puts on such 
cloth on his body, it is visible just as if he were naked.” 


The story of the deterioration, decay and total extermination of so uni¬ 
versal an industry in Indian villages is written in blood and tears. In 1850 
Karl Marx wrote: ‘The handloom and spinning wheel, producing their re¬ 
gular myriads of spinners and weavers, were the pivots of Indian society. 
It was the British intruder who broke up the Indian handloom and destroyed 
the spinning wheel, England began with driving the Indian cottons from the 
European markets; it then introduced twist into Hindoostan and in the end 
inundated the very mother country of cotton with cottons. British steam 
and science uprooted, over the whole surface of Hindoostan, the union 
between agriculture and manufacturing industry. 

“England had broken down the entire framework of Indian society, 
without any symptoms of reconstruction appearing. This loss of his old world, 
without the gain of a new one, imparts a particular kind of melancholy to 
the misery of the Hindoo, and separates Hindoostan, ruled by Britain, from 
all its ancient traditions and from the whole of its past history.” Such is the 
tragic story of the destruction of the universal home industry of India. 

The Indian textile industry came into its own with the rising tempo 
of the liberation movement. The swadeshi agitation which gathered momentum 
with the dawn of this century alongside the political unrest over the parti¬ 
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tion of Bengal gave to the industry a national support which outweighed 
governmental discouragement and impediments. But khadi was still unheard 
of and the handlooms worked with mill-spun yarn. Khadi came to be spoken 
about only after the return to India of Mahatma Gandhi from South Africa 
and as part of the swadeshi movement. But, ^"swadeshi** he wrote, “is the in¬ 
vulnerable bulwark of the nation and it can only be said to be accomplished 
if it is practised as a national duty. Be it an end or a means, swaraj without 
it is a lifeless corpse and if swadeshi is the soul of swaraj^ khadi is the essence 
of swadeshi. The only swadeshi cloth is khaddar. The test of swadeshi is not 
the universality of the use of an article which goes under the name of swadeshi, 
but the universality of participation in the production or manufacture of such 
an article. Thus considered, mill-made cloth is swadeshi only in a restricted 
sense. For in its manufacture only an infinitesimal number of India’s millions 
can take part. But in the manufacture of khaddar, millions can take part.” 

Free India is conscious of the phenomenal part that khadi has played 
in the development and consummation of our national struggle. 

But the story of khadi itself reads like a romance. Gandhiji who con¬ 
ceived it said on one occasion: “I do not remember to have seen a handloom 
or a spinning wheel when in 1908 I described it in Hind Swaraj as the panacea 
for the growing pauperism of India. Even in 1915, when I returned to India 
from South Africa, I had not actually seen a spinning wheel.” With the found¬ 
ing of the Sabarmati Ashram began the earnest quest for the wheel and the 
hand-spinner. And after having found the wheel in Vijapur in Baroda, the 
problem came of inducing the owners of the wheels to ply them. Most houses 
there had a wheel but none plied it. They would start again, but had to be 
supplied with cotton slivers. Neither Gandhiji nor his associates at the time 
had any knowledge of processing cotton and it was only after further quest 
that some idea of it could be got. A start was, however, made with mill-slivers. 
But Gandhiji pursued his search for the hand processing of cotton so that 
dependence on mills or other external sources could be dispensed with and 
hand-spinning could become the universal occupation of the millions as it 
once was. By 1921 khadi began to be produced and worn. Khadi wearing 
became a primary condition for Congressmen and as the tempo of the 
non-co-operation movement rose, the impetus to khadi also grew. Khadi, 
in the words of Jawaharlal Nehru, thus became “the livery of freedom.” 

Khadi: Part of the Congress Movement 

The khadi movement started as part of the Congress movement and 
functioned within its orbit and framework. Production and sale of khadi 
was undertaken by the Working Committee. This activity was started in 1921 
with a capital of Rs. 3,00,000. This was the period of the rising tide of the 
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ii-co-operation movement and khadi became the symbol of patriotism and 
the >vill to sacrifice. Thus, it caught the imagination of the people and by 
1923 investment in khadi rose to Rs. 23,00,000. As the work in this direction 
began to extend, Congress Committees set up separate departments for con¬ 
ducting it. Several Pradesh Committees had their own Khadi Boards. Towards 
the end of 1923 the Congress set up an All-India Khadi Board under whose 
guidance the Pradesh Boards functioned. 


Political developments inside the Congress soon began to affect effi¬ 
cient and disinterested work in the propagation of khadi and a general feeling 
grew among those who were devoted to it that a separate body engaged only 
in the organization and development of the khadi industry could produce 
better results. Accordingly, in September 1925 the All-India Congress Commit¬ 
tee decided to set up an independent body which, though an integral part 
of the Congress, would function with complete autonomy. This body was 
known as the All-India Spinners* Association. The assets and funds of the 
All-India Khadi Board and the Pradesh Boards were made over to this new body. 


In the first ten years its activity centred round the propagation, pro¬ 
duction and sale of khadi. The commercial aspect predominated. The primary 
object was to spread the activity as wide as possible so that the widest possi¬ 
ble employment to the needy, the destitute and the lost in the rural popula¬ 
tion could be made available. This had the desired effect in that better varie¬ 
ties of khadi began to be produced and those who worked for wages found 
out better and more efficient modes of production by improvements in their 
implements. Most of the khadi produced was being sold in the cities and towns 
and the tastes of the people there required newer innovations. Finer khadi 
in myriad designs and colours came to the market. 


As khadi became popular, private agencies began to intrude into the 
life of the village poor. These agencies exploited the cheap and destitute labour 
and engaged in profiteering. The basic object associated with the spinning 
wheel and khadi as the symbols of a new way of life and thought, of social 
and economic equality, of virtuous and moral living, receded farther and 
farther away. In 1933 one crore square yards of khadi was produced, but 
it brought little consolation to Gandhiji. The moral basis of the movement 
was being sacrificed in commercial rivalries. While this expansion showed 
the enormity of the poverty of the rural population and its readiness to take 
to any occupation which supplemented their incomes even by a fractional 
degree, the exploitation of this poverty for private profiteering was a 
disturbing factor. 

If khadi had any meaning and purpose as the vehicle of rural social 
welfare and progress, this exploitation had to stop. A new orientation to khadi 
work was necessary and a new concept of its character brought into play. 
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The khadi worker had henceforward to be the friend, philosopher and gui<S 
of the villagers. He should enter into the life of the villagers, understand their 
problems and find solutions for them. The spinner should not be subjected 
to sweated labour; the spinner should get a fair or living wage. From this 
point started the next phase of the All-India Spinners* Association. 


Before we proceed to narrate that phase, it will be interesting to note 
the progress made by khadi during the ten years 1925 to 1935. The tables 
below are eloquent: 


Year 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1933 

1934 

1935 


Production 

Rs. 

19,03,034 ' 

23,77,670 

24.06.370 

24,16,382 , 

31,55,437 

54,11,610 

72,15,402 

44,78,195 

38,68,810 

34,06,380 

32,44,105 


Production 
Sq. yards 

2,29,56,140 

62,61,812 

1,16,76,930 

1,75,76,576 

1,15,06,883 

1,02,24,344 

95.80,986 

85,61,737 


Sales 

Rs. 

33,61,061 

29,99,143 

33,48,794 

33,08,634 

39,49,077 

66,99,813 

90,94,132 

58,12,537 

51,75,926 

46,67,125 

46,90,013 


Wages distributed during this period are shown in the following table:— 


Year 

For spinners 

For weavers 

Others 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1924-28 . 

.. 22,02,540 

22,75,614 

2,27,560 

45,05,714 

1928-29 . 

7,11,833 

8,35,156 

14,662 

16,41,651 

1929-30 . 

.. 13,88,469 

13,80,475 

1,12,206 

29,61,150 

1930-31 . 

,. 14,44,908 

17,95,121 

3,60,772 

36,00,801 

1932 . 

11,03,351 

12,76,611 

2,69,231 

26,49,193 

1933 . 

8.35,727 

iAi,ni 

2,78,816 

18,62,270 

1934 . 

7,57.481 

6,69,167 

2,72,510 

16,99,966 

1935 . 

6.80.011 

6,77,188 

2,91,161 

16,48,368 

The figures shown 

in the above two 

tables are 

for the A.I.S.A. and 


its centres only. They also show how closely progress of khadi has followed 
the political temper in the country. 

Another fact to be remembered is that spinners are part-time workers. 
Their production and wages, therefore, represent spare-time earnings. The 
spare time is spread over a period of two to three months in a year. 

In the year 1935 the All-India Spinners’ Association accepted the prin¬ 
ciple of a fair wage for the spinners and decided that a spinner should get 
at least one anna per hour of spinning. Spinners were prepared to work for 

























Our Tribute 

to the Handloom Weatver 

This iiinuiienir Volume has been dedicated to the pioneers 
of the cotton mill industry. 

The handloom weaver has however been, all through the 
ages, one of the greatest assets in our country. We there¬ 
fore offer, as our tribute to him, the beautiful poem written 
by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

This Doem, •'Indian Weavers,’* first appeared In 
Mrs. Naldu’s book. The Golden Threshold, published In 1905 
by Messrs. William Heinemann Ltd., 99 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.I, England, and Is reproduced by their courtesy 
and kind permission. 

The Illustration has been specially drawn for us by a well- 
known Bengali artist, Mr. Samar Das Gupta, of Bombay. 


The entire set-up Is strictly copyright. 
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h less, for whatever they could earn, be it even a pice, was welcome to 
lem. So great was their poverty and want. But the Spinners’ Association set 
the unique example of the employer increasing the wages of his employees 
on his own volition in spite of the fact that cheaper labour was avail¬ 
able in plenty. This is the ""khadi spirit,” It signifies the spirit of service of the 
poor as opposed to their exploitation for private gain. Increased wages meant 
higher costs of production. The introduction of the fair wage system made 
khadi dearer and production gradually had to be curtailed. Khadi produced 
under the fair wage system alone was pure khadi and was certified as such 
by the A.LS.A. This khadi alone was accepted as the true article by the Con¬ 
gress and all its political prestige and backing was accorded to it. As the 
figures quoted in the tables above would show, the fortunes of khadi were 
closely tied to the fortunes of the Congress. 


Second World War 

In September 1939, the second world war broke out. By 1940-41 
it had assumed enormous proportions. The period September 1941 to June 
1942 saw khadif even under the fair wage system, spread in the country. War¬ 
time shortages gave a fillip to production and in the nine months the A.I.S.A. 
and its certified centres alone produced 1,60,00,000 sq. yards of khadi worth 
about Rs. 91,00,000. Khadi work at this period spread out to 15,000 villages 
and provided work to 3,25,000 part-time spinners, 25,000 weavers and 5,000 
other artisans. What is significant is that mill cloth prices began to soar, but 
khadi continued to be sold, at its fixed prices, so much so that there came a 
time when khadi sold cheaper than mill cloth. For the first time it was brought 
out demonstrably that khadi represented a higher moral ideal, while what 
the mills produced went to fatten the already rich. The difference between 
service and self-interest was obvious; but it was also evident that, given the 
climate and a spirit of sacrifice, khadi could not only hold its own, but 
prepare the ground for a peaceful social change. 

War-time expansion could have placed the khadi movement on a strong 
basis and its service of the poor extended to many, many more villages. But 
this was not to be. The heavy hand of governmental repression fell on this 
purely constructive and productive activity and prominent workers engaged 
in its organization were arrested. Khadi centres in certain areas were seques¬ 
tered and bhandars confiscated and the stocks either looted, burnt, or laid 
to waste. Where this destruction was not wrought, workers engaged in its 
organization were otherwise put under restraint or sent to jail. This created 
a sense of insecurity and unsettled conditions prevailed. Production and sales 
were adversely affected. Not till 1944 could work be renewed again and in 
1945 a third phase commenced. 
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The following tables speak about the progress of the khadi movement 
during the ten years 1935 to 1945:— 


Year 

Production 

Production 

Sales 


Rs. 

Sq. yards 

Rs. 

1936 . 

. 24,28,257 

62.32.697 

34,47,741 

1937 . 

. 30,15,639 

12,69,sn 

45.32,721 

1938 . 

. 54,99,486 

1,25,59,594 

54,78,720 

1939 . 

. 48,29.610 

1,08,95,608 

64,13,002 

1940 . 

. 51,36,983 

95,11,438 

77,62,750 

1941-42 . 

. 1,20,02,430 

2,15,84,076 

1,49,85,513 

1942-43 . 

. 78,62,368 

1,00.45,214 

1.07,90,410 

1943-44 . 

. 1,27,52.233 

1,08,80,739 

1,32,61,642 

1944-45 . 

. 1,34.58,069 

1,02,63,903 

1,67,87,970 

1945-46 . 

. 70,63,219 

52,76.995 

1,04,86,530 

Wages distributed during the period are shown in the following table:— 

Year 

To spinners To weavers 

To other 
labourers 

Total amount 
distributed 


Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

1936 . 

9.22,624 5,22,176 

2,42.425 

16,87,225 

1937 . 

12,19,256 6,97,827 

3,01,533 

22,18,626 

1938 .. 

23,54.906 12,18,803 

5,77,131 

41,50,840 

1939 . 

20,23,650 10,98,878 

5.52.205 

36,74,733 

1940 . 

20,90,378 10,81,454 

5,16,311 

36,88,143 

1941-42 

46,30,273 24,31,733 

10,50,987 

81,12,993 

1942-43 

22,45,934 14,41,668 

5,32,054 

42,19,656 

1943-44 

. 41,86,488 26,79,969 

9,17.859 

77,84,316 

1944-45 

. 36,41,671 31,29,711 

9,92,151 

77,63,533 

1945-46 

, 25,08,042 20,61,583 

6,10,826 

51,80,451 


Samagni Sera 

In 1945, the whole concept of khadi work was revolutionized. The 
khadi worker had to play a new role and equip himself for it. Khadi was to be 
integrated with the economic activity of the whole village. Production policy 
was orientated to the achievement of self-sufficiency. ” Spin, spin knowing 
the full implications of spinning. Let all those who spin wear khadi and let 
no one who wears khadi fail to spin,” said Gandhiji. And the spinner had 
to do all the processes from picking cotton to slivering. The emphasis was 
on Samagra Seva, that is, all-round service. This phase may be said to have 
continued till 1953 when the All India Khadi and Village Industries Board 
was appointed by the Government of India. The All India Spinners* Associa¬ 
tion merged with the Sarva Seva Sangh and the bulk of its work of production 
for sale was taken over by the Board. The period of Samagra Seva introduced 
in the fields of rural reconstruction a new ideology. The programme must be 
comprehensive and should embrace all aspects of village life and should be 
executed in unison. One aspect should not be isolated from the others. It was 
the beacon for the future planners of the Indian Welfare State. 


























/ The state of khadi production during this period is shown in the follow¬ 
ing table: — 


Year 

Production 

Production 

Sales 


Rs. 

Sq. yards 

Rs. 

1946-47 

. 1,05,68,870 

70.05,473 

1,11,95,131 

1947-48 

.. 65,74,689 

43,51,646 

72,46,604 

1948-49 

. 1,04,42,965 

69,33,948 

91,41,412 

1949-50 

. 1,11,40,936 

71.59,407 

1,34.50.166 

1950-51 

. 1.27,45,295 

72,88,701 

1,64,98,678 

The following table shows how wages were 

distributed: 

: — 

Year 

To spinners To weavers 

To other 
labourers 

Total amount 
distributed 


Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1946-47 

. 31,67,303 29,40,774 

8,09.139 

59,17,216 

1947-48 

. 18,11,360 13,20,127 

4.63,939 

45.95,426 

1948-49 

. 27,69,237 25,76,439 

5.34,490 

58.80.166 

1949-50 

. 30,31,828 30,02,313 

6,96,891 

67,31,032 

1950-51 

. 35,04,488 31,16,271 

6,73,769 

72,94,528 


It is evident from the figures that the self-sufficiency programme was 
not reflected in terms of production and consumption. The level of production 
and sales was kept up by the political changes that took place in this period. 
In 1947 power was transferred to Indian hands and India became free. Khadi 
received due notice from the public because of its associations with the free¬ 
dom struggle. The preference given to khadi in the Congress and a feeling 
that ik/ia<//-wearing worked to personal advantage and advancement gave 
another—somewhat artificial—fillip to the movement. 

Khadi in Free India 

Free India has accorded a place of importance to khadi by placing its 
development in the hands of its devotees who have been brought together 
in the All-India Khadi and Village Industries Board. Khadi now receives a 
subsidy to the extent of the overhead charges that are to be included in the 
price of cloth, which come to three annas in the rupee. This amount is 
returned to the consumer as rebate in order to encourage larger sales and 
wider use of khadi by the people. 

Here it will be interesting to compare the distribution of every rupee 
worth of mill cloth and handspun and handwoven khadi. According to the 
Millowners* Association, “ out of every rupee representing the income of a 
cotton mill company, wages and salaries amount to about 4 annas.” On the 
other hand, in every rupee of khadi produced, wages alone come to Re. 0-10-6. 
Overhead charges, that is, expenditures involved in the purchase of cotton. 


supplying it to the spinners, collecting the yarn and supplying it to the weaviS 
and then gathering and marketing the cloth, come to three annas. It is clear 
that there is no wasteful expenditure or intermediary profiteering in the khadi 
industry. Nearly two thirds in the rupee is actually distributed as wages. The 
24.36 per cent, which is entered by the mill industry against its wages bill, 
does not represent the basic wage of the workers. It is very much less. 


Illustration in terms of percentages 
to show how each rupee of gross 
income is being expended in a mil 


Illustration in terms of percentages to show 
how each rupee of gross income is being 
expended in a khadi production centre 
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Overhead expenses: 

1. Purchase and stocking of cotton 5. Collection of khaddar from weavers 

2. Supply of cotton to spinners 6. Stacking, marketing and transporting of 

3. Collection of yarn from spinners khaddar and ihree-anna rebate per 

4. Supply of yarn to weavers rupee to consumer 

Higher earnings will be possible for the hand-spinners if certain faci¬ 
lities are extended to them. An improved charka^ supply of cheap cotton, 
assurance of continuous employment and ready disposal of the yarn produced 
and a certain organization* and training towards higher productivity with 
traditional implements, can all go a long way in making this increased earning 
possible. At the same time, institutions engaged in the production of khadi 
should also have the assurance of a ready market for all the cloth produced 
and of reasonable aids to augment their working capital. Once they are assured 
of these, they will take to expansion. In order that the quality of khadi im¬ 
proves with expansion of production, incentives have to be created, and 
periodical exhibitions and setting up of emporia in important centres can 
provide these. 


{Continued on page 80) 





















Mr. K, G. MILNE is the Vice-Vresident of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce for the year 1954 - 55 . He has been 
intimately connected with the electric supply industry for more 
than twenty years^ andfor the last three years has been President 
of the Federation of Electricity Undertakings of India. He is 
also a Councillor of the Association of Electrical Undertakings, 
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In his capaci^ as Managing Director of Messrs. Killick 
Industries Limited he is the ex-ojfcio Chairman of the 
Ahmedabad, the Surat and the Bombay Suburban Electric 
Supply, Companies. Mr. Milne's other business activities include 
the chairmanship of the Central Provinces Railways Company, 
Limited, and ^rectorships of the Associated Cement Companies, 
Limited, and the Kohinoor Mills Company, Limited. 


Electricity and the Cotton Textile 
Industry of Ahmedabad 



By K, G. MILNE 


^HMEDABAD is the second largest city in the State of Bombay with a 

population of nearly a million. Its efficient Municipal Corporation has 
always striven to make the dty comfortable and attractive to live in by im¬ 
proving the quality and number of roads, clearance of slums and providing 
adequate water-supply, street lighting and sanitary systems. The ancient 
name of Ahmedabad was Rajnagar and it was renamed some 542 years ago 
when Gujerat was conquered by Mahomedans and the city became their 
capital. 

At the present time Ahmedabad is well known throughout India, not 
for its place in history, or its position in Bombay State, or its many 
beautiful temples and mosques which visitors from all parts of the world come 
to see; rather, it is famous for a product. Go to the remotest part of India 
and you will find that, while it may not even be known exactly where 
Ahmedabad is situated, the mention of the name of the city will immediately 
bring forth a reference to its textiles,- which have earned a name for them¬ 
selves not only in India but also in foreign countries such as Afghanistan, the 
Middle East, East and South Africa and parts of South America. 

The first mill, the Shahpur Mill, was started in 1861 by Sheth Ranch- 
hodlal Chhotalal, who might be called the father of the cotton textile industry 
in Ahmedabad. The number of mills increased gradually ; there were only 


four in 1879 and 27 in 1900; but by 1926 there were 60 mills and in 1939 the 
number had risen to 80. 

Owing primarily to machinery becoming obsolete and unserviceable and 
to slackness in trade, some of the mills have been dismantled and at present 
there are 63 cotton texile mills, one ginning factory, three silk mills, three 
hosiery factories and two factories producing starch and one caustic soda, 
primarily for the textile industry. In 1952, 1,127 million yards of cloth were 
produced in Ahmedabad, which represents 25 per cent, of the total cloth 
manufactured in India, of which 145 million yards were exported. 

Among the factors which have contributed to the pre-eminence enjoyed 
by the textile industry, a high place must go to the Ahmedabad Electricity 
Company, Limited, and to the service it renders not only to the industry but 
to the city generally. Founded in 1913 by Messrs. Killick, Nixon and Com- 
« pany and Messrs. Callender’s Cables and Construction Company, Limited, 
the predecessors of Messrs. Killick Industries Limited and British Insulated 
Callender’s Cables Company, Limited, the Company has grown with the needs 
of the industry and the city. During tfie first two decades, the growth was 
fairly slow and in 1934 its power station consisted of Diesel plant totalling 
about 3,000 kw. In that year, the steam station on the banks of the Sabar- 
mati River was started with two 3,750 kw. turbo-alternator sets. For some 
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^ears the old Diesel station at Shahpur in the city proper acted as a standby, 
but it was closed down in 1946 as more and more plant was added to the 
steam station at Sabarmati. 




Impetus of Second Worid War 

The second world war gave a great impetus to the cotton textile indus¬ 
try. Not only were the imports of foreign cloth stopped, but there were in¬ 
creased demands for manufactured textiles for home consumption and con¬ 
sumption in other Commonwealth countries. Also large quantities of textiles 
for tents, parachutes, mosquito nets, bandages, etc., were required for the 
war. Many of the mills found their existing engines either unserviceable or 
overloaded, and the industry would not have been in a position to take , 
advantage of the boom but for the Ahmedabad Electricity Company and the 
power at its disposal. 

The war years proved to the textile industry beyond doubt the 
advantages of operating its mills by power supplied from the Electricity 
Company instead of from mills’ own installations. The Company’s power 
eliminated the necessity for millowners to find capital for power plant ex¬ 
pansion, did away with the inefficient rope drives and associated massive 
shafting, and guaranteed a steady and continuous supply of power at econo¬ 
mical rates. It is now generally accepted that electrical energy purchased 


from the Company is by far the most satisfactory form of power and 
Company is being called upon to meet practically all power requirements of 
the textile and other industries as a matter of course. Thus, in 1940 the textile 
industry purchased power from the Company to the extent of about 15,000 
kw., and in 1945 its demand had increased to 20,500 kw. In 1950 the figure 
had risen to 33,550 kw., in 1951 it was 47,300 kw. and it rose to 51,600 kw. 
in 1952 and to 57,000 kw. in 1953. 

As about 75 per cent, of the inhabitants of Ahmedabad are dependent 
on the textile industry, the prosperity of the mills is naturally reflected in all 
aspects of the life of the city. Many ancillary industries serving the mills 
have been established all over the city and the number of these small indus¬ 
tries such as bobbin factories, workshops for producing and repairing small 
tools, etc., has increased by more than 100 per cent, during the last decade. 
The prosperity of the population has been reflected on the ever-widening 
circle of housing societies in the suburbs. 

The Company, of course, is fully alive to its responsibilities and has been 
expanding rapidly. While in 1934 it had only two turbo-alternator sets of 
3,750 kw. each, today the capacity of the generating station is 97.500 kw. 
The power station at Sabarmati is the second largest thermal installation in 







plant now in operation consisting of two 3,750 kw., four 7,500 kw. 
15,000 kw. generating sets with 17 water tube boilers having auto¬ 
chain grate stokers. It is fed by the broad-gauge system of the Western 
Railway. Coal is unloaded by mechanical wagon tipplers, stored in specially 
designed silos and conveyed to the boilers by means of overhead telphers. 
Raw water is obtained from tube wells and the circulating water cooled by 
specially designed hyperbolic cooling towers. The station has its own labora¬ 
tory, dispensary, canteen, school, library and recreation club. Excellent 
quarters are provided for key staff. 


Planning Ahead ; New Power Station 

In accordance with its policy of planning ahead, the Company is build¬ 
ing a new power station adjacent to the existing ‘A’ and ‘B’ stations to meet 
future demand. Initially, this plant will consist of four 180,000 Ibs/hr. boilers 
and three 15,000 kw. turbines, and it is intended to install further plant as 
required in the coming years until the full designed capacity of 120 M.W. is 
achieved. The first turbo-alternator set in this project is likely to be in 
comrais.sion early in 1954 and it is expected that all the immediate needs of 
the city for electricity will then be met and Government will be able to do 
away completely with all control over the consumption and use of electricity 
in Ahmedabad area. 


On the distribution side, the Electricity Company is doing everything 
possible to ensure continuity of supply. Electricity is fed to mills by means 
of ring mains from two points of supply so that if one point fails, power flows 
to the mills from the other. The total length of mains is now over 420 miles 
and there are nearly 200 sub-stations all over the city guaranteeing the flow 
of electricity at adequate voltage to all consumers. 

The Ahmedabad Electricity Company interests itself not only in the 
supply of electricity but in all activities of the city and its improvement. 
Some two years ago when drought affected agriculturists in the areas outlying 
the city, the Company extended its mains so as to enable pumping of water 
out of wells, and today about 50 agricultural wells use electric pumps, and 
the villages of Naroda, Saijpur, Sarkhej, Odhav and Hansol are electrified. 
The Company also supplies power to the Bombay Government’s North 
Gujerat Grid, which extends, at present, to Baroda. 

The Company’s aim is to light every house with electricity, to see all 
industries run with its power and do all it can to further every nation-build¬ 
ing activity. With continued co-operation between the Ahmedabad 
Electricity Company, the textile industry and the Ahmedabad Municipal 
Corporation, and co-ordination of all efforts, the day is not far off when 
Ahmedabad will be a city with many chimneys but without smoke, and where 
all modem amenities are readily available. 
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Coal and 

the Textile Industry 

By LALA KARAM CHAND THAPAR 

jyEXT to the railways, the steel companies and electricity concerns, the 
cotton textile industry is the biggest consumer of coal. Its consumption 
of coal in 1948 was 1,872,362 tons; it was 1,799,902 tons in 1949 and 
1,665,008 tons in 1950. Consumption in the following years has also been 
more or less of the same order. Based on the post-war development schemes 
the Indian Coalfields Committee Report had estimated the optimum annual 
coal consumption of the textile mills at about 2.88 million tons. In the post¬ 
war period forty new textile mills have gone into production and thirteen 
more are under construction. But the consumption of coal by the industry 
has not recorded any appreciable increase. A large number of textile mills 
are now operating their spindles directly on electricity and there are others 
operating on fuel oil. But there is no doubt that for a long time to come 
coal will continue to maintain its position as an important source of power 
generation for the textile mills. 

Before the last war there was no control on coal, and the textile mills, 
like all other industrial consumers, could buy coal of any quality in any 
quantity according to their requirements. The only limiting factor was a 
control imposed by the railways on allotment of wagons whenever wagon 
supplies fell short. This also necessitated imposing of priorities so as to give 
preference to more essential consumers like locos, shipment, electricity con¬ 
cerns, etc. But the war changed the entire situation. Following the 
depression of the thirties which brought about a coal famine on an unpre¬ 
cedented scale, the shortage of coal had become so appalling that it was felt 
necessary not only to devise means to raise production but also to control 
distribution and prices so as to meet the abnormal requirements imposed by 
the exigencies of the war. According to the Colliery Control Order which 
was promulgated in keeping with this policy, the Government took over the 
entire field of production, distribution and price control. The requirements 
of the various consumers were classified on an elaborate scale and supplies 
were rationed according to a strict system of priorities. This system continues 






day with certain modifications. According to this system, the textile 
can meet 50 per cent, of their requirements from grade II and the 
balance from higher grades upto selected B. Alternatively they can take the 
entire quantity in grade I. It is also permitted that mills hitherto drawing 
selected A in any percentage upto 50 per cent, will get 75 per cent, selected B 
and 25 per cent, grade II. Or again 100 per cent, grade I if they so desire. 
In special cases, however, they can meet their entire requirement from 
selected B. 


In the case of textile mill consumers, as in the case of all industrial 
consumers, two considerations are paramount: that the supplies of coal should 
be adequate, regular and cheap and. secondly, that the quality should be 
commensurate with their requirements. The question of quality apart, the 
first consideration at once confronts us with the problem of transport. The 
textile mills are heavily concentrated in Western India and the South, far 
from the Bengal and Bihar coalfields from which the supplies have 
mainly been made to the textile industry hitherto. Although coal constitutes 
more than 30 per cent, of rail traffic, the transport system is not adequate 
to meet the fuU demand of the coal industry. The railways have assured a 
minimum supply of 2,900 wagons a day to the Bengal/Bihar coalfields. No 
doubt in recent months the railways, to their credit, have improved upon this 
figure. But to reach the break-even point the industry requires, in addition 
to the above figure, at least 500-700 wagons more per day. Due to various 
bottleneeks of the railway transport it is, therefore, not surprising that the 
distant consumers, particularly in Western India and the South, sometimes 
do not get their requirements of coal in time or in sufficient quantity. During 
the war, partly due to acute shortage of coal and partly due to heavy strain 
on transport, the textile mills at Ahmedabad and in the south had to face 
closure. There is no shortage of coal now. But it is reported that during 
the middle of 1953, due to inadequacy of transport, the textile mills in 
Ahmedabad could get only thirty wagons a day as against their daily re¬ 
quirement of sixty-five wagons. 


It is apparent, therefore, that the urgent need of the day is that the 
railways should gear up the transport system to the rising tempo of indus¬ 
trialization and unless more rolling stock is put on the rails and the line capa¬ 
city is increased, distant consumers like textile mills will continue to suffer. 


Rationalization Scheme 

It is, however, interesting to note that under the rationalization scheme 
of coal greater attention is being paid to the regional production and dis¬ 
tribution of coal in the interest of a healthy growth of industrial development 
in areas situated at long distances from the coalfields of Bengal and Bihar. 
This will help the development of the coalfields in Madhya Pradesh. Vindhya 
Pradesh and Hyderabad. As a first step, the Coal Board has prohibited 


movement of coal (except selected grades and coke) from Bengal/Bihar fields 
to certain areas in Central, Western and Southern India, restricting the sup¬ 
plies for these areas to Vindhya Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Hyderabad 
coUieries. In view of this, the textile mills in Western India and the south 
will be able to meet their requirements from comparatively nearer sources, 
which will mean a considerable saving on freight, besides ensuring quicker 
movement. As will be evident from the following figures, increasing supplies 
are being made to the textile mills from these fields: 


1953 

Wagons 

1953 

Wagons 

May 

... 3.135 

August 

... 3,564 

June 

... 3.337 

September 

... 3,701 

July 

... 3,883 

October ... 

... 3,885 


But here again the interests of the consumers can be served best if the 
facilities of transport made available to these collieries are adequate. These 
collieries have large potentialities and. particularly those in the Central India 
field, are highly mechanized and are in a position to step up their output at 
short notice. The Government should see to it that lack of transport does 
not stand in the way of their development. 

A large deposit of lignite (brown coal) has also been discovered in the 
South Arcot District of Madras and the development of these deposits is in 
hand. The reserves are estimated to amount to over 2,000 million tons and 
their quality compares very favourably with the German or Australian 
lignite. The Madras lignite is said to contain a moisture of about 40 per cent, 
but on air drying moisture falls considerably and stabilizes at about 15 per 
cent. The availability of this coal in the near future will, to a great extent, 
ease the position of the industrial consumers in the south with regard to coal. 

It is, however, not sufficient that the consumer should be able to get 
his coal from a nearer source; he also wants to be satisfied about the quality. 
Complaints are sometimes heard from the consumers that the supply made 
to them is not up to the mark. On the other hand, the supplier is also loud 
in protest about his difficulties. In any case, no consumer likes to receive 
dross by way of high percentage of ash in coal. Particularly so. when there 
is no shortage of good quality coal. As is well known, in 1952 the raisings 
reached the figure of over 36 million tons, the highest ever achieved, and 
raisings have continued to by-pass despatches overwhelmingly. It is. therefore, 
pertinent to ask as to why there should be any qualitative restriction on the 
choice of a consumer. In the prevailing conditions such restrictions tell upon 
the economy of the manufacturer without any gain in national economy. It 
is high time that the consumer is allowed to exercise free choice in selecting 
the quality most suitable to his requirement within the bounds of transport 
priorities, which must of necessity remain so long as transport difficulties 
are not eased. 




Khadi in Free IniA^^^Conch^dedfrom page l^) 


The Board has evolved programmes for the development of the khadi 
industry on a systematic and planned basis. The plan includes organization 
of training centres and a central research institute with field units for which 
elaborate schemes have been prepared. The research will mainly be develop¬ 
mental and will be based on local materials. The object is to effect technical 
improvements in the traditional appliances to enable increased productivity. 
Improved appliances should have relation to the economic situation of the 
artisans and their skills. Increased productivity will automatically lead to 
increased returns at lesser costs. Its schemes thus include financing of pro¬ 
duction centres on easy terms, supply of raw materials at fair prices, advances „ 
on stocks and aid in marketing, expansion of facilities for developmental 
research and training for the improvement of tools and implements. 

But what place khadi will have in the economy of Free India will de¬ 
pend on the type of democracy and social structure the people will work for. 

There is no royal road to the Welfare State and an equalitarian society 
based on social justice and equity. Without a spirit of sacrifice and willingness 
to subordinate individual gain to the national good, the object cannot be 
achieved. The organized industrial sector will have perforce to accept certain 
limitations and sacrifices and set the moral tone for the evolution of human 
values as the basis of national development. At all events, the employment 
potential that this industry presents will weigh with social and economic planners 
in giving to it a privileged and protected place in the scheme of national re¬ 
construction and consolidation. The five-year khadi programme provides for 
a production figure of Rs. 25 crores at the end of the fifth year. When this 
target is reached, the khadi industry alone will have provided part-time em¬ 
ployment to 30 lakhs of new spinners and full employment to over 26 lakhs 
more, at a nominal capital outlay. 

Still, however, there are people in our midst who never tire of saying 
that khadi was our weapon against foreign rule. Now that India is free, why 
should we insist on wearing khadi ? Industrially backward as the country is, 
the nation’s energies and resources should be directed to sjjeedy industrializa¬ 
tion. Has khadi^ then, no place in India ? Has it no significance on the recon¬ 
struction of Indian democracy ? Gandhiji himself has answered the questions 
in these words:—“ We were trying through khadi to place man above the 
machine, rather than allow the machinery driven by electricity or steam to 
be the master. We were endeavouring through khadi to establish equality 
between man and man in place of the enormous inequality now existing be¬ 
tween the poor and the rich, between the high and the low, between the man 
and the woman. We also endeavoured to make the labourer independent of 


the capitalist instead of the capitalist exploiting labour and assuming undue 
prestige. If, therefore, what we did in India during the last thirty years was 
not wrong, we should now carry on the programme of the spinning wheel 
with all its allied activities with more un^rstanding of all the implications 
and with greater vigour.” 

The State has shown its interest in the development of the khadi indus¬ 
try and has accorded it a prominent place in the nation’s Plan. It has shown 
its preference to khadi by the subsidies it is giving to the extent of sales-estab- 
lishment costs. But that is not enough. What was the ” livery of freedom ” 
during the period of our national struggle, must, under freedom, be the uniform 
of the State. Without State patronage and bounty, khadi cannot come into 
its own. Even organized machine industry in India has to depend on State 
protection by preferential tariffs for their existence. ” Cloth, iron and sugar 
made in factories,” wrote Gandhiji, ” needed State aid in some form or other 
to withstand foreign competition.” How much more so is the justification 
for such aid in the case of khadi and other articles produced by village indus¬ 
tries? To quote Gandhiji again:—”In the open market a more organized 
industry will always be able to drive out a less organized one, much more 
so when the former is assisted by bounties and can command unlimited capital 
and can, therefore, afford to sell its manufactures at a temporary loss.” 

In the case of khadi^ State aid must also include State purchase of 
khadL The State is a large consumer of cloth. Development of khadi depends 
on the ready market it can command. State purchase provides a fair assurance 
of substantial sales. The slightly higher price paid to khadi is more than 
compensated by other fundamental factors. 

In many countries, there are schemes of social security which protect 
all citizens against unemployment. In India, when schemes of social security 
are devised, we think mostly in terms of industrial labour employed in large- 
scale industries or other large-scale enterprises. But the number of such in¬ 
dustrial workers is relatively small, the large mass of our manual workers 
being engaged in the agricultural industry, for whom and for whose families 
underemployment and partial employment are not a residual problem, but 
are a constant nightmare. To devise schemes of social security for one section 
of workers and not for others would be unjustifiable discrimination and would 
obviously be against the interests of national solidarity. To provide against 
unemployment in rural areas is, however, a tremendous financial undertaking, 
practically beyond the capacity of the Central or State Governments to under¬ 
take. In the circumstances, the revival of khadi offers, as Mahatma Gandhi 
claimed, the only solution. 
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The Tata Hydro-Electric System 

By A. R. JAGANNATHAN 


TTON is “ king ” among Bombay industries, employing the greatest num¬ 
ber of people in manufacturing (210.000) and providing a huge farm 
income. It plays a vital role in the economic and industrial pattern of 
this region. 

To the electrical industry in Bombay, cotton represents a peak demand 
of 120,(XX) kw. with an annual energy consumption of about 540 million kilo¬ 
watt-hours. It uses all electrical products like turbo-generators, motors and 
lighting. While electricity utilization by the industry goes back forty years, 
most of the increase in use has occurred in the past quarter century. Com¬ 
plete electrification of ^he industry has not yet been realized. 

In the early stages of the textile industry, the customary method of 
distributing power was to have one large grooved rope pulley driven by the 
reciprocating steam engine located in a ropeway at the end or centre of the 
mill. Ropes were run from the large pulley to a lineshaft pulley at each 
level and all the mill equipment was driven by belts from these line shafts. 

Electrical energy was first introduced into the cotton mill to furnish 
good lighting. In many instances, small generators were driven from the 
mill line shaft or from small steam engines. 

With generators and motors both available, the limitations imposed 
on floor planning by a common mechanical drive was lifted. This resulted 
in steam engines or water wheels being used to drive large generators which 
supplied electrical energy to motors driving short sections of line shaft. The 
next step from a common line shaft drive was the installation of individual 
motors on separate pieces of equipment, which allowed still more flexible and 
more efficient mill arrangement. As a result, in all new mills and many old 
mills, machines now are completely individually driven. The trend to increase 
machine speed and output is still continuing, resulting in an increasing 
kilowatt-hour consumption and investment in machinery per employee. 

The Tata Hydro-electric group of companies arc proud of their con¬ 
tribution to the growth and development of the textile industry in this region 
by providing cheap and reliable electric power. Whether the benefits of 
hydro-electric service would ever have accrued to the Bombay mills in the 
same degree without the assistance of the late Mr. Sorabji M. Rutnagur, 
the founder of the Indian Textile Journal, will probably be never known. 


Mr. Sorabji Rutnagur with his clear vision and expert knowledge of the textile 
industry advocated, against strong opposition, the use of hydro-electric 
power as a means of increasing the efficiency and lowering the cost of pro¬ 
duction in the Bombay textile mills. It is only fitting that an article primarily 
dealing with the set-up of the Tata Electric System should include this tribute 
to one who was closely connected with the early history of its development. 

Uarnessiiig the Monsoon 

When the south-west monsoon winds carry moisture-laden clouds in¬ 
land from the Arabian Sea, heavy precipitation occurs on the Western Ghats. 
The area of heaviest rainfall lies between a point 200 miles due south and a 
point 80 miles due north of the city of Bombay. The amount of rainfall 
ranges between 100 and 400 inches during the monsoon season, which nor¬ 
mally begins about the middle of June and has a duration of approximately 
three and a half months. Water deposited by the monsoon rains on the 
Western Ghats normally finds its way to the Bay of Bengal by flowing in an 
eastward direction while dropping in its course of several hundred miles, 
between 2,000 and 5.000 feet. The abrupt drop in the westerly direction was 
observed to be a great source of potential energy provided a scheme could 
be devised to store and divert a portion of the water from the eastern to the 
western water-shed and harness this energy at the time of its drop from the 
higher to the lower levels. The achievement of harnessing the monsoon gave 
birth to the Tata Hydro-electric System, which supplies electricity to the 
cities of Bombay, Poona and intervening districts for light, power, traction 
as well as numerous domestic, commercial and industrial applications. 

History of the Tata Hydro Compaiiies 

Mr. David Gostling. one of Bombay’s leading architects, conceived 
the idea of utilizing the heavy rainfall in the Ghats for the production of 
electric power. Mr. Jamshedji Tata saw the great possibilities of this 
suggestion and with characteristic thoroughness made a detailed study of 
Mr. Gostling’s proposals and developed them into a concrete plan for a hydro¬ 
electric project. Prior to his death in 1904, Mr. Tata had already made plans 
for public utilization of this power on a large scale. He proposed to trans¬ 
form this region by an adequate supply of electricity. He visualized 
Bombay as a smokeless industrial centre with electric traction serving the city. 
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Rutnagur worked hand in hand for several years. The Bombay millowmrs 
were not inclined to encourage the scheme but preferred to wait for practical 
results. Finance was also a most difficult problem. Authentic information 
was placed before Sir Sassoon David and other millowners who were anxious 
to study the advantages of electrification. The result was that Sir Sassoon 
David and Sir Shapurji Bharucha guaranteed to take up a substantial portion 
of the initial energy for their mills. In addition to this guarantee. Sir Shapurji 
Bharucha underwrote the whole of the debenture stock of Rs. 55,00,000. 
Through Sir Dorabji Tata’s untiring efforts, the necessary financial require¬ 
ments were completed and the Tata Hydro-electric Power Supply Company 


The thoroughness of Mr. Tata’s plans and the wealth of detail he had accu¬ 
mulated enabled his successors to make his dream come true. 

In 1905, the Tata organization secured European engineers who had 
had experience of large hydro-electric works and by 1907 the Government 
formalities were completed and licences obtained to supply Bombay with 
hydro-electric power. 

As is common to all new ventures, great difficulty was experienced 
in selling the idea of electric drives from water power for the operation of 
the Bombay textile mills. To this end. Sir Dorabji Tata and Mr. Sorabji 
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formed in November 1910 with a nominal capital of Rs. 2 crores. The 
entire hydro-electric system was worked out in the most minute detail by its 
promoters. 


The Tata Hydro-electric System 

The Tata Hydro-electric System is made up of the Tata Hydro-clec- 
tric Power Supply Company, the Andhra Valley Power Supply Company 
and the Tata Power Company, registered in 1910. 1916 and 1919 respec¬ 
tively. These three companies continue as separate corporate entities, each 
with its own hydro power generating station, transmission lines, receiving 
station and distribution systems. The electrical plant and equipment of the 
three companies are tied together to form an integrated system or grid and 
their operation and services are co-ordinated by a common agency—^TTie Tata 
Hydro-electric Agencies Limited. A common administrative and technical 
supervision for the three companies results in economy in operating ex¬ 
penses. With the plant and water storages of each hydro-electric scheme 
co-ordinated to provide most advantageous use of all the resources normally 
and in emergencies, continuity and good standards of service are secured to 
all electricity consumers in the areas supplied with electricity by the Tata 
Hydro System. Connected with the integrated hydro system is the railway 
electric system consisting of a thermal generating station at Kalyan and high 
tension transmission system. 

The Tata Hydro-electric System serves an area in Bombay State of 
more than 1,000 square miles with an estimated population in excess of 
4,000,000. In terms of energy production, it is the largest power system in 
South-East Asia with an annual output of over one quarter of the total elec¬ 
trical energy produced in India. The present generating capacity of the three 
hydro-electric companies is 269.000 kw. and will soon be 274,000 kw. Capa¬ 
bility of the thermal plant at Kalyan owned by the Central Railway is 50,000 
kw. The Government of Bombay has under construction at Kalyan a ther¬ 
mal-electric installation of 54,000 kw. capacity which it is planned to come 
into commcrdal operation in 1954 and 1955. These Kalyan units will be 
operated as an integral part of the Tata System. The Tata System and 
its interconnected plants with extensions now authorized will not supply 
adequate service to all potential consumers beyond 1954 or 1955. 

The progress of all industries, including textile, in the Bombay-Poona 
region has been retarded to a considerable extent due to lack of capability 
for new loads. Supply from 1948 to 1954 has been and will continue to be 
insufficient, particularly in unfavourable water years; staggering of load, and 
restrictions of new loads, have been and will be required to permit carrying 
peaks. In reference to energy requirements, the position has been equally 
unfavourable. There again from 1948, restriction of new load has been and 
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Significant Extracts from this article 

“The Tata Hydro-electric group of companies are proud 
of their contribution to the gro¥fth and development of the 
textile industry in this region by providing cheap and 
reiiabie electric power. Whether the benefits of hydro¬ 
electric service would ever have accrued to the Bombay 
mills In the same degree, without the assistance of the 
late Mr. Sorabji M. Rutnagur, founder of the “Indian Textile 
Journal/* will probably be never known. Mr. Sorabji 
Rutnagur with his clear vision and expert knowledge of the 
textile industry advocated, against strong opposition, the 
use of hydro-electric power as a means of increasing the 
efficiency and lowering the cost of production in the Bombay 
textile mills, it is only fitting that an article primarily 
dealing with the set-up of the Tata Electric System should 
include this tribute to one who was closely connected with 
the early history of its development.’* 


★ ★ ★ 


“ As is common to all new ventures, great difficulty was 
experienced In selling the Idea of electric drives from water 
power for the operation of the Bombay textile mills. To 
this end, Sir Dorabji Tata and Mr. Sorabji Rutnagur worked 
hand In hand for several years. The Bombay millowners 
were not Inclined to encourage the scheme but preferred to 
wait for practical results.” 
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require to be continued. On a conservative basis, it has been estimated 
the average demand for power over a period of years will increase by 
over 5 per cent, annually although electrical energy production at the close 
of 1953 is running 10 per cent, above the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 


In order to provide and deliver to the Bombay area the necessary 
additional power and energy in the most advantageous manner, the Tata 
Electric Companies decided to build a 100,000 kw. thermal power station at 
I'rombay adjacent to the sites for the Standard-Vacuum and Burmah-Shell 
Refineries. Oil, hot pitch and refinery gas will be available as steam fuel to 
be supplemented by coal when required. Working in conjunction with the 
existing system, Trombay will firm up the hydro-electric power and energy, 
will permit better use of the existing power system, will make possible better 
economy in utilizing water available, will fulfil the necessities during years 
of low water resulting from deficient precipitation in the monsoon period and 
will give better regulation of frequency. Initially one 50,000 kw. set will be 
installed (and is scheduled to be in operation by October, 1956) as the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bombay have sanctioned only one set of this capacity. It has 
again to be pointed out that the power situation will continue to be unsatis¬ 
factory unless a minimum amount of capacity equivalent to the second 50,000 
kw. set is commissioned a few months after the first. Tt is a matter for critical 
reflection by the textile industry and as a matter of fact by all consumers of 
electricity in the areas served by the Tata Electric System, that the increase 
in maximum production of the combined system during the year 1953—under 
conditions of rigid curtailment in respect of new connections—^has been 
about 25,000 kw. while the Trombay plant requiring three years to build has 
been limited by Government to a single unit of 50,000 kw. The situation 
requires also that work on the Koyna Hydro-electric Project should be 
taken up immediately as a permanent solution to the power supply ills 
of this region. 


Tata Hydro System^s ContiibiitioBs to the Development and 
Welfare of Bombay 

The first unit of the Tata Hydro System commenced operation on 9th 
February, 1915. and energy sales at the end of the first year of full working 
were 57 million kw.h. The present annual rate of electricity sales (January 
1953) approximate 1,000 million kw.h. and the rate of increase will advance 
rapidly as soon as the new capacity now being added is ready for operation. 

The existence of the Tata Hydro-electric System has not only effected 
an appreciable conservation of India's coal resources but has reduced to a 
minimum smoke, soot and dirt in Bombay, one of the world’s most 
congested cities. 
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Rope pulley drive with, the Reciprocating Steam Engine 

Almost all the many Bombay mills and factories operate on power 
furnished directly or indirectly from the Tata Hydro System. The electric 
service furnished in respect of continuity and dependability is unsurpassed 
while the cost compares favourably with other leading industrial centres of 
the world. 

The policy of the Tata Hydro-electric Agencies has been to charge the 
lowest possible rates consistent with high grade service to consumers, and 
a reasonable return on the capital employed in business. One does not like 
to sound a pessimistic note winding up an article, but one wonders whether 
these objectives, modest as they are, which could be achieved in the past, 
could be attained in the future in view of the addition of uneconomic ther¬ 
mal plant and the severe restrictions on the expansion plans of the electrical 
utility companies. The Tata Electric System can only hope to maintain the 
high traditions of service established over the last thirty-nine years to the 
extent it would be possible under indirect State control and curtailment of 
expansion. 

The Tata Hydro-electric System remains a monument to the vision 
and enterprise of that great industrialist—Mr. J. N. Tata—and to his succes¬ 
sors who were instrumental in making his dreams and plans a reality. 




Mr. R. C. JALL^ M.A.y LL.B.y M.L,A,, has been the Chairman of 
the Madhya Bharat Mil/ojyners* Association since the year 1950 . He is 
the biggest controlling authority in the management of the textile 
mills in Madly a Bharat^ being the Managing Director of the 
Hukamchand Mills Ltd.^ Indore^ the Kalyanmal Mills Ltd., Indore, 
the Rajkumar Mills, Ltd., Indore, the Hira Mills Ltd., Cjjain, 
and the Superintending Director of the Indore Malwa United Mills 
Ltd., Indore. Till the year 1926 he was the leading advocate in Indore, 
after which he entered the textile field and rose to his present position. 
Mr. R. C. Jail has worked on the various committees of 
the Government of India and the Government of Madhya Bharat relating 
to Cotton and Textile Control, Education Board, Labour Housing 
Advisory Committees, etc. He has also been a member of the Madhya 
Bharat Le^slature from its very inception and is now a member 
of the State Legislative Assembly on the Confess ticket. 

Problems of the Textile 
Industry of Madhya Bharat 

By R. C. JALL, M.A., LL.B., 

Chairman, Madhya Bharat Millowners* Association, Indore 



VHE textile industry of Madhya Bharat has its own importance. At the 
^ same time that it is the biggest and most important industry of Madhya 
Bharat, it also occupies a prominent place in the textile industry of the 
country. This is borne out by the following figures of looms and spindles in 
the different centres of India :— 


Centre 

No. of mills 

Spindles 

Looms 

Bombay City and Island 

65 

29,20,509 

65,379 

Ahmedabad • . 

74 

20,23,552 

42,371 

Saurashtra . 

12 

1,57,368 

3,253 

Rest of Bombay State. 

61 

12,61,022 

24,248 

Total (Bombay) ... 

212 

63.62,451 

1,35,251 

Rajasthan, Ajmer and Pepsu. 

12 

1,62,464 

3,707 

East Punjab and Delhi . 

11 

2,09,900 

5,038 

Uttar Pradesh . 

29 

8,07,406 

13,068 

Madhya Pradesh . 

11 

3.69.538 

7,179 

Madhya Bharat and Bhopal . 

18 

4,39,158 

11,305 

Bihar and Orissa . 

3 

75,732 

1,431 

West Bengal 

36 

4.69.830 

9,862 

Hyderabad State ." 

7 

1.22.444 

2,655 

Madras State ... . 

90 

19,68,509 

8,520 

Travancore and Cochin 

10 

1,33,265 

726 

Mysore . 

11 

2,23,028 

3,052 

Pondicherry . 

3 

83,228 

1.992 

Grand total (India) ... 

‘453 

1,14,27,034 

2.03,786 


This would show that in regard to spindles, Madhya Bharat occupies 
the fifth place, while in regard to looms it occupies the third place in the 
different States of the country. In Madhya Bharat itself, the looms and 
spindles are spread as follows:— 

Centre 
Indore 
Ujjain 
Gwalior 
Ratlam 
Dewas 
Mandsaur 


Total 


No. of mills 

Spindles 

Looms 

7 

2,24,654 

6,168 

3 

1,01,328 

2,581 

2 

68,072 

1,550 

1 

15,824 

440 

1 

12,040 

192 

1 

10,048 

— 

15 

4,31,966 

10,931 


Madhya Bharat is also an important centre for production of cotton. 
Out of 35 lakh bales produced in the country during the year 1952-53, Madhya 
Bharat contributed 3 lakh cotton bales. 

The total paid-up capital in the textile industry of India is about 
Rs. 100 crores, out of which Rs. 8 crores are employed in the mills of 
Madhya Bharat. At the same time, as is the usual procedure in the textile 
industry, a far greater amount remains invested in the mills as working 
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which consists of reserves and loans from banks or other agencies. 
This working capital may be said to be to the extent of about Rs. 10 crores 
in Madhya Bharat. About 40,000 workers are engaged in the textile mills 
of Madhya Bharat and with their dependents, the population depending on 
the textile industry may be said to be about 2 lakhs out of a total population 
of 70 lakhs in Madhya Bharat. 


Why Deterioratioii ? 

This would show that the State of Madhya Bharat is prosperous 
mainly because of this industry, but it is observed that since the past few 
years, particularly from the year 1947. the condition of the industry has 
been deteriorating. It would not be out of place to look briefly into the 
causes of this situation. The period from 1947 up to date consists of two 
phases, namely, the one during which the various control measures were 
strictly in force and that when they were relaxed or removed. So long as 
price control continued, the mills manufacturing medium and coarse varieties, 
which the mills in Madhya Bharat on account of their equipment and situa¬ 
tion have to do, were not allowed proper prices for their products since the 
year 1947. The Government was fully aware of this fact, but they leaned 
in favour of the masses, making a discrimination as between mills manufac¬ 
turing fine and superfine and those manufacturing medium and coarse. They, 
however, assured that they would compensate such mills in other ways, but 
in vain. The Tariff Board, which was since appointed to determine price 
formula for cloth, also supported this fact. After the report of the Tariff 
Board, the mills manufacturing coarse and medium varieties suffered from 
the fact that although the prices of cotton were controlled, the same was not 
made available by the Government even at the top ceiling prices, and in 
order to keep the mills running, the mills had to purchase the same at prices 
much higher than top ceilings. Exhortations to Government to concede a 
corresponding increase in the controlled prices of cloth and yam again went 
in vain. Various export restrictions also were introduced which were favour¬ 
able to mills manufacturing superfine and fine varieties, as against those manu¬ 
facturing medium and coarse. As a result of Partition, the Madhya Bharat 
mills lost their most established markets in the Punjab and the Frontier. 
They did not have the same export facilities as mills situated near seaports 
and, having no direct relations with foreign countries, they had to depend for 
their export trade on the exporters who would buy from Bombay or 
Ahmcdabad in preference to upcountry mills because of the transport diffi¬ 
culties and because the upcountry cloth would have to bear an additional 
expense of about per cent, before it reaches Bombay, on account of higher 
controlled prices due to use of coal and transport charges, besides the 
uncertainty of transport. 


Gieatest HaiMlkap 

But by far the greatest handicap from which the mills in Madhya 
Bharat have been suffering is their heavy labour cost. In Bombay the mills 
attained a certain standard of work-load in the year 1938, which the mills 
in Madhya Bharat have not been able to attain even now. In mills of 
similar pattern, the strength of labour in the spinning section would be 
found m Bombay and Ahmcdabad to be about twelve per 1,000 spindles, 
while it still continues here to be about eighteen. The same may be said of 
the weaving side. On account of the prevailing legislation, it has almost 
become impossible for the mills to adjust the labour strength. The wage 
level has also risen considerably. The standard wages have been fixed at a 
level slightly below those in Bombay although the local cost of living would 
be found to be much cheaper. The dearness allowance payable is also fixed 
on the basis of cost of living index numbers of Bombay, Ahmcdabad and 
Sholapur, which again is not compatible with the actual conditions of dear¬ 
ness prevailing in Madhya Bharat. The same remarks also apply in the case 
of power. AU the mills run on coal owing to whidb the fuel cost is mudi 
higher than that prevailing, say, in Bombay. The State electric supply is 
not in a position to meet even a small portion of industry’s requirements of 
power and whatever energy is supplied is at a very high rate. 

The above facts are borne out by the conclusions arrived at by the 
Tariff Board during its inquiry in the year 1948. The Board found that 
the manufacturing cost under the various heads in Indore as compared to 
other centres for 8,000 spindles per hour was as follows: — 



Centre 
Bombay 
Ahmcdabad 
South India 
Indore 


Item of expenditure 


( 

Wages 

Power and fuel 

-\ 

Stores 

40 

4 

10 

50 

15 

15 

35 

5 

10 

65 

22 

14 


The conditions in the cloth trade also have materially changed. A 
period of depression has set in and the market has changed from a sellers’ 
to a buyers’ market Competition from foreign countries is also increasing 
day by day. Another matter in respect of which the mills suffer is that of 
finance. Due to Government’s changing and unstable policy in respect of 
industry and trade, the several restrictions on expansion or starting of new 
industries, increasing wage cost by giving more and more amenities to labour 
without relation to proportionate increase in production, and the taxation 
structure, capital has become extremely shy and the mills are not in a posi- 
tidn to effect any improvement either in their machinery or in their produc¬ 
tion methods for want of finance. 





The mills in Madhya Bharat still continue to sufifer to a great extent 
respect of most of the problems narrated above and the Government, 
both Central and State, should before it is too late come to the rescue of 
the industry in Madhya Bharat in whatever way it may be possible to 
alleviate these difficulties. At the same time it is necessary to consider a 
few other points which it would be in the interest of the industry to pay 
attention to. 

Various scientific improvements have now taken place in the 
organization of the different departments of the mill industry and it is evident 
that it is impossible to run the industry successfully with old methods which 
prevail in Madhya Bharat as well as in some other textile centres of our 
country. First, we would be found to be much backward in respect of 
machinery and various processes of working. There is no doubt that if we 
install up-to-date machinery it would involve a huge expenditure, but here 
the Government has to come to the rescue of the industry by encouraging, 
in various ways, capital to flow into the industry. The report of the Work¬ 
ing Party, which was published recently, has also made useful suggestions in 
this regard, which require to be taken up. In regard to improvements in 
the processes of working, one practical method would be to appoint a central 
technical committee of experts in respect of its engineering, spinning and 
weaving sections and act under the guidance of such a committee. 

Another important matter for consideration is that of research. At 
present prc^cssive textile centres in the country have instituted research 
institutions, which investigate into the methods of working, problems rf light 
and humidification, economic utilization of raw materials and stores, etc. 
The industrialists in Madhya Bharat have so far paid very little attention 
in this direction. 


Labour Relations in Madhya Bharat 

Labour relations and labour organizations have also now become 
scientific subjects in which Madhya Bharat is very backward. Both indus¬ 
trialists and labour have now to change their outlook in respect of industry. 
Industry is no longer something of personal gain and its organization has 
got to be done from the pc4nt of view of advantage to the whole society. 
Labour had its complaints in the past that it was exploited and that it did 
not get social justice. Now, however, there is no room for this complaint. 
Arrangements have been made and are being made in order that they may 
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get social justice. Under such circumstances, labour is expected to have a 
feeling of responsibility towards the industry, which is considerably lack¬ 
ing. The industry can only work successfully if both industrialists and 
labour work like a family. There is now no place for the attempts 
at self-aggrandisement found in the labour class. They have now practi¬ 
cally attained a place of partnership in the mill industry and conventions 
have been established through industrial courts and other methods by which 
they actually share in the profits. Under the circumstances, the opposition 
to rationalization found among labour is not desirable in the interest of the 
industry. In this regard the report of the Working Party throws consider¬ 
able light. It has shown how the apprehended unemployment as a result of 
rationalization or the fear of additional work-load can be removed and it 
has also shown how the profits derived from rationalization may be shared 
by labour. 

Among the methods of successful working of the industry it is also 
necessary that the mills adopt joint methods as far as possible in their various 
other activities. The following are a few suggestions:— 

(1) Purchase of standard store articles jointly in bulk quantities. 

(2) Avoidance cf mutual competition in purchase of cotton by 
devising a joint policy and acting upon it. 

(3) Avoidance of mutual competition in production of cloth and 
division of fields of production according to the working condi¬ 
tions of individual mills. 

(4) A joint study of foreign markets and devising a plan according 
to which export trade may be developed. 

A few words need to be told about the Madhya Bharat Government 
also. In respect of many matters of concern to the industry, the State 
Government is found to be indifferent on the ground that the matters come 
under the purview of the Central administration. This is not desirable. The 
State should keenly watch the various problems of the industry and draw the 
attention of the Centre to their needs. The State Government needs to have 
a far more extensive and efficient administration than it has at present to 
help its industry and trade. 

The above arc a few suggestions in the direction of which the State, 
the industrialists and labour should work together to help the industry to 
come out of the crisis which threatens it. 


The Growth and Development of Cotton Spinning Industry 

in South India and its Future 

(SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED) 


JN South India today there are 114 mills with an installed capacity of about 
24 lakh spindles and 14,290 looms, and with the average number of daily 
workers exceeding 75,000. The capital invested amounts to some Rs. 18^ crores- 
The industry’s capacity in the South is roughly one-fifth of the total capacity 
of the Indian Union, but its growth in this part of the country has been com¬ 
paratively recent, as the progress of development of the industry in the South 
has been rapid only from 1930, and, curiously enough, the maximum deve¬ 
lopment came about during the period of depression in the years 1930-33. 

The mill industry in India dates back to 1818 when the first cotton 
mill in India was started in Calcutta, but the real development must, however, 
be attributed to the Bombay pioneers who in 1854 started the first mill 
in Bombay. 

Although, as stated above, the rapid expansion of the mill industry in 
South India began only in 1930, there were a few units established long prior 
to that year, and to the pioneering efforts of the founders of those units and 
to their experience and prudent management must be attributed the rapid 
progress and success achieved in subsequent years. 

First Cotton Mill South of Madras 

The first cotton mill, south of Madras, the Tinnevelly Mills Company, 
Ltd., was founded in 1883 by two brothers, Andrew and Frank Harvey, who 
by 1880 had formed the firm of A. & F. Harvey. The capital available to them 
was small, but within a year of the founding of the firm and while in the process 
of building up a large export business in cotton, in which they succeeded 
very soon in outstripping their long-established rivals in Tuticorin, they 
had gained a reputation in England and the Continent of Europe as the best 
shippers of South Indian cotton. At the same time they gave thought to the 
possibility of consuming southern cottons on the spot, rather than merely 
exporting them. In this they were pioneers, and in the difficulties they faced, 
they were also pioneers. They had the greatest difficulty in trying to secure the 
necessary capital in India, and the enterprise, originally designed to be mainly 


financed by Indian capital, had in the upshot to have recourse to British 
capital, and again with the greatest difficulty. 

In the early 1880’s the railway ended at Tinnevelly—some thirty miles 
from the mill site, which lay in the jungles to the west. The mill was proposed 
to be run by a water turbine, utilizing a 300-foot head of water, a risky business 
at that time and in the then state of engineering knowledge. Every piece of 
machinery had to be shipped from England and unloaded on the beach at 
Tuticorin—no harbour or port facilities in those days—and railed to Tinne¬ 
velly, and from thence transported to the mill site by bullock carts along rough 
country tracks and over unbridged rivers. The 10,000 spindles which were 
put to work in 1885, after the heart-breaking preliminaries of 1883 and 1884, 
all ring spindles—an as yet untried invention in the days when the mule frame 
reigned supreme—represented a triumphant vindication of courage and the 
pioneering spirit. 

The Miadura Mills Company 

The enterprise of the Harvey Brothers did not end with this one mill 
in Ambasamudram, for in less than two years they began foundations for a 
new mill in Tuticorin, and within another three years the Madura Mills Com¬ 
pany, Ltd., had come into being at Madurai. Thus within a decade of setting 
up the cotton business, Andrew and Frank Harvey had under their control 
three spinning mills, which by 1929 were amalgamated into one single unit, 
the Madura Mills Company, Ltd., as it is today. 

While we have emphasized the difficulties experienced by the pioneers 
with reference to a particular unit, we should say that similar and, perhaps, 
greater difficulties must have been experienced by the founders of the Bucking¬ 
ham and Carnatic group of mills (founded by Messrs. Binny & Co., Ltd., 
1877-1881), the Malabar Spinning and Weaving Mills, Ltd., in 1884, and the 
Bangalore Woollen and Cotton Mills Company, Ltd., also founded by 
Messrs. Binny & Co., Ltd., in 1884. 

From these humble beginnings the progress ot expansion was slow but 
steady up to 1930, but there were no indications until then of the concentration 
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industry in any one particular district, as in fact it developed into later, 
while the Coimbatore Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., Kaleeswarar 
Mills Ltd., Lakshmi Mills Ltd., Cambodia Mills Ltd., Vasanta Mills Ltd., 
etc., were started in Coimbatore, the Buckingham and Carnatic Company, 
Ltd., was started in Madras, the Loyal Mills Company, Ltd., in Koilpatti, and 
the Sree Meenakshi and Mahalakshmi Mills Ltd., in Madurai. 

The influence on the economic life of the people of the four districts of 
South India—Coimbatore, Madurai, Ramnad and Tinnevelly—of this policy 
of expansion of the cotton industry and the setting up of a network of ginning 
and pressing factories at various centres may easily be imagined. Today it is not 
just the workers who constitute the labour force of the mills and those employed 
in the ginning and pressing factories who depend on the prosperity of this 
industry for their livelihood. The several thousands of agriculturists who raise 
cotton, thousands of handloom weavers who depend entirely on milhmade 
yarn, distributed all over India but concentrated in South India in particular, 
and the merchants and the middlemen, all depend on the industry for their 
prosperity. It has been a matter of pride with the managements of the purely 
spinning units that they have been spinners of grey yarn only, and do not 
compete with the dyers and handloom weavers, who have been in existence in 
India for generations in the past, and who will continue to influence the 
economic policy of the country for years to come. 


Early Difficulties 

Yet the growth and expansion of the industry has not been easy by any 
means. The early years were full of difficulties, with untrained labour, all un¬ 
sophisticated villagers who had to be weaned away from their homes and 
trained to tend the machines, which were to them a novel experience but 
which to the management gave rise to many anxious moments as accidents 
were common; with severe competition from Lancashire and, later on, from 
Japan, and with the South Indian varieties of cotton—Tinnevellies and 
Karungannies—not suitable for producing diverse counts until the Cambodia 
strain was introduced, the early years were full of anxieties, and those who 
followed and who now reap the benefits of the hard experience of those early 
pioneers owe a deep debt of gratitude to them. Today Cambodia cotton has 
come to be regarded as one of the finest specimens of Indian cotton, largely 
grown in the Madurai and Coimbatore districts, and the present concentra¬ 
tion of the textile units in Coimbatore owes its origin and continued 
progress in no small degree to the successful development of the Cambodia 
plant in South India. 

Availalnlity of Hydro-Electric Power 

The opening up of the hydro-electric systems in Pykara and Mettur 
by the Madras Government, and the supply of power at cheap rates, was the 
next landmark in the growth of the textile industry in the South. Until the year 
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1930, less than ten units of the industry were in being in the South, but by 
1938 some fifty mills had grown up, distributed all over the Madras State. 
Coimbatore alone registered twenty-seven mills during the period, including 
the Dhanalakshmi Mills Ltd. at Tirupur, the Pankaja Mills Ltd. at Coimbatore, 
and the Shree Venkatesa Mills Ltd., Udumalpet, to mention only a few. For 
various reasons Coimbatore was an ideal place for the growth of the textile 
industry. Cambodia cotton was grown in plenty in this district, the climate 
was suited for spinning, and labour was available in plenty locally. Further 
inducement came from the Government of Madras by the offer of power at 
cheap rates. The Government had expended vast sums of money, primarily 
for irrigation purposes, on what is known as the Mettur Project, to bring into 
cultivation large areas of land lying waste for want of irrigation facilities. To 
make the scheme pay for itself. Government also developed hydro-electric 
power, and induced those interested in the starting of industrial enterprises 
to use electricity, and even granted subsidies and loans for the purchase of 
motors and other electrical equipment. Those were days of universal severe 
depression, which had brought the price of cotton to very low levels, but what 
with low machinery prices also and the offer of cheap power by Government 
there was the inducement all round to start new ventures in spite of the de¬ 
pression. They must have been men of great courage and foresight, who under 
such circumstances volunteered to risk their capital, knowing full well that 
the outlook was gloomy, and that for years they would not be able to get an 
adequate return on their investment. 

The industry was certainly passing through a crisis during the years 
1926 to 1936. There was severe competition from the United Kingdom, Japan 
and China, particularly from the latter two countries. It was a period of very 
low dividends, often paid before setting apart a sufficient amount towards 
depreciation. Some managing agents had also to forgo their commission. There 
was great agitation from the industry for protection. There was also severe 
internal competition in cotton yarn, resulting in lower price levels due to the 
steady growth of new spindles and decreasing exports of handloom products. 
This internal competition, combined with large imports of Japanese, Chinese 
and United Kingdom yarn, became so pronounced in 1932-33 that spinning 
mills were forced to reduce their production of 20s, in order to realize somewhat 
better prices for the smaller quantity then produced, and concentrate the spindles 
so relieved on counts 40s and upwards. The industry endeavoured to develop 
export markets in yarn, sending representatives in 1928, 1930 and 1933 to tour 
Egypt, Arabia, Turkey, Persia, Abyssinia, Albania, Libya, Cyprus, Palestine. 
Rumania, etc., but Japanese competition, combined with quotas and exchange 
restrictions, temporarily proved too great a handicap. 

Special Tariff Boards of 1932 and 1935 

The Government of India appointed special Tariff Boards in 1932 and 
1935 to study the question of levying protective duties against imported yarn 




Scloth, but unfortunatety the existence of the spinning industry as such in 
^ iidia was not recognized by the Tariff Boards, and while a measure of protec¬ 
tion was afforded to composite mills, the protection to purely spinning mills 
was wholly inadequate, with the result that the tendency was for some mills 
to install looms, thereby affecting the interest of the handloom weaver. 

In their efforts to diversify their production, some mills took up the 
supply of hosiery and other special purpose yarns. Two main styles were in¬ 
troduced, an ordinary soft spun quality from good class Indian cotton, and a 
superior quality from the best Indian cotton obtainable. In view of the demand 
for still better hosiery yarns, carded and combed qualities, spun from imported 
American and Egyptian cottons, were also introduced into the market. 

Relief came but only by the tragic outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War 
in 1W8, and the Second World War in 1939, with a consequential fall and even¬ 
tual stoppage of all imports. With increased demand for war supplies, the mills 
in South India as elsewhere in the country worked double and multiple shifts to 
meet the growing demands of the Army for clothing, webbing equipment, motor 
hood canvas, parachute cord and many other items. Further development, 
with special emphasis on the manufacture of tyre cord fabrics, canvas belting 
etc., have led the industry to the highest pitch of development in order to cope 
with the growing internal demands of indigenous industry. This led to a great 
shortage of yarn and cloth available for internal consumption, and prices went 
spiralling upwards. The mills had not only “ turned the corner ” but were 
also able to build up reasonable reserves, in addition to providing the usual 
amounts for wear and tear. The upward price spiral, in textiles as in other 
commodities, threatened to become a major spiral movement in India, with 
disastrous inflationary consequences—the rising cost of living, demands from 
industrial labour and country-wide unrest. Representations were made by the 
leading members of the textile industry to theGovernment of India tointroduce 
measures of price control, but nothing tangible was done during the early 
war years, and mills realized their peak profits in the year 1943. 


IntroduetioQ of Price Controls 

Price control was eventually brought into force towards the closing 
years of the war, but by then considerable damage to the economy of the coun¬ 
try had been done. The prevailing inflation had brought forth more and more 
demands from labour, while the purchasing power of the rupee dropped con¬ 
siderably—to almost one-third its pre-war value. This in turn had the effect 
of reducing th^ value of the reserves built up by the industry, and today the 
position is that, while the machines have suffered greatly by the overwork and 
the inadequate maintenance during the war years, the amount of reserves built 
up, after paying up to 80 per cent, of the profits to Government by way of excess 
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profits tax, income-tax and other taxes, is not enough 
ment cost of the plant and machinery. 


to meet the high replace 


Industrial labour has certainly emerged as a strong force as a result 
of the war. Today they are strong both economically and politically. Their 
standard of living has definitely been raised and we see a steady increase in their 
per capita consumption of cloth. With the Government of the day in a mood 
to woo the favour of this class of labour, there have been several measures 
introduced recently for their benefit, the Industrial Disputes Act, a compulsory 
Provident Fund Scheme, Health Insurance Schemes, etc., all at the expense 
of the industry, and inevitably the ultimate consumers. There has been greater 
and greater emphasis on the equal partnership of capital and labour, and a 
scheme of profit-sharing, originally introduced by one or two mills, by a system 
of bonus payment linked to dividend rates, has now gradually come to be re¬ 
garded as part of the wage structure, and labour leaders, mostly interested and 
affiliated to various political parties, have been ever active agitating more and 
more for what they choose to call “The Deferred Wage”—demands innocent¬ 
ly nurtured by various amendments to the Industrial Disputes Act, making 
punishments illegal during the pendency of a dispute without reference to the 
Court, thus throwing discipline to the winds. It is a vicious circle, labour de¬ 
manding more but producing less and, therefore, raising costs and reducing 
profits. Fortunately, however, the various appellate courts have now disproved 
the deferred-wage theory, and we arc pleased to see seasoned labour leaders 
such as Mr. V. V. Giri, now Minister of Labour with the Government of India, 
and Mr. Jayaprakash Narain, emphasizing the need on the part of the workers 
for higher productivity for the benefit of themselves and the country. 


What of the Handloom Weaver ? 

But what of the handloom weaver ? His position vis-a-vis his comrade 
in the mill industry is relatively poor. The rising costs of yarn for the reasons 
mentioned above, coupled with severe competition from mill-made cloth, have 
considerably narrowed his margin of profit, but the problem in his case is not 
so much a matter of margins as of the offtake of his products in competition 
with mill-made cloth. It has been estimated that there arc more than 12 lakh 
handloom weavers in the South, while the numbers employed in the industry 
are less than a fourth of this figure. Yet while the latter have become more and 
more prosperous, the handloom weavers, 80 per cent, of whom are full-time 
workers depending only on their looms, have been leading a poor existence. 
While the recent years of continued drought in the South increased the cost 
of foodstuffs, the consequential power-cut from the hydro-clcctric system res¬ 
tricted yarn production, thus limiting their means of existence. Handloom 
weavers had difficulty during these periods in getting adequate supplies of yarn 
and their problem indeed became acute. 


Paradoxical as it may sound, however, it is on the prosperity of the band- 
weaver that the prosperity of the spinning industry depends. With the 
relaxation of power-cuts and the removal of a number of controls, the industry 
is now well on its way towards reaching the target production of 1,640 million 
pounds envisaged in the Five-Year Plan. There is every possibility of the 
handloom weaver being able to get his full requirements of yarn. Indeed, there 
is likely to be a surplus before long, as the internal market is not capable of 
taking up more than 75 per cent, of the available increased production. Already 
there arc signs of Japan making a bid to re-enter its old export markets, and 
conditions witnessed in the years 1930-35 will once again prevail if the Central 
Government pursues its present policy of denying to the spinning industry its 
rightful share of the world’s export trade. The industry should be enabled 
to realize a premium by the export of a share of its production, in order 


to enable it to make the rest of its production available to the handloom 
weaver at cheap rates. 

The future of the industry is dependent on such a variety of imponder¬ 
ables that it would be foolish to be dogmatic. Nevertheless the potential pros¬ 
perity is there, given a minimum of orderly progress based on sound economic 
policies. Stable Governments with a progressive outlook, a minimum of controls, 
a practical approach to the handloom industry with attention to adequate 
finance for the co-operatives, coupled with improved techniques, could see an 
industry with an assured market at home. With the enterprise of which there 
is no lack, as past history is sufficient evidence, it can reasonably be assumed 
that local talent can develop ancillary textile products which, with adequate 
export markets for surplus yarn, could lead to continuing prosperity for the 
industry, as well as for the community as a whole. 










Graduating in the year 1929 with Honours from the University ^ 

of Bombay, Mr. ChLANDRAPKASAD HARIPRASAD 

DESAI joined the Kasturbhai Lalbhaigroup of mills in the 

sales office at the Raipur Mills in 1931. Subsequently he was 

transferred to the Arvind Mills, and with his special knowledge 

of cloth manufacture, he was promoted to the post of Manager, 

since 1942. When the Cotton Cloth and Yam Control Order 

was in operation from 1943, worked as Secretary to the 

Panel Members of Ahmedabad area. Pie is also a member of 

the Ahmedabad Municipal Bus Committee and local office 

of the DecasualiT(ation Scheme. He has visited Japan on behalf 

of the mills to study the latest developments in the textile 

industry in that country and the latest machinery manufactures 

in Japan. 

Growth and Development of the 
Textile Industry of Ahmedabad 

By CHANDRAPRASAD H. DESAI, B.A. (Hons.) 


JN A.D. 1411, Ahmedshah, the emperor of Gujarat, laid the foundation of 
Ahmedabad and since that date Ahmedabad has continued to grow in 
prosperity and wealth. During the seventeenth century, the name of Ahmedabad 
was known far and wide in the world and Mendelsohn, the great German traveller 
of the seventeenth century, has praised the beauty of its gardens and architec¬ 
ture. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Ahmedabad used to 
manufacture kinkhab made from gold and silver threads and cotton fabrics, 
which were exported to all parts of the world. Through the port of Cambay 
it used to export, along with the above varieties, sugar, lac, opium, ginger, 
myrobalan, kasturi and amber. The prosperity which was the result of the above 
trade was reflected in the fact that the great Moghul emperors used to borrow 
large sums of money from the shethias of Ahmedabad. During the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, a part of this glory was dimmed owing to the sodal 
insecurity that arose on account of unstable political conditions, and Ahmedabad 
suffered along with other parts of India. In spite of that, the mercantile com¬ 
munity of Ahmedabad did not lose grip over the trade in their hands, and 
Ahmedabad was successful in maintaining its economic position. 

The year 1859 can be said to be a yearof rebirth for Ahmedabad. In that 
year Sheth Ranchhodlal ChhotaJal laid the foundation of the first power-driven 
spinning mill at Ahmedabad. Owing to the non-development of railway lines 


up to Ahmedabad, he had to bring by bullock cart from Cambay all the machin¬ 
ery for erecting his mill of 2,500 spindles. This cartage, it is said, cost Sheth 
Ranchhodlal Rs. 170. The average wage of an Ahmedabad worker today is 
about Rs. 140 per month. If this wage cost for labour is compared with the 
cost of moving the materials from Cambay to Ahmedabad, the difference be¬ 
tween the cost of living in those days and that today can be easily realized. The 
success of the first textile venture in Ahmedabad led other entrepreneurs like 
Sheths Bechardas Lashkari, Karamchand Premchand, Mansukhbhai 
Bhagubhai and others to establish textile mills and by 1878, about four mills 
were working in Ahmedabad. In the year 1900, this figure rose to twenty-seven. 
Almost all the mills used to spin yarns and were not manufacturing cloth. 
In the latter part of the twentieth century, China was a big market for Indian 
yarns and Ahmedabad used to export large quantities of yarn to China, the 
balance being consumed by the handlooms in Gujarat and Deccan. Some of 
the mills had, however, commenced manufacturing cloth and installed bleach¬ 
ing departments to bleach cloth. They started the manufacture of longcioth 
and jeans, but later on started manufacturing dhotis from 19s/20s and 30s/40s 
counts with borders of half-an-inch and more. The first mango-type borders in 
India were manufactured by Ahmedabad mills and these products were capable 
of satisfying the demands of the farmers and the poorer classes. During the 
early part of the twentieth century, Sheths Lalbhai Dalpatbhai, Motilal 
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'abhai, Balabhai Damodardas, Jivanlal Girdharlal, Mangaldas Girdharlal, 
afatlal Gagalbhai and Jeshingbhai Ujamshi started more and more mills and 
the figure in 1910 reached a total of about fifty-two. In 1923 one of the mills 
started manufacturing fine and superfine fabrics which were suited for the 
consumption of the middle and higher classes. After that initial venture many 
other mills followed suit and today many more mills have concentrated on the 
manufacture of this type of fabrics, thereby completely eliminating the neces¬ 
sity of imports from the United Kingdom. Diversification of manufacture has 
been so great that the number of varieties manufactured by the Ahmedabad 
mills is very large. It can be safely said that there is no other centre in India 
which competes with Ahmedabad in the number of varieties it manufactures. 

The Initial Period 

During the initial period of the first forty years, as mentioned above, 
the demand for yarn from the handlooms and from China sustained the industry. 
During the first twenty years of the twentieth century, the industry received 
the support of the Indian population because of the growth of the swadeshi 
movement consequent on the partition of Bengal. The spirit of swadeshi was 
further supported by Mr. Dadabhai Nowrojee, Mr. Lokmanya Tilak and 
Mahatma Gandhi, and with the support of the Congress, the demand for 
swadeshi was strengthened and the benefits thereof were passed on to the textile 
industry. The First World War gave another opportunity to the textile industry 
because the imports during that period dwindled greatly and this fall in imports 
was replaced by increased Indian production. The mills in Ahmedabad worked 
two shifts during that period. The system of working two shifts has since become 
almost universal. In the twenties and thirties, the influence of Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Congress was felt all over India and the industry also received ade¬ 
quate support. During the thirties, the demand for protection, which was 
accepted by the Government of India, supported the industp^ to a certain 
extent. During the Second World War India became the arsenal of the East 
and the textile industry used to supply substantial quantities of defence materials, 
a large part of which comprised textile piecegoods. The Indian industry^ 
in certain periods of the war, supplied about two-fifths of its output for defence 
services and there was consequent shortage for civilian consumption because 
the imports from the U.K. and Japan had ceased altogether. This shortage 
along with the rise in the cost of living led to an unprecedented rise in prices. 
The textile industry had passed through many ups and downs, but the two 
world wars of the second and fourth decades of the twentieth century were 
instrumental in strengthening the position of the industry very substantially. 
The profits made in the First World War were ploughed back towards the 
establishment of new mills, which led to the further progress of the industry. 
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RAO BAHADUR RANCHHODLAL CHHOTALAL, cj.E. 

(1823—1898) 

The pioneer of the textile industry in Ahmedabad 

This oil painting was originally drawn by the famous artist, the 
late Raja Ravi Varma and subsequently repainted by the well-known 
Gujarati artist Mr. Ravi Shankar Raval. 

It is now the property of Sir Chinubhai Madhavtal Ranchhodial, 
2nd Baronet, and is reproduced by us through the courtesy of his 
wife, Lady Tanumaci. 


profits of the Second World War, though very large, were not of equal 
' to the mills, because of the high levels of taxation. The reserves built 

up during the Second World War are not adequate to meet the cost of rehabi¬ 
litation, because the prices of machinery have gone up four times. The gap of 
Rs. 70 crores has to be made up to rehabilitate the industry, which has been 
heavily worn out during the war ; replacements have been effected by some 
good units, but it is difficult for the weaker units to solve this problem. 


Problems of Ahmedabad Mills 

Ahmedabad is the capital of Gujarat, which is situated in the Western 
part of India. Geographically, therefore, it faces many difficulties. Both cotton 
and coal have to be transported from long distances and the markets for its 
products are also situated at far-off distances. The question naturally arises : 
How did Ahmedabad circumvent the above locational difficulties and make a 
success of the industry ? 

For the successful running of any business, many other things besides 
locational advantages are necessary, viz., the availability of finance, good labour, 
able entrepreneurs and technicians. Ahmedabad has been a prosperous town 
for the last four centuries and many of its upper and middle class families had 
the ability and foresight to invest large amounts in the textile industry. The 
middle classes along with the entrepreneurs invested the entire amount required 
by the industry. One can realize the importance of these when one sees that, 
out of the total investment, about 85 per cent, was contributed by depositors by 
way of fixed deposits. The system of “ deposits ” has been peculiar to Ahmedabad 
and in spite of the fact that they are withdrawable at any time, the system 
of deposits for financing the industry succeeded and it goes to prove that in 
Ahmedabad the investors had sufficient faith in the ability of the entrepreneurs 
to run their industries and safeguard their money. 

Good labour has been available and today as many as 130,000 arc em¬ 
ployed in the industry. Normally the labour force was recruited from Gujarat, 
Saurashtra and Marwar, but for the last twenty or thirty years, certain areas 
in U.P., C.P., Madhya Pradesh, and Madras, have become important sources 
of supply of labour to Ahmedabad. Development of transport and the high 
wages paid at Ahmedabad have attracted labour from all over the country. 
Labour at Ahmedabad can be credited with having behaved very peacefully 
during its entire career. Since the year 1918, when the Textile Labour Associa¬ 
tion became the main representative union, the Ahmedabad Millowners* 
Association as well as the leaders of labour have accepted the principle of 
voluntary t^rbitration initiated by Mahatma Gandhi and many industrial 
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disputes have been settled through these agencies by Mahatmaji himself and 
later on by arbitration by other persons. With the enactment of the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1937, and the Industrial Relations Act, 1948, the disputes be¬ 
tween the mills and the workers were referred to the Industrial Court, but in 
the year 1952, the Textile Labour Association and the Millowners’ Association 
reaffirmed by agreement that the principle of voluntary arbitration should 
be followed and for the last two years it has been followed quite successfully. 

The business acumen and the ability of the entrepreneurs at Ahmedabad 
has been known all over the country. They have been careful and hardworking 
in attending to their problems. They attend the mills personally and supervise 
the processing of the product from the raw material to the finished stage and 
have been particularly careful to improve their varieties and market what is 
in demand. They have also been alive to the latest technological developments 
that arc taking place in the textile industry and have been importing the newest 
and latest machinery. 

The right type of technicians has been available to the industry from the 
start. Ahmedabad us^ to employ many Europeans in supervisory positions, 
but with the attainment of independence their number has been substantially 
reduced and their places have been taken by L.T.M*s and other qualified 
persons of the V.J.T. Institute at Matunga, the R.C. Technical Institute at 
Ahmedabad and the Department of Chemical Technology of the University 
of Bombay. Year by year the number of persons coming out of these institu¬ 
tions has been increasing and there is no need to be afraid of any paucity of 
technicians. Ahmedabad has made good progress in the establishment of several 
colleges, and, with the development of the Gujarat University, many techni¬ 
cally qualified in engineering as well as other lines can become available in 
increasing numbers. With the development of the Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s 
Research Association and its Research Institute, started by the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association with the help of the Government of India, facilities 
for research arc being made available and programmes have been taken in hand 
for Training Within Industry and Quality Control. All these efforts should 
lead to better training of technicians. The future of the industry, as far as the 
development of the technicians is concerned, is very bright. 

Ahmedabad is manufacturing cloth at the rate of 90 to 95 million yards 
a month, thereby supplying about one-fourth of the quantity manufktured 
in India, the percentage of fine and superfine being more than two-fifths of 
the total production. The rest of India produces about 4,700 million yards 
and the percentage of fine and superfine cloth is about 22. Ahmedabad 
mills arc thus concentrating on the manufacture of fine and superfine varieties 
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the mills at Ahmedabad consume about 28^000 bales of Indian and 22,000 
ics of foreign cotton. This shows that they depend on imported cotton much 
more than mills in other centres. 


Ahmedabad has also been benefited by its selling system. The cloth 
selling system of Ahmedabad is also worth noting and affords an example to 
the mercantile community in other parts of the country. The Maskati 
Cloth Market Association and the Panchkuva Cloth Merchants* Association 
are the main distributing agencies of cloth and enjoy a good reputation in 
and outside India for their skill and business manners. All trade disputes, if 
any, between the manufacturers and the dealers are settled by arbitration and 
this method has proved successful. After the implementation of the Cotton 
Textile Control Order in the year 1943, the Maskati Cloth Market Association 
was the only distributing agency for the cloth manufactured in Ahmedabad 
and it has ably handled that task. 


Disturliing Factor 
One disturbing factor that affects the Ahmedabad mill industry is its 
high cost of production. The spiral of the rise in prices has created a distur¬ 
bance in our national economy and the time has come when the situation calls 
for immediate remedy. The principal elements of manufacturing cost are labour, 
raw materials and stores. Wages have been standardized ; provisions have 
been made for holidays with wages and provident fund. These burdens have 
augmented the cost. The expectation that with the holidays with pay and pro¬ 
vident fund, efficiency will increase, has not been borne out. The industry is 
overstaffed as compared with other centres or other countries and rationaliza¬ 
tion has become imperative. The refixing of work-loads and re-determination 
of wages are two aspects which remain to be decided. Labour should, as in 
the past, behave and co-operate in standardizing the work-loads and pay. 
If proper wages arc determined for proper types of work, the worker will have 
an incentive to produce a.s much as possible. 


The Trade Union Movement in Ahmedabad 

(Concluded from page 99) 


union has also free scope for various activities 
even on the factory premises and the elected 
representatives collect subscriptions on pay* day. 
They also settle minor complaints with the officials 
of the mills and are consulted on every matter 
of importance. 

Eighteen persons have been elected on the Mu¬ 
nicipal Corporation, Ahmedabad, from the working 
class area and they form a part of the Congress 
Municipal Party. Sixteen of them are mill workers. 


The General Secretary of the Association, Mr. 
Khandubhai K. Desai, is a member of the House 
of the People and also a member of the Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress. 

The progress made by the Ahmedabad workers 
by following Gandhiji’s principles of peaceful 
settlement of disputes has by now influenced 
workers in other parts of the country as well. 
Unions on the same pattern have come into exis¬ 


tence in all industrial centres of Gujarat and 
Saurashtra, at Indore in Madhya Bharat and 
the Rashtriya Mill Mazdur Sangh in Bombay has 
also adopted the same principles. With the estab¬ 
lishment of the I.N.T.U.C. in 1946 the Ahmedabad 
model has come into greater prominence and 
trainees from various parts of the country come 
to Ahmedabad to study trade union work and the 
principles which have been followed hitherto by 
the Textile Labour Association. 
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Mr. SOMNATH P. DAVE, B.A., LL.B., o»e of the 
secretaries of the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, 
joined the Textile Labour Association tn July 1930 and has 
been working there since then. He is connected with all trade 
union activities of the Association along with publicity and 
research work. He conducted cases in the Industrial Court and 
Labour Appellate Tribunal since its inception and represents the 
Association in all major cases in arbitration proceedings. He 
was a municipal councillor for about six year s^ and was elected 
in the vacancy of Mr. Guls^arilal Nanda to the Bombay 
Assembly in 1950. was re-elected to the Assembly in 

but resigned, and was elected as a member of the Council 
of States in April by the Bombay State Legislature. 

He visited Paris as a workers* delegate to the Cement Industries 
Committee (1949) and attended the I.L.O. Conference as 
workers* adviser He is a member of the Working 

Committee of the Indian National Trade Union Congress, 
General Secretary, National Textile Workers* Federation, 
General Secretary, Gujrat Provincial Branch of the I.N. T. U.C., 
and member of the Corporation and Standing Committee of the 
Employees* State Insurance Scheme. 


The Trade Union Movement in Ahmedabad 

By SOMNATH P. DAVE, B.A., LL.B. 


^^HOEVER knew that the seedling of an acorn 
will one day grow into a huge oak tree, large 
enough to give shelter to thousands and lakhs, 
who hailing from different quarters, would meet 
under its benign branches, to seek guidance and 
inspiration? This is, however, the story of the 
trade union movement in Ahmedabad, which 
started early in 1917, with the struggle of a few 
warpers—one of the smallest occupations in 
textile manufacture—who had organized them¬ 
selves to demand a wage increase. The only person 
whom they could approach for help and guidance 
was a young lady—a social worker taking interest 
in educational work among the lower strata of 
society. Shrimati Anasuyaben Sarabhai, daughter 
of a very Wealthy man, who had recently returned 


from England and had taken up social work among 
the poor mill workers. She was impressed with 
similar activities in the labour areas of London. 
She opened the first school in about 1914 and was 
conducting night classes with the help of a few 
volunteers. Anasuyaben had never dreamt of taking 
up trade union work and was, therefore, naturally 
hesitant in actively associating herself with the 
workers. Her sympathies for the poor, however, 
led her to'be present at their meeting. This meeting 
passed a resolution to give strike notice and for¬ 
mulated demands for a wage increase. Notices 
were given to all the employers, but they ignored 
this move. They did not realize that there was firm 
determination at the back of that notice. Even 
when the strike actually commenced the employers 


took it very lightly; the majority of them felt that 
by the time spare beams were exhausted the workers 
would come back. Some thought of importing 
warpers from outside. All these efforts, however, 
failed and in the end, one by one, the mills accepted 
the demands of the workers. 

This small incident thirty-seven years ago gave 
rise to the organization of labour in Ahmedabad, 
which gradually spread throughout Gujarat, 
Saurashtra and Madhya Bharat. Still later it in¬ 
fluenced the trade union movement of the entire 
country. The pioneers of the movement at Ahmeda¬ 
bad, Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda and Khandubhai 
Desai, Secretaries of the Textile Labour Associa¬ 
tion, Ahmedabad, since 1922, with the guidance 
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inspiration of Mr, Shankerlal Banker and the 
Bmgs of Mahatma Gandhi, established the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress—the 
largest and the most representative national organi- 
zation of labour since 1947. 

The movement at Ahmedabad, however, deve¬ 
loped gradually. A few months after the warpers’ 
struggle, the weavers of Ahmedabad agitated for a 
wage increase. Gujarat was in the throes of an 
epidemic ; bubonic plague took a heavy toll, 
but the looms must work and go on producing the 
required cloth. To keep men at their machines, 
a plague bonus was announced, which was raised 
from month to month with the rigour of the epi¬ 
demic. By the beginning of the year 1918 plague 
had disappeared and the plague bonus was also 
stopped. The workers, however, argued that prices 
of foodstuffs had gone high and a rise in wages 
was necessary. Employers were in no mood to 
concede this demand. The shrewd among them 
also realized that the agitation among the workers 
would not peter down quietly and something would 
have to be done to avert mass action. 

Gandhiji Enters the Field 

Mahatma Gandhi had established his residence 
in Ahmedabad after his return from South Africa 
in 1915, and was known to the employers and the 
authorities. The sympathetic Collector of Ahmeda¬ 
bad felt that Gandhiji’s help in averting a struggle 
would be very helpful. The Collector wrote a letter 
to Gandhiji on 4th February requesting him to 
meet him and explain the real situation. By this 
time workers were already in touch with Anasuya- 
ben and seeking her advice. They had also decided 
to demand a 50 per cent, increase in wages, instead 
of the plague bonus, which had gone upto 70 to 
80 per cent, in some cases. 

As a result of discussions with Gandhiji and 
the millowners, an Arbitration Board was set up to 
settle the dispute. It consisted of three employers 
and three advisers of labour, with the Collector 
as Chairman. The labour representatives on the 


Arbitration Board were Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. 
Vallabhbhai Patel (the late Sardar Patel) and Mr. 
Shankerlal Banker. The Arbitration Board would 
have studied the question and come to some under¬ 
standing acceptable to both the sides ; but some 
small accident entirely changed the atmosphere. 
While arrangements for a peaceful settlement were 
going on, the workers in some mills went on strike 
as a result of misunderstanding and the Millowners* 
Association, Ahmedabad, declared a lockout. 
They further decided that in no event should the 
wages of the weavers be increased by more than 
20 per cent. Gandhiji returned to Ahmedabad from 
Kaira and reprimanded the workers for going on 
strike. He advised them to resume unconditionally 
and then requested the employers not to declare 
a lockout ; but the employers were adamant. 
Their argument was that since the workers had 
resorted to direct action even after submission of 
the dispute to arbitration, the Arbitration Board 
was no more effective and the millowners were free 
to do what they chose. All efforts on the part of 
Gandhiji to condone the mistake on the workers* 
part did not improve the situation. 

Mahatma Gandhi Addresses Workers 

Gandhiji thus found himself dragged into a 
needless struggle. On the first day of the lockout 
he addressed the workers at a general meeting 
and explained to them the seriousness of their 
struggle. He administered to them a pledge to the 
effect that no worker was to resume work until 
a 35 per cent, increase in the existing wages was 
secured. He also advised them to remain quiet 
and peaceful, not to cause damage to the em¬ 
ployers* property nor to utilize their time in mis¬ 
chief-mongering, quarrelling, robbing, plundering 
or using abusive language. From the beginning 
he gave this struggle a religious turn since for 
him ethics was the guiding principle in all social 
and political matters. During the twenty days of 
the lockout, Gandhiji daily met the workers and 
explained to them the principles of the labour 
movement and its different aspects. He spoke on 


the duties of the workers and their advisers as 
well as the duties of the employers. He compared 
the ancient Indian civilization, when the rich 
protected and helped the poor, with modern 
European industrial civilization, which led to 
strife and bitterness. 

During the lockout, he asked the workers to 
find other work for themselves ; when weavers 
refused to do hard manual work, he spoke to them 
on the “ dignity of labour ** and the importance 
of all work. He set an example by himself doing 
a coolie’s work in the building of the Satyagrah 
Ashram to show that even a barrister and a rich 
man’s son should not be ashamed of doing manual 
work. This had a healthy effect on the workers 
and hundreds of them worked as ordinary build¬ 
ing workers, inspired by him. His friends moved 
in to the residential areas and took care of the 
needy and the sick. He gradually began to instil 
in them the courage of a satyagrahi and the grim 
determination to fight for the right. At the same 
lime he carefully distinguished between the evils 
of capitalism and the capitalist. He would not 
allow workers to indulge in abusive language 
of the capitalist but appealed to the employers* 
sense of fair-play, piety and generosity. Here is 
a characteristic appeal by him : 

Mobilizing forces by employers against workm is like 
raising an army of elephants against ants. Considered frmn 
the point of righteousness, the employers should shrink 
before opposing the workers. In ancient India the workers' 
starvation was never consciously used as the employers* 
opportunity. That line of action which does not harm either 
party to a dispute is alone justice. We have been confidently 
hoping that the Jain and Vaishnava employers of this capital 
city of glorious Gujarat wilt never consider themselves 
victorious by subduing the workers or deliberately giving 
them less than their due. 

During this strike he expressed his views on 
various matters connected with employer-em¬ 
ployee relationship and the duties and obligations 
of both, and the correct role he desired the capita¬ 
list to play in society. He asked -the rich to look 
upon themselves as the trustees of their properties, 
managing them on behalf of beneficiaries, who 
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4id not know how to do it. He has nowhere used 
the word “ nationalization ” during his speeches, 
but is this not a better mode of nationalization? 

As in politics, so also in economic struggles 
he relied entirely on peaceful and non-violent 
means. Just as later on he asked people to non- 
co-operate with a Government which was tyran¬ 
nical and unjust, similarly he asked workers not 
to sell their labour to an employer who was an 
autocrat or a tyrant and would not do justice 
to them. 

Differences may arise between an employer 
and the workers but the best method of settlement 
of disputes was not direct action. Strikes and 
lockouts arc a replica of the law of the jungle ; 
the better method is to sit across the table, discuss 
the matter, understand all the pros and cons in a 
spirit of mutual goodwill and try to reach a fair 
settlement. If parties themselves cannot do it, 
they may seek the assistance of a system of arbi¬ 
tration. In the West, the trade unions give more 
importance to collective bargaining than to arbi¬ 
tration, but as shown by Gandhiji there are possi¬ 
bilities of collusion between a strong union and 
the employers to fleece the consumers if collective 
bargaining alone were to determine all matters. 
At a workers’ meeting, he once gave expression 
to his ideas in this respect in the following words: 

The workers must organize themselves since unity 
among them is necessary to secure justice, but utilize this 
organization only for just and proper causes. 

Even thieves and robbers are well organized 
but their organization is a menace to society. It 
may be stated, without fear of contradiction, that 
it was Gandhiji who for the first time in India 
showed both the parties, by practical demonstra¬ 
tion, that the best method to settle disputes was 
by negotiation and arbitration. 

At the end of the 1918 struggle, the weavers 
secured 35 per cent, increase through arbitration. 
This led the workers of other departments also 
to form unions. The regular constitution of the 
union was drafted by Gandhiji in 1920 and since 


then the organization began to function regularly. 
From the very beginning Gandhiji desired that 
the workers should strive to raise their intellectual 
and moral status through the union and not only 
concentrate on the economic aspect of the workers. 
He desired an all-round improvement in their 
morals and the health of their children, better 
treatment of their womenfolk, along with improve¬ 
ment in their economic condition. Outsiders can 
merely help and guide them but that too depends 
upon their own progress. He, therefore, delibe¬ 
rately inserted, as one of the objects of the union: 
‘'To raise the status and improve the conditions 
of life through internal effort.” 

If all this work had to be done in a sympathetic 
manner he advised the workers to collect the 
necessary funds for the purpose by paying regular 
subscriptions. The union has since then been con¬ 
ducting a regular office where full-time workers 
are employed not only to do the routine work of 
settling complaints received from the workers 
but to attend to the social, educational, recrea¬ 
tional, civic, and other activities. 

System of Arbitration 

Since 1918, all major disputes regarding wages, 
conditions of work, rationalization, bonus, etc., 
have been settled through the system of arbitra¬ 
tion. Mahatma Gandhi himself attended as the 
arbitrator on behalf of workers upto (933. In 
several cases, where the arbitrator differed, deci¬ 
sions were given by an umpire. In 1933 when an 
arbitration on the demand of a wage-cut was in 
progress, Mr. Manu Subedar was substituted for 
Mahatma Gandhiji, since the Millowners’ Asso¬ 
ciation wanted to expedite the matter and Gandhiji 
was too busy in other important matters. This 
system worked satisfactorily up to 1937 but 
after that the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association 
decided to avail themselves of the legal machinery 
under the newly enacted Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act. Once again in 1952, however, the 
parties have voluntarily agreed to revert to the 
old system of arbitration and have settled several 


questions through that agency. A Conciliation 
Board has also been set up with an equal number 
of representatives from employers and employees 
to settle minor disputes which cannot be settled 
with the management directly. Questions which 
cannot be settled by conciliation are referred to 
the arbitrator. 

It may appear that with the arbitration system 
available, Ahmedabad workers would have never 
to resort to strike. We have, however, realized 
from experience that unless the union has strength 
and preparedness to go on strike when it is essential, 
occasions may arise when the award of the 
arbitrators may be defied. 

The arbitration system can only subsist 
when protected by a vigilant union in absence of 
any law. Prior to 1939 the award had no legal 
authority and it was only by trade union action 
that breaches of the awards had to be rectified 
It was, therefore, necessary for the Textile Labour 
Association, Ahmedabad, to authorize strikes 
against individual employers on various occasions. 
Some of these strikes lasted for more than six 
months but in all these cases eventually the workers 
succeeded. In the year 1933, in more than 40 mills, 
weavers had to strike to secure justice against 
indirect wage-cuts. All these strikes were settled 
within twenty-four hours and wage-cuts were 
restored. In 1940, the Ahmedabad workers had 
to prepare for a general strike as the Millowners’ 
Association, Ahmedabad, refused to accept arbi¬ 
tration on the demand of the workers for payment 
of dearness allowance to neutralize the rise in the 
cost of living. Consequent on the declaration of 
war in Europe, conciliation under the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act failed and the then existing 
Act did not provide for compulsory arbitration. 
The only course left open to the workers was to go 
on strike. Before a strike is declared, the consti¬ 
tution of the Labour Association, however, pro¬ 
vides that the strike notice can be issued only 
if not less than two-thirds of the total number of 
workers concerned vote in favour of it. 
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overwhelming majority of workers voted 
w favour of a general strike, and the mills were 
intimated that the strike would commence from 
26th February 1940. The Managing Committee 
of the Ahmedabad Mill owners* Association saw 
that the strike was inevitable and commenced 
negotiations and the talks concluded with an 
agreement to refer the dispute to the arbitration of 
the Industrial Court, Bombay. The machinery 
employed to bring about the strike was converted 
in a moment to see that the mills work regularly. 
Throughout the war period, as a result of this 
agreement dearness allowance was regulated by 
awards of the Industrial Court. 

Mahatma Gandhi and the Textile Labour 
Association 

It may be useful to note here some of the prin¬ 
ciples which Gandhiji advocated and which the 
Textile Labour Association tries to follow in 
practice : 

During the period of a strike workers should 
try to find other work so that they may not have to 
yield by force of sheer starvation. 

Workers should eschew violence altogether 
in speech and action in their relations with the 
employers. Use of abusive language or damage to 
the property of the employers does not add to the 
prestige of the workers. They must fight in a dis¬ 
ciplinary manner and with clean weapons. Their 
picketing also must be peaceful and they should 
not assault the strike breakers but win them over 
by persuasion. 

Workers should bear no ill-will towards the 
employers. Gandhiji taught the workers to dis¬ 
tinguish between the individual capitalist who may 
be a good man and the evils of capitalism, which 
was the root cause of injustice. 

He desired the workers to utilize their orga¬ 
nization in a just manner and not to injure any 
interest by the help of the organization. They 
should not merely strive for the economic improve¬ 
ment and changes in conditions of work but 


should also make efforts to progress politically, 
intellectually and morally. It is with this idea 
that the Association spends large amounts for 
the social betterment of workers and activities 
conducive to their all-round development. 

He asked the employers to treat the workers 
as their co-partners in the industry and, on the 
other hand, asked the workers to bear in mind 
their responsibilities to the industry. 

Both the employer and worker have to serve 
the nation by providing it with cheap and durable 
cloth. 

During several arbitration proceedings in 
which Gandhiji acted as arbitrator, he evolved 
certain principles which have a lasting value to 
the labour movement. A few of them are noted 
below : 

A worker is always working at a loss so long 
as he is not paid a living wage and to that extent 
he serves society. 

No cut in wages should be made till the mills 
cease to make any profit and are obliged to fall 
back on the capital for continuing the industry. 

There should be no cut till the wages have 
reached the level adequate for maintenance. 

There should be a common understanding 
as to what should be included in determining a 
living wage. 

Deterioration in individual mills cannot form 
part of a case for a cut in the wages of labour in 
general. 

It is vital to the well-being of the industry 
that workers should be regarded as equal to the 
shareholders and that, therefore, they have every 
right to possess accurate knowledge of the transac¬ 
tions of the mills. 

There should be a register of all available 
millhands and the custom of recruiting labour 
through any agency other than the union should 
be stopped. 


Adminlatration of the Assoeiation 
The administration of the Association is 
entirely democratic. The primary members elect 
representatives from among them biennially and 
three representatives constitute a Joint Representa¬ 
tive Board of the Association. Every occupation 
has its own representative on the Board to deal 
with its own special problems and in the Joint 
Board all the representatives sit together to deli¬ 
berate on matters of common interest. This 
arrangement supports both the craft union and 
enables the Association to function as an indus¬ 
trial union. Every year the Central Executive 
Committee prepares the budget. The income is 
derived mainly from subscriptions paid by the 
workers. Grants are allocated to various activities 
and the elected office-bearers administer the 
affairs of the Association with the help of a full¬ 
time staff, primarily recruited from the rank and 
file of the workers and intelligent educated persons 
who love social work and believe in the 
Oandhian ideology. The Association conducts a 
maternity home, a dispensary, reading rooms and 
libraries, gymnasiums, special schools for girls, 
runs the co-operative bank and finances co-opera¬ 
tive housing societies. The trade union section 
of the Association has complete arrangements to 
record individual and general complaints from 
the 80,000 members employed in different mills. 
The staff of the Association pay spot visits to the 
factories, inquire into the complaints, collect 
necessary information and discuss matters with 
the management. Where discussions and corres¬ 
pondence lead to no fruitful result, matters are 
dealt with at higher levels through the Conciliation 
Board or arbitration, as the case may be. In con¬ 
nection with mills which arc not members of the 
Association, in place of the private conciliation 
and arbitration, action is taken under the legal 
machinery provided by the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act or the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1947. General matters pertaining to the entire 
industry are settled with the Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion cither by discussions or arbitration. The 
{Continued on page 95) 
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Mr, SUBINQY BHATTACHAKJEE, M.A., worktdas a 
freelance journalist and contributed articles on economic and 
literary subjects in both English and Bengali to leading Journals 
and made his mark as a short-story writer and art critic in his 
younger days, 

Mr. Bbattacharjee helped in the formation of the Bengal 
Millowners* Association^ drafted its rules and regulations^ 
and joined it as Assistant Secretary in 1954 . Hf was 
promoted to the post of Secretary in 1956 , and his services 
were lent to the Government of Bengal in first as an 
Assistant Controller and later as an Assistant Director of 
Textiles, In 1945 he was appointed Uaison Officer attached 
to the Consumer Goods Division, Department of Civil Supplies^ 
and was posted at Bombay, He reverted as Secretary of the 
Association in 1946 on the expiry of his period of deputation 
to tackle various post-war problems which assailed the Bengal 
mills. He was selected as an employers' adviser at the First 
Asian Labour Conference held at New Delhi. 



Growth and Development of the 
Cotton Textile Industry in Bengal 

By SUBINOY BHATTACHARJEE, M.A. 


JUTE, the golden fibre, and cotton, the silver 
fibre, both occupy a distinguished place in 
the economic life of Bengal. Jute, being practi¬ 
cally a monopoly commercial crop of Bengal, is 
of course the premier industry of the State, but 
it is of comparatively recent growth, its develop¬ 
ment having taken place mainly during the 
British regime. The cotton textile industry, on 
the other hand, has occupied a pre-eminent posi¬ 
tion in Bengal’s industrial history since time 
immemorial. 

Although the first authentic evidence of the 
use of cotton was found in the fabric unearthed 
during the excavations at Mohenjo Daro in Sind, 
which proved that cotton was in Use in India in 
the Sumerian civilization of about 5000 B.C. 
(according to some authorities it was about 
1,000 years later), we come across frequent re¬ 


ferences to the manufacture of the finest types 
of cotton cloth in Bengal in Rautilya’s “Artha 
Sastra ” of about 4(X) B.C. It is widely believed 
that Egyptian mummies have been found wrapped 
in Bengal muslins. In any case, there is no doubt 
that by the beginning of the Christian Era cotton 
manufactures of the country became widely 
known to the Greeks. 

Excetlence o( the Fabric 

Pliny and many other writers in the 
Christian Era have referred to the famous cotton 
fabrics of Bengal in their books. In the ninth 
century, the Arabian traveller Suleiman wrote:— 
’*In the Bahamani Kingdom (that is. Eastern 
Bengal) such fine cotton fabrics are produced that 
a full sized cloth passes right through the hollow 
of a ring.” Marco Polo in 1290, the English 


traveller Ralph Fitch in 1583, and Abul Fazl, 
author of ” Ain-i-Abkari,** made eulogistic re¬ 
ferences to the famous cotton industry of Bengal 
in their celebrated works. It is known from their 
writings that at Sonargaon, Dacca, the best and 
finest cloth in the world used to be produced 
during 1675-80. The famous muslins of Dacca at 
one time became the craze of the elite of society. 
The poetic names given to the different varieties 
give one an idea of their fineness: Ab->Rawan 
(running water). Baht Hawa (made of air), Shab 
Nam (evening dew), and so on. The main divi¬ 
sions of muslin were four in number, viz., ( 1 ) 
mulmul; (2) doria; (3) charkhana; and 

(4) jamdani. In delicacy of texture, in purity and 
fastness of colour, in grace of design, the textile 
products of ancient India could beat every form 
of cotton textiles produced in any other part of 
the world. Baines in his ‘•History of Cotton 
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ufactures/* wrote in 1835 : “ Indians have, 
all ages, maintained an almost incredible per* 
fcction in their fabrics of cotton—some of their 
muslins might be thought the work of fairies or 
insects rather than that of men.” There is a 
story that Aurangzeb’s daughter was chastised by 
her father for being insufficiently clad although 
she had worn seven muslin garments one over 
another. Another anecdote says that a cow, 
while grazing, swallowed a full ten cubit long 
Abruiyan cloth which had been spread on the 
grass to dry. Referring to Dacca muslins, 
Tavernier wrote in 1660, ” They were woven from 
thread of such extraordinary delicacy that a 
single pound of cotton was spun into a length of 
250 miles.*’ Muslins were made of yams upto 
500s counts. 

Dacca MusUns 

The skill, patience and perseverance of the 
weavers who manufactured such extraordinarily 
fine cloth are indeed amazing. It is said that it 
took a weaver’s family at least five months to 
produce such a fine piece of cloth and the spinner 
about two years to spin the necessary yam. It is 
also believed that both the spinning and the 
weaving had to be done during the hours of dawn 
before sunrise by the side of a pond, in order to 
ensure a humid and cool atmosphere, otherwise 
the' yarn would break, so remarkably delicate was 
Che yam! It can be easily imagined that the 
cost of such cloth was very high. Even during 
the middle of the last century, the price of mulmul 
khas was Rs, 10 per yard, that is to say, about 
Rs. 30 in the present-day denomination. A piece 
of Dacca Jamdani cost Rs. 450. and a piece of 
Ab-i-Yara, 5 yards x 36 inches, cost Rs. 400. It 
was possible for the industry to flourish under 
Muslim rule because of the patronage extended 
to it by the Badshahs, Nawabs and their courtiers. 
The lay public evidently could not afford to buy 
such expensive stuff. 

Dacca muslins were manufactured from 
cotton grown in a limited area round about 
Dacca. According to St. John Tucker, the staple 
was short but extremely soft. John Craford wrote 
in his “ History of the Indian Archipelago ” :— 

“ There is a fine variety of cotton in the 
neighbourhood of Dacca, from which I have 
reason to believe that fine muslins of Dacca are 


produced, and probably to the accidental dis¬ 
covery of it is to be attributed the rise of Uiis 
singular manufacture. It is cultivated by the 
natives alone, not at all known to the English 
market, nor. as far as I am aware, in that of Cal¬ 
cutta. Its growth extends about forty miles along 
the banks of the Magna, and about three miles 
inland.” 

Regarding the length of the staple of Dacca 
cotton, there is a divergence of opinion. Dr. Rox¬ 
burgh of the Royal l^tanic Gardens calls it a 
variety of the common herbaceous annual cotton 
of India and states that it is longer in staple and 
affords the material from which the Dacca muslins 
have always been made. Apart from the con¬ 
troversy over the length of the staple, there is no 
doubt that Dacca was the source of the cotton 
which, according to Mr. Bebb, Commercial 
Resident of Dacca in 1788. was ” the finest cotton 
in the world, producing cloth of astonishing 
beauty and fineness.” 

Export of Indian Textiles 

it is on record that India used to export 
cotton goods in bulk quantities to France, Holland 
and England in 1657. The Dacca muslin was 
first exported to England in 1666. By 1675 the 
fashion of wearing muslins, the costlier fabrics 
of Dacca, as well as the cheaper stuff frem other 
parts of India, became widely prevalent in 
England, This habit of the people expanded 
rapidly all through the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century till it began to excite the 
jealousy of the British manufacturers, so much so 
indeed that Acts of Parliament had to be passed 
in 1700 and 1720 prohibiting the importation of 
certain classes of Indian piecegoeds (printed 
calicoes) into the United Kingdom. 

Although cotton textile manufacture was by 
far the most flourishing industry in Bengal at one 
time, there is no reason to suppose that the people 
of the soil profited from it to any appreciable 
extent. Like indigo, it was practically the mono¬ 
poly of the East India Company, whose gomosthas 
(native agents) meted out abominable treatment 
to the looal weavers whom they compelled to 
accept dad arts or advances. The price paid was 
so wretched and the terms of contract were so 
iniquitous to the weaver that they gave rise to 
the “weavers’ thumb” story, which stated that 


the East India Company’s agents chopped off the 
thumbs of the weavers so that they might not ply 
an independent trade of their own. Alternatively, 
the weavers themselves cut off their thumbs to 
avoid being coerced into working for the Company. 

The Decline 

The handloom industry of Bengal occupied 
an important place in the world’s cotton industry 
till as late as the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The decline of the handloom industry 
is attributable, to a certain extent, to the intro¬ 
duction of machine-made goods during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but more to 
the impediments placed in the way of its develop¬ 
ment by the systematic policy of the British 
Government to extend the sale and consumption 
of British-made goods in India by every possible 
way. A series of inventions in England during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, which 
is known as the era of Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion, gave the final death-blow to the hand¬ 
loom industry of India. The invention of 
Hargreaves’ spinning jenny (1767), Arkwright’s 
water frame U768), Crompton’s mule spinning 
(1775), Cartwright’s power loom (1784), all helped 
to bring about a rapid improvement in the manu¬ 
facture of British piecegoi^s, which began to find 
a ready market in India through the agency of 
the East India Company, who had willingly 
reversed their process of trade. It may be noted 
that during the ^riod 1771 to 1793 the East India 
Company exercised a quasi-monopoly over the 
export trade in cotton goods of Bengal. In the 
year 1772 alone, the Company exported cotton 
goods valued at Rs. 70 lakhs (about Rs. 1.25 
crorcs at present-day denomination) but by that 
time the decline of the industry had already set 
in. As stated before, Bengal used to export cot¬ 
ton goods in bulk quantities to France, Holland 
and England by the middle of the seventeenth 
century. A decline in French and Dutch com¬ 
merce set in in 1759, and it finally collapsed 
during the troublous days of the French Revolu¬ 
tion (1789-95). This was also responsible for the 
downfall of the cotton industry in Bengal. 

British Policy and the Indian Textile Industry 

But the final blow was dealt to the industry 
by the imposition of arbitrary, heavy and dis- 
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atory taxes and duties on the industry, 
which characterised British policy ever since the 
country came under British domination. An idea 
of how such taxes and duties imposed on the 
industry affected it, can be gathered from the fact 
that the total excise duty levied on Indian mill- 
made goods from 1896 to 1926, a period of thirty 
years, amounted to the gigantic figure of 
Rs. 22,28,39,150. 

The policy of the British Government in 
India or in Great Britain, in relation to the cotton 
industry of India, was calculated to stimulate 
imports of piecegoods from Great Britain into 
India and bring about ruination of the Indian 
industry. As already statec^. Acts of Parliament 
were passed to prohibit the import of Indian- 
made goods into England in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. In the words of the great historian H. H. 
Wilson :— 


“ It is a melancholy instance of the wrong 
done to India by the country on which she has 
become dependent. It was stated in evidence 
(before the Parliamentary Committee of 1808-13) 
that the cotton and silk goods of India up to 
the period could be sold for a profit in the 
British market at a price from 50 to 60 per cent, 
lower than those fabricated in England. It con¬ 
sequently became necessary to protect the latter 
by duties of 70 and 80 per cent, on their value 
or by positive prohibition. Had this not been 
the case, had not such prohibitive duties and 
decrees existed, the mills of Paisley and Man¬ 
chester would have been stopped at their outset 
and could scarcely have been set in motion even 
by the power of steam. They were created by the 
sacpfiice of Indian manufactures. Had India 
been independent, she would have retaliated, would 
have imposed prohibitive duties on British goods 
and would thus have preserved her own produc¬ 
tive industry from annihilation. This act of self- 
defence was not permitted her, she was at the 
mercy of the stranger. British goods were forced 
on her without paying any duty, and the foreign 
manufacturer employed the arm of political 
injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle a 
competitor with whom he could not have con¬ 
tended on equal terras.** 


The Cotton Mill Industry 


The great revival came in the machine era. 
It is not generally known that the first cotton mill 


in India was started in Bengal in or about 1830 
under European management and was called the 
Fort Gloster Mills. That mill is still in existence 
under the name of Bowreah Cotton Mills Com¬ 
pany, Ltd., managed, by Messrs. Kettlewell Bullen 
& Co.. Ltd. According to some sources, the Fort 
Gloster Mills was started not in 1830 but in 1818, 
in which case the cotton mill industry in India 
should be regarded as dating back to that year. 
Even though Bengal was the pioneer in establish¬ 
ing the first cotton mill in India, she slipped back 
in the race of industrialization and Bombay took 
the lead by establishing a large number of mills in 
rapid succession since 1854. when Cowasjee Nana- 
bhoy Davar erected the first-mill in Bombay. The 
advantageous geographical and climatic condi¬ 
tions, abundance of capital and. credit facilities, 
presence of cheap and speedy means of transport 
and plentiful supply of efficient labour in Bombay 
greatly helped in the rapid industrialization of that 
centre. Other centres in India also soon began 
to develop the cotton mill industry. 

Present Position of the Industry in 
West Bengal 

There are in West Bengal at present 16 com¬ 
posite mills (mills with both spinning and weaving 
arrangements), six purely spinning mills and 27 
non-spinning mills known as powerloom factories, 
which include organized factory powerlooms and 
decentralized domestic powerlooms. There are 
about I.25.0(X) handlooms in West Bengal. The 
number of looms and spindles in the cotton mills 
in West Bengal is about 10,000 (including power- 
looms) and 4.50.000 respectively. The total num¬ 
ber of workers employed in the cotton mill indus¬ 
try is about 35,000 and those engaged in the 
handloom industry approximately 3,()0,000, includ¬ 
ing auxiliary workers. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the number . of people drawing sustenance 
from the cotton textile industry in West Bengal, 
directly or indirectly, is in the neighbourhood 
of about six lakhs, including dependents. The 
West Bengal mills consume about 1,40.0(X) bales 
of cotton, each bale weighing 3^ cwts. The pro¬ 
portion of foreign cotton consumed by West 
Bengal mills is roughly about 25 per cent. 

The mill production of cloth in West Bengal 
is about 170 million yards and that of yam about 
40 million pounds. The production of handloom 
cloth in West Bengal is about 50 milhon yards. 
The estimated production of cloth by powerlooms 


is roughly about 15 million yards. Thus, the 
supply of cloth from indigenous sources is in the 
neighbourhood of 235 million yards. 

Cotton Requirement of the State 

According to the 1951 census, the population 
in West Bengal was about 248 lakhs. Even at a 
most conservative estimate based on pre-war con¬ 
sumption of sixteen yards per capUa, the total 
requirement of cloth in this State is about 400 
million yards. As has already been stated, the 
total production of cloth from indigenous sources 
is 235 million yards, leaving a deficit of about 165 
million yards, which has to be met by mills and 
handlooms in other States. In actual point of fact, 
the deficit is very much more as the standard 
of living of the people has gone up appreciably 
since the Second World War. The Post-war 
Planning Committee placed the reasonable per 
capita requirement at eighteen yards, while accord¬ 
ing to some eminent authorities the per oapita 
consumption in any civilized community should 
not be less than thirty yards, the world average 
being forty-five yards. In any case, it cannot be 
gainsaid that the capacity of the cotton textile 
industry in West Bengal is wholly inadequate to 
meet its normal requirements, and there is. there¬ 
fore, sufficient room for development of the in¬ 
dustry to make the State self-sufficient in the 
matter of cloth supplies. Moreover, the industry 
in West Bengal can look forward with confidence 
to building up a good export trade in Eastern 
Pakistan, Burma, Malaya and other Far Eastern 
countries. 

The Swadeshi Movement 

The Swadeshi Movement, which originated 
in Bengal, greatly fostered the development of the 
cotton mill industry in India. The continued pro¬ 
gress of the industry, punctuated though it was by 
occasional setbacks and depression, is a tribute not 
only to the zeal and enterprise of the early pioneers 
of the industry but also to the patriotic sentiments 
of the people of this country. But for the 
Swadeshi Movement the industry would have been 
crippled by the vicissitudes through which it 
passed. Eminent poets and writers of Bengal like 
Rabindranath Tagore and Rajani Kanto Sen 
appealed to the patriotic sentiments of the people 
for sustaining the nascent indigenous industry 
through their mspiring verses and thought-provok¬ 
ing articles. 
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Progress of the Indosti^ in Bengal 

The position of the industry in Bengal since 
1934 can be gauged at a glance from the follow¬ 
ing table: — 


less trained labour force consisting of indigenous 
workers as well as workers recruited from Madras, 
Bihar, Orissa and Madhya Bharat has grown up 
in the vicinity of Calcutta, with the result that the 


Year 


1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 


No. of 

Paid-up 

No. of 

No. of 

Production of 

mills 

capital 

looms 

spindles 

doth 


Rs. 



Yards 

12 

2,16,32,414 

7,666 

3,32,620 

148,342,730 

24 

2,19,36,465 

7,799 

3,33,788 

147,795,638 

26 

2,30,53,315 

8,545 

3,52,368 

156,158,940 

28 

2,31,79,538 

9,388 

4,15,012 

166,594,498 

30 . 

2,39,95,740 

9,940 

4,44,196 

206,209,312 

31 

2,58,04,683 

10,259 

4,52,672 

189,997,548 

33 

2,69,31,804 

10,615 

4,58,816 

200,179,087 

33 

2,94,89,501 

10,712 

4,72,284 

194,450,396 

34 

.... 

10,855 

4,76,144 

171,977,158 

34 

3,61,48,917 

10,860 

4,81,206 

201,151,460 

37 

3,80,66,418 

11,275 

4,79,694 

210,085,748 

37 

3,98,48,030 

11,267 

4,76,432 

209,488,325 

38 

4,97,01,352 

11,391 

4,75,766 

176,483,766 


It will be noticed from the foregoing para¬ 
graphs that reference has all along been made to 
Bengal, that is, undivided Bengal of pre-Partition 
days. In so far as past history is concerned, a 
reference to undivided Bengal is inevitable. The 
position of the industry in West Bengal, as it 
stands since Partition, is as follows: — 


mills round about the city do not have to suffer 
any dearth of labour supply. Moreover, the 
Bengali worker, although physically a bit poor 
and sometimes averse to factory work, is intelU- 
gent and f^ssesses the requisite delicacy of touch 
and flexibility of fingers. The manual dexterity 
of the handloom weavers bears ample testimony 


Year 


1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 


No. of 
mills 


29 

29 

30 
33 
36 


Paid-up 

capital 

Rs. 

3,76,31,126 

4,11,54.187 

4,29,00,545 

5,34,96,475 

5,93,81,680 


No. of 
looms 


8,909 

9,070 

9,128 

9,362 

9,862 


No. of 
spindles 

3,89,726 

3.93,908 

3.94,536 

4,32,935 

4,69,830 


Production of 
cloth 
Yards 

157,616,244 

174,076,939 

146,909,922 

145,149,608 

160,084,177 


Prospects and Problems of the Cotton Mill 
Industry in West Bengal 

Apart from the huge home market within jhc 
State, Bengal’s proximity to the coalfields has 
also placed her in a most favourable position in so 
far as availability of cheap motive power is con¬ 
cerned. The humid atmosphere and moderate 
climate of the State are conducive to the develop¬ 
ment of the mill industry. Abundant supply of 
comparatively cheap labour within the State is a 
great advantage to the industry. A huge, more or 


to this fact. Mere adaptability to factory sur* 
roundings coupled with a sound training and 
experience should enable the Bengali workers to 
become excellent operatives in cotton mills. It is 
a matter for considerable gratification that even 
some youths belonging to the bhadralog class are 
shaking off their ingrained prejudice against 
manual work and are showing proficiency as mill 
operatives. 

We must not, however, be oblivious to cer¬ 
tain difficult problems facing the industry in this 
State. In the first place, although the first cotton 


mill in India was established in Bengal in the 
earlier part of last century, the cotton mill indus¬ 
try in this State is of comparatively recent growth 
and was not properly developed when the Second 
World War broke out in 1939. The industry 
made valuable contributions to the war effort by 
producing cloth to its maximum capacity, both 
for civilian and military purposes, but it was not 
possible for it to import the necessary machinery, 
machine parts and replacements during and after 
the war, as a consequence of which many cotton 
mills in West Bengal have been rendered uneco¬ 
nomic and unbalanced. 


le 


Some of the mills here lack sufficient back 
process machinery or sufficient spindles to feed 
their looms. Others are badly in need of renewal 
and overhauling. The installation of improved 
types of machinery is also essential for proper 
rehabilitation and expansion of the industry in 
this State. It is a matter of regret that, with the 
sole exception of one cotton mill, the mills here 
are not equipped with dyeing, bleaching, printing 
and finishing machinery, which arc so essential for 
the production of exportable varieties of cloth and. 
for that matter, any cloth other than dhotis and 
saris in the grey state. It is also a matter of 
regret that the average efficiency of labour in West 
Bengal is much below the average efficiency in 
Bombay or Ahmedabad. For instance, while 
in most of the West Bengal mills a pieccr minds 
only one side of a spinning frame and a weaver 
two looms, in other centres a piecer minds iwo 
sides and, in some cases, even four sides of 
spinning frames and a weaver two to four looms. 
Financial weakness of most of the industrial con¬ 
cerns in West Bengal is a major drawback which 
retards the growth of industrialization in this State. 
Another handicap of the West Bengal mills is 
that they arc situated at a long distance from the 
main cotton-producing zones of India and have to 
incur additional cost by wav of freight, interest, 
insurance, etc., on cotton from outside. More¬ 
over. American cotton used by the West Bengal 
mills has to be imported via Bombay as there are 
no fumigation facilities at the Calcutta port. This 
means an additional cost of about Rs. 50 per 
candy by way of freight, insurance, commission 
and other incidental charges. 

Suggestioiis for Improremeiit 

The Post-war Planning Committee (Textiles) 
suggested, in their report, that a mill with 27.000 
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indies aud 600 looms could be regarded as an 
^economic unit. Judged by this criterion, only 
four composite mills in West Bengal out of sixteen 
can be considered economic units, although 
even among these four there are mills equipped 
with old and worn-out machinery badly in need of 
large-scale replacement and overhauling. Even if 
the criterion laid down by the Post-war Planning 
Committee be regarded as much too ambitious, 
there is no denying the fact that most of the 
mills in West Bengal are financially weak and un¬ 
economic in their working. For balanced deve¬ 
lopment and orderly progress, our first endeavour 
should be to make the uneconomic units economic 
and unbalanced units balanced. It may be neces¬ 
sary to bring about a healthy amalgamation of the 
uneconomic units into a few strong, efficient and 
economic units. There are, of course, many prac¬ 
tical difficulties inherent in such amalgamation, 
but unless a determined effort is made to place 
the industry on a rational basis, its future in this 
State will be anything but bright. 

The most formidable problem that faces the 
industry in West Bengal is the lack of adequate 
finance for expansion and rehabilitation. Unless 
vye can tackle this problem squarely and effec¬ 
tively, we can never expect to place the industry 
on a sound footing and share its development in 
the whole of India. Unfortunately, the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s taxation policy is not conducive 
to capital formation in the country, which is so 
vciy essential for industrial development. The 
MiUowners’ Association, Bombay, has recently 
shown by facts and figures that, in the course of 
the last five years, new taxes and additions to 
wages have thrown on the textile industry an extra 
burden of over Rs. 50 crorcs per year, which has 
resulted in putting up the cost of production 


appreciably. This shortsighted policy is discour¬ 
aging capital formation and thereby retarding the 
development of industries in this country. The 
cotton textile industry, as also all other industries, 
should be allowed to plough back their profits into 
the industries for necessary expansion, replace¬ 
ment and introduction of up-to-date machinery, 
and the profits so utilized by industrial concerns 
should be exempted from all taxes. This will un¬ 
doubtedly give an incentive to the industry to 
develop on proper lines. The cotton mill industry, 
which is the premier industry in India, will imme¬ 
diately need Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 crorcs for replace¬ 
ment and renovation of machinery. The middle 
class people have alway.s Contributed the major 
share of the capital required by the industry, but 
in recent years the national income has passed 
largely into the hands of agriculturists and has not 
been ploughed back into the industry, ft is, there¬ 
fore, necessary that the profits of the industry 
should be encouraged to flow back to it 
for necessary expansion and renovation. The 
Industrial Finance Corporation and such 
other organizations should also advance loans 
liberally at cheap rates of interest to all 
deserving, though small and uneconomic units 
which have potentialities for development 
on right lines if they get adequate financial 
assistance. Given adequate facilities for capital 
formation, private enterprise is in a position to 
make valuable contribution to the country’s eco¬ 
nomy by the establishment and efficient running 
of industries. 


Another crying need of the industry is the 
introduction of rationalization schemes with a 
view to the achievement of higher productive 
efficiency, lower cost of production and higher 
earnings of labour. It was recognized even by the 


Labour Government of Great Britain that high 
earning of labour should be intimately linked with 
higher productivity, and wages should be related 
to the industry’s capacity to pay. It is a matter 
of much regret that the much-needed co-operation 
between management and labour for the introduc¬ 
tion of ratibnalization schemes is conspicuous by 
its absence in our country generally and in West 
Bengal in particular. As I have already mentioned, 
the average efficiency of labour in West Bengal is 
much lower than that in other advanced centres 
of the industry. It will be impossible for the West 
Bengal mills to compete with their sister concerns 
in other States unless the average efficiency of the 
worker in this centre can be appreciably raised. 
If wages can be related to production by the 
standardization of wages according to workloads 
and by the grant of production bonus to workers 
above a certain standard of efficiency, the produc¬ 
tivity of labour will undoubtedly improve. A 
systematic study of productivity with a view to 
the introduction of systems of payments by re¬ 
sults, as is being done in other advanced centres 
of the industry, should be tried out in West 
Bengal mills too. Ahmedabad has already set up 
a very useful research organization known as the 
A.T.I.R.A., and a similar institution is being set 
up in Bombay at a cost of about Rs. 2 crorcs. It 
is understood that the institution at Bombay will 
be open to candidates from other centres of the 
industry. The mills in West Bengal should avail 
themselves of this opportunity with a view to 
making a careful study of the recent advances 
in textile technology, production methods, statis¬ 
tical quality control, etc. There is no doubt 
at all that the industry in West Bengal can suc¬ 
cessfully compete both within the country and 
abroad, and can expand and grow to a respect¬ 
able stature, if the suggestions made above are 
implemented with determination. 
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Mr, GOPALDAS ZALANI, B,A., B,Com,, was 
General Manager of the Kajkumar Mills ^ JL/J., Indore 
(Managing Agents: Sir Sarupcband llukamrband ^ Co,) for 
over twenty years before be was appointed whole-time Secretary of 
the Madhya Bharat Millonmers' Association, The promotion and 
conduct of two co-operative societies, vin^,^ a hanking society for the 
benefit of the employees of the Kajkumar Mills Ltd,, and the 
Indore Swadeshi Co-operative Stores for the benefit of the local 
mill employees were among his various activities. He has worked 
on several Holkar Government committees and the title of 
Munta^im Bahadur was conferred on him by the then Holkar 
State in recogpition of his sendees to the textile industry of 

that State 

The Cotton Textile Industry 
of Madhya Bharat State 

By G. B. ZALANI, B. A., B.Com. 



]||ADHYA BHARAT has always been an 
important cotton-growing area in India. The 
easy availability, therefore, of raw material 
(cotton) coupled with active State assistance 
and facilities encouraged many an enterprising 
person to start cotton textile industry in Madhya 
Bharat. Another important factor which gave 
further incentive to the growth of the textile 
industry in Madhya Bharat was the boom period 
following the First World War. Madhya Bharat 
is now a very important textile manufacturing 
centre and occupies the fourth place in India. 

The textile industry in Madhya Bharat is 
situated in the following six centres, with which 
we shall deal separately :—(1) Indore, (2) Ujjain, 
(3) Gwalior, (4) Ratlam, (5) Dewas and 
(6) Mandsaur. 

IndcNre 

The first cotton textile mill in Indore, known 
as the State Mill, was erected as early as 1866 by 


the ruler of the Holkar State himself. This was 
at-a time when the nearest railway station was 
Khandwa, about 80 miles from Indore, and the 
machinery had to be brought up and down the 
Vindhya Range on the backs of camels and ele¬ 
phants. Unfortunately, the mill was burnt down 


and a new mill In its place was again built by 
the State in 1883. This, along with the aforesaid 
factors, gave impetus to private enterprisers with 
the result that gradually six other mills came 
into existence under different managing agencies, 
as given in the following table:— 


Names of mills 

Date of 
establish¬ 
ment 

Promoters 

Name of present 

Managing Agents 

The Indore Malwa United Mills, Ltd. 

1909 

Sir Cuirimbhoy Ibrahim 

Messrs. Govindram Seksaria 

The Hukamchand Mills, Ltd. 

1914 

Sir Sarupchand Hukamchand 

Sir Hukamchand and Mannalal Co. 

The Kalyaomal Mills, Ltd. 

1923 

R. B. Seth Tilokcband Kalyanmal 

Messrs.Tilokchand Kalyanmal & Co. 

The Rajkumar Mills, Ltd. 

19Z4 

Sir Seth Sarupchand Hukamchand 

Sir Sarupchand Hukamchand & Co. 

The Nandlal Bhandari Mills, Ltd. .. 

1922 

Seth Nandlal Bhandari 

Messrs. Nandlal Bhandari and Sons, 
Ltd. 

The Swadeshi Cotton and Flour 
Mills, Ltd. 

1?19 

Seth Mannalal Lachhiram 

Messrs. Jagannath Narayan A Co. 

The Rai Bahadur Kanhaiyalal Bhan- 
dari Mills. 

1866 

Ruler of Holkar State 

Nandlal Bhandari and Sons, Ltd. 
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The Indore Malwa United Mills, Ltd. and the 
Hukamchand Mills, Ltd., each started one addi¬ 
tional unit in their respective premises after the 
First World War. The original State Mill changed 
hands many times and ultimately it was taken over 
by Rai Bahadur Seth Kanhaiyalal Bhandari in 
1939 and consequently was renamed Rai Baha¬ 
dur Kanhaiyalal Bhandari Mills. This unit, how¬ 
ever, proved to be uneconomic and was closed 
down in December 1948. The following table 
shows the progress of the mills in Indore - 


lakhs, the gross block value is about Rs. 70.00 
lakhs and the reserve fund Rs. 17.50 lakhs. 

Gwalior 

The year 1921 is a landmark in the history of 
the industrial growth of Gwalior. It was in this 
year that the well-known firm of Messrs. Birla Bro¬ 
thers laid the foundation of the Jiyajeerao Cotton 
Mills Ltd. which started working in 1925 with 
600 looms and 2,500 spindles. It is today the biggest 


Year 

No. of mills 

No. of 
spindles 

No. of 
looms 

Average No. 
of hands 
employed 

Cotton con¬ 
sumed 
(Approx.) 

Cloth 

produced 

1901 

1 

10,272 

224 

500 

Bales 

1,700 

Lbs. 

5,80,000 

1910 . 

2 

30,299 

865 

2,291 

4.170 

14,81,000 

1920 . 

3 

69,578 

2.430 

5,030 

31.580 

105,72,000 

1930 . 

7 

1,64,663 

5,244 

12,730 

99,100 

270,59,000 

1939 . 

7 

2,02,007 

6,274 

18,094 

138,340 

469.67,000 

1948 . 

7 

2,08,784 

6,333 

27,155 

142,920 

458,45,822 

1952 

7 

2,29,408 

6,218 

22,210 

133,016 

451,34,743 


The total paid-up capital of the Indore mills 
(excluding that of Rai Bahadur Kanhaiyalal Bhan¬ 
dari Mills) in 1952 was Rs. 221.41 lakhs, the value 
of the gross block was Rs. 242.04 lakhs and the 
reserve fund Rs. 29.65 lakhs. 

Ujjain 

The oldest mill in Ujjain is known as K. S. 
Nazarali Mills, a proprietory concern started by 
Seth Nazarali with 379 looms and 17,288 spindles. 
Three other cotton mills were started, viz. the 
Binod Mills Company, Ltd., the Deepchand Mills 
(formerly known as Shipra Mills) both under the 
agency of Seth Binodiram Balchand, and the third, 
the Hira Mills Ltd., under the agency of Sir Sar- 
upchand Hukamchand & Co. The Binod Mills 
Company, Ltd. (including the Deepchand Mills) 
has 1,339 looms and 56,176 spindles while the Hira 
Mills has 864 looms and 27,540 spindles. The total 
paid-up capital of the Ujjain mills is Rs, 91.00 


mill in Madhya Bharat, having 1,555 looms and 
56,184 spindles and employing about 7,000 work¬ 
ers. Its average daily production of cloth is about 
2^ lakh yards. Attached to the mills is a big housing 
plant. Apart from this Messrs. Birla Brothers 
established Texmaco (Gwalior) Ltd. in the year 
1943 for manufacturing textile machinery in India. 
This factory manufactures all types of looms 
including automatic looms and has also got an 
automatic bobbin and shuttle manufacturing 
plant. The daily output of the plant is approxi¬ 
mately 150 gross of bobbins, 7 gross shuttles and 
about 50 dozen picking sticks. The mills have an¬ 
other allied concern, known as the Gwalior Rayon 
Silk Manufacturing (Wvg.) Company, Ltd. with 
168 looms. It manufactures crepes, satins, shark¬ 
skin, pig skin, brocades and tafetta, etc., of very 
good quality. The mills have established a huge 
colony for their officers, staff and workers with 
schools, playgrounds and cinema, and own a can¬ 


teen which is unique in Madhya Bharat. The next 
mill in Gwalior is the Motilal Agrawal Mills under 
the agency of L. Bansidhar Bansal. This is a spin¬ 
ning mill only with 13,728 spindles and has a paid- 
up capital of Rs. 8 75 lakhs with reserve fund of 
about Rs. 16 lakhs. It employs about 350 workmen. 

Ratlam 

There is one textile mill in Ratlam known as 
Shree Sajjan Mills Ltd., under the agency of Messrs. 
Gopaldas Liladhar & Co., Ltd. This mill has 
440 looms and 15,824 spindles and has a paid-up 
capital of Rs. 26.15 lakhs with reserve fund of 
Rs. 5.01 lakhs. It employs about 1,8(X) workmen. 

Dewan 

Dewas State, though a small State and being 
away from the nearest railway station of Ujjain 
at a distance of about 22 miles, did not lag behind 
in having a textile mill in its own centre. The idea 
of establishing a cotton textile mill in the interior 
emanated from the strong desire of the ruler of 
Dewas Junior to provide a big opening for local 
employment as well as for economic progress of the 
State. The response came immediately from Seth 
Goculdas Dungarsey, who started the Maharani 
Shri Mhalsabai Cotton Mills Company, Ltd., in 
the year 1941, first as a spinning mill only with 
about 11,000 spindles and with paid-up capital 
of Rs. 8 lakhs. In the year 1950, it was converted 
into a composite mill with 192 looms and 12,040 
spindles. At present the mill is managed by a 
Board of Directors under the chairmanship of Seth 
Navinchandra Mafatlal,. The mill employs about 
730 workmen, consumes about 8,000 bales of 
cotton and produces about 5,0(X) bales of cloth 
and nearly 1,000 bales of yarn per year. 

Mandsaur 

There is one spinning mill at Mandsaur, styled 
the Mandsaur Textile Mills, with 10,048 spindles. 
The Managing Proprietor of the mills is Seth 
Laxminarayan. The mill has recently been con- 
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into a composite mil] with 1101ooms.lt 
ploys about 300 workmen. 

The progress of the textile industry of Madhya 
Bharat could also be judged at a glance from the 
following table :— 


of the important centres where weavers are con¬ 
centrated. Some of these centres are famous 
throughout India for their beautiful bandloom 
products, e.g., the fine saris of Maheshwar and 
Chanderi arc in great demand among high 
class families. 


Year 

No. of mills 

Paid-up 

capita] 

No. of looms 

No. of 
spindles 

No. of hands 
employed 

Cotton 

consumed 

1932 . 

12 

Rs. lakhs 
241.38 

8,204 

3,01,730 

35,608 

Bales 

1,65,990 

1937 . 

13 

254.76 

9,967 

3,69.834 

45,272 

2,00,740 

1942 . 

14 

247.00 

10,628 

3,70,580 

52,784 

2.52.540 

1947 . 

14 

256.32 

10,697 

3.87,460 

50,404 

2,11,916 

1953 . 

15 

816.30 

10,983 

4,31,350 

42,524 

2,69,000 


All the mills in Madhya Bharat run almost 
fully on medium and coarse counts. The following 
table shows the production of different varieties 
of cloth in pounds and yards in Madhya Bharat 
since 1949 when the State was formed :— 


Institute of Plant Industry, Indore 


In Indore there is the Plant Institute working 
under the Indian Central Cotton Committee whose 
main work is research in cotton growing with a 

(000*s omitted) 


Year 

Coarse 

Medium 

Fine 

Superfine 

Lbs. 

Yds. 

Lbs. 

Yds. 

Lbt. 

Yds. 

Lbs. 

Yds. 

1949 

22,753 

67,011 

47,456 

1,76,254 

1,187 

2,059 

7,838 

4 

38 

1950 

24,405 

70,127 

44,567 

1,69,972 

12,268 

8 

57 

1951 

16,070 

44,104 

53,876 

1,92,337 

2,490 

11,234 

34 

292 

1952 

20,118 

55,022 

54,794 

2,19,607 

1,746 

10,347 

_ 


1953* 

21,525 

62,958 

49,169 

2,13,046 

393 

2,385 

— 

— 


* Figures relate to Oaober end (1953). 


Handloom Industry 

Handloom weaving is also one of the major 
cottage industries of Madhya Bharat. It is esti¬ 
mated that there are over 17,(XX) looms scattered in 
the various parts, Maheshwar, Chanderi, Sarang- 
pur, Shajapur, Ujjain and Barnagar being some 


view to help the Agriculture Departments in the 
development of agriculture on scientific lines. 

Labour Organisation 

There are local textile labour unions in all 
centres of Madhya Bharat where the textile mills 
are situate. All unions, which are entitled to re¬ 


present the workers of the textile industry under 
the Industrial Relations Act at different centres 
in Madhya Bharat, are aflSliated to the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress. These unions 
have done appreciable work in the direction of 
maintaining good industrial relations. There arc 
other communist or socialist trade unions but they 
have very little following and hence arc not repre¬ 
sentative unions under the Industrial Relations 
Act. 

Labour Legulaliou 

Prior to the formation of the Madhya Bharat 
Union, most of the States had their own labour 
laws generally on the lines of provincial legislation 
of the then British India. After the formation of 
the Union, the State of Madhya Bharat has adopt¬ 
ed some of the labour legislation of the Bombay 
State with slight necessary modifications, and the 
rest are certain Central Labour Acts, as apply 
uniformly to the whole of India. Some of the im¬ 
portant present Acts arc as follows :— 

(1) The Indian Factories Act of 1948. 

(2) The Bombay Industrial Relations (Adap¬ 
tation) Act. 

(3) The Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

(4) The Maternity Benefit (Adaptation) Act, 
Samvat 2006. 

(5) Payment of Wages (Adaptation) Act, 
Samvat 2006. 

(6) The Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 
1952. 

(7) The State Insurance Act, 1948. 

(8) The Industrial Disputes (Amendment) 
Act, 1953. 
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The Indian Cotton Textile Industry 

A Historical Review 

By Miss SASHl M. D. BHATT, M. A. 


JN the economic life of India, the textile industry 
occupies a place of pride, not only because of 
its being the foremost indigenous industry of the 
country, but because of its great contribution, 
now for just a century, to the wealth and prosperity 
of the nation. It is a fascinating task to trace the 
history of India's cotton and the cloth manufac¬ 
tured from it in the years that link the remote past 
with more modern times and the immediate present. 
With a very modest beginning in 1818, this 
industry has so developed and expanded that it 
has now assumed a position of international 
importance. 

Bombay Spinning Mill 

The year 1818 saw the establishment of 
the first mill under the name of Bowreah 
Cotton Mills* near Calcutta, started by English 
enterprise. The first Indian textile industrialist was 
Mr. C. N. Davar, a Parsi gentleman with great 
enterprise* vision arid foresight. Early in the year 
1854, Mr. Davar’s mill, styled as the Bombay Spin¬ 
ning Mill, actually started functioning at Tardeo, 
Bombay, with 20,000 spindles. This successf^ul 
venture was followed by other enterprising merch¬ 
ants. In 1859 a textile mill was started in Ahmeda- 
bad under the management of Sheth Ranchhodlal 
Chhotalal. This fever of enthusiasm spread and the 
result was that about four mills per year were 
erected during the last century on an average. 
The first pioneers achieved success in their new 
enterprise in spite of not having received any techni¬ 
cal or academic education. The products of these 
iodusmes today cover a wide range and some of 
the mills arc capable of producing a variety of grey, 
bitched, woven, coloured or printed i^abrics to 
suit both domestic and foreign requirements, and 
these stand in favourable comparison in quality 
with the best imported matcxials. 


The industry has passed through periods of 
pro.sperity and adversity. The period from 1850 to 
1860 was a good and prosperous decennium. Then 
followed years of rampant speculation domin¬ 
ated by that king of speculators; Premchand Roy- 
chand. The mighty upsurge of optimism collapsed 
like a house of cards when the news of the final 
surrender of the southern armies in the American 
Civil War was flashed almost all of a sudden. In 
the spate of liquidations that followed the Great 
Crash, not one branch of industry or trade in 
Bombay was left unimpaired. 


Years of Stagnation 

As a consequence, 1865 to 1870 were years 
of stagnation, though the worst of the crisis had 
been passed in 1865-66. By 1870, entrepreneurial 
confidence had revived and in the next five years no 
less than seventeen mills were erected. In 1875 
the number of spindles stood at 750,000 and the 
number of looms at 8,000. Spurred on by a very 
profitable export trade in yarn with China, aided 
by a depreciating exchange, the decade en^ng in 
1885 witnessed a steady rise in the number of 
cotton mills, in the spindles installed, and in the 
number of looms installed. 

In the year ending 30th June 1885, there were 
ninety mills in the country of which forty-nine 
were in Bombay alone. Out of 2,145,646 spindles, 
1,347,390 were in Bombay. Out of the looms, which 
aggregated 16,537, about 75 per cent, were in 
Bombay. Bombay then represented par excellence 
the machine-run section of India's cotton textile 
industry. The figures also show the greater relative 
emphasis laid on the spinning side. In their evidence 
before the Tariff Board in 1927, the Bombay mill- 
owners gave 30:1 as the ratio between spindles 


and looms, if all the yarn spun was to be 
On that basis 1,649,536 spindles were not matched 
by looms, i.e., more than 76 per cent, of the spind- 
leage. The export trade in yarn to China was the 
fundamental cause of this overconcentration on one 
side of the industry’s development, viz , spinning. 

Rapid Progress 

The years 1885 to 1890 saw a rapid progress 
in the total number of mills in the country. From 
ninety in the former year it went up to 136 in 
the latter year. There was a general stagnancy in 
the total number of mills till 1894, possibly due to 
the fear and anticipations of the impending cur¬ 
rency changes, and their probable effects on the 
country’s export trade to China, a silver standard 
currency. The years following saw a great rise of 
the productive capacity of the industry. In 1898, 
forty-three more mills were seen to be working. 
The spindleage was higher than sixty-one lakhs 
and the looms had increased by nearly. 7 , 000 . 
Employment was up by nearly 18,000. The consump¬ 
tion ol cotton was greater by nearly 260,000 cwts. 
This boom in the cotton textile industry, judging 
from the total number of mills alone, lasted upto 
1899. But in 1898 and 1899, four mills were not 
working, as against two, nil, one and two in the 
years 1897, 1896, 1895 and 1894, respectively. 
In 1900 the number of mills not working had gone 
upto thirteen and in 1901 the figure was eleven. 


Figures in case of Bombay 


1894 

. . 

.. 1 

1900 


5 

1895 


» . * • 

1901 


5 

1896 

, . 


1902 


2 

1897 


. . • « 

1903 


.. 1 

1898 

, , 

. . • • 

1904 


3 

1899 

, , 

• . . • 

1905 


.. 1 


The figures for 1902, 1903 and 1904 were 
six, four and seven respectively and though these 
were smaller they were yet impressive since the 
total number of milk was relatively small. 

Political Action Help# 

Once again entrepreneurial initiative was at 
a low level though the number of mills working 
rose. Ninety mills in the course of erection were 
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_ Mctcd, new erection was at a very low level. 

average of mills in the course of erection was 
twenty-six for the five years from 1895 to 1899. 
For the next five years it works out at only slightly 
more than six. Once again, however, action on the 
political side came to the rescue of the industry 
and set its feet on the road to a halcyon period. 

The Japanese victory over Russia in 1904 had 
created great unrest all over Asia against Western 
domination. This feeling was fanned into a violent 
boycott of foreign, especially British, goods and 
a great carnpaign to popularise Swadeshi, when 
the Curzonian Partition of Bengal was announced 
in 1905; the movement, with its special emphasis 
in the weaving of Indian cottons, flourished for a 
time and gave to the Indian cotton textile industry 
a much needed lift. The total number of mills had 
risen from 197 in 1905 to 261 in 1911. The number 
of mills actually working rose from 191 to 233. 
The average of mills in the course of erection rose 
to twenty instead of six in the preceding quin¬ 
quennium. But the agitation for swadeshi had 
cooled down in the years just preceding the 
Durbar of 1911. When annulment of the Bengal 
partition was announced the spectre of a large 
incr^e in the number of mills not working was 
staring in the face of the industry. From fiVe, 
seven and nine in 1907, 1908 and 1909 respectively, 
the number of mills not working rose to twenty-one 
in 1910. The position did not improve till 1917, 
when the effects of World War I began to tell 
and the days of fabulous profits and astounding 
dividends were on. 


Judging by the ratio of thirty spindles to one 
loom, in 1917 there were 3,102,061 spindles un¬ 
matched by looms as against 1,649,536 in 1885. 
But the percentage of spindles thus not offset had 
gone down from 70 per cent, in 1885 to 47.9 per 
cent, in 1917. This tendency of bridging the gap 
between the spinning and weaving capacities of 
the cotton textile industry became increasingly 
characteristic of the development of the industry 
in the inter-war period. By 1932 spinning mills 
were common in Madras only and their number 
throughout India was only forty-four as compared 
to the 339 mills working in the country. 

Raw Cotton Consumption and 
Employment Figures 

The following table gives figures relating to 
two aspects of the mill industry, viz., the annual 
consumption of cotton and the average number 
of persons employed daily for a few select 
years in the period from 1884 to 1917. It will be 
clear from these figures that employment and 
consumption of raw material have been steadily 
rising since 1884. 

(Thousand bales of 392 lbs.) 


Year 


Average number 
of hands em¬ 

Cotton con¬ 
sumed 



ployed daily 

1883 


67,186 

596 

1895 


138,669 

1,341 

1900 


161,189 

1,453 

1905 


195,277 

1,879 

1904 


260,276 

2,143 


Year 

NUMBER OF MILLS 

NUMBER OF SPINDLES 

NUMBER OF LOOMS 

Work¬ 

ing 

Not 

working 

Percen¬ 

tage 

Working 

Not working 

Percen¬ 

tage 

Working 

Not working 

Percen¬ 

tage 

1910. 

222 

21 

8.6 

5.988.317 

207,354 

3.3 

81.295 

1,430 

1.7 

1911. 

217 

26 

10.7 

5.943,634 

413,826 

6.5 

82,965 

2,387 

2.7 

1912. 

233 

19 

7.5 

6.094,642 

369,287 

5.7 

85,801 

3,150 

3.5 

1913.. 

236 

23 

81 

6.320.028 

276,834 

4.2 

92,487 

1,649 

1.7 

1914.. 

240 

21 

8.0 

6.484,691 

294,204 

4.3 

101,022 

3,157 

3.0 

1915. 

240 

23 

8.1 

6.446.264 

402,478 

5.8 

106,067 

1,942 

1.8 

1916. 

237 

25 

9.5 

6,347,422 

492,455 

7.2 

107,603 

2,665 

2.4 

1917. 

238 

22 

8.4 

6,466,381 

272,316 

4.0 

112,144 

2,477 

2.1 


World War 1 

With the beginning of World War I in 1914 the 
primary reactions were panicky and the industry 
was accordingly affected. Prices of cotton, yarn 
and cloth slumped to record low levels. Bankers 
became extremely diffident and even loans advanced 
on safe and secure basis were called in. With great 
difficulty, the industry survived the first shock. 
Then came the turning point. Shipments of cloth 
from foreign countries began to diminish because 
they were used for war purposes. Thus growing 
scarcity of manufactured goods brought about a 
substantial rise in prices and boom conditions 
were reached. Between 1918 and 1921 the Indian 
mills made record profits. On the stock exchange, 
scrips of mill companies and of other industrials 
were quoted six and seven times over the par 
value, while only five years before, the shares of 
many companies were unsaleable even at a discount. 

The ebb of the tide started from 1922 and for 
the next fifteen years the industry was in the 
doldrums. Although in the city of Bombay no new 
mills were set up since 1915 or 1916 the effects of 
the depression were felt more in this quarter than 
in other parts of India. Bombay labour had to go 
without work and prolonged strikes were the 
feature of those days. Bombay felt the full blast 
of the depression which started from the U.S.A. 
in 1930. But during this period the industry made 
rapid strides in upcountry centres, especially in 
Indian States, where it could operate at a greater 
advantage owing to cheaper labour. 

The results of the depression of 1922-23 to 
1929-30 were as follows : 



The depression in Bombay’s cotton mill 
industry did not spill over into mills elsewhere in 
the country. This was in part due to the structural 
and environmental handicaps of the Bombay mills 
and partly because upcountry mills in some centres 
had almost “ unfair ” advantages against Bom¬ 
bay. The depression was thus localised in Bombay. 

It was a steady though slow progress for the 
Indian industry as a whole, in the number of mills 
working, in the loomage and spindleage, in its 
consumption of cotton of both long and short 
staples, and in the employment of labour. 

The above progress took place against a rising 
proportion of excess capacity for the industry. The 
excess capacity was greatest in terms of units and 
lowest in terms of looms. 
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It was a period of growing labour conscious- 
icss, especially in the large urban centres, tending 
to bring rigidity in the wage structure. 

Great Depression and After 

In the later months of 1929, after the Wall 
Street crash in U.S. the capitalist world was shaken 
and the worst depression, ever known, was brought 
about. The Indian cotton textile industry would 
have undoubtedly gone to the wall but for the 
protective tariff of 1930, which had been sub¬ 
sequently raised higher to meet deficits in the 
Government budget. This was heavily reinforced 
by the satyagraha of 1930, with its militant anti- 
British attitude and the constructive attitude 
towards the propagation of swadeshi and khadi. 
In 1932 the tariff was stiffened further to 50 per 
cent, ad valorem^ the minimum specific duty on 
plain grey goods being raised to SJ annas per lb. 
In the meanwhile, from time to time duties had 
been raised so that by 1932, they already amounted 
to 3J per cent, ad valorem on plain grey goods, 
at a minimum specific duty of 4} annas per lb., 
whichever was higher. In the case of British goods 
the duty was 25 per cent, ad valorem or 4j annas 
per lb., whichever was higher. Similar ad valorem 
duties were also levied on coloured goods. 

The Tariff Board of 1932 found that the 
industry had established a claim to substantive 
protection on various grounds, including the 
Japanese advantages due to the depreciation of 
the yen, and cheaper and more efficient labour 
of Japan, the national importance of the in¬ 
dustry, etc. 


The tariffs, the barter quotas adopted later 
in our trade agreement with Japan, coupled with 
the satyagraha, enabled the industry generally to 
make rapid progress. 

The Great Depression of 1930-31 was gradually 
coming to an end and by 1936 the industry began 
to show good results till the Second World War 
intervened at the end of 1939. Unljke the com¬ 
mencement of the First World War, which had a 
depressing effect, all industries were operating 
under the influence of a certain amount of opti¬ 
mism engendered by the memory of the boom 
conditions of the last war. Yarn and cloth prices 
rose, quotations of shares on stock exchanges 
were heavily marked up. After disaster overtook 
the Allies a note of despondency was visible in all 
business. Considerable setback occurred in the 

I 


price levels and it was not until the end of 1942 
that conditions began to improve. Since 1943, 
profits of cotton mills soared to record heights 
and the exorbitant prices fetched by yarns and 
cloth put a great strain on the purchasing power 
of the public. The quantity of cloth available 
to them had to be curtailed owing to the 
Government demands for war purposes. 

This state of affairs created new factors. 
Night work had to be introduced in almost all 
mills for purposes of speeding up production. 
Due to war exigencies the supply of cloth to the civil 
population had to be curtailed. Government had 
to control production, distribution and prices. 
This task was entrusted to a newly created Govern¬ 
ment department under the Textile Commissioner. 

Growth of MiUs from 1851-1950 

In 1941-42 the war situation being gloomy, 
there was panic in India and prices collapsed 
consequent on the civilian evacuation which took 
place on a large scale. In Bombay, c.g., production 
suffered a severe setback, absenteeism cutting 
down output in the second shift by about 50 per 
cent. The disturbances and the hartals in August, 
and the isolated strikes from all parts of the country 
were also responsible for a drop in production. 
It is estimated that in the year 1942-43 cotton 
mills in India produced about 4,000 as against 
4,500 million yards in the previous year. The cloth 
supply position was unsatisfactory even in 1941. 
Market prices shot up in consequence of the lag 
between supply and demand and the standard cloth 
scheme was revived towards the end of 1942. The 
essence of the scheme was: there was to be a cen¬ 
tral committee consisting of representatives of 
Government and industry, advising the Central 
Government on matters primarily relating to manu¬ 
facture of cloth, allocations to mills in India, 
Government being responsible for the payment of 
manufacturers. The actual distribution of cloth was 
to be done by Provincial Governments on the 
advice of Provincial Committees. Progress was 
not rapid in this direction. 

To relieve the pressure on the cloth supply 
position the Committee suggested a limitation in 
the exports of cotton piecegoods. Government 
agreed that exports would not be allowed to exceed 
the maximum of 600 million yards of cloth per 
annum. 


So long as the war was on there was no doub\ 
that the Indian cotton textile industry would thrive. 
But in the year 1943, the amount of profits was 
less than in the previous year, because 60 per 
cent, of the cloth had been placed at Government’s 
disposal. Secondly, general tightening up of the 
export regulations had a sobering effect on our 
cloth prices; there were also indications showing 
that control of some kind would be brought in 
by the Provincial Governments. 

1943 

The year 1943 was an epoch-making year in 
the Indian textile history. Government undertook 
several control measures to bring down the cost of 
living in the country. In the case of cloth, control 
measures resulted in an average drop of over 50 
per cent, from the peak price levels established in 
the pre-control period. 

Every phase of the cotton textile industry was 
under control. Most of the raw materials were 
also under control. Production in the industry 
had been maintained at maximum possible levels. 

This year saw heavy fluctuations in prices. 
Prices were rising in all commodity markets and 
cloth and yarn could remain no exception. There 
was already a shortage of cloth because of heavy 
Government purchases and heavy exports in 1942 
and this investment buying led to a further apparent 
shortage of stocks. Besides, there sprang up in 
large cities purely simulative purchase and sale 
of cloth, no deliveries being contemplated, re¬ 
sulting in a wide fluctuation of prices. 

Yarn saw as heavy ups and downs as cloth. 
Prices for 20s starting from Re. 1-8 per lb. rose 
to over Rs; 3 in May with wide intermediate 
fluctuations. 

Offtake of cloth and yarn continued good 
throughout the year except during July and Au^st, 
when there was hesitancy and marking of time. 
Stocks at the end of the year were the lowest since 
February 1941. The year 1943 had been the most 
prosperous for the industry. 

1944 

The year 1944 was another year of prosperity 
for the cotton textile industry. But the trading 
results of 1944 were, on the average, on account 
of price reductions by the Textile Control Board, 
about 25 to 35 per cent, lower than in the preceding 
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^ ^ Production was maintained at the peak level 

^l|f4,8(X) million yards of cloth and 1,600 million 
pounds of yarn. 

During this year, the handloom industry 
had not been securing its requirements of yarn 
and this state of affairs was due to the fact that the 
Indian cotton mill industry was not supplying 
its normal quota to the trade. Handlooms in parti¬ 
cular centres had not been getting yarn in the 
quantities and counts which they now required. 
The remedy was to have more effective transport 
and more equitable distribution arrangements. 

During this year the Government had secured 
the services of two experts in health insurance 
matters from the International Labour Office to 
look into the problem of health insurance of 
industrial workers. 

Mill productive activity was steady throughout 
the year. The net number of looms and spindles 
working double shift was 76 and 77 per cent, 
respectively in the beginning of the year and 75 
and 74 per cent, at the end of the year. 

1944-45 

The supreme event of 1944-45 was the ter¬ 
mination of the Great War. 

In 1944-45, Indian cotton mills produced 
4,726 million yards of cloth and 1,650 million 
pounds of yarn, as compared with 4,870 million 
yards of cloth and 1,680 million pounds of yarn 
in 1^43-44. 

The controls established in 1943 to curb black 
market activities were found insufficient and 
further controls were put into effect. Distribution 
of cloth on all-India basis was contemplated and 
stocks with quota holders were frozen. With a view 
to increasing production, a scheme for the manu¬ 
facture of what was called “ utility cloth ” was 
worked out. Under this the number of sorts that 
could be manufactured and the counts of yarn 
that could be spun were restricted. Manufacturers 
had also to restrict 90 per cent, of their free looms 
to “ utility cloth “ and 50 per cent, of their looms 
of widths between 48 inches and 56 inches to 
dhotis and saris. But the consequences were 
not so favourable and so towards the end of the 
year measures were taken to counteract this. In 
November the quantity of “utility cloth” was 
reduced to 60 per cent, of the free looms, prices 
were readjusted to some extent to make coarse 


cloths less profitable, the schedules of finishing, etc., 
charges were revised and quota-holders were 
allowed to refuse to take cloths that, in their 
opinion were unsuitable. With a view to equitably 
distributing cloths in Bombay City and suburbs, 
rationing was introduced. Towards the end of the 
year it was decided to abandon the scheme of 
“ utility cloth.” 

Prices of cloths and yarns were reduced three 
times in the course of the year. Mill productivity 
was steady during the year. 80 per cent, of the 
spindles and 76 per cent, of the looms were working 
double shift at the end of 1945. 

1946 

The year 1946, which dawned with bright 
prospects for the world and India, turned out to 
be the most disappointing year on record. The 
political horizon of India, which was bright and 
full of possibilities at the outset, became dismal 
and unproductive of results on the establishment 
of an interim Government with the Congress and 
the League participating. A disjointed Central 
Government did not inspire confidence in business 
men. 

Trading conditions deteriorated in 1946 as 
compared with the previous year and Bombay 
cotton mill profits in 1946 were about 33^ per cent, 
less than those recorded in 1945. 

The carry-over of Indian cotton on 1st Septem¬ 
ber 1945 was comparatively small. Premiums for 
staple cottons ruled high and several varieties of 
cottons changed hands at prices over the ceiling 
as these ceilings were for fixed class and length of 
staple. In April 1946 ceiling prices of staple cottons 
were fixed on staple length and class basis, thus 
bringing the prices in line with market prices. 
There were rumours of a ban on export of long- 
staple cotton and the Indian Cotton Contract began 
to decline. The British Government decided against 
the reopening of forward trading in the Liverpool 
market and this had also a depressing effect on 
local contract. 

With continued labour troubles, hartals and 
the reduction in the working hours of textile mills 
from 54 to 48 a week, consumption of cotton 
by Indian mills showed a considerable reduction. 
Prices of Indian staple cottons were very nearly 
equal to prices of similar foreign varieties. 

With the cessation of war it was hoped that 
more cloth and yarn would become available 


for civilian consumption. But during the greater 
part of the year, there were riots and disturbances 
and the number of absentees was also very large. 

Various controls introduced in 1945 were 
continued. To relieve scarcity of cloth the industry 
was prohibited from manufacturing any cloth 
for export during the period 17th May 1946 to 
3lst July 1946. Demand for cloth and yarn was 
very brisk throughout the year, but distributing 
arrangements were not satisfactory. Prices of cloth 
remained practically unchanged throughout the 
year. 

1947 

The year 1947 was a year of disappointment. 
The high hopes entertained at the commencement 
of the year, for achieving lasting peace throughout 
the world, did not materialize. But in India events 
were moving with remarkable rapidity and the 
year 1947 will go down in history as the 
year in which India gained her independence. 
Earl Mountbatten was appointed Viceroy in the 
place of Lord Wavell. The former, after a series 
of talks with Indian leaders, went back to England 
from where he soon returned and issued the cele¬ 
brated declaration of 3rd June for the partition of 
India. The transfer of power took place on 15th 
August 1947, from which date India achieved her 
independence. Earl Mountbatten was appointed 
Governor-General of the Indian Union and Mr. 
Mahomed Ali Jinnah of Pakistan. Unfortunately, 
the partition of the country was followed by mass 
emigrations from different adjoining provinces 
accompanied by the horrors of untold suffering 
by massacre and arson inflicted on defenceless 
people on an unprecedented scale. The question 
of the Indian States joining one or the other 
dominion was peacefully settled. 

The economic situation of the country 
deteriorated throughout the year. Trade and com¬ 
merce were out of the question when people of 
different provinces were in the throes of agony. 
The shock imparted by the Budget in February 
shattered the confidence of the industrialists, and 
all the vast schemes for the expansion of industries 
were abandoned. Later on confidence was restored 
to some extent by the new Finance Ministers’ 
assurances for revising the taxes and for adopting 
a policy of fostering the growth of industries. 

The year also witnessed frequent and pro¬ 
longed strikes in almost all the industries through¬ 
out the year. As a result of incessant strikes and 






slow tactics of labour there was a tremendous 
^^^hortagc of production in all the industries. The 
food situation continued very serious throughout 
the year and at times fears were entertained for 
the breakdown of the rationing system. 

As regards the prices of cotton, towards 
the close of the year prices in the forward market 
dropped as swiftly as they had risen as longs began 
to unload their holdings or transfer into distant 
months. 

Prices and distribution of cloth and yarn 
continued to be under control in the same manner 
and at the same rates as those of the preceding year. 
There was marked fall in the production of cloth. 
Distribution of cloth also suffered on account of 
political disturbances. Mills encountered a serious 
difficulty created by rising prices of cotton without 
a compensating increase in prices of cloth. A com¬ 
mittee was appointed to scrutinize. Towards 
the end recommendations were made by the 
Committee, principal among them being the levy 
of a surcharge on all yarn and on cloth of line 
counts and relief to be given to mills manufacturing 
coarse and medium counts from the proceeds of 
such a levy. Owing to shortage of cloth, Govern¬ 
ment found it difficult to maintain rationing. 
There was a strong agitation in the counti 7 against 
rationing. At the close of the year derationing of 
cloth was announced by the Government of 
Bombay. 

1948 


The year 1948 witnessed political troubles 
throughout the world. The rapid spread of com¬ 
munism in the East and West on the one hand, 
and the untiring efforts of the Western democracies 
to prevent the Soviet Union from extending her 
sphere of iniauence on the other, started a “ war 
of nerves” which threatened to develop into 
yet another conflict. 

At home Indo-Pakistan relations were strained. 
In January, Mahatma Gandhi was assassinated ; 
this was a severe blow to the country. His preach¬ 
ings made the people of this country svadeshi- 
conscious and developed into a movement which, 
from small inconspicuous beginnings assumed 
national importance and ultimately helped in 
breaking the monopoly enjoyed by the Lancashire 
textile industry. 


In the economic sphere, the outstanding 
event was the nationalization of the Reserve Bank 
of India. 


Another event of far-reaching importance 
was the declaration by the Government of India, 
on the 6th April, of its policy for the development 
of Indian industries. In the hope of restoring 
normal conditions, Government adopted, early 
in the year, a policy of gradual decontrol of all 
commodities. Cloth and yarn controls were also 
relaxed towards the end of April, but as prices 
immediately registered a steep rise, Government 
reimposed controls from 1st August 1948. 

One of the outstanding features of the year in 
the cotton market was the lifting of control on 
cotton in January and its reimposition in August. 
Other factors which affected the market were, 
the steadily tightening supply position of staple 
Indian cotton; clarification of Pakistan as a foreign 
country for purposes of Indian export and import 
trade; the Indo-Pakistan Cotton Cloth Agreement; 
increased exports of cotton; and, towards the end 
of the year, a scramble in the market among mill 
buyers to secure cotton. 

Events in the international sphere influencing 
the home market were a steep rise and fall in prices 
of Egyptian cotton—a range of about Rs. 1,500 
per candy ; the visit of the Japanese Trade Mission 
for reviving cotton trade between the two countries, 
and the appearance of Russia as a new buyer of 
Pakistan, Egyptian and African cottons in the 
world markets on cash or barter basis. 

Prices during the year 1948 registered wide 
swings due chiefly to the restoration of free 
trade. The March I.C.C. touched the year’s 
lowest, viz., Rs. 488-8 early in January and there¬ 
after with moderate setbacks, continued to gain 
strength till the September contract reached 
Rs. 795 on i5ih May—the highest touched in for¬ 
ward trading in the past thirty years. The tide then 
turned, prices drifted downwards and, with the 
reimposition of cotton control in August, the I.C.C. 
for September delivery dropped to as low a figure 
as Rs. 495. 

The spot prices for all varieties of Indian 
cottons continued to rule strong throughout the 
year. This was due to short supply and increasing 
demand, particularly for cottons of 13/16 inch 
staple and over, which fetched fancy premiums. 

Imports of cotton from Pakistan, Egypt, and 
East Africa for the year ending 31st August 1948 
were considerably less than those of the previous 
year, mainly* due to smaller crops and greater 
demand from other countries for these growths. 


Clotli and Yarn 

The year commenced with the same controls 
regarding prices and distribution of cloth and yarn 
as in 1947, but in accordance with the Government 
of India’s policy of progressive decontrol, restric¬ 
tions on the production and distribution of doth 
and yarn were removed on 20th January 1948. 
The Cloth Standardization Scheme introduced 
at the end of 1947 was withdrawn due to some 
difficulties. Government allowed the mills to in¬ 
crease the prices of their products to partially 
offset the sharp rise in the cost of cotton and the 
industry gave an undertaking to Government 
to fix reasonable prices and to reach the produc¬ 
tion targets. 

On 25th April Government removed even the 
voluntary restrictions regarding the stamping of 
ex-mill and retail prices and the control on the 
distribution of yarn which had so far remained in 
force. 

Towards the middle of May, the Textile Con¬ 
trol Board was replaced by a new Textile Advisory 
Committee to advise Government from time to 
time on cotton textile policy and on various matters 
pertaining to the prices and distribution of cloth 
and yarn. 

Notwithstanding the repeated warnings of 
Government, cloth prices rose to abnormally high 
levels till about the middle of May, but declined 
slightly towards the end of the month and in June 
and July, due to lack of transport and Weak holders 
reselling their purchases. As, however, matters 
did not materially improve, the Government of 
India reimposed controls on 31st July. The nature 
of the control was more drastic and complete 
than before. Stocks with mills were again frozen. 
They were asked to submit complete inventories 
to the Textile Commissioner and to price-stamp 
their entire stocks at the new low aJ/loc prices. 

As a result of the new controls, Bombay and 
Ahmedabad merchants, who had acted as distri¬ 
butors of cloth and yarn all over the country, 
were put out of trade. Strong representations made 
to the Government by the Merchants’ Associations 
in both these cities did not meet with any adequate 
response. Rationing of cloth was reintroduced 
in Bombay from 1st December 1948 and the quota 
was fixed at twenty yards per head per annum. 
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[ie Government of India introduced a fresh 
the standardization of cloth and further 
-aS^ded the ceiling prices to take effect from 1st 
January 1949. The new cloth production control 
was calculated to result in the elimination of non¬ 
durable qualities of cloth and to restrict variety, 
largely to plain grey or bleached utility cloth. 

Disparity between the world supply and de¬ 
mand for cotton, which was virtually without 
any precedent, occurred in the 1950-51 season. The 
main factors which contributed to this situation 
were an abnormally low crop in the U.S., resulting 
in curtailment of exports of American cotton, 
upsurge in world textile activity, booming cotton 
prices and deterioration in world political affairs. 

Two notable features of the 1950-51 cotton 
year were the intensified competition from rayon, 
which held a price advantage over cotton in all 
the major consuming countries, particularly in 
Europe, due to the higher cost of cotton following 
upon devaluation and the rapid expansion in the 
production of rayon in countries where it was not 
already close to the limit of capacity. 

Another factor of importance was the revival 
and active process of the Japanese cotton textile 
industry, resulting in the re-emergence of Japan 
as a cotton buyer in world markets. 

The special points of interest as regards the 
cotton situation in India were the complete break¬ 
down of the controls on cotton resulting in the 
piercing of ceilings fixed by Government, the total 
closure of the futures market throughout the year, 
very small exports of only short-staple cottons, 
complete stoppage of imports from Pakistan, 
switch-over to foreign cottons resulting in exten¬ 
sive imports of American cotton after more than 
a decade, abnormal rise in the prices of African, 
Egyptian, Sudan and American cottons, and greater 
use of staple fibre due to the shortage of cotton 
supplies. 

The total supply of Indian cotton in 1949-50 
was less by approximately 7.28 lakhs bales as 
under : 

(In bales) 


Season 


W8-49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 


Carryover 
at the 

beginning of 
season 

,. 23,66,000 
.. 11,38,000 

.. 11 , 22,000 


Produc¬ 

Consump¬ 

tion 

tion 

21.00,000 

31,24,000 

26,00,000 

25,44,000 

33,00,000 

30,00.000 


Cloth and Yarn in 1950 

Production of cloth and yarn during 1950 
not only fell considerably short of the target set 
for the year, but was also substantially less than 
in the previous year, due to shortage of cotton, 
closure of cotton mills as a result of uneconomic 
working, strikes and absenteeism. The total pro¬ 
duction of cloth was 3,644 million yards and 1,168 
million lbs. of yarn in 1950, as compared to 3,904 
million yards and 1,359 million lbs. respectively 
in 1949. 

Other notable features of the year were re¬ 
servation of certain fields of production for the 
handloom industry, general permission given by 
the Textile Commissioner to mills to utilize a 
certain percentage of spindles and looms for the 
manufacture of staple fibre yarns and fabrics, 
relaxation of controls on the distribution and move¬ 
ment of stocks and large-scale export activity. 

As regards the distribution of yarn, the proce¬ 
dure adopted during the previous year continued 
with slight modifications. To clear the accumula¬ 
tion of stocks the Government of India had allowed 
price-marked bales of coarse yarn packed for the 
internal market to be delivered for export. As these 
stocks dwindled the supply of yarn became very 
scarce and this concession was withdrawn on 
31st January. 

With a view to encouraging exports, the 
Government of India fixed in the beginning of 
1950, an export target of 800 million yards for the 
export of cotton piecegoods for the period Septem¬ 
ber 1949 to August 1950. This factor caused a 
tremendous spurt in export activity. 

Actual exports from September 1949 to Febru¬ 
ary 1950 amounted to 440 million yards and the 
original target was soon exceeded, particularly 
due to speculative buying by dealers and exporters. 
The Government of India, therefore, issued a 
notification in the beginning of April that the 
export quota of cotton piecegoods would be in¬ 
creased to 1,(XX) million yards for the period Sep¬ 
tember 1949 to December 1950. 

Later in the month the Government of India 
prohibited all producers from packing any cloth 
for export unless the same was covered by a con¬ 
tract of sale against a valid export licence. 

To encourage exports of art silk piecegoods 
the Government of India announced that all cloth 
of this type manufactured in India from imported 


art silk yarn and exported out of India would 
be subject to a rebate at the flat rate of 12 annas 
per lb. of fabric upto 3()th June. 

Towards the latter part of July, the Govern¬ 
ment of India lifted the ban temporarily imposed 
in April on the export of coarse and medium cloth. 

As regards exports of cotton yarn, Govern¬ 
ment decided, early in February, to permit exports 
each month only upto one-third of the production 
except to hard currency countries. 

With a view to helping and promoting the 
growth of the Indian handloom industry, the 
Government of India accepted the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Joint Committee of the Handloom and 
Textile Mill Industry and decided to reserve cer¬ 
tain fields of production for the handloom industry 
from 1st June, 1950. 

Although Government’s decision to enhance 
the ceiling prices of cloth and yarn from the new 
year to compensate the increase in prices of cotton 
came as a welcome relief, the profit outlook of the 
cotton textile industry for 1951 was not at all en¬ 
couraging in view of the sharp rise in pric^ of 
f^uel, stores, chemicals, dyes, due to the deteriora¬ 
ting political situation. 

In the year 1951 production amounted to 
1,303 million pounds of yarn and 4,076 million 
yards of cloth, as against 1,174 million pounds 
of yarn and 3,665 million yards of cloth in the 
previous year. Cloth made available for internal 
civilian consumption amounted to 22 ^ lakh bales 
as against 16 lakh bales in 1950 and 24 lakh bales 
in 1949. 

The Slump iu Early 1952 

In London the index of industrial ordinary 
shares steadily declined from 134 to 100 by the end 
of March with an all-round decrease in commodity 
markets and food prices also slumped consider¬ 
ably. The U.K. announced an all-round cut in its 
import programme. Most important was the im¬ 
port cut in all the sterling area countries. 

Coming to America and Wall Street, there 
were extremely disquieting developments which 
had a profound eflfect on world economic trends. 

In Japan, under Government instructions 
textile production had been cut down considerably. 
These factors were very significant and thought- 
provoking. which should be very carefully borne 
in mind, 
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The industry had been under control for nine 
years, the aim of control being to increase produc¬ 
tion and provide for equitable distribution at 
reasonable prices. But control was conceived and 
developed without any pre-planning, with the 
result that we witnessed frequent scarcities and 
gluts of cloth, temporary patched-up arrange¬ 
ments to help us tide over our difficulties, and 
the all too frequent changes in Government policy 
regarding exports, etc., all of which made develop¬ 
ment and planned production in the industry 
next to impossible. 

Pescriptive Survey 

By B. NARPATI, B.A. 

India’s cotton textile industry is her largest. It 
represents in value some 35 to 40 per cent, of 
the country’s total industrial production. It is pri¬ 
vately owned and has a paid-up capital of about 
Rs. 1,060 million. The products competing in the 
market are khadi, handloom, powerloom and mill 
cloth. The Government of India have appointed 
a textile inquiry committee to make a compre¬ 
hensive inquiry into the various sectors of the 
cotton textile industry. 

There are 453 cotton mills in the country. Of 
these, 200 are located in Bombay State. There are 
sixty-five mills in Bombay City and Island, seventy- 
four in Ahmedabad and sixty-one in the rest of the 
State. The State which has the second biggest con¬ 
centration of mills is Madras, with its ninety units. 

About Rs. 104 crores have been invested in the 
industry. There are 11,427,034 spindles and 
203,786 looms. Over 60 per cent, of them are con¬ 
centrated in Bombay State. 

The mills consume nearly 30 lakh bales of 
Indian cotton a year, valued at about Rs. 121 
crores. The industry also consumes about 10 lakh 
bales of foreign cotton. Almost all the yarn required 
by the handloom weavers, who make their living 
by producing cloth, is supplied by the mills. The 
number of such weavers and their dependants runs 
into lakhs. With the yarn turned out by the mills 
in one year, it is possible to girdle the globe 600,000 
times. 

From 1948 to 1952 the average quantity of 
Indian mill cloth sent abroad was valued at Rs. 58 
crores. 

Besides supporting the cultivator and the hand¬ 
loom weaver, the industry engages 743,000 opera- 



mill-made yarn, and the widely distributed h; 
loom industry producing cloth both from 
made and hand-spun yarn. 



lives. The cotton mills of Bombay City alone 
employ about 208,000 workers whose basic wage 
and dearness allowance amount to oyer Rs. 27 
crores. a year. In addition, the Bombay City mill 
industry pays about Rs. 6 crores per annum to¬ 
wards bonus, provident fund, health insurance, 
leave with wages and paid festival holidays. The 
industry consumes large quantities of fuel, elec¬ 
tricity, dyes and chemicals, mill stores and sizing 
and packing materials valued at about Rs. 38 
crores per annum. 

The industry contributed more than Rs. 10 
crores per annum to the national Exchequer in the 
period 1949-52 by way of income-tax and super-tax. 
In addition, the Government collects Rs. 20 crores 
from excise duty on mill cloth. Out of this sum, a 
sum of about Rs. 6 crores will be spent on the 
development of the handloom and khadi industry. 
Besides these taxes and levies, the industry pays 
State and municipal taxes. In the case of the Bom¬ 
bay City cotton mills, these on an average amount 
to more than Rs. 62 lakhs a year. 

India’s Place in tJbe World 

India holds the third place among the coun¬ 
tries of the world in its capacity for yarn and cloth, 
based on the number of spindles and looms in¬ 
stalled. It holds the second place on the basis of the 
consumption of raw cotton by the industry. 

The total number of spindles and looms instal¬ 
led and operating in India and in some of the lead¬ 
ing textile manufacturing countries at the end of 
1952 is tabulated below :— 


Countries 

f^o. of spindles 
(In millions) 

A 

Number of looms 
(In thousands) 

A 


f 

Installed 

Operating 

» 

Installed Operating 

U. K. 

.. 27.23 

21.10 

350 

230 

Japan .. 

7.46 

6.87 

290 

156 

U.S.A. 

.. 23.08 

22.14* 

399 

329 

Germany 

7.16 

N. A. 

141 

120 

Italy 

5.78 

5.10 

138 

112 

India (August 1952) 

.. 11.42 

to. 10 

204 

187 

* J951 


The main divisions of the industry are :—The 
mill industry producing yarn and cloth ; the 
small powerloom factories producing cloth from 


In addition to these sections, there is a fourth 
group consisting of the textile processing industry 
for the bleaching, dyeing and printing of different 
varieties of cloth made by any of the above groups 
of producers. But the processors do not add to the 
total quantum of cloth produced in the country. 

Brief Descripti 0 n 

The mill textile industry comprises two sec¬ 
tions, i.e., spinning mills and composite mills. By 
April 1951, there were in the country 103 spinning 
mills with an annual rated capacity of 1,814,961 
spindles and 275 composite mills with a rated capa¬ 
city of 9,127,280 spindles and 194,411 looms. Of 
these, thirty-four units came into existence in the 
post-war period. 

The industry is operated almost completely 
in the private sector, the only exceptions being some 
mills in Travancore-Cochin and Orissa which were 
developed with State assistance. The managing 
agency system has played a large part in the deve¬ 
lopment of this industry. The sizes of mills vary 
widely. Some of them contain as many as 100,000 
spindles, while there are units having less than 
10,000. In the case of composite mills also, there 
are units having less than 200 looms, while others 
work with more than 2,000. According to the 
Report of the Post-War Planning Committee, a 
composite mill having 25,000 spindles and 600 
looms should be regarded as an economic unit 
under Indian conditions. 

The mill industry in the early stages of its 
development product only coarse varieties of 
cloth. The finer grades were either imported from 
abroad or manufactured by the handloom industry. 
The country today is in a position to depend on 
domestic sources for meeting almost its entire 
requirements in respect of the different varieties 
of cloth and also to export substantial quantities 
to other countries. 

Capital and Labour 

The capital invested in the mill industry is 
estimated at Rs. lOO crores and the annual turn¬ 
over at between Rs. 350 and Rs. 400 crores. The 
number of workers employed depends on the num¬ 
ber of shifts worked daily by the mills. In 1950, 
the average number of labourers employed per day 
ranged between 715,000 and 770,000. 
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Power and Fuel 

fbst of the units of the mill industry generate 
own electric power using diverse types of 
prime-movers operated with steam, diesel oil, etc. 
They supplement such power by purchasing part 
of the requirements from public utilities. Approxi¬ 
mately 140,000 tons of coal per month are required 
by the industry. This is in addition to fuel oil also 
consumed and power purchased by some of the 
mills. The power consumed by the industry in 1949 
came to 168.0 million kw-hrs. out of which about 
19 per cent, was purchased from electricity under¬ 
takings. 

Small-scale Pawerlooms and 
Handloom Industry 

This section of the textile industry is of con¬ 
siderable importance from the standpoint of pro¬ 
viding large-scale employment in rural areas and 
enabling an increasing number of entrepreneurs 
in the smaller cities to engage in the weaving in¬ 
dustry. Accurate statistics of handlooms are not 
available. About 65 per cent, of the powerlooms 
are located in the Bombay State and the handloom 
industry has witnessed the largest development 
in the Madras State, which accounts for about 
30 per cent, of the total number of handlooms. 

Actual Production 

There are no statistics available regarding 
the production of cloth by powerlooms. The actual 
production of the handloom sector of the industry 
had shown a. remarkable expansion during the 
Second World War when it reached a peak figure 
of 1,700 million yards per annum. The production 
of yarn improved in 1952 as a result of which large 
quantities are being made available to the hand¬ 
loom industry. At the present time difficulties 
of marketing handloom cloth have been affecting 
production and leading to unemployment and 
distress. 

Exports 

The total world textile production had 
increased in 20 years from 45,000 million yards 
to 49,000 million yards, although international 
trade in textiles had shrunk from 6,750 million 
yards to 5,480 million yards. The Buxton Inter¬ 
national Textile Industry Conference (September 
1952) was unanimously of the view that world 
exports were not likely to enlarge in the foreseeable 
future. While India was an important importer of 
cotton textiles both from the U.K. and Japan for 


several years, today she has become one of the 
principal producers and exporters of cotton tex¬ 
tiles in the world. Demand for Indian textiles has 
been on the increase. This might, to a large extent, 
be ascribed to the present lower prices of Indian 
products, particularly the varieties manufactured 
with the cheaper indigenous cotton. In addition 
to seaborne exports, there is some export over the 
land frontiers, the principal customers being Pakis¬ 
tan and Afghanistan. The principal reasons for 
the export of cotton textiles and yarn appear to 
have been : (1) to increase the country’s foreign 
exchange earnings in order to provide funds neces¬ 
sary for importing cotton and other essential goods; 
(2) to take advantage of the prevalent demand in 
other countries for Indian yarn and textiles so as to 
build up an export market. In addition to the ex¬ 
port of finished cotton textiles and yarn, cotton 
waste to the extent of 31,016 tons valued at Rs. 7.31 
crores was exported from the country in 1951-52. 

Importg 

Imports of all types of cloth and yarn except 
(a) umbrella cloth and special fabrics ; {b) yam 
counts of 80s and above required for handloom 
purposes ; and (c) yarn counts of 30s and 60s 
for manufacture of healds and reeds are at present 
prohibited. 

Estimated Congumption and Requirements 

Mill Yarn .—Mill yarn is consumed by com¬ 
posite mills for weaving cloth and the surplus re¬ 
maining after meeting export commitments is made 
available to the State Governments under the all- 
India yarn distribution scheme. About 75 per cent, 
of this surplus yarn is supplied to the handloom 
industry and the balance is distributed to other 
consumers such as powerlooms, hosiery factories, 
jute mills and manufacturers of fishing nets, cotton 
braid, cotton tape, sewing thread and newar. 

The total demand for yarn in 1950-51 was 
estimated to be 1,104 million lbs. made up of 885 
million lbs. for direct consumption by textile mills, 
164 million lbs. for handloom and 55 million lbs. 
for miscellaneous industries apart from 73.1 million 
lbs. exported during that year. It is expected to 
increase to 1,630 million lbs. by 1955-56 according 
to the future programme envisaged. 

Cloth ,—Cotton cloth (mill-made and hand¬ 
loom) available for consumption per capita averaged 
about fifteen to sixteen yards during the pre-war 
years. Against a per capita consumption of 15.4 
yards of cloth in 1948-49 and 12.5 yards in 1949-50, 


the consumption during 1950-51 was estimated to 
be only nine yards. The targets of per capita con¬ 
sumption of cloth have been fixed at not less than 
thirteen yards in 1952-53, which should be pro* 
gressively increased to fifteen yards by 1955-56. ^ 

Problemg of the Indngtry 
The most important problem of the mill in¬ 
dustry is the shortage of cotton. The next impor¬ 
tant problem of the industry is the existence of 
about 150 inefficient and un^onomic units. 
Another problem is that of diminishing produc¬ 
tivity. The Working Party for the Cotton Textile 
Industry appointed by the Central Government 
in March 1950 was asked to report, inter alia^ on 
measures for reducing the cost of production of 
textile manufactures and for achieving rationaliza¬ 
tion of the industry. A sample survey of the plant 
and equipment and layout of factories showed 
that the industry was working with plant and 
machinery most of which was not only old but 
completely outmoded and that the renewal of the 
machinery was an urgent problem. The last problem 
of the mill textile industry, and perhaps one of the 
most important, is the necessity of co-ordinating 
the activities of this section with that of the hand¬ 
loom section. 

Extracts from a brochure^ ** Facts About the Cotton 
Mill Industry of India^" published by the Millowners' 
Association^ Bombay 

The following is the distribution of the pro¬ 
ductive machinery of the industry in different parts 
of the country : 

__ , j No, of No, of No, of 

Where situated mills spindles looms 

Bombay City and Island .. 65 2,920,509 *^^*379 

Ahmedabad. 74 2,023,552 42,371 

Saurashtra . . . . .. 12 157,368 3,253 

Rest of Bombay State .. 61 1,261,022 

Rajasthan, Ajmer and Pepsu . 12 1^,^ 3,707 

East Punjab and Delhi .. 11 209,900 .5*515 

Uttar Pradesh .. ..29 807,406 

Madhya Pradesh 11 369,538 

Madhya Bharat and Bhopal . 18 439,158 11,^5 

Bihar and Orissa 3 75,732 1,431 

West Bengal . 36 469,830 9,862 

Hyderabad State .. 7 122,444 ^6^ 

Madras State. 90 1,968,5W 

Travancore and Cochin . . 10 133,265 17A 

Mysore .. . . . . 11 223,028 3,052 

Pondicherry. 3 _ 83,228 _ 1»^2 

Total .. 453 11,427,034 203,786 

In the field of production also, the perform¬ 
ance of the industry during the last decade and 
more has been notable. 
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Yarn i^roduction. Imports and Exports, and Yam Available for Use by Mills and Handlooms, 1942-53 

(In million lbs.) 


The following table shows the total quant? 
of Indian and foreign cottons consumed 
mills:— 



Calendar year 

Total yarn 
production 

Imports 

Total availa¬ 
bility of yarn 

Yarn used by 
mills for 
weaving cloth 

Yarn exports 

Yarn available 
for handlooms 
and other 
consumers 

1942 . 

1,529 

2 

1,531 

930 

61 

540 

1943 . 

1,684 


1,684 

1,054 

23 

607 

1944 . 

1.643 

i 

1,644 

1,073 

22 

549 

1945 . 

1,643 

., 

1,643 

1,073 

15 

555 

1946 . 

1,397 


1,397 

879 

9 

509 

1947 . 

1,319 

*4 

1,323 

813 

10 

500 

1948 . 

1,456 

10 

1,466 

929 

6 

531 

1949 . 

1,330 

21 

1,351 

835 

38 

478 

1950 . 

1,166 

3 

1,169 

765 

84 

320 

1951. 

1,295 

1 

1,296 

897 

27 

372 

1952 . 

1,447 

, , 

1,447 

954 

21 

472 

1953 (Jan.-June) 

736 

1 

737 

504 

9 

224 


Cloth Production, Imports and Exports, and Quantity Available for Domestic Consumption, 1942-53 

(In million yards) 


Calendar year 


1942 .. 

1943 .. 

1944 .. 

1945 .. 

1946 .. 

1947 .. 

1948 .. 

1949 .. 

1950 .. 

1951 .. 

1952 .. 

1953 (Jan.-June) 


Total production 


4,025 

4,749 

4.850 

4.712 

4.025 

3,810 

4,423 

3.806 

3,645 

4,188 

4,593 

2,447 


Imports 


21 

3 

5 
3 

12 

24 

34 

91 

7 

9 

6 
2 


Mill production in 1953 was anticipated to 
approach 5,000 million yards, which is 300 million 
yards more than the target laid down in the Five- 
Year Plan for 1955-56. 

Cotton 

Since India’s partition, cotton has become the 
Achilles’ heel of the mill industry. On an average 
she has had to import annually one million bales 
of foreign cottons at a heavy cost, not only to make 
good the shortfall in domestic production, but 
also to enable the industry to manufacture finer 
varieties of yarn and cloth as is illustrated in the 
table alongside. 


Total availability 
of cloth 

4,046 
4,752 
4,855 
4,715 
4,037 
3,834 
4,457 
3,897 
3,652 
4,197 
4,599 


Exports 


1,061 

568 

497 

466 

379 

269 

344 

509 

1,133 

780 

586 


Total quantity 
available for 
domestic con¬ 
sumption 

2,985 

4,184 

4,358 

4,249 

3,658 

3,565 

4,113 

3,388 

2,519 

3,417 


2,449 

273 

2.176 

(Imports in thousand bales of 392 lbs. and value in 
crores of rupees) 

Fiscal year 

Imports of 

Value of 

April to March 

foreign cotton 

foreign cotton 

1942-43 

500 

15 

1943^ 

435 

18 

1944-45 

513 

24 

1945-46 

491 

23 

1946-47 

566 

26 

1947-48 

635 

31 

1948^9 

925 

64 

1949-50 

907 

63 

1950-51 

1,228 

101 

1951-52 

1,209 

136 

1952-53 

791 

77 

1953-54 (April-June) 

248 

19 


(In thousand bales of 392 lbs.) 


Calendar 

Indian 

Foreign 

Total 

year 

cotton 

cotton 

1942 .. 

.. N.A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

1943 .. 

.. 4,540 

542 

5,082 

1944 .. 

.. 4,160 

684 

4,844 

1945 .. 

.. 4,291 

597 

4,888 

1946 .. 

.. 3,545 

635 

4,180 

1947 .. .. 

.. 3,252 

724 

3,976 

1948 .. 

.. 3,283 

1,105 

4,388 

1949 .. 

.. 2,816 

1,224 

4,040 

1950 .. 

.. 2,421 

1,071 

3,492 

1951 .. 

.. 2,740 

1,106 

3,846 

1952 .. 

.. 3,234 

1,025 

4,259 

1953 (Jan.-June) 

.. 1,779 

415 

2,194 


It is of paramount importance that India 
should become self-supporting in her cotton re¬ 
quirements, not only to stop the heavy drain upon 
her resources, but also to liberate the cotton textile 
industry from dependence on capricious foreign 
markets. The Agricultural Section of the Five-Year 
Plan envisages the production of 4.229 million 
bales of cotton in 1955-56. This target is by no 
means over-ambitious, since, with the completion 
of the great river valley projects, better irrigation 
facilities will become available to many of the 
cotton-growing areas in the country. 

Owing to the excellent monsoon and the in¬ 
crease in acreage, the commercial crop in 1953-54 
is expected to be as large as 41 lakh bales. The use 
of fertilizers, new inter-cropping methods and 
efforts to raise cotton crop in paddy land of the 
South have no doubt contributed their share to 
this larger output. Efforts made since Partition to 
increase the growth of long-staple cotton have 
greatly succeeded, in that several new varieties 
with staple length of 1' and slightly above are now 
grown on a commercial scale. 
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THE COTTON TEXTILE MILLS OF INDIA 
Their History and Development 

'T^HE Story of the textile industry of India began in the year 1854, when it was 
put firmly on its feet by Cowasji N. Davar and other pioneers. It has been 
built by men who toiled hard within it; they were always a part of it and died 
content with a task well done. 

The compilation of this vital section has taken a good deal of time and entailed 
a fair amount of work. In its preparation considerable historical data about the 
individual mills from all the centres had to be collected in the most authentic manner 
possible. Although individual histories and particulars have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the Indian Textile Journal during these 60 years or so, it is 
probably for the first time that a comprehensive and authoritative record is 
being, presented as a whole in this volume. This has been possible owing mainly to the 
wholehearted co-operation we have received from the Associations of millowners 
in the different centres, and we hereby express our grateful thanks to them. 

Another entirely new and exclusive feature is the “ historical write-up ” adver¬ 
tisements of well-known and established machinery makers, millstores, dyes, chemicals 
and auxiliary products manufacturers and numerous others. During these one hundred 
years all of them have contributed very substantially, in some way or other, to the 
development and modernization of the industry. We have endeavoured to present 
interesting narratives about them and their concerns, because we feel that the 
millowners and technicians of today should be fully acquainted with the manu- 
fccturers and agents of plant, machinery, stores and other articles with the 
help of which the industry has been built up .— EDITOR. 

(AU the photographs appearing on pages 118 to 129 are Strictly Copyright.) 
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Lest We Forget! 

T IVING in this “atomic” age we are apt to forget the early 
pioneers of industry, particularly the cotton textile industry 
of our own country. Today in our larger cities many of us 
live in the “ soft ” luxury of modern sanitation; electricity, 
wireless, telephones and radios; refrigeration and air-condition- 
it^; hospitals, hotels and cinemas, and all that goes to make 
life “ easy.” In addition, we have the benefits of highly 
developed transport, advanced science and medicine. We enjoy 
all these comforts and amenities but seldom think of how 
they have been achieved within a hundred years or so. 

Let us pause for a moment and turn back to look very 
briefly at the history of those pioneers in the cotton textile 
industry in India. Many have thought that it had its birth in 
the Bombay district, but the early pioneers, not without hope 
of reward (very few indeed ever work without hope of any 
reward), were men and women of vision, who sailed up the 


TOP 

A view of the original “ South MiW' building, probably built in 1821. 
BOTTOM 

A close-up view of the outer walls of the old building. These walls are 
some three feet thick, “ almost like the ramparts of a medueval 
fort,^' and in some places the plaster or paint has peeled off, showing 
the original bricks made in an entirely different size and from a 
different type of material. The wooden frame windows and the outer 
columns supporting the three upper floors give one a fair idea of how 
mill buildings of those days were constructed. 
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HooghJy River in 1817 or thereabouts to build the first cotton 
mill in India. At a place some 15 miles or so from the metro¬ 
politan city of Calcutta (as we know it today) still stands the 
t^triginal mill where these adventurous britons must have 
lived and worked in conditions which “ organized labour ” of 
today would not tolerate. The mill buildings were erected 
to jJans closely following those of a Lancashire cotton mill 
of that day, but were constructed of burnt brick and timber, 
instead of the local stone so frequently used in England. It 
is said that the land was given or sold on certain conditions, 
one being that a coffee plantation must form part of the 
development. So for many years there Were always a few 
coffee bushes growing on that mill estate. 


According to the District Gazetteer, “ cotton spinning and 
weaving of cloth in Howrah date back to the early days of 
British administration.” Enquiries made of the old residents 
of Bauria village £nd some of the retired workers of the mill 
would reveal that the estate originally belonged to the Dutch 
and later on was purchased by one Capt. Alexander Kyd 


TOP 

A view of the original “ North Mill ” building. The ground floors 
oj both these buildings are now being used as a canteen for the work¬ 
people ernployed in the present Bowreah Cotton Mills built in 1872, 
while the other floors are used as godowns for storing spare parts, 
etc. It is apparent that the original wooden floorings are being 
preserved {and very rightly too\ by the present Managing Agents, 
by rwt subjecting them to any heavy usage or strain. It is said that 
during the extreme hot weather of Calcutta, the coolest spot for 
the workers is their Canteen Shed in the “1821” buildings while during 
the winter months they are equally warm and comfortable : perhaps, 
the workers do not need a modern “ air-conditioned ** dining shed. 


BOTTOM 

This old bungalow, with its quaint wooden staircase, has been used all 
these yfars as the Mill Manager's office. It is said that the ground 
floor of this place was used by Robert Clive as his headquarters when 

he first arrived in Calcutta. 
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the Umted Company of Merchants in England at a public 
sale “ held in Calcutta on the first day of July in the year of 
our Lord Christ one thousand seven hundred and ninety.” 
This Sale Deed has been witnessed by no less a person than 
the Hon’ble Charles Stewart, the Acting Governor-General, 
and Peter Speke and William Cooper, Councillors in the 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal. 

The pictures illustrating this brief account show the 
original mUl buildings and the mill offices in the ground floor 
of which, it is said, Robert Clive once made his headquarters. 
The most interesting link of all is the little English cemetery 
which today is of considerable historical importance, because, 
beneath its fifteen humble tombstones, without name-plates 
or engravings (except for two), are buried the bones of those 
British pioneers who laid the foundations of the first cotton 
mill in India, with the finest sacrifice they could have made 
—their youthful lives. 

There appears to be some doubt regarding the name of 
the first mill. It may have been Bowreah, Fort Gloster, or 
Gloster, for although evidence on this point is difficult to 
obtain, there is no doubt whatever, as will be seen from the 




TOP 

A view of the Christian graveyard, still in the midst of peaceful rural 
surroundings, not far from the present Bowreah Cotton Mills, 


BOTTOM 

This illustration (which has nothing to do with the Calcutta Story) 
shows “ a group of female card-room operatives employed in a large 
mill in Oldham'' It was published in the Indian Textile Journal, along 
with an article on “ English Factory Operatives," in one of its earliest 
issues. It is recorded that “ the photograph was specially taken for 
this Journal by Mr, IV, Greenhalgh of Messrs. Wilson and Ingham, 
card manufacturers, Mlrfield, Yorkshire," 

We reproduce it merely to give present-day readers some idea of the 
type of women workers who must have come to Calcutta, in a spirit of 
adventure, in those pioneering days of 1821, to work the first cotton 
mill in this country. 
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Mill. One James Lang, an Assistant in the 
Oloster Cotton Mill, died and was buried there in July 1835. 
Two years later the wife and infant daughter of one Jas. 
Stevenson, another Assistant in the same mill, were laid to 
rest in that same little cemetery, the existence of which until 
quite recently was almost unknown. 


It is known that to run the first cotton mills “female 
labour” was brought out from England or Scotland. The 
young women operatives had to work and live in a climate 
and under conditions so hazardous l&iat none survived. Amongst 
the unmarked graves one solitary brass plate, hardly a foot 
square, tells their tale, with a significance and pathos all 
its own. 


Little is known of the mill itself—^its name, its capital 
outlay, the number of spindles, the number of looms, details of 
its engine and the steam power used. Yet all these things pale 
into insignificance when compared with the courage, enter¬ 
prise, fortitude and grit of those men and women who, at 
the price of life itselt, gave our country its textile industry. 

So let us remember those early pioneers, whoever they 
may have been I 

“ VANDABILL ” 


TOP 

The inscription on this brass plaque reads: “ Sacred to the Memory 
of James Lang, Assistant in the Gloster Cotton Mills who died 
14 July, A.D, 1835, aged 36 years'' It is interesting to note that this 
photograph was taken in July 1954, a matter of\\9 years after that 
early pioneer was laid to rest in July 1835. 


BOTTOM 

The inscription on this plaque reads: “ Sacred to the Memory of 
Ellen, the wife of Mr. Jas Stevenson (assistant at the Gloster Mills) 
who departed this life \lth Augt. 1837, aged 23 years, also their 
infant daughter who was born on the I2th and died on 11 th Augt. 1837, 

MEMENTO MORI." 
In the ornamental border one notices, prominently engraved in the 
four comers, the “ thistle " emblem. This probably signifies the 
Scottish origin oj the women workers. 
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CALCUTTA 


For what it is worth we reproduce, along¬ 
side, a printed certificate which has recently 
been, so to say, “ dug out from antiquity ” by 
Mr. Arthur Whitworth, present Manager of 
the Bowreah Cotton Mills Ltd., Calcutta. 

It is an insurance report issued by the then 
Eastern Secretary of the Manchester Fire 
Assurance Company and is dated Calcutta 
30th June 1896. Beginning with a description 
of the “North MUl,” the “South Mill” 
and subsequenL-thirty-four other buildings it 
clearly states at the end that—“ The North 
and South Mills were started in 1821 but 
are very substantial buildings with thick 
wooden floors, • • • 

As will be seen from the other photographs, 
the North and South Mills, which, in June 
1896 were certified as “very substantial 
buildings,” are even today—^fifty-eight years 
after 1896—in the same very substantial 
condition. 

Who can tell if these two old mill buildings, 
which have in the past s 3 rmbolised the birth 
of the cotton textile industry in our country, 
will not still be there another hundred years 
hence I 

NOTE: All the photographs in the Calcutta 
section have been taken exclusively for the 
Indian Textile Journal, through the courtesy 
and permission of Messrs. Kettlewell, BuUen 
& Co., Ltd., Managing Agents of the 
Bowreah Cotton Mills Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

The Editor also warmly thanks the 
manager and staff of the mills for all 
their co-operation and assistance. 







BmmtctMEMUsr 


'T*HE Savana Mill owes its origin to the private initiative of 
MM. Blin and Delbruick who obtained help from Monsieur Ic 
Vicx)mte Desbassyus de Richomont, the Governor of Pondicherry, 
in the year 1828. 


In those days the handloom industry was in existence in 
Pondicherry, and in the early stages MM. BUn and Delbruick’s Mill 
was erected as a mechanical spinning mill. The complete erection 
was over by 1832, but part-running of the mill had begun in 1830. 










The first record of daily production of yarn was 150 lbs., and the 
same was dyed and woven. These products were finding good sales. 

As days went on, this venture was gradually improved by the 
addition of the latest machinery and by the i86o’s the status of the 
mill was raised to a standard composite mill. 

Due to good planning and honest efforts, this oldest textile 
mill situated in Pondicherry has withstood all business storms. It 
has its head office in Bordeaux, France, and its Chairman is 
Mr. P. Winter—a textile magnate in France. 

Even today there are a few buildings in the Mill bearing 
the dates 1879 and 1885. 

Today, the Mill has 23,000 spindles and 675 looms, of 
which 247 are ordinary looms—^working two shifts, and employing 
2,200 labourers, for whom free tea, medical aid, creche and canteen 
are provided. 

Through the courtesy of Monsieur M. Flamant. Director-General, 
Messrs. Savona, S. /. C. E. F., Pondicherry, French India. 











It is the textile industry which has made the city of 
Bombay VRBS PRIMA IN INDIS 



The site at TAR DEO of the three pioneer 
factories,—the Bombay Spinning, the 
Oriental and the Maneckji Petit Mills ,— 
1855 - 60 . From an old photograph first 
published in Mr, S. M, RutnaguPs book, 
Bombay Industries i The Cotton Mills," 


ONE hundred years after Mr. Cowasji Nanabhoy Davar’s Bombay 
Spinning and Weaving Company was formed to lay the founda¬ 
tions of the cotton textile industry, the Island of Bombay—where 
India’s giant industry took its roots—^now holds as many as sixty- 
five mills, all of which are composite units for spinning and weaving. 


Before the year 1854, which has now been generally accepted 
as the year of the birth of the industry in India, enterprising 
foreigners had, as mentioned in the previous pages, started mills in 
Calcutta and Pondicherry. Prior to embarking on his pioneering 
mission of starting a cotton mill at Tardeo, Mr. Cowasji Davar 
had already achieved more than ordinary 
success in the banking business and in the 
formation of a hydraulic press company in 
Bombay. Mr. Davar also built another mill— 
The Bombay Throstle Mills—in the same 
neighbourhood at Tardeo, which too was 
equally profitable. As a result of these 
successful ventures the growth of the industry 
in the city of Bombay and in Western India 
was substantial and rapid in the next decade. 
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This is all that remains of Cowasji Oavar*s Bombay Spinning and Weaving Company^ Bombay. 


It is said that the prospectus of this mill was issued on a Friday^ the foundation was 
laid on a Friday^ and the mill commenced working on a Friday. After Mr. Cowasii 
DavaFs death in 1873 it was sold to Mr. Motilal Valud Sewlal Pitty^ a wealthy 
Marwari merchant^ and continued working till destroyed hy fire on Friday., 6th May 
1887 . A new foundation-stone was laid by Mr. Pitty on 23rd April 1888 . The picture 
(taken with the kind permission of Mr. Venkat’al G. Pit tie) shows the walls of the 
rebuilt mill a part of which, incidentally, was again burnt down in the beginning 

of the year 1954 . 
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“ Mr. Maneckjee Nusserwanjee Petit, another wealthy Parsi 
merchant, projected the Oriental Mill in 1858 with 30,000 spindles 
and other machinery by Messrs. Platt Brothers of Oldham, 
Messrs. John Hetherington & Sons, and Messrs. Sharp and Roberts 
of Manchester. This third undertaking worked so satisfactorily that 
it was converted into a joint stock company and considerably 
extended with new machinery including 50,000 spindles and 1,000 
looms. The first Board of Directors consisted of Messrs. F. 
Hunter, P. Scovel, Maneckji Petit, Byramji Jeejeebhoy, Elias David 
Sassoon, Varjivandas Madhowdas and Ardeshir Cursetji Dadi. 
Mr, Cursetji N, Cama was elected Chairman and Mr. Merwanji 
Framji Panday was appointed General Manager. Messis. Merwanji 
Framji & Co. were appointed Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents, 
and thus was laid the foundation of the Agency System in 
cotton mill management in Bombay which has existed upto the 
present day.” 



The starting of the Oriental Mills in 1858 was followed bv the 
Maneckji Petit Mills, which were projected in i860 with 60,000 
spindles and 1,000 looms by Sir Dinshaw Maneckji Petit, ist Baronet, 
whose name has been intimately associated with many other 
industrial enterprises and charitable organisations, and who was also 
responsible for building up the Millowners’ Association in Bombay 
as its Chairman from 1879 to 1892. “This venture also yielded 
handsome returns and stimulated further enterprise not only in the 
Parsi community but also among the wealthy section of Bhatia 
merchants who ventured on mill building with conspicuous success. 
Nearly a dozen factories were projected in Bombay City during 
the next ten years and the industry spread to other parts of 
the Presidency.” 

Thus the enterprise of Bombay citizens brought about an 
enormous expansion not only of the cotton mills themselves but 
also of the trades and industries of the entire country, resulting in 
general prosperity and giving employment to thousands of persons 










By the time the industry had come of age the chimneys of 
twenty-eight mills, almost half the number in operation today, had 
made their appearance on Bombay’s skyline. At the end of December 
1875 these twenty-eight mills had 752,600 spindles and 7,780 looms, 
employed 13,550 workpeople, and had a paid-up capital ot 
Rs. 3,38,58,000. 
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prevalent in those days, the industry was served by equally gf^t 
men and financial giants who, during the next eighty years, have 
not only maintained the old traditions but also developed the 
industry into what it is today through their technical knowledge, 
business acumen and sound economic principles. 


After these early pioneers had placed the industry on sound 
foundations, overcoming all kinds of prejudices and other obstacles 


Most of the above data has been taken from the book, Bombay Industries: The 
Cotton Mills, by Sorabji M. Rutnagur. 


The TARDEO site in 1954. 

This interesting photograph has been taken from 
almost the same angle and position as the old picture 
on page 124. It was taken by Mr. Stanley Maseyk, 
of Messrs. Hamilton Studios, Ltd,, Bombay, 
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The pioneers of the cotton mill industry in the city of Bombay during the first 
twenty years, 1854 to 1874, with the names of the mills and the years in which 

they were promoted. 





Left to right: Maneckji Nusserwanji Petit (1802—1859), The Oriental Mills, 1858; Merwanji Framji Panday (1812—1876), The Oriental Mills, 1858 
^in collaboration with Maneckji Nusserwanji Petit); Sir Dinshaw Maneckji Petit, 1st Baronet (1823—1901), The Maneckji Petit Mill, 1860, and the 
Victoria Mill, 1860; Cassambhoy Dharamsey (1834—1882), The Albert (Parel) Mill, 1867; Sir Manouldas Nathubhoy (1832—1890), The Bombay 
United Mill, 1860; Morarjee Goculdas, C.I.E. (1834—1880), The Moraijee Goculdas Mills, 1870. 



Uft to right: Mooui Jattha (1810—1889), The Soonderdas MiU, 1872; THackbrsey Moouee (1797—1888), The Hindusthan Mills, 1873; David Sassoon 
(1792— ), The Sassoon Mills, 1874; Khatau Makanji (1818—1876), The Khatau Makanji Mills, 1874; Dharamsey Poonjabhoy (1816—1888), 
The Coorla Mills, 1860 (in partnership with Mr. Bomanji H. Wadia); Jamshboji Nusserwanji Tata (1839-1904), The Alexandra Mills, 1868, 















ABOAcasr 


^HE centuries-old city of Broach and its neighbouring districts 

have been famous for their “ choice, clean and very bright 
Broach Toomil Cotton,” 

It is recorded that on 30th July 1836 “ the Right Hon’ble the 
Governor in Council is pleased to grant the UMJUD BAUG* in 
the Town of Broach, rent free, and in perpetuity, to Merwanjee 
Hormusjee, in consideration of his laying out capital in the erection 
of Screv's and Buildings for repacking cotton.” So Merwanjee 
Hori'nusjee “ laid out upwards of 19,000 Rs. for erecting buildings 
of warehouses and repacking or second process screws.” Two 
years later fin 1838) cotton bales “ duly packed in the built screw's ” 


were sent by Merwanjee Hormusjee through the acting Sub- 
Collector, Broach, to the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay for 
“ transmission to England.” 

From ist January 1846 Merwanjee Hormusjee placed a portion 
of his Umjud Baug property “ at the disposal and use of the 
Superintendent of Cotton Experiments of the Government of 
Bombay for the purpose of conducting experiments in the improve¬ 
ment of cotton.” Later, “ Burjotjee Merwanjee, heir-at-law and 
Administrator of Merwanjee Hormusjee of Surat deceased ” gianted 
and demised unto James Landon (who was connected with the 
Cotton Experiments Centre) “all the land or ground with the 



The larger picture, showing the original 
Broach Cotton Mills pioneered by James 
Landon, is reproduced from a very old photo¬ 
graph through the courtesy of Messrs. Greaves 
Cotton & Co., Ltd., Bombay. The inset 
picture (taken exclusively for The Imlian 
Textile Journal by Messrs. Hamilton Studios 
Ltd., Bombay) shows the westerly side of the 
old mill as it is today, with the bare walls of 
the boiler house and engine room in the 
middle. It is interesting to record that, although 
the Umjud Baugh property is still there, only 
a few walls and shed buildings with a huge 
chimney are standing in 1954. It is possible 
that even these may be dismantled very 
shortly. If so the last vestiges of the pioneering 
efforts of James Landon at Broach would 
completely disappear exactly a hundred years 
later. 


• 

* The particulars about the Umjud Baugh 
property are taken from an old document 
through the courtesy of Sheih Ranchhoddas 
Khimjee Asher, of Baroda and Broach. 
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ing, Manufactory Machinery situate in the suburbs of Broach 
and known by the name of Umjud Baug... 

Prior to acquiring the Umjud Baug property on a 99-year lease 
as and from ist July 1854 James Landon had completed his plans 
for starting the Broach Cotton Mill on this property, and it appears 
that by the end of that year the erection of the spinning machinery 


was fairly completed. The mill started working, it is said, in 
October 1855. 

The following two extracts are facsimiles from an original 
document which was made available to us by the courtesy of 

Mr. Chandulal V. Shah, of Messrs. Industrial Engineeiing 
Company, Bombay. 


it, 

i/uruy 

^ jx^/U<m4 U}^Lo^y>^40l,y^^ ,l4LcJL 0iAJU cA.n-^uJi 

y -/fe oJtlA J-<uA^ jxxXJtJLi ejA,,y<^i,,rA. 

jA^Aethy ife" <y C/tiAyVyi^eA/ CLjiyykjUt^CXAA oiyrxA y*’ / A^xJioL^y^ tiJxZ^y-yx,, CoXt^ 

•^rX^rxji! Cj/yttyonM y<At,/C4Af^ O(.«wo6 vttxJiy «(.rvO^ f eAyeALA~it^tAiAAyn, 

(^A-'CLQ'TO ot«rwot Jo*mL^ ounyXyi <s/A3lyrAm^-»k«^^ jAmxX, ttyrYxXjj^^iXt^ ^o»y<AAyiLcL 














0 0 






✓ 00-irv.»C^ cr^ 4fZsLA tJ'CLAxL -if AA^Arr\Jt^ OiAT'^.JL J^JU oLcc^ iyirJlh 

4 ^ ^r€-^OC^ 4r^ tjnryX^ tLnrs^ ^>-£/ jwAXXj ei. tnnj^y jf-oJkJL^ If^ 

fj^ yL<?Coo6 CAA AxAAxL oJIxa> t^oLyAi^ OLn^xJL 

0 * 0 ^ ^iLhJtxJr trryy MtjU A4 >*aA^ jyAX^^rr^XA^ Jl^T cC^Z AaaxXa it4^AJ<.tci^.r^ 

«<r*v>o6 O^’i^JlAy ✓>>-v>CO eX«-~ey^ Ai, y^j- 4tx> cjinrxfA y^ywA. itA itz A-oxx ^yL,oc.rN^ Ai^ajit At, AtxfM,ji 2f^Lt/ 

CyO'tAxTXy cxyfyA, ikotj- iki, t'^ Jtiy 4 .<HaA Ca-rrxj\^o>^yx,^ JtAciykA^ C ^xw 

•tfxMAAA (T^ (^5<4 „^\xSl4 y.A>fc» -tty-\\AM,^rAL Oyctyct, o‘.,rx<Ji' ^tzi iko ^ox,YrxXA •i'tctAA At, Atx- 'yrxM^rxxA.^x’i,- tr^ Hix tl^ixji —• j- — 








ABDUL SAMAD HAJI LAL MUHAMMAD WEAVING 
FACTORY, Bhiwandi (Thana District). 

Owner ; Khan Saheb Abdul Samad Haji Lai Mahammad. 

Looms : 246 ; Workers: 265. 


ADARSHA COTTON SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS 

LTD., No. 2, Suryanagar, Asansol, P. O. Burnpur, Calcutta. 

Managing Director: Mr. S. K. Basu, 41, Chowringhee Road, Calcutta. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 14,64,013; Spindles: 8.000; Looms: 150. 


A. D« COTTON MILLS LTD., Victoria Hospital Road, Qullon 
(Travancore-Cochin State). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Girdharlal Amratlal Ltd., Quilon. 

History of the Mill: The mill, with the present equipment, i.e., spinning, weaving, 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing, was established during the years 1933-34. 

The present company, Messrs. A. D. Cotton Mills Ltd., purchased the properties 
of a cotton spinning mill named Amratlal Damodardas Cotton Mill, consisting of 
16 acrw of land, suitable buildings and a complete plant of 24,000 spindles, through 
Seth Girdharlal Amratlal, proprietor of the managing agents’ firm, in 1932. Since the 
purchase of the above properties, all the old spinning machinery has been scrappy 
and 12,000 spindles and 300 looms installed with necessary preparatory machines in¬ 
cluding dyeing, bleaching and finishing plants. 

Capital History: The company was started with an authorized capital of Rs. 5 
lakhs and an issued, subscribed and paid-up capital of Rs. 2i lakhs in 1932. Subse¬ 
quently, on 20th July 1948, the authorized capital was increased to Rs. 17i lakhs and 
issued, subscribed and paid-up capital was increased to Rs. 1\ lakhs; all ordinary 
shares of Rs. 100 each. 

Counts of Yarn Spun: 14s to 40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Grey and bleached mull, sheeting, bleached and dyed 
longcloth, matty, striped shirting, dhotis, towels, coating, etc. 

Sales OrganizatioD: The company have travelling salesmen who visit different 
markets for canvassing orders, and canvassing agents at Madura, Bangalore, Madras 
and Bezwada, for their cloth production. 



each ** capital: Ks. 17,50,000, divided into 17,500 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 

Spindles: 12,592; Looms: 300; Worken: 766. 


ADONI COTTON MILLS LTD., Alur Road, Adoni (S. RIy.). 

.. .Managing Agente: Messrs. Vembu Sons & Co., 22, Bell Building, Sir Phirozeshah 
Mehta Road, Bombay. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 9,06,000 ; Spindles : 2.000; Workere: 57. 


AHMEDABAD ADVANCE MILLS LTD., Outside Delhi Gate, 
P. B. No. 18, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Tata Industries Ltd., Bombay House, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay. 

History of the Mill: The Ahmedabad Advance Mills Ltd. was formed and regis- 
^red on 30th June 1903. The Managing Agents of the company then were Messrs, 
rata and Sons. The firm of Tata and Sons was changed to Tata Sons & Co. in 1907. 
m 1918 Tata Sons & Co. was converted into a private limited company called Tata 
Sons Ltd. Later on Tata Sons Ltd. formed a subsidiary company under the name 
and style of Tata Industries Ltd. to whom the managing agency of the company was 
transferred from 1st October 1945. 

To cope with the growing demand, the management chalked out, in 1906, a pro¬ 
gramme of gradual expansion, spread over a number of years. By 1912 the mills’ 
^pacity increased from 9,640 to 20,292 spindles and from 240 to 294 looms. By 
1915 the mills had productive machinery to the respectable figure of 30,612 spindles 
and 600 looms. In 1933, the total productive capacity rose to 44,224 spindles and 
924 loonjs. Further, 92 looms were added in 1938. In 1950 a scheme was drawn up 
for the rehabilitation and renovation of the mills in which top priority was given to a 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing plant, including printing and mercerizing. Most of this 
machinery has been received and is in course of erection. The scheme also provides 
for replacement of some of the machinery which is old and uneconomical in woiiing. 
At present the mill has 49,144 spindles and 1,016 looms. 

Capital History: In 1903 the company was formed and registered with a nominal 
capital of Rs. 10,00,000 divided into 2,000 shares of Rs. 500 each. By 1923 each share 
of Rs. 500 was sub-divided into five shares of Rs. 100 each. In the year 1939 the 
capital of the company was increased from Rs. 10,00,000 to Rs. 20,00,000 by trans¬ 
ferring Rs. 10.00,000 from reserve fund to capital account and issuing 10,000 5 
per cent, income-tax free cumulative preference shares of Rs. 100 each as bonus 
shares. Further, bonus shares were issued in 1948. Rs. 10,00,000 were capitalized out 
of the reserve fund and 10,000 new ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each were issued. In 
the year 1952 the ordinary share capital was increased by Rs. 20,00,000 and 20,000 
new ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each were offered to the holders of the existing ordi¬ 
nary shares at a premium of Rs. 50 per share. 
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other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Handkerchiefs. 


Selling Agents for Yam : Messrs. Sha Chunilal Khushaldas, Ahmedabad. 

Selling Agents for Cloth; Messrs. Nathuram Ramnarayan Ltd., Bombay; The 
Commission and General Agency, Bangalore; Messrs. Gollin & Co. Ltd., Sydney, 
Melbourne, etc., for Australia and New Zealand. 

Spindles: 49,144; Looms: 1,016; Workers; 3,300. 

Directors: Messrs. A. D. Shroff, Chairman (ex-officio), T. V. Baddeley, C.B£., 
(Vice-Chairman), K. M. D. Thackersey, Sir Fazal Rahimtoola, KT., C.I.E., Messrs. 
D. R. D. Tata (Special Director), Gautam Sarabhai, Navinchandra Mafatlal, N. H. 
Tata, and Pratapsinh Mathuradas. 


AHMEDABAD COTTON MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 

(formerl)r Bagicha Mill), Outside Sarangpur Gate, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Amritlal Hargovandas and Bros., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 31,75,000; Spindles: 24,200; Looms: 516; Workers: 910. 


AHMEDABAD JAYA BHARAT COTTON MILLS LTD. 

(formerly Bharat Laxml Cotton Mills Ltd.), Beyond Kankaria Railway Siding, 
Mithipur, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Parakh Fabrics Ltd., 28, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 
Paid-up Capital: Rs. 25.00,000; Spindles: 42,988; Looms: 784; Workers: 1,391. 


AHMEDABAD JUPITER SPINNING, WEAVING AND 
MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., Dudheshwar Road, Ahmedabad. 

M ana gin g Agents: M. Parakh & Co. Ltd., 28-Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

History of the Mill: Established in 1920 by Messrs. Fulchand Govindlal & Co. 
Ltd., Ahmedabad, who continued to be the managing agents upto May 1935, it came 
under the managing agency of Chimanial Premchand & Co. upto November, 1953 
C. Parakh & Co., Bombay, were the managing agents till September, 1947, since when 
M. Parakh & Co. Ltd., Bombay, have been working as the managing agents of the 
company. 

The mills have been equipped with up-to-date machinery including combing, cloth 
mercerizing, dyeing, bleaching and finishing machinery since 1935. 

Capital History: A share of Rs. 125 ordinary was reduced to Rs. 31-4 paid-up 
when C. Parakh & Co. came into management. The latter issued 13,000 shares of Rs. 125 
each (by cancelling the old shares) to the o!d shareholders and to the public as fully 
paid-up by getting Rs. 125. The authorized capital was increased from 13,000 ordi¬ 
nary shares of Rs. 125 each to 26,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 125 each from 3l8t 
January, 1952 and the shareholders will be getting 2 shares of Rs. 125 as fully paid-up 
per each share held by them from 1st January, 1954. Preference shares were issued 
to the shareholders from time to time since 1942. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 37s, 42s, 44s, 48s, 58s, 62s from imported cotton only. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Shirting and poplin, dhotis and saris, voile and mull, 
coating and jacquard table cloth and handkerchiefs, etc. 


Selling Organization : Jupiter Mills’ retail shop, Dudheshwar Road, Ahmedabad ; 
Jupiter and Jayabharat Mills’ retail shop, Sandhurst Bridge, Bombay; Jupiter and Jaya- 
bharat Mills’ wholesale shop, Mulji Jetha Market, Bombay. 

Selling Agents for Cloth : Kanpur : Vithaldas Zaverchand, Delhi: Amritlal C. Shah, 
Calcutta: B. C. Nawn and Bros., Ltd., Amritsar: Beliram Beharilal, and Premraj Oan- 
patray & Co., Madras. 

Spindles : 29,508 ; Looms : 667 ; Workers : 2,008. 

Directors: Messrs. Navinchandra Mafatlal, Arvindbhai Navinchandra, Chandulal 
Pitamberdas, and Chimanial Bapalal (ex-officio), Nandulal Manchharam, and 
Kanchanlal Chandulal. 

AHMEDABAD KAISER-I-HIND MILLS COMPANY LTD.. 

Outside Raipur Gate, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Ramanlal Kanaiyalal & Co. Ltd. 

History of the Mill: Formerly the mill was known as the Merchants’ Spinning and 
Weaving Mills Ltd. It was purchased by the present agents in 1914 and named The 
Ahmedabad Kaiser-I-Hind Mills Company Limited. 

Capital History: The capital issued originally was Rs. 5,00,000, but today it is 
Rs. 15,00,000. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : Medium and fine. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Poplin, longcloth, voile, suci, cambric, lawns, chintz, 
dhotis, handkerchiefs, towels, etc. 

Selling Organization: Retail cloth shop outside mill premises at Ahmedabad. 

Selling Agents for Yam: Shree Jiwanlal Parshottamdas. Sankadi Sheri, Nansha 
Jiwan’s Pole, Ahmedabad. 

Sellii^ Agents for Cloth: Anilkant Harshadlal, Balabhai Girdhardas Dehla, Cross 
Lane, Railwaypura, Ahmedabad. 

Spindles: 21,624 ; Looms: 490. 

AHMEDABAD LAXMI COTTON MILLS CO., LTD., 

Outside Raipur Gate, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Hariprasad Jayantilal & Co., Ltd., Post Box No. 42. 
Ahmedabad. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 17.75.000 ; Spindles : 28,604 ; Looms: 592 ; Workers : 1,073. 

AHMEDABAD MANUFACTURING AND CALICO 
PRINTING CO., LTD. (forme riy Calico Mills, also Jubilee Mills), 
Outside jamaipur Gate, Outside Dariapur Gate, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Karamchand Premchand Ltd., Post Box No. 28, 
Ahmedabad. 

Capital History: The authorized capital of the company was raised from 
Rs. 58.00,000, the issued and subscribed capital from Rs. 54,32,663 to Rs. 62,00,000 
and Rs. 57,83,330 respectively during 1944 and 1945. In 1948 the authorized capital 
was further increased to Rs. 64,00,000 by the creation of 2,400 ordinary shares of 
Rs. 125 each and issued to existing shareholders as bonus shares. In 1949 the authorized 
capital was further increased by the creation of 101,200 ordinary shares of Rs. 125 each 
and 44,0(X) cumulative third preference shares of Rs. 50 each. The issued and sub¬ 
scribed capital was increased to the present figure by the issue of 75.200 ordinary shares 
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Rs. 125 each (for other than cash). The amount called up was also increased from 
Rs. 60,32,139 to Rs. 1,5332,947. The ordinary shares called fully were 24,791-9/10 while 
new 99,678-9/25 shares. During the year 1950 the called-up capital was raised from 
Rs. 1,5332,947 to Rs. 1,54,01,004 by fully calling up another 64-4/5 shares of Rs. 125 
each as fully paid. 

During 1951 the called-up capital was increased from Rs. 1,54,01,004 to 
Rs. 1,54,07,219 by fully calling up 49-12/35 ordinary shares of Rs. 125 each and one 
cumulative third preference share of Rs. 50 each. The paid-up capital is now 
Rs. 1,54,10,273. 

Spindles: 139,120; Looms: 2,370; Workers: 4,487. 

AHMEDABAD NEW COTTON MILLS CO., LTD., Near 

Khokhra Mehmedabad, P.O. Box No. 9, Ahmedabad. 

Agents: Messrs. Narottam Chandulal & Co., Managing Agents of Agency firm, 
Narottam Chandulal & Co. Ltd. 

History of the Mill: The mill was started by the firm of Messrs. Ranchhodlal 
Oirdharlal & Co., in 1905. The Ahmedabad New Cotton Mills Co. Ltd., No. 1, out¬ 
side Raipur Gate, Ahmedabad, was closed since 1935 and The Ahmedabad New Cotton 
Mills Co. Ltd., No. 2, was started by the firm of Messrs. Ranchhodlal Girdharlal & 
Co. Ltd., in April, 1935. At the end of the year the managing agency of the mill was 
changed and Messrs. Narottam Chandulal & Co. Ltd., took over from them. 

Among the additions to the machinery, mention may be made of the Obermaier 
cheese dyeing plant, the 90' hot air stentering range machinery, water tube boiler and 
2,400 spindles, 40 looms and necessary preparatory machinery which are under 
erection. 

Capital History: In 1935 the authorised capital was Rs. 5 lakhs divided into 500 
shares of Rs. 1,000 each, the same being the issued capital also. In 1937 the total 
authorized capital of Rs. 10 lakhs (it had been increased to Rs. 10 lakhs in 1936) con¬ 
sisted of 6,000 ordinary shares of Rs. lOO each and 4,000 5i per cent, cumulative prefer¬ 
ence shares of Rs. 100 each. The capital was still further increased and in 1951, the author¬ 
ized capital was Rs. 1 crore consisting of 1 lakh shares of Rs. 100 each; the issued and 
subscribed capital is Rs. 16 lakhs, consisting of 6,000 ordinary shares, 4,000 5i per cent, 
cumulative preference shares and 6,000 per cent cumulative redeemable preference 
shares. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 19/24s and 36/40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Suci, longcloth, poplin, saris, dhotis, chaddar, bed 
ticking, etc. 

Selling Organization: Arvind Group Mills retail shop at Ahmedabad, Delhi, 
Madras, Calcutta and Nagpur. 

Selling Agents for Cloth : For India : Messrs, Atmaram Jesingbhai, Maskati Market 
Ahmedabad. For export: (1) Messrs. Chinoobhai & Bros., Churchgate House, Church- 
gate Street, Bombay; (2) Messrs. D. I. Kanja, 9-A, Ash Lane, Off Medows Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

Spindles: 20,116; Looms: 448; Workers: 2,000. 

Directors: Messrs. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, Narsinhlal Lallubhai, Narottam Lalbhai, 
Chandrakant Chhotalal Gandhi, B.A., LL.B., Narottam Chandulal (ex-officio), and 
Ramesh Chandulal. 

AHMEDABAD NEW TEXTILE MILLS CO., LTD., Outside 
Raipur Gate, Ahmedabad. 

Secretaries and 'IVensurers: Messrs. Jivanlal Girdharlal and Sons. 

History of the Mill: The mill was established in 1916 by Sheth Jivanlal Girdharlal. 
Since 1916 the mills have been under the management of Messrs. Jivanlal Girdharlal 

and Sons. 
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In 1923 the company added to its unit Mill No. 2 purchasing the 
neighbouring mill known as the Zaveri Spinning and Weaving Mills. In 1934 it 
provided its own bleaching and finishing departments. In 1937 the mill’s power supply 
was changed from fuel to electricity. In 1939 complete cloth printing dqxtrtment 
came into existence and a mercerizing plant has also been erected in 1952. 

Capital History: The company was started with a paid-up capital of Rs. 5 lakhs, 
divided into 2,090 ordinary shares of Rs. 250 each. In 1941 the capital was raised 
to Rs. 10 lakhs by issue of 4,000 5 per cent, cumulative preference shares of Rs. 125 
each. This was further raised to Rs. 11 lakhs in 1944 by the issue of 2,000 4 per cenL 
redeemable cumulative second preference shares of Rs. 50 each by debiting the amount 
to reserve fund. From 1945 to 1947 every year capital was raised by Rs. 1 lakh by 
issue of the above type of 2,000 second preference shares of Rs. 50 from the reserve 
fund. In 1948 the capital was raised to Rs. 19 lakhs by further issue of 2,000 second 
preference shares and 2,000 3i per cent, cumulative third preference shares of Rs. 200 
each from the reserve fund. In 1949 this was raised to Rs. 23 lakhs by the further 
issue of 2,000 cumulative third preference shares of Rs. 200 each from the reserve fund. 
This was further raised to Rs. 28 lakhs by the issue of 2,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 250 
each from the reserve fund in 1951 and the ordinary shares of Rs. 250 were converted 
into ordinary shares of Rs. 500 each by endorsing the stamps of increase of paid-t4> 
value of the shares of the original 2,000 ordinary shares. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 18s to 90s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Saris, dhotis, mull, voile. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: 100 per cent, staple fibre fabrics. 

Selling Organization: Sales Departm^t in the Mills. 

Selling Agents for Yam : The Mills sell directly any surplus of yam with them. 

Selling Agents for Cloth: The Mills have selling agents at Bombay, Delhi, Madras, 
Calicut, Bezwada, Calcutta, Madura, Amritsar, etc. 

Looms: 902 ; Workers: 2,000. 

Directors: Messrs. Gunvantlal Jivanlal (Chairman), Thakorlal Chimanlal 
Munshaw, Nandulal Manchharam, Sakarlal Naranlal, and Kaushiklal Naranlal. 

AHMEDABAD SARANGPUR MILLS CO., LTD., Outside 

Raipur Gate, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Himatlal Motilal & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 7,15.000; Spindles; 31 004; Looms: 590; Workers: 1,058. 

AHMEDABAD SHRi RAMKRISHNA MILLS CO., LTD., 

Gomtipur Road, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Chimanlal Manecklal A Co., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 20,83,800; Spindles: 28,752; Looms: 504; Workers: SK)9. 


AJIT MILLS LIMITED, Rakhial Road, Ahmedabad. 

Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents: Messrs. Chinubhai Naranbhai & Co. Ltd., 
Rakhial Road. Ahmedabad. 

History of the Mill: Established in 1931, the mill started with 416 looms and 
16,000 spindles only, but today it is equipp^ with 513 looms and 23,868 spindles 
(ring), a combing plant, and up-to-date finishing, dyeing and printing plants with all 
auxiliaries and finishing machinery. 





. ital Histary : The company initially started with a capital of Rs. 9,00,000 and 
Tt has reached Rs. 27,00,000 (authorised). 

Counts of Yarn Spun: 18s, 24s, 32s, 36s, 42s, 60s, and 80s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Longoloth, shirtings, sucis, dhotis, saris, coatings, 
crepes, chintz, prints, etc. 

Sales Organization : The Agents at various centres—Calcutta, Delhi, Kanpur, 
Amritsar, Madras, Bezwada, Secunderabad, Nagpur, Calicut, Bangalore City. 

Selling Agents for Yam: Messrs. Mohanlal Mansukhram, opp. Maskati Market, 
Ahmedabad-2. 

Selling Agents for Cloth: Messrs. Kantilal Natwarlal & Co., opp. Maskati Market, 
Ahmedabad. Messrs. Surendra Vadilal, Dadar Galli, Mulji Jetha Market, Bombay-2. 

Spindles: 23,868; Looms: 513; Workers: 1,630. 

ALAGAPPA TEXTILES (COCHIN) LTD., Alagappanagar. 


Managing Agents: Messrs. Ramal & Co., Ltd., 
Road, Vepery, Madras, 7. 


‘ Krishna Vilas,” 67, Lauder’s Gate 


Paid-up Capital: Rs. 25,00,000 ; Spindles : 50 000 ; Workers : 748. 

Directors: Messrs. K. V. A. L. M. Ramanathan Chettiar, N. Krishna Tyer, J. 
Thomas Manjooran, V. E. Ramanathan, G. Krishnan, S. Ramachandra Iyer, Dr. Rm, 
Alagappa Chettiar (Chairman and Managing Director). 

ANANTA MILLS LTD., Rakhlal Road, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Jayantilal Amratlal, Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 17 00,000; Spindles: 19,208; Looms: 450; Workers: 878. 


ANGLO-FRENCH TEXTILE CO., LTD. (Rodier Mill) 

Pondicherry. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Best & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: £1,56,580 (at Is. 6d. Rs. 20,78,733); Spindles: 44,256; Looms: 
1,000; Workers: 2,945. 

Directors: Messrs. T. Rogers, R, M. King, R. Callard, 

APOLLO MILLS LTD., Delisle Road, Chinchpokly, Bombay. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. The Rajputana Textiles (Agencies) Ltd. 

History of the Mill: Founded in 1920 at Bombay, the company also purchased 
the Howard and Bullough Mill buildings for Rs. 7i lakhs in 1923. 

The company’s managing agency changed hands on 5th July 1943 from Messrs. 
E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd., to that of the Rajputana Textiles (Agencies) Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 50.00,000; Spindles: 33,200; Looms: 898; Workers: 993. 

Directors: Messrs. C. P. Wadia (Chairman), Dwarkadas Shrinivas, Puranmal 
Boobna, Basantilal Ramkumar, K. K. Lala, B.A., LL.B„ and Keshardev Shrini«vas. 


ARATI cotton mills LTD.| Dassnagar, Howrah. (Registered 
in June 1940) 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Das Bros., 29, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 16 47,690, comprising ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each; 
Spindles : 13,000 ; Looms : 215 ; Workers : 417. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Saris, dhotis, markin. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 22s and 40s. 
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ARUNA MILLS LIMITED, Naroda Road, Ahmedabad. 

Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers : P. M. Hutheesingh & Sons Ltd. 

Authorized Capital: Rs. 1,00,00,000 divided into 10,000 5 per cent, cumulative 
preference shares of Rs. 100 each and ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. The issued 
capital is Rs. 20,00,000. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : Warp 32s, 36s, 44s combed, 70s combed. Weft 428, 448, 
95s combed. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Bleached : Leno, jacquard, shirting, jacquard sari, 
dhotis, saris, mull, takas, suci, poplin, doria, twill, blouse cloths. Bleached and mer¬ 
cerized : dhotis, saris, muf, voile, longcloth, poplin, shirting, doria, etc. Dyed: poplin, 
voile, etc. Printed: voi’e, lawns, sateens, poplin, etc. 

Selling Organization : Shops at Ahmedabad, Delhi, Calcutta and Madras. 

Selling Agents for Cloth : Messrs. Mohanlal Chhotalal, Panchkuva, Ahmedabad 
(sole selling agents in India). 

Spindles : 42,768 ; Looms : 912 ; Workers : 27,000. 


ARVIND MILLS LIMITED^ Naroda Road, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Narottam Lalbhai & Co., Pankore’s Naka, Ahmedabad. 

History of the Mill: The mill was established in 1931 and it commenced working 
in 1932; it was first started by Sheth Shri Chimanbhai Lalbhai, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the company. This is a fine count mill having 62,448 ring spindles, 
4.3^ doubling spindles and 1.216 looms and complete dyeing, bleaching, finishing, mer¬ 
cerizing and calendering and printing departments. All the departments such as 
spinning, weaving, dyeing, bleaching, finishing, mercerizing, calendering and printing, 
etc., are equipped with the latest types of machinery. In 1953 the Mills installed San¬ 
forizing plant and 4 and 8 colour-printing machinery. 

Capital History: The authorized capital was increased from Rs. 26,25,000 to 
Rs. 1,05,00,000 in 1948 and to Rs. 2,10,00,000 in 1951. At the same time the issued 
capital was raised to Rs. 36,75,000 by the issue of 10,500 4i per cent. ‘ A * class 
redeemable cumulative preference shares and in 1949 to Rs. 47,25,000 by the issue 
of 10,500 ©’'denary shares. In January 1952 the issued capital was raised to Rs. 52,50,000 
by the issue of 5,250 4\ per cent. ‘ B ’ class redeemable cumulative preference shares ; 
there was a further issue of the same amount from January 1953 (‘C’ class preference 
shares) and from 1st January, 1954, the issued capital was raised to Rs. 63,00,000 by 
the issue of a further 5,250 ordinary shares. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 20s to 150s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Superfine: dhotis, saris, mull, voile, lawn, cambric, 
doria, etc. Fine: poplin, twill, shirting, saris, dhotis, cambric, etc. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced ; Handkerchiefs, napkins, jacquards bed sheets 
and leno cloth. 

Selling Organization : The Arvind Group Mills Retail Shop, P. 10, New Howrah 
Bridge, Aporoach Road, Calcutta. The Arvind Group Mills Retail Shop, Kuchha 
Gashiram, Chandn’ Chowk, Delhi. The Arvind Group Mills Retail Shop, 102, Godown 
wStreet, Madras and The Arvind Group Mills Retail Shop, Relief Road, outside Nisha 
Pole, Ahmedabad. 

Selling Agents for Cloth : Messrs. Jagdish & Co., 36, Champa Galli, Bombay; 
Girdharilal Ramnarayan, P. 10, New Howrah Bridge, Approach Road, Calcutta; 
B. N. Tilokchand, Cloth Market, Ram Bazar, Delhi-6 ; Ajithhai Jayantilal & Co., 5, 
Godown Street, Madras. 

They have sole selling agents also in Kanpur, Amritsar, Kozhikode, Nagpur, 
Bangalore, Bellary, Mathurai and Vijayawada. 





Selling Agents for Export Outside India: Messrs. Chinoobhai & Bros., Churchgate 
ouse, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay ; D. 1. Kania, 9A, Ash Lane, off Meadows 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Spindles: 62,448; Looms; 1,216; Workers: 3,376. 


Directors: Messrs. Chimaabhai Lalbhai, Kasturbhai Lalbhai (ex-officio), 

Narottam Lalbhai, Rasiklal Maneklal, Siddharth Kasturbhai and Miss Lilavati Lalbhai. 


ARYODAYA GINNING AND MANUFACTURING CO., 
LTD., Asarva Road, Ahmedabad. 

Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers: Mangaldas and Brother Ltd. 

History of the Mill: The company was incorporated by the late Sheth Mangaldas 
Girdhardas and commenced work in 1915. The factory was originally known as 
Vepar Uttejak Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. It was takert over for manage¬ 
ment by Messrs. Mangaldas and Brother in the year 1915 and renamed as The 
Aryodaya Ginning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. In 1947 the managing agency firm 
was made a private limited company. 

In 1921 new spinning, wea/ving and engineering machinery were installed, and 
in 1934, 6,100 new spindles with preparatory machinery and 128 looms. In 1937 a 
complete bleaching plant was installed as well as a humidifying plant in the spinning 
department. In 1940 old winding and warping machines were replaced by high speed 
winding and warping machines and 4 high draft weft ring frames were installed in 
the spinning department. A Roto-Coner high speed winding machine, a cheese dyeing 
plant and two sets of combers were installed by 1949. Warp ring frames, vacuum 
card stripping plant, mercerizing and padding and singeing machines have since been 
added, among other notable installations. 

Capital History: The original authorized and issued capital was Rs. 5 lakhs 
divided into 5,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. At present the authorized capital 
is Rs. 40 lakhs divided into 10,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 200 each and 80,000 pre¬ 
ference shares of Rs. 25 each. The issued capital is Rs. 32,50,000, divided into 10,000 
ordinary shares of Rs. 200 each and 50,000 preference shares of Rs. 25 each. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 18s to 60s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Longcloth, twill, saris, mull, dhotis, crepe, drill, suci, 
cellular shirting, mosquito netting and mesh. 

Selling Organization : Retail cloth shop at Ahmedabad. 

Selling Agents for Cloth; Messrs. Chinubhai Chunilal, Calcutta (W. Bengal); 
Devidoss & Co., Bangalore; Arvind Navnitlal & Co., Bombay; Chhaganlal Laxmi- 
chand, Madras and Madura ; K. Laxminarayan, Bezwada ; Devi Sahaya Hukam Chand, 
Amritsar, and Shivlal Atmaram, Delhi. 

Spindles: 35,884, 1,280 (Doubling); Looms: 884; Workers: About 2,550. 

Directors: Messrs. Mathuradas Mangaldas, Framroze Hormusji Mehta, J.P., 
Shantilal Mangaldas, B.A., Indrajit Chamanlal, B.A., Mahendra Chamanlal, and 
Madanmohan Mangaldas, B.A. (ex-officio). 

ARYODAYA SPINNING AND WEAVING CO., LTD., 

Outside Kalupur Gate, Asarva Road, Ahmedabad. 

Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents: Messrs. Mangaldas and Balabhai & Co. 

History of the Mill: The mill was started in 1892 by Seth Mangaldas G. Parekh 
along with other partners under the name and style of Messrs. Mangaldas and Balabhai 


& Co. Since its inception, the name of the Agents’ firm has been the same with mi 
changes in partners. 

In 1936 the machinery consisted of 53,892 spindles, 1,365 looms and 1 ten-bowl 
calender machine. Three years later, 161 looms were installed, scrapping 429 looms, 
and a complete bleaching plant (Mather and Platt Ltd.) as well as one set of combers 
was installed. 

In 1948 Mill No. 2 engine stopped and some departments were started on electric 
power, and 2 sets of combing machinery were installed. Next year saw the installation 
of 4 sets of Leesona high speed winding and warping machines and a yam mercerizing 
machine installed. 

In 1950 an electric cloth baling press, a cone and beani dyeing plant, and cloth 
mercerizing and stentering machines were introduced and in 1951, the ring frames 
were fitted with Pneumafil machines to ensure better working in ring spinning depart¬ 
ment in Mill No. 2. 

Since 1952, both the mills have been completely on electric drive, and ring frames, 
warp and weft, converted to Casablancas High Draft system 500A Type. The warp 
frames were lengthened 280 to 412 spindles. 

The Company has at present 968 looms (out of which 48 are stopped) and 46,620 
ring spindles and 1,262 doubling spindles with complete preparatory machinery. It 
has also complete dyeing, bleaching and mercerizing (yarn and cloth) machinery. The 
Mill is completely electric-driven. 

The Company has provided a laboratory for testing colours, chemicals, starches, 
etc., with qualified staff. It has also got a quality control department. 

It has recently started T.W.L (Training within Industry) classes with a full-time 
qualified instructor to train supervisory staff. 

Capital History: The authorized and paid-up capital in 1917 was Rs. 10,00,000 divid¬ 
ed into 500 ordinary shares of Rs. 1,000 each and 2,000 B. capital preference shares of 
Rs. 250 each (5 per cent.) paid from profit. In 1920, the authorized and paid-up 
capital was Rs. 11,00,000, divided into 5,(X)0 ordinary shares of Rs. 1()0 each, 1,000 
ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each paid-up from profit, and 2,000 B. capital preference 
shares of Rs. 250 each (5 per cent.). 

In 1942 the authorized capital was Rs. 17,00,000 and the issued, subscribed and 
paid-up capital Rs. 14,00,000. 

In 1949 the authorized capital was Rs. 23,00,000, divided into 6,000 ordinary shares 
of Rs. 200 each'2,000 B. capital 5 per cent, preference shares of Rs. 250 each 12,000 C. 
capital 4 per cent, redeemable cumulative preference shares of Rs. 50 each. The 
entire issue has been subscribed and called up (fully paid.) 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 18/24s, 32/42s, 44/44/62s, 70/90s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Dhotis, saris, poplin, shirting, lawn, mull, doria, 
voile, etc. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced : Tapestry. 

Selling Organization : Retail cloth shop at Relief Road, Ahmedabad. 

Yarn Brokers : Messrs. Natverlal Gordhandas, Revdi Bazar, Ahmedabad. 

Selling Agents for Cloth : Messrs. Shivlal Atmaram, Cloth Market, Delhi; Devisahai 
Hukamchand, 23 Krishna Market, Amritsar; Sirohi Brothers, Generalganj, Kanpur; 
Devidoss and Company, Chickpeth, Bangalore City; Chinubhai Chimanlal, 37-38 
Armenian Street, Calcutta, and Arvind Navnitlal & Co., 49 Champagali, Mulji Jetha 
Market, Bombay. 

Local Brokers: Messrs. Somchand Hirachand. 

Spindles ; 46.620 ; Looms : 968 ; Workers ; 3,000. 
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MILLS LTD., p. O. Asarwa (Asarwa Road), Ahmedabad II. 

Managing Agents: Chhotabhai Patel & Co. Ltd. 


Mr. Manibhai S. Patel The late Mr. Chhotabhai S. Patel 

History of the Mill: In the year 1900, the mill was named the Hitwardhak Cotton 
Mills Company Ltd., and the agents were Sohrabjee Dinshaw Kadaka. Upto 1912, it 
was only a spinning mill, and while under the official liquidator in 1914, it went into 
the hands of Manilal Maganlal and other partners, and was rechristened “ The Asarwa 
Mills Company Ltd.,” and a weaving section was added. In the year 1923, the late 
Mr. F. E. Dinshaw (Framroz Edulji Dinshaw) became the mortgagee in possession on 
payment of Rs. 10,00,000, and the management of the mill was handed over to 
Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai. In 1924, the mill was ordered to be wound-up, and to that 
end, an official liquidator was appointed. As by that time, a considerable amount 
became due to the mortgagee in possession of the mill, according to the indenture of 
mortgage, the sale of equity of redemption was sanctioned to him by the District Court 
of Ahmedabad. In September 1932, the mortgage was transferred to the Provident 
Investment Company, Ltd., Bombay. In the year 1936, Mr. F. E. Dinshaw died. 
In 1941, late Mr. Chhotabhai S. Patel, J.P. (who had been Chairman of the Bombay State 
Road Transport Corporation), along with his brother, Mr. Manibhai S. Patel and another 
partner, took the mill on lease (when it was called the Asarwa Mills) on a monthly 
rental of Rs. 6,000 plus 15 per cent, in the profits, from the Provident Investment 
Company, Ltd. In the third quarter of 1943, the mill was purchased outright by 
Mr. Chhotabhai S. Patel on payment of Rs. 14,98,550. In January 1944, The Asarwa 
Mills Ltd., was formed, its directors being Mr. Chhotabhai S. Patel, Mr. Manibhai 
S. Patel, Miss (then) Dhanuben C. Patel and Mr. H. M. Patel; Managing Agents, 
Chhotabhai Patel & Co., Ltd. Since the year 1944, the mill has made steady progress 
at amazing speed due to the wise stewardship of Mr. C. S. Patel and Mr. M. S. Patel. 
The mill has got its controlling (head) office at Kodak House, Hornby Road, Bombay. 
Early in 1951, the former Shreenager Mill was purchased and was named The Asarwa 
Mills Ltd. No. 2, the accounts of which are being operated by Asarwa No. 1. 

In 1945-46 the spinning section was extended, and in 1950 and 1953 the dyeing, 
bleaching and printing sections. The cloth department was extended in 1952. 


High speed winding and warping machinery was installed in 1947 and 
‘ Obermaier ’ beam and cheese dyeing plant in 1947. Two Burner gas singeing machine 
and 90 feet stentering range were installed in 1950, while next year a cloth mercerizing 
machine was installed as well as a ‘ Comerio * (Italian) six-colour complete printing plant. 
24 cylinder 80" wide (Japanese) vertical drying range was installed in the mill only 
in 1953. 

Capital History; The Asarwa Mills Ltd., began its career in 1944 with a capital 
of Rs. 16,00,000. In the year 1948 this was increased to Rs. 21,00,000 and next year 
to Rs. 26,00,000; and in 1951 it was enhanced to Rs. 36,00,000. 

Prior to 1948, the accumulated reserve fund amounted to Rs. 5,41,293 out of which 
Rs. 5,00,000 were capitalised in 1948. In 1949, the reserve fund stood at Rs. 7,92,448 
from which Rs. 5,00,000 were further capitalised. Similarly, in 1951, the balance to 
the credit of the reserve fund was Rs. 19,27,006 out of which Rs. 10,00,000 were again 
capitalised. 

While the capital in 1944 was Rs. 16,00,000, it is at present Rs. 36,00,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 18s, 24s, 30s, 32s, 28s, 40s, 42s, 44s, 62s, 70s and 90s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven; Dhotis, saris, pattos, poplin, shirting, voile, printed 
chintz, superfine lawn, drill, iongcloth, mosquito netting, etc. 

Selling Organization : SeUing office at Bombay: Kodak House (3rd Floor), Hornby 
Road, Fort. 

SeUing Agents for Cloth: New Indian Textile Products Ltd., Kodak House, Hornby 
Road, Fort, Bombay ; New Indian Textile Products Ltd., Ahmedabad; Shah Bros., 
Kanpur; Diwan C. Mehra, Amritsar; Chinubhai Chunilal, Calcutta; Amritlal C. 
Shah, Delhi j Jagannath Chhingamal, Agra; Sunderlal & Co., Madras; K. Laxmi- 
narayana, Vijayawada. 

Mill No. 1—Spindles: 27,836 ; Looms: 593; Workers: 1,970. 

MUl No. 2—Spindles: 18,812; Looms: 436 ; Workers: 1,240. 



Directors: Messrs. Chhotabhai S. Patel, J.P. (Chairman), Manibhai S. Patel, 
S. D. Patel, and Shrimati Dhanu S. Patel. 


ASHER TEXTILES LIMITED, AvanashI Road, Tirupur (Coimba¬ 
tore District). 

Managing Agents: The Textile Corporation Limited. 

History of the MUl: Established on 16th November, 1936, till 10th November 1941, 
Asher Textiles Ltd. was managed by Mr. P. D. Asher, after which date a managing 
agency company was formed, called The Textile Corporation Limited, Tirupur. 

In 1951, 6,000 additional spindles were installed. These additional spindles were 
put into commission on the 1st August 1951. These are indigenous spindles and were 
supplied by the Textile Machinery Corporation Ltd., Calcutta. 

Capital Histoiy: The issued capital of Rs. 8,00,000 was raised to Rs. 12,00,000 on 
16th February, 1948 owing to the bonus shares issued at the rate of one for every 
two shares. 

Counts of Yam Spun ; 20s to 40s and 60s cotton yam and staple fibre yam; also 
doubling yam. The mill is equipped with cone winder for spinning cone yam. 

Principal Brokers for Yam: Messrs. Kishandas Kikani, 9/20, Syrian Church Road, 
Coimbatore. 

Spindles : 20,000 ; Workers: 507. 

Directors: Diwan Bahadur M. Venkataramaier (Chairman), Diwan Bahadur A. V. 
Govinda Menon, and Messrs. P. Suryanarayana, N. M. Shanmughasundara MudaUar, 
S. Chenniappa MudaUar, and P. D. Asher. 
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ASOKA MILLS LIMITED, Naroda Road, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents : Lalbhai Dalpatbhai & Co., Pankore Naka, Ahmedabad. 


History of the Mill : The mills were established in the year 1922 and first started 
working in February 1923. They commenced working with 13,000 spindles and 350 
looms. Since then, spindles and looms were increased from time to time. In 1938 
bleaching and dyeing plants were installed. At present the mills have 37,368 spindles 
and 914 looms (out of which 74 are automatic looms) and complete dyeing and bleach¬ 
ing plants. 


Originally the mills were run by a steam engine but now the entire mills are run 
by electric power obtained from the local electric supply company. 

Capital History : The original paid-up capital of the Company was Rs. 24,00,000, 
divided into 24,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. In the years 1929 and 1930 Rs. 25 
per share were paid off in cash to the shareholders, thereby reducing the capital to 
Rs. 12,00,000, divided into 24,000 shares of Rs. 50 each, which were subsequently con¬ 
solidated, making the capital divided into 12,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. 
In the year 1936 the capital of the Company was divided into 6,000 ordinary shares of 
Rs. 100 each and 6,000 5 per cent, cumulative preference shares of Rs. 100 each. In 
the year 1948, the authorized capital of the company was increased from Rs. 12,00,000 
to Rs. 60,00,000 divided into 60,000 shares of Rs. 100 each. In the same year, 6,000 
per cent, redeemable cumulative preference bonus shares were issued, credited as 
fully paid up to the holders of ordinary shares in proportion to one such share for 
every ordinary share, thereby increasing the paid-up capital of the Company from 
Rs. 12,00,000 to Rs. 18,(X),000. In the year 1949, 6,000 ordinary bonus shares were 
issued, credited as fully paid up, thereby increasing the paid-up capital from 
Rs. 18,00,000 to Rs. 24,00 000. In 1951, the authorized capital of the Company was 
increased from Rs. 60,00,000 to Rs. 1,00.00.000 divided into one lakh shares of Rs. 100 
each. 


Counts of Yarn Spun: 19s, 32s, and 36s warp and 24s and 42s weft. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris, coloured poplin, longcloth and shirting, 
crepe, printed chintz and crepe. 

Selling Organization : They have retail shops at Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and 
Ahmedabad. 

Selling Agent for Cloth : Sheth Girdharlal Chhotalal. 

Spindles: 37,368; Looms: 914 (inclusive of 74 automatic); Workers: 2,800. 

Directors: Messrs. Kasturbhai Lalbhai (ex-officio), Chimanbhai Lalbhai, Ambalal 
Sarabhai, Narottam Lalbhai, Chandrakant Chhotalal Gandhi, B.A., LL.B., and Arvind 
Narottam. 


ASOK TEXTILES LTD., Post Box No. 17, Asokapuram, Alwaye. 

This company has no managing agents and is run by a Board of Directors, with 
Dr. Alagappa Chettiar as Chairman. 

History of the Mill: The mill was sUirted on 1st January, 1951 by Dr. Rm. 
Alagappa Chettiar with a spindleage of 8,640 and the machinery as supplied by 
Messrs. Toyoda Automatic Loom Works, Japan. After a short period, about 5,000 
spindles of indigenous make were also installed. The present management of the com¬ 
pany is under the guidance and help of Mr. N. Krishna Iyer, M.A.B.L., of Kottayam, who 
is one of the directors. A major portion of the shares of the company is held by the 
Dr. Alagappa Chettiar College Endowment Trust, Karaikudi. 

An air-conditioning plant and humidification plant are being installed in the Mill. 

Capital History: The authorized capital of the Company is Rs. 25 lakhs divided 
into 12,500 preference shares of Rs. 1(X) each and 125,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 
each. Capital sanction was obtained in August 1952 for the issue of shares to the 
extent of Rs. 10 lakhs, thus making the issued and subscribed capital Rs. 15 lakhs. 
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Counts of Yam Spun: From 10s to 40s counts of Indian cotton yarn. 

Sales Organization : The mill has a sales depot at Trivandrum and selling agents 
in almost all the centres in South India, Calcutta, Bombay, etc. 


Spindles: 13,396; Workers: 740. 

Directors: ^ Rm. Alagappa Chettiar, Messrs. K. V. AL. M. Ramanathan 
Chettiar, C. V. CT. V. Venkatachalam Chettiar, N. Krishna Iyer, N. Ramachandran, 
N. Viswanatha Iyer, and K. Nee<lakanta Iyer. 


AURANGABAD MILLS LTD*, Aurangabad (Dn.) 


Managing Agents : Messrs. Gupta Sons. 

History of the Mill: The mill was started in 1888 by Messrs. Akhilandaiya & 
Co,, managing agents. The name of the mill at its inception was “The Aurangabad 
Spinning and Manufacturing Co,” but it was changed in 1903 to “The Aurangabad 
Mills Ltd.” The managing agents from 1888 to 1896 were Akhilandaiya & Co., from 
1896 to 1904 Akhilandaiya Doraswami Iyer & Co., from 1904 to 1946 Doraswami Iyer 
& Co., and 1946 onwards Gupta Sons. 


At its inception, 75 per cent, were mule spindles and 25 per cent, ring spindles. 
In 1922 displacenient of mules was taken up. Out of 22 mules there were 14 mules 
left in 1932 and in 1950 all the mules had been completely dismantled and were re¬ 
placed by ring spindles. In 1927 one 7-bowl calender, one damping machine and one 
stamping machine along with folding machines were installed. In 1937, blowroom 
lines were renewed. In 1950 the layout of spinning and weaving machinery was com¬ 
pletely renewed and a dye-house with two kiers high pressure. Drying range with 
water mangle, damping machine, squeezing machine, stentering machine, chemicking 
and souring machine, washing machine, opening s-utcher and drawing chamber were 
set up. But all the dyeing and bleaching machinery were dismantled in 1953. One 
990 k.v.a. diesel generator was installed in 1949. 


Capital History : The company was first floated in the name of the Aurangabad 
Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Ltd., in 1896 with a subscribed capital 
of Rs. 12,00,000 divided into 1,200 shares of Rs. 1,000 each. Subsequently in 1902 
this Company went to liquidation and the present Company was floated in 1903 to 
take over the previous Company with the same subscribed capital. Subsequently, in 
1945, the 1,200 shares were split into 12,000 shares of Rs. 100 each and 6,180 shares 
of Rs. 100 each were issued as fully paid up to the shareholders of the late Aurangabad 
Spinning and Manufacturing Company. Ltd., in lieu of reserved shares. The Com¬ 
pany has a liability of Rs. 4,64.000 towards mortgage debenture loan on 464 debentures 
of Rs. 1,000 each. 


Counts of Yarn Spun: 6s to 28s. 


Varieties of Cloth Woven : Medium and coarse dhotis, saris, sheeting, shirting, 
sucis, coating, mull, etc., towels, bedsheets. 

Selling Organization : Shop at Aurangabad and sales office at Bombay. 

Selling Agents for Yam : Messrs. Gupta Sons. 

Selling Agents for Cloth : Messrs. Sundermal & Co. 

/ ' 

Spindles: 12.640; Looms: 271 ; Workers: 825. 





MIN/Sr^^ 



M JAHI MILLS LIMITED, Warangal R. S. (Central Railway). 


Secretaries: The Industrial Trust Fund, Government of Hyderabad, Hyderabad- 
Deccan. 


Capital History: The mill was started with an authorized capital of 
O.S.Rs. 18,00,000 and was subscribed in full. It was raised to O.S.Rs. 36,00,000 
in 1946 and then to O.S.Rs. 72,00,000 in 1950, by the issue of fully paid bonus shares, 
one for each share held at the respective periods. 


History of the Mill: Established in 1931 by Messrs. Currimbhoy Ebrahim and 
Sons Ltd., as Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents, the mill was registered under the 
same name in 1931 and commenced working in 1934. On the failure of Messrs. 
Currimbhoy Ebrahim and Sons Ltd., in 1933, the managing agency was transferred 
to the Industrial Trust Fund, Government of Hyderabad. After two years, the I.T.F. 
appointed an advisory committee of three members with Mr. C. S. Tyabjee as the 
chairman. Later, in 1938, Mr. C. S. Tyabjee was appointed as managing agent on 
behalf of the I.T.F. and the same management is continuing now. 

The mill was working previously with 19,944 spindles and 430 looms together 
with a bleaching and dyeing plant. The extension of the Mill was planned during 
the period of the Second World War and most of the new machinery arrived by the 
year 1949 and the erection is complete now with 36,136 spindles and 728 looms, with 
all the necessary modifications and extension in bleaching and dyeing plant, etc. so that 
the mill can work in line with modern practice. A canteen, a creche and a dis¬ 
pensary are aiso provided in the mill. A labour colony for the labourers and quarters 
for the staff are provided. 


Counts of Yarn Spun: 6s, 10s, 12s, 14s, 19s, 24s, 30s and 32s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Sheeting, longcloth, dosuti, drill, dhotis, coating, crepe, 
etc., in grey, dyed and bleached. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced : Twills, tapestry cloth, towels, canvas, etc. 

Selling Agents for Yarn and Cloth: Messrs. Madhav Surendra & Co., Secunderabad, 
and Surendra Arvind & Co., Secunderabad. 


Spindles : 36,136 ; Looms : 728 ; Workers : 4,500. 

Directors: Mr. Vinayakrao Koratkar, Khan Bahadur Nawab Ahmed Nawaz Jung 
Bahadur, O.B.E., Mr. Nadirshah B. Chenoy, Mr. C. Damodhar Reddy, Raja Pannalal 
Bansilal Pitty, Rai Bahadur Srikishen Sookhdeve Malani, Raja Goverdhanlal Bansilal 
Pitty, Mr. Khaja Nizamuddin, and Mr. C. S. Tyabjee, O.B.E. 


THE OSMANSHAHI MILLS LIMITED Nanded (Dn.) 

and 

THE AZAM JAHI MILLS LIMITED Warangal (Dn.) 

Manufacturers of All Kinds of Cotton Fabrics of Outstanding Quality and Durability 


Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents: 

THE INDUSTRIAL TRUST FUND 

Government of Hyderabad 
Hyderabad (Deccan) 


For Particulars please apply to: 

C. S. TYABJEE, Esq., O.B.E., Managing Agent 

159, Gunfoundry Road 
Hyderabad (Deccan) 
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THE ASARWA MILLS LTD., Asarwa — Ahmedabad - 11 
Head Office: Kodak House, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay* I 


Centenary Souvenir Advts, 


Telephone: 82 


Telegrams: UMAYAL 


THE ASOK 
TEXTILES LTD 

Post Box No. 17 

Asokpuram, ALWAYE 


Manufacturers of 
High Class 
Cotton Yarn and 
Staple Fibre Yarn 
Single & Doubled 
Counts : lOs to 40s 
Spindleage: 14,000 


Outstanding for Quality 
and Prompt in Execution 

























AHURA. CHEMICAL PRODUCTS LIMITED 

84, Sion Road, Sion, Bombay 22 


this 

M. -Ml 


firm owes its inception to the enterprise and hard work of 
Mr. S. M. Mistry, M.Sc., A.LI.Sc., A.M.I.I.Chem.E. The firm 
started operation in the year 1936 with Mr. Mistry as its sole 
proprietor. In the year 1950 it was converted into a private limited 
company with an authorised capital of Rs. 5,00,000 and a paid-up 
capital of Rs. 3,50,000. 

The firm started on a very modest scale but, even before the war, its 
products were known for their quality. The first successful textile auxi¬ 
liary manufactured and put on the market was PARANOL, a highly 
stabilised wax emulsion used in the finishing of cloth, whose good 
whiteness made it popular with several Bombay mills. 

Subsequently the firm put on the market ACINOL which is a blend 
of highly sulphated castor oil with solvents and wetting agents as a 
kier boiling assistant. ACINOL compares favourably in peroxide 
bleaching with sulphated fatty alcohol products. 

At the same time another important auxiliary 
was put on the market, viz., MERACINE, 
which is a mercerizing aid to be used as a 
wetting agent in caustic soda solution of 
mercerization strength. MERACINE retains 
its activity for a longer period although its 
initial activity is lower. 

Ahura Chemical Products Ltd. soon specialised 
in the manufacture of finishing products. 

GLUTEX is the trade-name of all types of 
standardised highly viscous binding agents 
used for cotton sizing and fine finishing. 

The second world war cut off all sources of 
foreign supplies and the Indian textile industry 
came to rely more and more upon indigenously 
produced products. Although lacking in equip¬ 
ment and even certain raw materials, the 
Company introduced a number of products 
in the market which were made for the first 
time in India. 

ZYMEX desizing agent was one such product; 
it was a crude pancreatic extract and found 
an easy market. 



Mr. S. M. Mistry 


For boiling or cleaning operations, the newer synthetic detergents of 
anionic type are found to be better than non-ionic products for 
cotton textiles, it is held, do not work well in spite of their popu¬ 
larity. The newer types of anionic detergents are cheap because of 
their petroleum base raw material and their intense wetting action. 
When suitably built up with phosphates and suspending agents, they 
are ideal for cotton cleaning, and Ahura’s ACIPON consists of such 
a mixture of ingredients. 

Cotton finishing is a hard process and well finished cotton piecegoods 
easily command better price in a competitive market. 

The end of the war saw the publication of the BIOS reports and 
the secrecy surrounding textile auxiliaries was considerably removed. 
During the war years when no imports of tallow were allowed all 
the mills were using locally manufactured size softeners, the 
so-called vegetable tallow, with complete satisfaction. Messrs. 

Ahura Chemical Products Ltd. have developed 
an emulsion of castor oil as a sizing softener 
under the name of “SIZOLEUM”. This 
product is a milky white liquid and is easy 
to use. 

Before the advent of the fatty alcohol sul¬ 
phates, the sulphated glycerides were supreme 
and were the basis of all textile finishes. 
Sulphated Castor Oil, popularly known as 
TURKEY RED OIL, is still a favourite of 
textile processors, and AHURAS are one 
of the biggest manufacturers of Turkey Red 
Oil of standardised F.A. and SO 3 content. 

The firm also manufactures very bright 
coloured stamping pastes which have been 
used by some of the leading mills in 
India. 

Besides the above items the firm undertakes 
to supply complete range of auxiliaries 
for Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing, Printing 
and Sizing. 
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The impressive biiUding 
of the Tra van core Rayon 
Factory. Sturdy yet elegant, 
it is built with concrete. 


A concrete cooling tower 
— helping to providef 
essential electric ;|!>ower. 


CONCREfE 

VITAL TO INDUSTRY 

Concrete is the obvious choice for every type of 
structure that not only needs strength, breadth of 

span and complete durabi¬ 
lity, but should also be 
pleasing to look at. 


A modem water-tank for 
perennial supply of 
water for industrial uses. 


The Swan Mills* concrete 
floor is convenient 
and easy to clean. 


fo /asf mfA ACC ceme/it 


Tha Cament Markating Company of India Limited 
Sates Managers of 

THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LIMITED 
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Messrs. Josephy Erben of Poland—Cotton waste and wool spinning machines; Adolf Manhardt—Card clothing, 
rubbing leathers and tapes ; Lebocey of Troys, France—circular knitting machines; H. Krantz of Germany— 
cheese, beam and cone dyeing plants, finishing and stentering machines, hydro-extractors and humidification 
plants. 

In this Textile Section, Mr. R. D. Char was handling the sales of Krantz machinery, while Mr. D. Ramanna was 
handling the sales of cotton waste and wool spinning plants, knitting machines and card clothing. Mr. Ramanna possessed 
specialised experience in handling these machines as, before joining the Textile Section of I.A.E.C. he had worked with 
the Indian agents of Messrs. Josephys and had thus obtained practical experience in the erection and operation of 
Josephy s’ waste spinning plants. 

This Textile Section was reorganised under the name and style of “ ASSOCIATED TEXTILE ENGINEERS,’ 
when Mr. S. H. Bhagwati, B.Com., joined this firm as a partner in the year 19.39. 

Before this Mr. Bhagwati had worked for a number of years as Sales Manager of the Textile Machinery Division of 
Messrs. C. Doctor & Co., and had obtained specialised experience in handling the sales of German textile machinery and 
American humidification plants. 


D • 








When Messrs. Associated Textile Engineers was started the partners—Mr. S. H. Bhagwati, Mr. B. B. Char and Mr. D. Ramanna—had expected to obtain the 
agencies of Geiman textile machinery manufacturers and offer German textile machines to India’s textile industry. Their plans were, however, frustrated by the outbreak 
of the Second World War. With the stoppage of imports of textile machinery from abroad, they were obliged to handle textile stores and took up the agency of the Travancore 
Government China Clay Mines which they worked successfully during the entire period of the war. 

In the meantime, they continued their efforts to build fresh business connections for textile machinery and succeeded in obtaining the sole selling agency for 
‘ Obermaier-Stienen ’ patented cheese and beam dyeing plants as manufactured in New York by Messrs. Standard Fabricators Inc. 

With the help of their business friends, Messrs. F. E. Lupton Ltd., of Manchester, they established business connections with English textile machinery 
manufacturers and gradually developed the sales of looms, spinning machinery parts, conversion materials, mosquito netting plants, calenders and finishing 
machinery, etc., from England. 

With the end of hostilities German textile machinery manufacturers gradually started rehabilitating their factories, and after the introduction of currency reforms 
in 1949, they were once again in a position to offer their machines to the Indian market at competitive prices and for early deliveries. 

When the war was over, Mr. Bhagwati visited Germany to renew their pre-war business contacts and he was invited to take up the sale of their textile machines 
in this country. Accordingly, Messrs. Associated Textile Engineers were appointed sole selling agents by Messrs. COMBITEX of Duesseldorf, which is a combine of leading 
textile machinery manufacturers of W. Germany, comprising : 

Benteler-Werke, A.G., Bielefeld—high speed steam ageing machines, continuous dyeing and bleaching plants; Jearl Guesken, G.M.B.H., Duelken—high speed 
sectional warping machines, velvet looms, etc. ; Maschinenfabrik Friedrich Haas, G.M.B.H., Remscheid Lennep—drying machinery for fibres, yarns and fabrics; H. 
Krantz Soehne, Aachen—high effect tentering and drying machinery ; S. Lentz, Viersen—woollen and worsted looms; Johannes Menschner, Duelken—high speed 
shearing machines and cloth making-up machinery; Franz Mueller Maschinenfabrik, M. Gladbach—high speed winding, warping and raising machines. Brushing 
machines, etc. ; Dr. Ramisch & Co., Krefeld—calender machines, water mangle machines, etc.; Carl Zangs, A. G. Krefeld—high duty weaving looms for silk, rayon, 
etc., and jacquard machines; Maschinenfabrik Zell, J. Krueckels, K.G., Zell (Wiesental)—^high speed hot air drying and sizing machines for cotton and rayon yarns. 

Over and above the firms included in the COMBITEX Group, Messrs. Associated Textile Engineers have also been operating the agencies of the following other 
German textile machinery manufacturers : 

Obermaier & Cie., Neustadt (‘Obermaier ’ patented cheese, beam, cone and loose cotton dyeing plants); Truetzschler & Co., Rheydt (fully automatic and 
single-process blow room machinery and waste cleaning plants); Plutte, Koecke & Co., Wuppertal-Barmen (HACOBA automatic pirn winding machines) ; Peter 
Wolters, Mettmann (card clothing and card-room machinery) ; Ph. Kanzler Soehne, Neustadt (cloth baling presses); Hergeth Maschinenfabrik, Duelmen (yarn condition- 
ing machines); VAG-Werk Otto Graf & Co., brankfurt/Main (Vacuum stripping plants) ; The American Standard Fabricators Corporation, New York (Obermaier- 
Stienen Patented universal package dyeing plants). 

Similarly, it was possible to contact once again Messrs. Josephys of Poland and business relations with them were renewed, enabling Messrs. Associated Textile 
Engineers to offer Original Josephys’ waste spinning plants to India’s textile industry. 

Messrs. Associated Textile Engineers are also associated with Messrs. Cooper Engineering Ltd. of Satara, Bombay, in the sale of COOPER looms and dobbies and 
with Messrs. Calico Industrial Engineers of Bombay in the sale of their bleaching, dyeing and finishing machinery. 

Messrs. Associated Textile Engineers have gradually expanded and developed their organisation by having on their staff highly qualified and experienced technicians 
and engineers, and thus are in a position to offer technical service and advice. 
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Obermoier 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SPECIALIZED MANUFACTURERS OF PACKAGE 

DYEING MACHINES FOR CHEESE> BEAM> CONE, CARP SLIVER, RAYON , 

WOOL AND OTHER FIBRES 

O tto Obennaier, who was operating a commission dye-house 
was not satisfied with the old methods of dyeing so after 
numerous trials he invented, in 1882, a method and an 
apparatus with which, for the first time, it was possible to dye 
yarn mechanically. 



OTTO OBERMAIER 


On 6th December 1882, Otto Obermaier 
was granted Patent Rights No. 23117, regis¬ 
tered at the Imperial Patent Ofiice, in Berlin, 
for the “ method and 
apparatus for the treat¬ 
ment (washing, dyeing, 
etc.) of spun yarns^ 
combed yarns and cloths 
of all types. 


In the same year 
he established his own 
firm of Obermaier & 
Cie., in Lambrecht and 



PATENT NO. 231 r7 


started to manufacture machines for mechani¬ 
cal dyeing. The basic principle adopted was to 
create circulation by means of a pump while 
the material was packed in a cylinder or a 
carrier. 

The factory made very great progress, new 
and more up-to-date models of machines were 
designed and constructed and the name of the 
inventor became famous throughout the world. 


As the factory site in Lambrecht could not 
keep pace with these developments it was 
moved to Neustadt in Weinstrasse where it 
was further expanded and enlarged. 

The most important development was the 
use of Stainless Steel—Quality V2A and 
V4A—in the construction of dyeing and 
bleaching machines, and the first dyeing 
apparatus made in stainless steel was manu¬ 
factured and delivered by Messrs. Obermaier 
& Cie. in 1928. Since then all other types and 
models of machines have been constructed 
inV4A Stainless Steel. 

An extensive staff of specialised engineers 
are occupied in research for improving the 
processes and designs and the name “ Ober¬ 
maier ** enjoys world-wide reputation as 
pioneer manufacturers of mechanical dyeing 
plants. 
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DR.RAMISCH&CO. 

GMBH 




MANUFACTURERS 
OF UNIVERSAL 
AND FRICTION- 
ING CALENDERS, 
EMBOSSING CA¬ 
LENDERS. SPECIAL 
HIGH EFFICIENCY 
SQUEEZING MAN¬ 
GLES. PATENTED 
DUGLARA MER¬ 
CERISING CALEN- 
DERS. ETC. 



DR. WALTER RAMISCH 


D r. Walter Ramisch, who is well known 
in Germany as a leading textile 
engineer, was intimately connected 
with the firm of Messrs. Joh. Kleinewefers 
for a number of years. He separated from 
them in 1949 to start his own manufactur¬ 
ing concern, under the name and style of 
Dr. Ramisch <& Co. GmbH, Maschinenbau 
in Krefeld. 

Dr. Ramisch & Co. specialise in the 
construction of textile calender machines 
and in such a short time they have already 
built a good name and reputation for the 
progressive designs and ingenious devices 
which have been incorporated in the 
construction of their calender machines. 

The factory is being continuously en¬ 
larged and expanded to meet the increasing 
demands for their special calender machines 
both from home and abroad. 

Dr. Ramisch & Co. build multiple bowl 
calenders of 10 and 12 bowls with chaising 
arrangements for obtaining special finishes. 
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FRANZ MULLER 



FRANZ MUELLER 


HIGH-SPEED WINDING, WARPING, CARD RAISING AND VELVET FINISHING 

MACHINERY. 


I 


N 1856, Franz Mueller, an engineer, founded, at the age of 24, 
a factory which at present is known as Franz Mueller 
Maschinenfabrik at M.-Gladbach. 


Franz Mueller was the first to design and construct a 5-Roller 
Raising machine which soon conquered the market both in Germany 
as well as in foreign countries. (Even after so many years some of 
these old 5-Roller Card Raising machines are still working satis¬ 
factorily in Germany.) 

The construction was further developed into 12-Roller raising 
machine and later into 24-, 30- and 36-Roller Raising machine. 
Their latest design is the TRI Raising machine (TRT stands for 
triple output) which is acknowledged by textile technicians as 
one of the best and most efficient raising machine of its kind. 

During nearly 100 years of the company’s existence the manu¬ 
facturing programme has been continuously expanded. In 1902 a 
department for the construction of machines for cutting corduroy 
and velvet as well as finishing machines was incorporated and in 
1910 the company took up the manufacture of High Speed Winding 
and Warping machines. 

Franz Mueller’s High Speed Winding and Warping machines 
and Roller Raising machine enjoy world-wide reputation for quality, 
efficiency and workmanship. 




ORIGINAL 


rC HQCOBfl )] 



HALSTENBACH AND COMPANY. WUPPERTAL-BARMEN, INVENTORS 

AND MANUFACTURERS OF HACOBA FULLY AUTOMATIC PIRN 

WINDING MACHINES. 

T he late Mr. W. 
Halstenbach, a 
partner of Halsten¬ 
bach & Co. who owned a 
weaving factory for manu¬ 
facturing elastic cloths in 
Wuppertal - Barmen, was 
greatly interested in deve¬ 
loping an automatic pirn 
winder with a view to reduce the costs of winding in his 
mills. He discussed this question with his engineers and especially 
with Mr. C. G. Rosenkranz, the eldest son of his senior partner. 
After 3 to 4 years of designing and developing they were able to build 
the first automatic pirn winding machine in 1934. It is highly inter¬ 
esting to find that the first automatic pirn winding machine w as 
invented, developed and built not in a textile machine factory, but 
in a weaving mill which was just anxious to reduce its own winding 
costs. So in 1934 Halstenbach & Co. decided to manufacture automatic 
pirn winding machines for the market and appointed Messrs. Plutte, 
Koecke & Co., as their distributors and sole agents. 

In 1935-, Plutte, Koecke & Co. exhibited the HACOBA Four- 
Spindle Winder for the first time at the Leipzig Fair in Germany. 
The machines became so popular that by 1939 HACOBA Automatic 
Pirn Winding machines were installed in as many as 38 different 
countries of the world. 

During the war their factory was completely destroyed, but 
Halstenbach & Co. were not disheartened and after the end of the 
war they have succeeded in building a most modern and extensive 
factory equipped wdth the latest tools and machines where they 
manufacture precision automatic pirn winding machines. 
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INVENTORS AND SPECIALIZED MANUFACTURERS Of HOT AIR SIZING 
MACHINES FOR COTTON, SILK AND WOOLLEN YARNS. 

T he firm, Maschinenfahrik Zell, J. Krueckels, K.G., is situated 
in a small town on the south-west slope of the Black Forest 
and very near to the Swiss Border. It was founded in 1898 
by Mr. Josef Krueckels, who was the inventor of the Hot Air Drying 
and Sizing machine with skeleton cylinders arranged one above the 
other. In 1899 the first hot air sizing machine was delivered in 
Germany and in 1905 the machines were offered for export to 
other countries. 

After 1920 the manufacture of hot air sizing machines was 
greatly increased and in 1930 hot air sizing machine for rayon yarns 
was perfected and included in the manufacturing programme. In 
1934 the first hot air sizing machine for woollen warps was developed 
and put on the market. This firm also build and supply Size Boiling 
and Size Mixing installations along with their sizing machines. 

Since 1927 the firm was converted into a private limited 
company owned exclusively by the sons of the founder. The eldest 
son, Mr. Walter Krueckels, Dipl. Ing., has been working for the 
firm since 1923 and after the death of the founder in 1948 he has 
been the sole managing partner of the firm. 

The works have been gradually expanded and today they 
are supplying the famous ZELL Hot Air Sizing machines through¬ 
out the world. 


JEAN GUESKEN 

RENOWNED MANUFACTURERS OF VELVET PLUSH LOOMS, CARPET 
LOOMS, SECTIONAL WARPING MACHINES AND LOOMS FOR SPECIALIZED 


REQUIREMENTS . 

T he firm, Jean Guesken, was established in Duelken in 1874. 
The founder, Mr. Jean Guesken, started with the manu¬ 
facture of looms of different types, winding machines and 
warping machines. These machines soon found a ready market and 
consequently a new and larger factory building was erected in 
1895. Subsequently a foundry specially for the casting of textile 
machinery, was also built. 

In 1912 the founder, Mr. Jean Guesken, handed over the manage¬ 
ment of the undertaking to his son Julius Guesken, who developed 
the construction of looms for pile-fabrics, namely, for velvets, plushes, 
velvet ribbons, etc. 

The design and construction of looms for pile-fabrics was 
universally acclaimed by the textile manufacturers and Guesken 
concentrated all their resources towards the specialisation of velvet 
and plush looms. They built a large and modern factory in 1925. 
Mr. Julius Guesken died in 1945 and the management of the firm 
has been taken over by Mr. Theo Alfred Guesken, the present 
proprietor. 

The factory is equipped with modern machine tools and latest 
manufacturing methods are employed for high grade precision 
workmanship which is essential in the construction of special looms 
for pile-fabrics. Messrs. Jean Guesken keep pace with the latest 
advances in technical seience and enjoy world-wide reputation for 
their Looms. 
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SPECIALIZED MANUFACTURERS OF PRYING 


MACHINES OF ALL TYPES AND FOR ALL 


INDUSTRIES. 

S ITUATED in Lennep which is in the 
centre of Germany’s woollen in¬ 
dustry, Mr. Friedrich Haas started 
his factory in 1826 for designing and 
manufacturing cloth shearing machines. These shearing machines, 
were found to be very efficient and even today, after 125 years 
one of these shearing machines is still in operation. 


FRIEDRICH HAAS 


Soon Friedrich Haas expanded his manufacturing programme 
to include cloth presses, filling machines, raising and sizing machines 
for woollen finishing, and to cope with the demands for their 
machines he built in 1837 a full-fledged machine-shop with an 
iron foundry. Mr. Friedrich Haas died in 1870 and his two sons who 
took up his business after him started to design various types 
of drying machines. 


In 1881 the firm received the patent for a “ multi-stage chamber 
drier consisting of several chambers ” which was soon transformed 
into a universal rapid drying machine. The success of their new drying 
machine was so great that they gave up the construction of other 
textile machines and concentrated exclusively on the manufacture 
of drying plants of all kinds. 

The old works and their installations proved inadequate to 
meet the increasing demands for their drying machines, and there¬ 
fore a new plant was erected in 1913-14. In spite of the ravages 
of the two world wars Messrs. Friedrich Haas continue to maintain a 
leading position for the design and construction of drying machines. 


H.KRANU SDHNE 


Sl 





HIGH EFFECT TENTERING AND DRYING 


MACHINES. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 

WOOLLEN 

FINISHING 

MACHINERY, HEATING 

AND HUMI- 




PIFYING PLANTS. 

HERMANN KRANTZ 

F11HE firm, H. Krantz, was established at 
Aachen in 1882 by Hermann Krantz, 
engineer and son of a machine maker. In the beginning the firm 
devoted itself to the manufacture of power transmission and heating 
equipment. A few years later it developed its own steam heating 
system known as the “ KRANTZ CIRCUIT,” including water separa¬ 
tors and automatic condensate heating devices. At the same time he 
took up the manufacture of preparatory machines for raw wool pro¬ 
cessing including wool washing plants and wool processing machines. 
Subsequently, Krantz took up the production of machinery for 
wet and dry finishing including cheese and beam dyeing for cotton 
and woollen yarns and designed and manufactured centrifugal 
hydro-extractors, stentering machines, hydraulic pressing plants, 
cloth carbonising machines, etc. 

In 1926 the whole manufacturing programme was sub-divided 
and a sister firm was started under the name of H. Krantz Soehne. 
This new company took over the manufacture of finishing machinery 
such as High Effect Stentering and Drying machines, Cloth Carbo¬ 
nising machines, Decatizing machines. Hydraulic Paper Pressing 
Plants, as well as the construction of Air-Conditioning, Humidifying 
and Heating Plants. 
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PAUL TRUETZSCHLER 


SPECIALIZED MANUFACTURERS OF BLOW-ROOM MACHINERY 

T he firm, Paul Truetzschler and Gey, was founded in 
Crimmitschau/Saclisen in the year 1888 and developed 
into an important factory manufacturing machines for 
opening and cleaning of cotton for the textile industry. 

After the war, in 1945, the factory was taken over by the 
Russian Occupation forces and the Truetzschler family moved to 
W. Germany and established a new factory in Rheydt-Odenkirchen 
under the name of Truetzschler & Co., Textilmaschinenfabrik. This 
factory is equipped with modern machines and tools and in a very 
short time the old manufacturing programme has been enlarged 
and improved. 

Truetzschler & Co. are one of the most important manufacturers 
of blow-room machinery in Europe and the design of their blow- 
room installations is most modern, progressive and up-to-date. 

Truetzschler & Co. also manufacture waste cleaning plants 
and all kinds of tearing machinery and enjoy a leading position in 
the world market. 



UJolters 




JOHANN PETER WOLTERS 


REPUTED MANUFACTURERS OF CARD CLOTHING AND 
PRECISION CARD-ROOM MACHINERY 

I N the year 1954 when India is celebrating the centenary of her 
textile industry, Peter Wolters, one of the most reputed 
works manufacturing card clothing and card-room machines, 
are also celebrating at the same time the 150th anniversary of 
their foundation. 

At Mettmann, near Duesseldorf, Johann Peter Wolters founded 
the well-known firm in 1804. At that time ready-made card teeth 
were set into leather ribbons or sheets by hand and Mr. Wolters 
was the first to invent the machine for card setting in 1839. By this 
invention of the card setting machine Peter Wolters were able to 
manufacture card clothing for fine cotton spinning. 

The founder of the firm, Johann Peter Wolters, died in 1848 
and his four sons continued and developed the business. All the 
four sons, however, died without any male descendant and Mr. Gustav 
Bovensiepen, nephew of Mr. Robert Wolters, inherited the firm, 
developed and expanded the same. A new big factory was built in 
1892 and this was further enlarged again in 1913. New and up-to- 
date machines and tools were installed and Peter Wolters built 
a high reputation for their products and were able to sell them in 
the international market to all countries of the world. 

The invention of the re-hardened points which give a longer 
duration of life for the card fillet was one of the outstanding achieve¬ 
ments responsible for the great success of the firm. In the beginning 
of the 20th century Peter Wolters erected a modern machine shop 
for the manufacture of card-room machines and later on put up a 
big plant for wire drawing manufacturing special wires for their 
own requirements. 

Peter Wolters manufacture card clothing for cotton, cotton waste, 
wool, worsted, asbestos and for the raising and finishing industry. 
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Cooper Eng^ineering^ Ltd 

SATARA ROAD 



WALCHAND HIRACHAND 



COOPER 


looms and dobbies from special 

MEEHANITE CASTING . 

M essrs. Cooper Engineering Ltd., 
situated at Satara Road, on the 
Southern Railway, belongs to the 
House of the Walchand Group of Industries, 
which can today boast of being pioneers in 
many big industries in India. 


Started in 1922 by the late Sir Dhunjisha Cooper as the Satara 
Industrial Works, for manufacturing agricultural implements and 
machinery, it gradually expanded its activities to other fields of 
engineering such as nianufacture of diesel oil engines, machine 
tools and textile machinery and, under the able guidance of the late 
Seth Walchand Hirachand it was soon regarded as being among 
the bigger industrial enterprises in the country. 


It was in 1937 that the works took up the manufacture of 
textile machinery like looms, dobbies, etc. Contacts were also 
simultaneously made with the International Meehanite Metal Co., 
Ltd., London, and an agreement was concluded whereby Cooper 
Engineering Ltd. became Sole Licensing Agents for the manu¬ 
facture of Meehanite metal high duty cast iron in India. Thus, the 
manufacture of “ Meehanite castings, having tensile strength of 
25 tons per sq. inch and capable of being heat-treated to the strength 
of 35 tons per sq. inch, was introduced for the first time in India— 
made in their own foundry. All castings used in the manufacture of 
Cooper Looms today are in the special grades of Meehanite metal 
which give long life and durability to the looms. Cooper Engineering 
Ltd. are also equipped with an up-to-date workshop with the 
latest machinery and heat treatment department where important 
parts are treated. 


The looms are strongly built to weave all kinds of cloth and 
are specially designed to meet Indian conditions, embodying some 
of the best features of Continental looms. Mass production is carried 
out in conjunction with special jigs and fixtures ensuring accuracy 
and interchangeability of all parts. 
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American Standard Fabricators 
Corporation, 

New York, U.S.A. 

Josephys Erben, 

Warsawa, Poland. 


Johannes Menachner Maschinen- 
fabrik, A.G., 

Duelken, W. Germany. 


Benteler-Werke, A. G., 
Bielefeld, W. Germany. 


Ernest Turner & Co. (Salford), 
Ltd., 

England. 

Zinser Textilmaschinon, 

G. M. B. H., 

Ebersbach’Fils, W. Germany. 

Hergeth K. G. Ma^chinenfabrik, 
Duelmen, W. Germany. 

Maschinenfabrik Carl Zangs, 

A. G., 

Krefeld, W. Germany. 

Ph. Kanzler Soehne, 

Neustadt, W. Germany. 

VAG—Werk Otto Graf & Co., 
FrankfurtjMain, W. Germany. 

S. Lentz, 

Viersen, W. Germany. 


‘ Obermaier-Stienen’ Patented Cheese, 
Beam, Cone, Loose Cotton, Rayon and 
Wool Dyeing Plants. 

Complete Plants for Cotton Waste and 
Wool Spinning with High Production 
Carding Sets. 

Complete Cloth Making-up machinery 
for cotton, silk and woollen fabrics in¬ 
cluding Latest Model Folding machines. 
Double Folding or Rolling machines, 
Cloth Inspection machines. Batching 
machines, as well as High Speed 
Vertical Cloth Cleaning and Shearing 
machines. Felt Calender Finishing 
machines, etc. 

. Automatic Dyeing Jigger machines. 
Steam Ageing machines for Printed 
Cloth, Continuous Dyeing plants on 
the Pad Steam process, Open-Width 
Continuous Bleaching Plants, etc. 

Patented PAREX High Efficiency 
Singeing machines for cotton fabrics. 


SKF—Norma Top Weighting Rollers 
for Ring frames, Speed frames and 
Drawing frames. 

Latest Model Heavy Duty Yam Con¬ 
ditioning machines. 

High Efficiency and Precision Looms 
for silk weaving and Jacquard 
machines. 

Cloth Baling Presses for all require¬ 
ments. 

Complete Vacuum Stripping Plants 
for Carding machines. 

Woollen and Worsted Looms. 


Newton & Pycroft Ltd., 
Nottingham, England. 

Calico Industrial Engineers, 
Andheri, Bombay. 


Mosquito Net Manufacturing Plants 
and Lace Making machines. 

Dyeing Jigger machines—ordinary and 
automatic. Starch Mangle machines. 
Squeezing machines, Cylinder Drying 
machines. Open Width Washing and 
Soaping machines, Steam Agoing 
machines. Starch Boiling and Mixing 
Kettles, etc. 


















The Anil Starch Products Ltd. 


The Idea of establishing a unit to manufacture 
corn starch and the derivatives was conceived 
some time In 1936. A careful study of the local 
conditions, availability and suitability of the raw 
materials and other factors relevant to the estab¬ 
lishment of a first class unit took approximately 
another two years and by 1938 the scheme had 
advanced to a tangible stage. In that year 
machinery was ordered from Europe and a 
schedule of work was arranged for commencing 
production by about the end of 1939. 

In April 1939, Anil Starch Products was registered 
as a public limited company in Bombay with the 
following Directors : 

Mr. Kasturbhai Laibhai 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, K.B.E., C.I.E. 

Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, K.C.S.I. 

Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Bart., G.B.E., K.C.LE. 
Mr. A. D. Shroff 
Mr. Narottam Laibhai 

Simultaneously other programmes were being exe¬ 
cuted such as building of the Factory, installation 
of the power and steam plants and other services. 

The major portion of the machinery of the starch 
plant from the European machinists was un¬ 
fortunately lost on a German steamer in Septem¬ 
ber 1939, and the technical expert who was to 
erect and operate the plant was Interned in 
England as an enemy alien. 

Anil had, therefore, to start against heavy odds, 
but undeterred, it set its face firmly to the job of 
supplying starch to the war-starved textile industry. 

In this formidable task It had to contend against 
over-loaded order registers of sceptical Indian 
machinists, unwilling to undertake jobs they had 
never done before. In spite of that and with only 
indomitable courage, untiring will and expansive 
faith in the destiny of young India to guide it, 
Anil’s small baby plant went Into production 
early in 1941 to produce In the first year 958 tons 
of starch with the capital block of Rs. 10,00,000. 

With only this to encourage. Anil kept on with 
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a feverish expansion, development and modern¬ 
izing programme until today its starch plant, with 
a capacity of 20,000 tons a year, ranks as one of 
the biggest single units in Asia (possibly excluding 
Japan) and though wholly developed during the 
war, it has evoked many compliments from emi¬ 
nent chemical engineers and public men. 

Today the capital block has increased to approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 29,50,000 with the reserve amount of 
approximately Rs. 21,50,000. 

After setting the starch plant in full by about 
1944, Anil began to devote more of its attention 
to the research and development of new products 
and new uses of the by-products and derivatives 
of the starch industry. In 1944 Anil undertook 
research Into the manufacture of food yeast, 
which is essentially needed in a country like India 
where there is high protein and vitamin defi¬ 
ciency. In about 1945-46 Anil was able to put up 
a pilot plant for the production of food yeast and 
successfully manufactured food yeast on a pilot 
scale. Anil also undertook research and deve¬ 
lopment of the production of Penicillin, Glucose 
Hydrate, Calcium Gluconate, and Ferrous Glu¬ 
conate. It succeeded to some extent in produc¬ 
ing Penicillin in the laboratory In 1945-46 but the 
Government having undertaken this scheme 
under its own wings, it could not go ahead with 
the entire scheme. It will be, however, supply¬ 
ing the corn steep concentrate (the basic nutri¬ 
ment media required for developing the Peni¬ 
cillin mould) to 
the Government 
Factory at Pimpri. 
Anil succeeded in 
producing other 
chemicals from the 
starch and built up 
the requisite plant 
during 1947-48. 

In 1945 Anil start¬ 
ed the erection of 
a sulphuric acid 
plant by contact 
process. The erec¬ 




tion was completed by about 1946 and the plant 
went into production In the beginning of 1948. In 
1947 Anil built up a pilot plant for the production 
of superphosphates from bones and with the data 
collected Anil built up a large plant of their 
own design in 1948-49 for the manufacture of 
superphosphates from rock phosphate. Today this 
plant Is working at a capacity of about 1,000 tons 
per month to supply superphosphates in further¬ 
ance of the ‘ grow-more-food ’ campaign. 


Chronological Dates of Anil. 

1. Original Idea conceived in 1936. 

2. Machinery ordered in middle 1938. 

3. Company registered In April 1939. 

4. A major portion of machinery which was ship¬ 
ped from Europe and was expected to land in 
India In September was lost due to declaration 
of war on 3rd September 1939. 

5. In 1941 June, Anil commenced first produc¬ 
tion with aid of a machinery which was built 
by Indian staff which was both young and had 
no previous experience of starch manufacture. 

6. During 1942-43-44 Anil modernized its plants 
and expanded the capacity which today Is 
12,000 tons per annum. 

7. In 1946 Anil put up the plant to manufacture 
sulphuric acid with a capacity of 3,600 tons 
per annum. 

8. In 1948 Anil commenced production of super¬ 
phosphate from bones. 

9. in 1949 Anil built a plant to manufacture 
superphosphate from rock phosphate with a 
capacity of 1,000 tons per month. 
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The Schweizerhalle Works of 
Messrs. J. R. Geigy, S. A. 
Basle (Switzerland). 







DO YOU KNOW 


that the 

SWISS CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

is one of the most important in the world today 

the world the life-preserving, crop-protecting DDT 
Insecticides ... 

• That inventions of Swiss Chemists are crowding 
the Patent Offices of the world with products in the 
Dyestuff, Auxiliary, Insecticide, Pharmaceutical and 
general chemical fields .. . many of which will be found 
indispensable products in the future. 

GEIGY—established in 1764, dyestuff makers since 1859, originators of DDT Insecticides and 
producers of outstanding, ethical Pharmaceutical products—has been one of the principal contri¬ 
butors to the great scientific achievements in Swiss Chemistry. 



Suppliers of 

Dyestuffs, Textile Auxiliaries and 
Pharmaceutical Specialities 


AMALGAMATED CHEMICALS AND DYESTUFFS 

COMPANY LIMITED 

P. O. BOX 965 

BOMBAY 


• That it has contributed hundreds of products which 
have been little short of spectacular in this wide 
chemical field . . . 

• That it was making aniline dyestuffs as early as 
1859 (three years after Perkins discovered Mauve) ,.. 

• That SWITZERLAND (through GEIGY) gave to 



• viomiO 
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BALAKRISHNA MILLS LIMITED, 47, Chairman Muthuramier 
Road, Madurai. 

Managing Director: A. R. Balakrishnan. 

History of the Mill: Started in 1929 with six looms, in 1939 it was named Bala- 
krishna MilJs and had 48 looms. It was formed into a limited concern in 1946; 
also calendering was introduced. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven; Grey gada, mull, longcloth, shirting and dhotis. 
Looms: 83. 


BALARAMA VARMA TEXTILES LIMITED, Shencottah 
(T ravancore-Coch in). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Karayalar and Rangaswamy Naidu Sons Company, 
Shencottah. 

History of the Mill: Established in the year 1945 as a limited company, Messrs. 
Karayalar Brothers and Company were its managing agents. 

The mill was registered in July 1945 as a public limited company under the 
Travancore Companies Act as a spinning mill. The present managing agents, Messrs. 
Karayalar and Rangaswamy Naidu Sons Company, took up the management in March, 
1949. The building construction work and the erection of the machinery were taken up 
vigorously and completed for starting production in October 1950. The spinning plant 
of 12,000 spindles erected in the mill was manufactured by Messrs. Rieters of Switzer¬ 
land. The other machinery such as reeling machines, bundling and baling presses, were 
supplied by Messrs. P. S. G. and Sons’ Charity Industrial Institute, Peelamedu, Coim¬ 
batore. The present building is sufficient to accommodate a further 6,000 spindles. The 
additional 6,000 spindles is proposed to be installed, for which necessary licence has 
been obtained. The order for spinning frames has been placed with Messrs. P. S. G. 
and Sons’ Charity Industrial Institute, Peelamedu P.O., Coiml)atore. 

Capital History : The authorized, subscribed and paid-up capital of the company 
is Rs. 20 lakhs, of 19,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and 10,000 ‘B’ class shares 
of Rs. 10 each. The depreciated block capital of the company as on 31st December, 1952 
was Rs. 26 lakhs. The Government of Travancore-Cochin has taken up shares to the 
value of Rs. 5 lakhs out of the paid-up capital. 

Counts of Yarn Spun ; 20s to 80s cotton yam, single and carded; 20s to 60s staple 
fibre yarn. 

Selling Organization : Selling organizers at Shencottah and Coimbatore. 

Spindles: 11,904; Workers: 500. 

BANGALORE WOOLLEN, COTTON AND SILK MILLS 
CO., LTD., Agraharam Road, Bangalore. (Established in 1884.) 

Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers; Messrs. Binny & Co. (Madras) Ltd., Ban¬ 
galore City. 
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History of the Mills: The company was formed to acquire the business of the 
Bangalore Steam Woollen Mills. Messrs. Binny & Co. were appointed agents, secre¬ 
taries and treasurers in 1886, and were superseded by Messrs. Binny & Co., Ltd., in 1907 
and by Messrs. Binny & Co. (Madras) Ltd., in 1920. 


The company commenced production with 1,500 woollen spindles and 50 looms for 
supplying blankets to Government. The first lot of 8,000 cotton spindles was installed 
in 1887 and the company continued to produce only cotton yam until 1916 when cotton 
cloth production was started on the first lot of 57 Northrop automatic looms. Cotton 
hosiery production, however, commenced as early as 1895 and some silk hosiery was 
produced at a later date. Silk fabric production was started during the last war. 

The company changed over to electric power for the whole of its production 
in 1905. 

The company's woollen department is now housed at its Hebbal Premises which 
were acquired in 1940. They are the initial registered users in India of Cluett Peabody 
Sc Co.’s ‘ Sanforised ’ registered comprehensive shrinkage process. 

Capital Histoiy: The original capital of the company was Rs. 4 lakhs divided into 
4,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and in 1897, 2,000 more ordinary shares were 
added. In 1910, 6,000 6 per cent, cumulative preference shares of Rs. 100 each were 
created, and in 1915, there was an addition of 3,000 more ordinary shares, so that in 
that year the ordinary capital amounted to Rs. 9 lakhs and preference capital to 
Rs. 6 lakhs. In 1919 and 1920, 11,250 ordinary shares were added, and in 1947 there 
was a bonus issue of one ordinary share for each ordinary share held. 


Counts of Yam Spun : From 2s to 80s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Cotton: Drill, cotton tussore, 'Sumra* suiting, * Celia* 
shirting, ‘ Celia ’ poplin and check shirtings, * Gold Standard ’ shirting, ‘ Gold Standard 
Dobby * shirting, ‘ Mascott ’ shirting. Union Fabrics: ‘ Cotswol ’, Angola shirtings. 
WooUen : * Rajpramukh ’, * Tourist ’ and ‘ Viking ’ rugs ; Tourist * Blankets ; Coarse 
check rugs, coarse plain rugs and barrack blankets ; super tweeds. Silk : Geogette. 
plain silk and gold lace bordered georgette saris. 

Selling Organization: Ban^lore Showrooms: No. 3, Narasimharaja Road, Ban¬ 
galore (2ity and Andrews Buildings, 2-M and 2-B, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bangalore 
Cantonment 

Selling Agents for Yarn and Cloth : Fully represented throughout India and in 
most overseas countries. 

Spindles: Cotton 43,680, woollen and union 6,246 and silk 1,848 (Uptwisters); 
Looms: Cotton 1,157, woollen and union 143 and silk 36; Workers: 7,180. 


Directors: Messrs. R. E. Castell, A. Thangavelu Mudaliar, N. Barlow, R. J. Rego, 
E. J. M. Leigh, E. V. Ganapati Iyer and D. W. Law. 


SEf^A SRI COTTON MILLS LTD., Sodepore (24-Parganas). 
^^J^^ukchar. (Registered in November 1931) 


Managing Agents: Messrs. Shah Chaudhuri & Co., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: The paid-up capital of the company is Rs. 54,94,917 consisting 
of Rs. 42,72,070 in ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each, Rs. 5,632 in ordinary shares of 
Rs. 7-8 each, Rs. 4,600 in ordinary shares of Rs. 5 each, less calls in arrears amounting 
to Rs. 5,27,565 and Rs. 2,40,189 in 8 per cent, cumulative preference shares of Rs. 10 
each. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris, markin. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 19s, 24s, 36s, 40s, 44s, 60s, and 80s. 

Spindles: 15,260; Looms: 384; Workers: 541. 


BANGESWARI COTTON MILLS LTD., Serampore. Hooghly. 
(Registered in June 1928) 

Managing Director: Dr. Narendranath Law, 63, Radhabazar, Calcutta. 

Paid-up Capital: The paid-up capital of the company is Rs. 14,24,195 in ordinary 
shares of Rs. 5 each. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris, shirting, markin and calico. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 18s to 32s. 

Spindles; 22,152; Looms: 516; Workers: 796. 

BANGODAYA COTTON MILLS LTD., Panihati (24-Parganas). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Ranjit Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital : Rs. 14,62 190; T^oms : 340; Workers; 503. 


BARODA SPINNING AND WEAVING CO., LTD., 

Pan! Gate, Baroda. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Haverchand Laxmichand & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 17,51,700; Spindles; 34,672; Looms: 658; Workers; 1,274. 


BASANTI COTTON MILLS LIMITED, Barrackpore Trunk Road, 
Panihati, (24-Parganas). (Registered in 1936) 

Managing Agents : The Calcutta Agency Ltd., 24 Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta. 

History of the Mill; The Basanti Cotton Mills Ltd., is a public limited company 
incorporated and registered on the 14th November, 1932. The factory was built in 
1933 and started working in 1934. 

The mill was started with 196 looms and 7,632 spindles. Further additions of 160 
looms and 3,880 spindles and 1,152 doubling spindles converted to warp spindles were 
made in 1939 with the necessary additions in the back process. One more ring frame 
of Messrs. Texmaco with 380 spindles was erected in 1952. So the total looms at 
present are 356 and total spindles 13,044. 

Capital History: The authorized capital of the company was Rs. 15 lakhs and issued 
capital Rs 10 lakhs at its inception. In 1938 the authorized capital was increased to Rs. 20 
lakhs by the creation of 50,000 preference shares of Rs. 10 each, which are issued. In 1943 
unissued capital of Rs. 5 lakhs was issued and the entire capital was paid up. On the 
30th August, 1946 the authorized capital of the company was increased from Rs. 20 
lakhs to Rs ’ 50 lakhs by the creation of new 2 lakh ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each, 
ranking pari passu with the existing ordinary shares and 10,000 5 per cent, cumulative 


preference shares of Rs. 100 each to be called second preference snares. But although 
the share capital had been increased from Rs. 20 lakhs to Rs. 50 lakhs no share had 
been issued in respect thereof. 

Counts of Yarn Spun ; 30s, 40s, 44s and 58s counts, upto 100s counts. 



Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris, longcloth, markin, mosquito netting, 
shirting, etc. 

Selling Organization : The bulk of the milLs products are sold to the wholesale 
dealers of the Burrabazar area in Calcutta and also at its retail shop at 29 Waterloo 
Street, Calcutta, and employees’ ration shop at mill premises. 


BECHARADAS SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS CO., 
LTD., Rakhial Road, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Durgaprasad S, Laskri & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 19,83,250; Spindles: 19,320 ; Looms : 456 ; Workers : 789. 

BEHARILAL RAMCHARAN COTTON MILLS LTD. 

(formerly Meyer Mills Ltd.), Fergusson Road, Lower Pare!. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. B. R. Sons, Ltd., Empire House, Hornby Road, Bombay. 

History of the Mill; The company’s name was changed from the Meyer Sassoon 
Mills Ltd. to the Meyer Mills Ltd. in 1944. The managing agency of the company 
changed hands from Messrs. E. D. .Sassoon & Co., Ltd. to Messrs. B. R. Sons Ltd. on 
'/th May 1946. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 50,00,000; Spindles: 50,828 ; Looms: 1,021 ; Workers; 1,352. 

Directors: Lala Ram Gopal Gupta (Chairman), Messrs. Gulabchand Jain, Dhirajlal 
V. Modi, Prankumar Gupta. Kundanlal Agarwal, Matadin H. Khaitan and Jyotendra 
L. Mehta. 


BENARES COTTON AND SILK MILLS LIMITED, Chow- 

kaghat, Banaras Cantt. (Established 1919). 

Authorized Capital: Rs. 75,00,000 divided into I5,0(K) preference shares of Rs. 100 
each and 600,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each. The issued capital is Rs. 33,77,540. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 18s, 22s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Bedsheet, longcloth, dhotis, and saris. 

Spindles: 22,108; Looms: 502; Workers: 1,550. 

BENGAL BELTING WORKS LTD., Bosepara Lane, Serampore. 

Managing Director: Mr. S. C. Dey, 2, Dalhousie Square East, Calcutta. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 6,60,000 ; Spindles ; 2,240 ; I>ooms ; 104 ; Workers ; 235. 


BENGAL FINE SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS LTD., 

Konnagar, Hooghly. (Registered in 1945) 

Managing Agents: Messrs. B. C. Nawn and Bros.. Ltd., 7, Bowbazar Street, 
Calcutta 12. 

Paid-up Capital: The paid-up capital of the company is Rs. 15,56,706 comprising 
Rs. 7,74,200 in ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each and Rs. 10,09,100 in 5 per cent, tax-free 
cumulative preference shares of Rs. 100 each. 

Counts of Yam Spun ; 16s, 18s, 20s, 26s, 32s, 36s and 40s, including hosiery yam. 
Spindles; 13,680; Workers: 320. 
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LUXMI COTTON MILLS LIMITED, Serampore. 


Agents: The Bengal Textile Agency Ltd., 7, Chowringhee Road, 


History of the Mills: The nulls were started in 1894 as the Bengal Spinning and 
Weaving Company, Ltd., vvith 200 looms and 20,000 spindles. In 1897, with a change 
of managing agents, the mills came to be known as the Serampore Cotton Mills Ltd., 
with 200 looms and 29,000 spindles, but went into liquidation in 1902. The mills were 
purchased by Messrs. Mulraj Gordhandas & Co., of Bombay, who named it “ Laxmi 
Tulsi Mills.” The mills had during their management 21,020 spindles, 4 mule frames 
and 200 loon^. The mills were purchased and floated under its present name. The 
Bengal Luxmi Cotton Mills Limited, in 1906 during the anti-partition and swadeshi 
movement, managed by a board of directors. The Bengal Textile Agency Ltd., took 
up the managing agency of the mills on 10th September, 1927 when the mills had 724 
looms and 36,000 spindles. The mills were electrified in 1931 and 200 looms were 
added in 1939. 


Capital History ; In 1906 the capital was Rs. 12 lakhs, but it was increased in 1908 
to Rs. 18 lakhs; howea^er, it was reduced to Rs. 7,20,000 in 1936. The authorized 
capital of Rs. 7,20,000 is divided into 18,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 40 each. The 
issued capital is Rs. 7,11,280. 


Counts of Yam Spun : 18s to 60s. 


Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris, sheeting, shirting, longcloth, mulmuL, etc. 
Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth : Through local dealers. 

Spindles: 31,564; Looms: 936; Workers: 2,774. 


Directors: Rai S. C. Chaudhuri Bahadur, Mr. D. N. Bhattacherjee, Khan Bahadur 
A. Rahman, Rai Bahadur B. K. Bose, and Mr. S. N. Sen. 


BENGAL NAGPUR COTTON MILLS LIMITED, Nnandgaon 
(Eastern Railway), Madhya Pradesh. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Co., Ltd., 4, Bankshall Street, 
Calcutta 1. 

History of the Mill: The mill was built in 1893 by Raja Bahadur Balram Dass of 
Nandagaon State and the C.P. Mills Company, Ltd. In 1896 the C. P. Mills Company, 
Ltd., was liquidated by the Commissioner for Eastern States, purchased by Messrs. Shaw 
Wallace & Co., Ltd., and refounded as B.N.C.M. 

The mill started with 3,000 spindles and 156 looms. In 1896 this was increased 
to 15,000 spindles and 256 looms. Since then a gradual increase to 30,000 spindles 
and 624 looms was effected. In 1951 the mill was electrified throughout and the looms 
were increased to 815. 

Capital Histop^: The initial capital was Rs. 12 lakhs, then increased to Rs. 21 
lakhs by a fresh issue of Rs. 9 lakhs in 1947, and in the year 1949 by a bonus issue 
the capital was increased to the present figure of Rs. 30 lakhs, made up of 3,000 pre¬ 
ference shares of Rs. 100 each and 270,000 shares of Rs. 10 each. 

Counts of Yarn Spun: Up to 54s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Coarse and medium cloth. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Mosquito netting. 

Selling Organization: Mill’s own retail shop at Rajnandgaon. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth: Hassam Ayub, Rajnandgaon. 

Spindles: 29,936; Looms: 815; Workers: 2,645. 
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Agents: Kasturchand Dadabhoy & Co., H.O. 24-B, Hamam Street, Fort, Bombay 1. 

History of the Mill: First started on 28th May, 1885, the managing agency of 
Messrs. Jehangir Hormasjee & Co., changed in 1903 to Messrs. Kasturchand Daga 
and Sons; in 1924 it was taken over by Messrs. Kasturchand Dadabhoy & Co. 


Capital History: capital is Rs. 5,50,000, divided into 2,750 ordinary shares of 
Rs. 200 each, of which 1,361 shares have been issued for cash and 903 shares issued 
without cash consideration, 486 shares were issued at a discount of 25 per cent, per 
share in 1892. 


Counts of Yarn Spun: 18s and 22s warp and 18s and 28s weft; 10s, 20s, 22s, 
26s, 28s for reeling. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven; Shirting, chhadar, dhotis, mazri cloth, canvas, 
coating, etc. 

Sales Organization: The mill’s production is sold from the mill premises and 
at the head office of the company at Bombay. 

Spindles: 21,384; Looms: 369; Workers: 1,500. 


BHALAKIA MILLS CO., LTD., 

Kankaria Road, P. O. Box No. 29, Ahmedabad. 

Agents: Messrs. Chandulal & Co., Ltd., whose Managing Agent is Sheth Popatlal 
Jethalal Bhalakia. 



Late Sheth Narottamdas 
Jethalal Bhalakia 


History of the Mill: The mill was started in 1929 
by the late Sheth J. P. Bhalakia and the late Sheth C. K. 
Mashniwala. Sheth C. K. Mashruwala resigned in 
1931 ; so J. P. Bhalakia took the burden of management 
on himself. He died in 1937 and was succeeded by his 
elder son, the late Sheth N. J. Bhalakia. He had a keen 
organizing instinct. During his management, the mill 
made good progress. He won the heart of his fellow 
mill agents and the public by his obliging and generous 
nature. He died in 1952 and was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Sheth Popatlal Jethalal Bhalakia. 

The mill, when it was started, had 16,000 spindles 
and 400 looms without any processing department. In 
1935, 400 additional looms were installed and in 1941, 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing departments were added. 
In 1945, the cloth printing department was started, fully 
equipped with ager, soaper, etc., in 1950. In 1951, 
Obermaier cheese and beam dyeing plant was installed. 


Capital History: The mill was started with an authorized capital of Rs. 15,00,000, 
consisting of 15,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. 12,000 shares were issued; 
9,459 shares were subscribed and fully paid-up. In 1941, further capital of Rs. 5,00,000 
consisting of 5,000 cumulative first preference shares, fully paid-up, was added. In 
1948, authorized capital was further increased by Rs. 4 lakhs. 995 redeemable cumu¬ 
lative second preference shares of Rs. 100 each were issued as fully paid-up. 

Counts of Yam Spun; 18s, 24s, 32s, 36s and 40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Suds, dhotis, shirting, sheeting, i>oplin, longcloth, 
printed chintz, etc. 

Selling Agents for Cloth: Seth Popatlal Mulchand and Company, Dharamraj Gali, 
Mulji Jetha Market, Bombay. 

Spindles: 18,580; Looms: 400; Workers: about 1,400. 























































































and weaving mill as part of the Company. 
Land was bought at Sewri, and the 
foundation-stone was laid in 1907. 


So by 1907 the old Dye Works sponsored 
two large projects—the Textile Mills 
and now the Spring Mills. In 1908, a 
bleaching and dyeing shed was added 
to the Textile Mills, where over 50 bales 
of cloth were bleached, dyed and finished 
daily. In 1914, a Waste Plant was in¬ 
stalled and all waste materials from the 


Mills were turned into cotton blankets 
for sale; the latest addition to this plant 
being a Sueding machine. 1935 saw the 
addition of a Printing Plant. 


Amalgamation 

Internal competition arose between the 
products of the two sister Mills and the 
Directors decided to amalgamate the 
concerns. Accordingly, the Textile Manu- 
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facturing Company, Ltd., was absorbed 
in 1918, into the original Bombay Dye¬ 
ing and Manufacturing Company, Ltd., 
of which the Spring Mills was already 
a part. 

The products of both Mills gained a 
leading position in the market through 
their superlative quality. 

In order to facilitate the purchase, ginning 
and pressing of raw cotton, a ginning 
factory was put up in conjunction with 
the Century Spinning and Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd. It is known as the 
Nowrosjee Wadia Ginning and Pressing 
Company, Ltd. 


The Company Today 

The Spring Mills at present is the biggest 
textile mill under a single roof in India. 
The two Mills together have a total 
number of 1,96,936 spindles and 4,911 
looms. Both Mills were fully elec¬ 
trified by 1938, and considerable re¬ 
placement and reorganization of machi¬ 
nery has taken place since. A Cheese 
Dyeing plant has been added to the Dye 
Works, and the Mills have benefited by 
the addition of a Mercerizing range. 
Automatic High Speed Winding and 
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came out as Assistant Dyer on a salary 
of £10 a month. The Company also 
apipointed Mr. Dhunjibhoy Hormusjee as 
Auditor on Rs. 200 a year. 


Growing Reputation 

The products of the Dye Works became 
very well known for their quality and 
were in great demand. The works at 
Mahim were being steadily enlarged 
and more land acquired. The capital 



of the Company was increased to Rs. 12 
lakhs in 1900. 

Until 1921, the Company held a mono¬ 
poly of dyeing Turkey Red yarn with a 
special process from Alizarine, and total 
production went as high as 25,000 lbs. 
a day. The introduction of German 
manufactured dyes and chemicals into 
the country interfered with the business 
later, but the Dye Works still continued 
to do well. 

Fresh Undertakings 

Due to the large quantities of dyed yarn 
produced by the Dye Works between 
1880 and 1895, there was difficulty in 
buying enough suitable grey yarn. The 
Directors therefore decided on the obvi¬ 
ous course of having their own spinning 
mill attached to the works. 

The Textile Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd., was accordingly formed in 1895, 
its chief purpose being to supply the 
Dye Works with grey yarn. By 1898, 
the Mill had 37,500 spindles and huge 
quantities of yarn of coarse counts were 
being exported to China. 


Sir Cusrow Wadiap Kt., 
Director t 1898. Chairman, 
1899-1905. Senior Partner of 
the Agents* Firm, 


Str Ness Wadia, 
K. B. E,, C. /. E., 
Director 1895. 
Chairman, 1906-52. 
Senior Partner of 
the Agents* Firm. 
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The gradual loss of the China market 
caused the Directors to reconsider their 
policy, and they decided to erect a loom 
shed in order to utilize all the yarn 
produced by the Mill. By 1905 the 
Textile Mills could not spare sufficient 
yarn to the Dye Works, as the entire 
output was required for weaving. 

The time was ripe for a fresh project, 
and the Directors unanimously agreed 
on the necessity of establishing a spinning 
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Humble Beginnings^ 

The origin of the Company makes 
absorbing reading. Mr. Dinshaw (after¬ 
wards Sir Dinshaw) Manockjee Petit 
owned a cotton spinning and weaving 
mill at Tardeo, of which Mr. Nowrosjee 
Nusserwanjee Wadia was Manager. They 
bought Turkey Red and other dyed 
yarns from abroad for weaving fancy 
cloth, and one day decided to carry out 
the dyeing process in the country instead. 

Messrs. Petit and Wadia were fortunate 
in securing the services of Mr. Reid and 
Mr. Alston of Glasgow, both of whom 
had years of experience with a Scottish 
firm of dyers. Mr. Reid brought out 
various dyes and chemicals with him 
and experimented in dyeing yarn and 
cotton. This proved successful, and the 
new associates advised that the industry 
could be safely launched. 

Mr. Reid accordingly visited various 
sites that might have suited the new 
Dye Works, and finally decided on the 
Mahim foreshore—“ admeasuring about 
22,000 yards, at a cost of about Rs. 5,000 
including brokerage and other charges.” 

The capital of the infant Company was 





were: 


Mr. D. M. Petit (Chairman) 

Mr. J. M. Alston 
Mr. N. N. Wadia 
Mr. W. Reid 

Their remuneration was fixed at Rs. 85 
each a month. Mr. William Reid was 
appointed Manager on a salary of Rs. 335 
a month in addition to his income as 
a Director. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the Company began very modestly, 
with limited capital. 

The Company was registered on 23rd 
August 1879. The first meeting of the 
Directors was held on 13th September 
and the foundation-stone of the new 
building was laid by Mr. Dinshaw 
Petit—“ according to the custom and 
usage of the country.” 

Early Difficulties 

The Company lost money the first two 
years and could not have continued to 
operate without Mr. Dinshaw Petit’s 
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The Hoti'ble Mr. Nowrosjee N. Wadia, 

A.M.I.C.E., Founder and \st Director, Chairman, 1895-99* 

Sofe Agent, 1879-95, and thereafter Senior Partner of the 
Agents' Firm, 

help. His loans, totalling almost 2 lakhs 
of rupees, tided the organization over 
its initial crises. 

By 1885 the Company was on a paying 
basis. A further 21,916 square yards of 4 , 
land was bought to extend the works; ^ 
the Directors decided to increase the 
capiital; and Mr. Reid’s request for an , 
assistant was acted upon. Mr. John Muir 



































fir requirements here at cost price, 
and the Company maintains the shops 
at its own expense. 


Chief Benefits 

The Company pays out about Rs. 4 
lakhs every year towards holidays with 
pay for all workers. 

The Company, as employer, contributes 
Rs. 8 lakhs per annum towards the 
Provident Fund of its employees; and 
Rs. I lakh per annum towards the 
. Employees’ State Insurance. 

{ -- 

F Co-operative Credit Societies are func¬ 
tioning briskly at both Mills, the total 
membership being 4,377 at present. 

Literacy classes are now conducted at 
the Spring Mills and operatives are 
given elementary education free. There 
is a Sports Club, too, with facilities for 
cricket and other popular sports. 

In Conclusion 

The contribution of the Company to¬ 
wards the economic progress of the 
country has been substantial. The cotton 
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textile industry is a national asset, and 
the Company has played its part 
worthily in both its growth and estab¬ 
lishment. 

The Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., started in 1879 as a 
limited liability company with a capital 
of Rs. 1 lakh, which has now increased 
to Rs. 251 lakhs. Its employees number 
9,229 persons, who receive af roximately 
Rs. 1| crores in salaries and vages. It is 
a far cry from the first r ce of land 
bought in Mahim to the al area of 


over 5 lakh square yards now of the 
Company’s properties. 


The Company produces the most varied 
types of cotton materials, grey, bleached 
and dyed; and as a result has a network 
of constituents and clients all over the 
world. The way the Company’s- export 
trade has developed can be gauged by 
the following—in 1948 the value of 
products exported was Rs. 1,17,27,241, 
and in 1953 the figures of total yard¬ 
age exported and their value have 
more than doubled. 
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ARAT SPINNING AND WEAVING CO., LTD., Hubli 

^ist. Dharwar). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Purshotam Govindjee & Co., Gool Mansion, Homji 
Street, Fort, Bombay 1. 

History of the Mill: The mills were originally known in 1886 as the Southern 
Maharatta Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., managed by their secretaries and 
managers, Messrs. P. Chrystal & Co. In 1910 the management changed hands and the 
mills were managed by Messrs. Forbes, Forbes Campbell & Co., Ltd. In 1915 the 
Southern Maharatta Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., went into liquidation and 
the mills restarted in 1916 with the name of Hubli Mills Ltd., managed by Messrs. Forbes 
Forbes Campbell & Co., Ltd. In 1920 they again changed hands and were known as 
the Bharat Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., managed by Messrs. Purshotam 
Govindjee & Co. 

The mills started in 1886 with 16,528 spindles. Later on in 1899 spindlage was 
increased to 34,072 spindles and, in 1900, 500 looms were installed. Subsequently in or 
about 1922, 100 more looms were added and dyeing, hand bleaching and waste plant 
were installed. In 1932, the steam turbine took the place of the steam engine. 

Authorised Capital: Rs. 32,75,000 divided into 65,500 ordinary shares of Rs. 50 
each, fully paid. 

Counts of Yam Spun: From Us to 32s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Medium counts longcloth, leopard, shirting, sheeting, 
twill, drill, dhotis, saris, etc. 

Spindles : 28,904 ; Looms: 604 ; Workers : 2,500. 

Directors: Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, K.B.E., C.I.E. (Chairman), Messrs. Nana- 
lal Haridas, Hirjee Purshotam, Matharadas Haridas, Devji Damodar and Surendra 
Maganlal. 



BHARAT SURYODAYA MILLS CO., LTD. (formerly India 
Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd.), Kankaria Road, Railwaypura, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Chaturbujdas K. M. & Co., Post Box No. 125, 
Ahmedabad. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 15,00,000 ; Spindles ; 16,464 ; Ixxoms: 412; Workers : 645. 

BHARAT VIJAYA MILLS LTD. (formerly Kalol Kapadia Spinning 
and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd.), Kalol (North Gujarat). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Ramanlal Champaklal & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 11,30,000; Spindles: 16,824; Looms: 320; Workers: 618. 


BHARATKHAND TEXTILE MFG. CO., LTD., Camp Road, 
near Girdharnagar, P. B. No. 30, Ahmedabad. 

Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents: Jivanlal Girdharlal & Co., Ltd., Managing 
Agents; Jivanlal Girdharlal & Sons. 

History of the Mill: The mill was started in 1905 by the late Sheth Jivanlal 
Girdharlal with the co-operation and guidance of the late Sheth Mangaldas Girdhardas 
and Sheth Chamanlal Girdhardas, as a spinning mill of 10,000 spindles. In 1910 a small 
loom shed and preparatory machines were added. Since then it has grown into a full- 
fledged textile mill with 36,024 spindles and 914 looms installed. An entirely new mill, 
called mill No. 2, with about 25,000 spindles and 400 looms, was erected in and 
started in 1929 without calling for any new capital. 
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Capital History: The paid-up capital of the mill in 1905 was Rs. 4,25,000. It 
was raised to Rs. 8,50,000 by the issue of paid-up preference shares. During the years 
1943-49 the paid-up capital was further raised by the issue of more paid-up preference 
shares. At present the paid-up capital of the company is Rs. 21,25,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 18s, 24s, 32s, 42s; 42s, 50s, and 58 x 78s combed. 


Varieties of Cloth Woven : Saris, dhotis, sucis, mull, voile, lawn, longcloth, coating, 
doria, poplin, coloured and white, etc., in coarse, medium, fine and superfine counts. 

Selling Agents for Cloth : Messrs. B. C. Nawn & Bros., Ltd., Calcutta ; Messrs. M. 
Mohanlal & Co., Madras, and Messrs. Motabhoy and Sons, Bombay. 


Spindles: 36,024 ; Looms: 914; Workers: 1,962. 


BIHAR COTTON MILLS LIMITED, Phulwarl Sharil (Patna). 

Managing Agents: Kashinath & Co., Ltd. 

History of the Mill: Established 5th January, 1937, the following managing direc¬ 
tors of Kashinath & Co., Ltd., Managing Agents of the company, have been nmning 
the mill since January 1943 : Messrs. N. M. Bhuwalka, K. L. Dhandhania, S. B. Goenka 
and M. L. Goenka. 

Several old machines have been overhauled and kept in running condition. 

Capital: The company’s authorized capital is Rs. 25,00,000, divided into 100,000 
ordinary shares of Rs. 25 each. The issued capital is Rs. 4,24,050. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 18s and 20s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris, markin, etc. 

Sales Organixatioo: Own selling organi 2 :ation. 

Spindles: 8,000; Looms: 159; Workers: 750. 

Directors: Messrs. Kishorilal Dhandhania, Shewbhagwan Goenka, Nathmull 
Bhuwalka, Ratanlal Goenka, Shewkaranlal Maskara, Balmukund Bajoria, Laduram 
Saraogi, and Bhanwarilal. 


BIHARI MILLS LTD., Near Khokra Mahemdabad, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Motilal Harilal & Co., Ltd., Post Box No. 4, 
Ahmedabad. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 17,20,000; Spindles: 18,240; Looms: 440; Workers: 831. 

BIJLI COTTON MILLS LTD. (formerly Tulsidas Tejpal Mills, Ltd.), 
Mendu Road, Hathras City. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. N. K. Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 15,00,000; Spindles: 16,520; Looms: 20; Workers: 703. 

BIJOY COTTON MILLS LTD., 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Himatsingka and Sons, Ltd., 6, Old Post Office Street, 
Calcutta. 

Spindles: 20,000. 

BINOD MILLS CO., LTD., Ujjain (including Deepchand Mills). 

History of the Mill: The Binod Mills Company, Ltd., was founded in 1913 under 
the patronage of His late Highness Maharaja Madhavrao Scindia of Gwalior, with a 
capital of Rs. 20,00,000 divided into shares of Rs. 100 each. The capital of the com- 






ly was raised to Rs. 60,00,000 in 1949 by transferring Rs. 40 lakhs from reserves to 
[e capital account, and the company issued 40,000 bonus shares to the holders of the 
original 20,000 shares, alloting two bonus shares against one original share. 

The Binod Mill was originally started with 492 looms and 19,912 spindles. From 
time to time looms and spindles were increased and in 1934 the Deepchand Mill, 
formerly Shipra Mill, was purchased with 392 looms and 15,108 spindles. The total 
looms and spindles in both the mills now are 1,339 looms and 56,176 spindles. 

After the last war the company has spent over Rs. 40 lakhs over the improvement 
and modernization of existing plant and on new machinery, which mainly comprises 
11,000 Japanese spindles of latest make, 5,460 T. & S. spindles equipped with Casa¬ 
blanca high drafting 510 A type complete with Platts single line blow-room, T. & S. 
cards. A-10 draw-frames and totally enclosed 2-zone high draft inters, which are 
the first of their kind in India. High speed winding and warping machines with 
electric creels of latest German make have been added. 

Ihe dyeing, bleaching and finishing sections have been enlarged and remodelled 
with automatic jiggers. Italian machinery as well as jiggers made in their own 
Bhupendra Iron and Metal Works, have been installed. Cone and cheese dyeing plant 
has been added. A new seven-bowl calender of Sir James Farmer Norton make has 
recently been added. 

The mills have printing and raising sections, and also an absorbent cotton-wool 
plant, which supplied large orders to the Government during the war, and since has 
been suppying the requirements of hospitals in Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan, and other 
States. 

The company have a silk mill also, named Binod Silk and Art Silk Mills, which 
is a self-contained unit with 62 looms, and manufactures satin, voile, georgette and 
other qualities. 

In addition to the internal market, the mill products are exported to Middle and 
Far Eastern countries and Australia. 

There are various labour welfare activities and the management run a well-equipped 
hospital by the name of Shri Bimalchandra Hospital for indoor and outdoor patients, 
a creche, and a school. The total complement of labour is about 5,000. At present 
102 quarters have been constructed for workers, and another 100 will shortly be con¬ 
structed. There are many well furnished bungalows and residential quarters for the staff. 

BIRLA COTTON SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS 

LTD. (formerly Hanoman and Mahadeo S. and W. Mills), P. O. Birla Lines, 
Delhi. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Birla Bros., Ltd., 8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 15,00,000; Spindles: 39,896; Looms: 998; Workers: 1,582. 

BOMBAY COTTON YARN MILLS, Mathuradas Mills Compound, 
Lower Parel, Bombay 13. 

Proprietors: Messrs. Priyakant O. Parikh and Chandrakant M. Parikh. 

History of the Mill: Started about 1945, by Messrs. Kotecha & Co., it was called 
Bombay Cotton Waste Mills Ltd., and was purchased in 1953, under the new name 
of Bombay Cotton Yam Mills. 

Counts of Yarn Spun: 6s, 10s, 12s, 14s, 18s and 20s. 

Selling Agents for Yarn : Bombay Textile Mills, Bombay, and other local parties 

Spindles : 10,000 ; Workers : 450. 

BOMBAY TEXTILE MILLS, Suryodaya Mills Compound, Tardeo, 
Bombay, 7. 

Proprietors: Mr. Priyakant Ochhavlal Parikh. 

History of, the Mill: Although originally established in 1940, the mill was pur¬ 
chased in April 1946 by the present proprietor. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Sheeting, drill, tussore, dhotis, longcloth. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced : Webbing, newar and putties. 

Looms : 213 ; Workers : 490. 


BOWREAH COTTON MILLS CO., LTD., Bowreah (Howrah^ 
(Eastern Rly.) 

JVianaging Agents: The mill was for some time under the management of Messrs. 
R. Macallister & Co., and was taken over in July, 1879 by Messrs. Kettlewell Bullcn 
8l Co., Ltd., 21, Strand Road, Calcutta. 

Paid-up Capital: The paid-up capital of the company is Rs. 18 00,000 consisting 
of Rs. 6,00,000 in 6,000 ordinary shares of Rs. lOO each and Rs. 12,00,000 in 
6,000 8 per cent, (tax free) “A” cumulative preference shares and 6,000 7 per 
cent (tax free) “ B ” non-cunaulative preference shares of Rs. 100 each. “ A ” pre¬ 
ference shares carry preferential claim to dividend and repayment of capital prior to 
“ B ” preference and ord.nary shares. “ B ” preference shares carry preferential claim 
to dividend only, prior to ordinary shares, but as regards capital these shares rank 
pari passu with the ordinary. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Dhotis, saris, markins, chaddars, mulls, voils, poplins, 
longcloths, coatings, drills, dedsutis, dosutis, etc., etc. 

Counts of Yam Spun; 14s to 40s and 60s to 80s (carded). 

^ Spindles: 42,872; Looms: 841; Workers: 1,861. 

Directors: Messrs. G. J. Gardner (Chaiiman), A. D. Kitching and Gokulchand 
Bangur. 

BRADBURY MILLS LTD., Ripon Road, Jacob Circle, Bombay. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Ramnarain Sons Ltd., Imperial Bank Building, Bank 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 24,75,000; Spindles: 38,208; Looms: 860; Workers: 1,194. 

Directors: Messrs. Ramniwas Ramnarain (Chairman), Madanmohan Ramnarain, 
Radhakrishna Ramnarain, Jeejeebhoy R. B. Jeejeebhoy, Nanabhoy Byramjee Jeejeebhoy 
and Dinsha K. Oaji. 

BRITISH INDIA CORPORATION LIMITED, Cawnpore 
Cotton Mills Branch, Cooperganj and Juhi Factory, Kanpur. 

Managing Agents: The British India Corporation Ltd., Sutherland House, Kanpur. 

History of the Mill: In the year 1880, Mr. John Harwood, a weaving master in 
the employ of the Elgin Mills Company, Ltd., started a small spinning and weaving 
concern in tiled sheds erected on the site of the present Cawnpore Cotton Mills Waste 
Yam Mill. 

In 1882 Mr. Harwood’s “venture” was formed into a limited company, under 
the name and style of The Cawnpore Cotton Mills Company, Ltd., with a capital of 
jR.s. 10 lakhs. Shortly afterwards the company built the present No. 2 Mill and 
installed therein carding and spinning machinery. From this time onwards, the com¬ 
pany’s record was one of progress and expansion in that two large carding and spin¬ 
ning mills were erected and equipped with new machinery imported from England. 
Later the existing weaving sheds were added and, in 1902, a complete new plant 
installed, the old looms, which had been purchased second-hand, being sold. The 
necessity of utilizing wastes to the best advantage resulted in the erection of an addi¬ 
tional building and the installation of machinery for the express purpose of spinning 
yarns for durries, for which there was at that time a large demand. 

The company later proceeded to acquire the land and property at Juhi, known 
as the “Wense Tannery,” and built an entirely new spinning mill, which commenced 
to function in 1912. 

With the outbreak of the Great War of 1914-18, the manufacture of tents and 
durries on a large scale was undertaken at the Juhi Mills. 

On being incorporated in the British India Corporation, Ltd., in 1920, the policy 
of expansion and progress was maintained, the next step being to improve the bleach¬ 
ing and dyeing plants, the former having been designed to deal with a very small 
proportion of the mills’ output and the latter confined to the dyeing of indigo and 
mineral khaki. Subsequently, in 1922, a complete and up-to-date dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing plant was installed. This enabled the company to find fresh outlets for 
its manufactures and, at the same time, meet the ever-changing public demand. 
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Varieties of Cloth Woven: Markin, sheeting, longcloth, shirting, sucis, twill, drill, 
dhotis, etc. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth: Messrs. Sharma & Co., Generalganj, Kanpur. 
Spindles: Mule 33,552 and ring 37,040; Looms: 972 ; Workers: 6,000. 

BROACH FINE COUNTS SPINNING AND WEAVING 

CO., LTD. (formerly Broach Industrial Cotton Spinning and Weaving 
Co., Ltd.), Station Road, Broach. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Brijlal Bilasrai & Co., Agakhan Building, Dalai Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 20,00,000 ; Spindles: 28,848 ; Looms! 542. 

BUCKINGHAM AND CARNATIC COMPANY, 7. Armenian 

Street, Madras. (Mills situated In Perambur, Madras) 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Binny & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 

History of the Mill: The Buckingham Mill commenced work in 1878 and the 
Carnatic Mill in 1884. 

In 1920 the Buckingham and Carnatic Company, Ltd., came into being, the Buck¬ 
ingham Mill Company, Ltd., and the Carnatic Mill Company, Ltd., having been taken 
over by this new company, and Messrs. Binny & Co., (Madras) Ltd., were appointed 
managing agents. 

The Buckingham and Carnatic Company, Ltd., first installed Northrop automatic 
looms in 1914 and at the present time approximately 88 per cent, of the total loom 
strength consists of automatic looms. They are sole licensees in India for Tootall 
Broadhurst Lee Company’s patented anti-crease process and are the first registered 
users in India of Cluett Peabody & Co.’s “Sanforised” registered compressive shrink¬ 
age process. 

Capital History : The company was formed in 1920 with an authorized capital of 
Rs. 2,50,00,000 divided into 2,00,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and 50,000 7i 
per cent, preference shares of Rs. 100 each. Of this 89,239 ordinary shares and 21,302 
1\ per cent, preference shares are issued and fully subscribed. 

In June 1948 a further 89,239 ordinary shares were issued as bonus shares on 
the basis of one bonus share for each ordinary share held. 

In early 1952 a debenture loan was floated for Rs. 1,00,00,000 and was fully 
subscribed. The debentures carry interest at 5 per cent, less tax. 

Counts of Yarn Spun: From 2s to 80s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Drills, especially mineral khaki, cotton tussore, gaber¬ 
dine and cord, ‘Hanava’ and ‘Riviera’ crease-resisting suitings, ‘Lustalin* poplin, 
crepe, cellular shirting, casement cloth, seersucker, sheets and sheeting. ‘Artlin’ staple 
fibre fabrics, etc. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Waterproof canvas, cotton blankets, terry 
towels, serviettes, tapes and jacquard furnishing fabrics and cloth for the coated 
abrasives industry. 

Selling Organization : Showrooms and retail sale depots at Ramakoti Buildings, 
3/47 Rattan Bazaar Road, Madras—3 ; Paradise Buildings, Mount Road, Madras—2 ; 
3, Waterloo Street, P.B. No. 287, Calcutta—1 ; Transport House. Causeway, Fort, 
Bombay—1 ; Connaught House, Connaught Place, New Delhi. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth : Fully represented throughout India and in 
most overseas countries. Inquiries should be addressed to the B. & C. Co., Ltd., P. O. 
Box 66, Madras. 

Spindles: 120 356; Looms: 2,787; Workers: 14,500. 

Directors: Messrs. R. E. Castell, Purushotham Doss Gocoola Doss, N. Barlow, 
B. D. V. Ramaswamy, E. J. M. Leigh and M. A. Sreenivasan. 


Basanti 

Cotton 

Mills 

Ltd 


Mills at 

Panihati 

24-Parganas 




Managing Agents 

Calcutta Agency Ltd 

24, Netaji Subhas Road 

CALCUTTA 
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BURHANPUR TAPTI MILLS 
LIMITED 

Lalbag. Burhanpur R. S., 

Nimar District, Madhya Pradesh. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. P. N. Mehta and 
Sons, Cook’s Building, 324 Hornby Road, 

Bombay, 1. 

History of the Mill: The mill was registered 
in 1906 and the firm known as Messrs. Haji Bhai 
Lalji & Co., were the managing agents. There¬ 
after, the managing agency was taken over by the 
finn of Messrs. Cowasji Dinsha and Brothers. 

Messrs. P. N. Mehta and Sons took over the 
managing agency from them in 1942, and are 
continuing in that capacity. Mr. P. N. Mehta 


Since the year 1942, considerable renovation has been made in various depart¬ 
ments, old machinery replaced and certain additional machinery installed, as below: 
Two lines of single process blowroom machinery ; over 200 new looms installed and 
worked ; one beam and cheese dyeing plant; four high speed winding machines instat¬ 
ed and working; two high speed warping machines installed and working; two slasher 
sizing machines ; two diesel generating sets installed ; one water softening plant instal¬ 
led; 31 cards installed; one pneumatic power hammer; one new mechanic shop, 
consisting of up-to-date and modern equipment provided; humidification system 


of spinning department was improved; a foundry was installed as well as 
two transformers of 1,000 k.v.a. Besides certain departments have been electrified, 
and the electrification of the remaining departments is in progress. 

Capital History; The company had originally an authorized capital of Rs. 12 
lakhs, divided into 12,000 shares of Rs. 100 each, and all the shares were fully sub¬ 
scribed and paid-up. However, in the year 1949, the authorized capital was raised to 
Rs. 48 lakhs divided into 48,000 shares of Rs. 100 each. Further, 6,000 shares were 
issued at a premium of Rs. 50, making the total issue of 18,000 shares. Permission 
has been obtained for the issue of 5i per cent, taxable debentures, which are expected 
to be issued shortly. 

Counts of Yam Spun : Cotton yarn Hs count upto 40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Shirting, shirting coating, longcloth, dhotis, saris, suds, 
gadipat, drill, etc. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth : Messrs. B. N. F. Kekausji & Co., Ltd., Mulji 
Jetha Market, Dharamraj Galli, Bombay. 


Spindles: Ring 29,512, mule 416 and doubling 1.892; Looms: 730; Workers: 
about 3,000. 

Directors: Messrs. Pirojsha Nusserwanji Mehta, Chairman (ex-Officio), Balchandas 
Gowardhandas, Temasp Ardeshir Patel, Khan Bahadur Framroz Dhunjishaw Mehta, 
M.I.E, (Ind.), M 1 Mech.E. (Lond.), Messrs. Nariman Khurshedji Suntook, M.A., LL.B., 
Pranlal Devkaran Nanjee, Jehangir Maneckji Darukhanawalla, B.Sc., (Edin.) Civil, 
M.I.Struct.E. (Lond.), A.I.A.A. & S. (London). Dr. Sorabji Navroji Deboo, 
M.B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. and Mr. Fredoon Pirojsha Mehta, B.Sc. B. Met. (England). 



THE BURHANPUR TAPTI MILL, LTD., burhanpur 

Managing Agents : P* N# MEHTA & SONS 

Head Office: Cook’s Building, 324, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay, I 


Manufacturers of Cotton Yarn 
Fancy Coatings, Shirtings, Sucles, 
Sheetings, Bleached Longcloths, Mulls, 


and Plecegoods, 
Poplins, Grey 
etc. 


The Mills have 30,OCX) Spindles and 750 working Looms, whereas 
the Installed and erected looms number 1,000, with complete 
and up-to-date Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machinery. 
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THE BINOD MILLS COMPANY, LIMITED 

Established in 1914 

(Including the DEEPCHAND HILLS) 

Under the Patronage of H. H. Maharaja Scindia, Rajpramukh of Madhya Bharat 

Paid-up Capital Rs. 60,00,000. Divided into Shares of Rs. 100/- each. 

• 

Cotton Spinners and Weavers, Manufacturers of Absorbent Cotton Wool and Lint 

Cloth, Art Silk Fabrics, Textile Auxiliaries, Oils, Washing and Toilet Soaps. Spindle_ 

Tapes, Small Oil Engines, Dyeing and Bleaching Machinery, Cast Iron Pipes and 
Specials, Machinery Spare Parts, etc., etc. 


UJJAIN-MADHYA BHARAT 

Telegram: << binod*’ • Codes used: A B C 5th & 6th Editions and Bentley’s • Telephone No : 144 


Total No. of Spindles at work: Binod 37,932; 
Deepchand 20,780, Total No. of Looms at 
work: Binod 858. Silk Looms 62. Deepchand 
480. Total No. of hands employed: 5,000. 


TYPE OF GOODS PRODUCED : All kinds 
of Dyed, Bleached, Printed and Grey Cloth, 
Absorbent Cotton Wool and Lint Cloth, 
Satins, Voiles and Georgettes, etc., etc. 


e 




Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents: 


SETH BiNODiRAM BALCHAND 


Auditors: 

Messrs. S. B. BILIMORIA 8r CO. 

Registered Accountants. 


Rai Bahadur Seth Lalchand B. Sethi, 
Chairman and Managing Director. 


Other Concerns : Binod Art Silk Mills, Bhupendra 
Iron and Metal Works, Naresh Ginning and Pressing 
Factory, Naresh Oil Mills, Narendra Chemical 
Works, Kaiiash Soap Factory, Pradeep Tape and 
Webbing Factory at Uj)ain, Rajendra Pressing 
Factory, Agar. 



Other Directors: I. Sir Seth Hukamchand Sarupchand, Kt. 2. Vanijya Bhushan Seth 
Nemichand B. Sethi. 3. Seth Bhanwarlal D. Sethi. 4. Danvir Seth Mannalal Onkarmal. 
5. Seth Jawerilal Ramlal Gangwal. 6. Mr. R. C. Jail, M.A., LL.B. 7. Mr. Kaiiash Chand B. Sethi. 

8. Seth Chandmal Sriklshna. 
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NEW GREAT EASTERN SPINNING & WEAVING CO., LTD 


X^HOCKEY 


NEW CITY OF BOMBAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD 
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lECEGOODS 

rey, Bleached and Coloured Cloths, Mercerised Cloths, Canvas and Ducks, Flannelettes, Blankets, Striped Shirtings, Coatings, etc., etc. 

YARNS 


Counts 4s to 70s — Cone and Cheese Yarns — Doubled Yarns 

PROCESSING 

Bleaching, Dyeing, Finishing, Raising, etc. 


CABLE address: 
’BRAD” BOM BAY 


Managing Agents 

W.H. BRADY £r CO., LTD. 

VEER NARIMAN ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY I, INDIA 



TE LEPHONE I 
2 5 0 3 6 
















The 


LAKHSHMI 


ESTABLISHED IN 18 9 8 


COTTON MFG. CO. LTD. 
SHOLAPUR 


Paid-up Capital; Rs. 48,00,000 
Workpeople employed: 4,800. 


Spindles: 51,972. 
Looms: 1,213. 


• SPECIALITIES 


Coarse Domestics 

Sails, Tent Cloth 

Canvas (Dyed and Grey) 

Domestics 

Sheetings 

Shirtings 

Longcloth 

Coatings and Trouserings 


MANAGING 

AGENTS 


Tweeds 

Furnishing Cloth 

Drills 

Checks 

Jacquard Furnishings 

Hollands 

Bed Tickings, Striped 

Fancy Yarn Coatings 

Towellings 

and Check designs 

Bed Quilts 

Jaconets 

Table Cloth 

Jacquard Counter¬ 
panes. 

Mulls 

Muslins 

Napkins 

Mock Lenos 

Lawns 

Upholstery Cloth 

Twills 

Cambrics 




9. WALLACE ST 
BOMBAY 
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The 


YISHNU 

ESTABLISHED IN 1910 


COTTON MILL LTD. 
SHOLAPUR 


Paid-up Capital: Rs. 47,66,SCO. 
Workpeople employed: 5,300. - 


Spindles: 54,280. 
Looms; 1,490, 


SPECIALITIES: 


Coarse Domestics 
Sails, Tent Cloth 

Canvas ( Dyed and 
Grey) 

Domestics 

Sheetings 

Shirtings 


Longcloth 

Coatings and 
Trouserings 

Tweeds 

Checks 

Twills 

Drills 


Hollands 

Bed Tickings,Striped 
and Check Pattern 

Table Cloth 

Napkins 

Upholstery Cloth 



Fancy Yarn Coatings 
Fancy Yarn Shirtings 
Bed Quilts 

Jacquard Counter¬ 
panes 

Mock Leno 
Towellings 


MANAGING 

AGENTS 



9, WALLACE ST 
BOMBAY 







12A 
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Millions of families depend on the durability and quality of Binny^s cloth* 
Binny’s has become a household word, meaning economy in price and 
variety in texture and design* 

DivifY'q 

UJImH a iJ are d>e pioinecrs in India of the ’San fori zed ^-shrunk process* 
Today buyers insist on seeing the ’Saaforized*-shrunk trade mark on the 
cloth they buy* They have learnt that it means economy, as well as 
long-lasting comfort and smartness* 

dtvvy’c 

JUaMH a tJ Artlin hangs beautifully and resists creases* Clothes 
made of Artlin can easily be washed at home* A wide variety of 
shades and attractive prints make distinctive dresses and suits* 


The Buckingham & Carnatic Co. Ltd., Madras. The Bangalore Woollen, 

Managing Agents : Binny & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 

BY. 9461 
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Cotswol is a popular mixture of wool and cotton — 
perfect for children’s clothes, shirts, nigjitsuits and dresses. 

Warm in winter, cool in summer, Cotswol is famous as ’the fabric that 
Air-Conditions your skin’, 

BINNYS Bangalore Silks and Georgettes are the choice of all 

women who want the besU They come in exquisite colours and designs, 
and are convenient when travelling, because they need no ironing 
when unpacked* 


BINNYS 


The fame of Indian textiles is world wide, and Binny’s 
notable part in making it so* 


Cotton & Silk Mills. Co* 


Ltd*, Bangalore - 2 
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The Late Mr. W.H.BRADY 
Founder 


§L 




I HE foundations of this famous House were laid in 1895 
in Bruce Lane, Bombay, when the late Mr. W. H. Brady, 
in partnership with the late Mr. J. F, Bradbury, commenced business as 
Machinery Agents and Importers, and Advisers on all technical matters 
relating to the cotton textile industry. 

The period was one in which cotton mills were on the increase, and 
as Mr. Brady and Mr. Bradbury were two of the best known mill managers 
of the time, their practical experience and expert knowledge of mill manage¬ 
ment and machinery helped considerably towards the firm’s progress. 

Within a decade, Bradbury Brady & Co. (as the firm was then styled) 
had extended its activities far beyond its initial business of machinery im¬ 
porters, for in 1900 the Empire Dye Works was started and in 1901 it took up 
the agency of the Colaba Land and Mill Company. This was rapidly followed 
by the agencies of the New City of Bombay Mills, the New Great Eastern 
Mills, the Sun Mill (now Dhanraj Mills) and the Bradbury Mills. 

In 1912, however, a change was made when Mr, Bradbury (in partnership 
with Mr. Knowles) restricted his business to the Agencies of these mills 
under the style of Bradbury & Co., while Mr. Brady started an independent 
business as a Machinery Agent (with Mr. Kay, Mr. Lakin and Mr. Johnson 
as junior partners) under the style of W. H. Brady & Co. 

In 1913, the latter firm was converted into a private limited liability 
company under the name and style of W. H Brady & Co., Ltd., with its 
head office in Bombay. Three years later, on the death of Mr. Bradbury, 
it took over the agencies of the Empire Dye Works, the New City of Bombay 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., the New Great Eastern Spinning and Weaving 
Company, Ltd., and the Colaba Land and Mill Company, Ltd. 


On the retirement of Mr. Brady in 1922, Sir Joseph Kay became Manag¬ 
ing Director of the firm and its progress under his management has been 
considerable. In 1928 the capital was increased and the Company commenced 
to operate on the joint stock principle without any restrictions on its shares. 
Today, the operations of the concern cover an extremely wide field, for in 
addition to its long-established textile associations, it has extended its 
activities over other classes of industry such as sugar, engineering, printing, 
insurance, etc. 

Associated with the Managing Director is a body of whole-time service 
directors, namely, Mr. W. Jenkins, Mr. J. Symon, Mr. F. Edwards. 
Mr. R. S. Smith and Mr. E. F. Morrey, while from time to time, 
branches have been established in other parts of India until the Company 
now has offices in Calcutta, Madras, Kanpur, Ahmcdabad, Coimbatore 
and Manchester (England). 

TEXTILES 

The Company has a very large Textile Machinery Import Department 
which carries comprehensive stocks of the manufactures of a number of 
British and American firms. These firms are recognized everywhere as 
makers of the highest repute and amongst them may be mentioned—^The 
British Northrop Loom Co., Ltd., Lang Bridge Ltd., Wm. Tatham Ltd. 
(who have a world-wide reputation for carding and spinning machinery 
for cotton waste and wool). Universal Winding Company (patentees of 
the famous Leesona Winding Machines), H. Brinton Company, Hugh 
Kershaw and Sons Ltd., Cocker Machine and Foundry Co., Cook & Co. 
(Manchester) Ltd., Samuel O’Neill and Sons Ltd., Small and Parkes Ltd., 
F. E. Rudman & Co., Ltd., Tragasol Products, Ltd., etc., etc. 

The Textile Department is also keenly alive to all changes which con¬ 
stantly take place in the manufacture of cotton and silk goods. It is always 


i 
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Sir JOSEPH KAY K. B. E. 
Managing Director 


ready to advise on these changes, suggest up-to-date systems, and to supply 
machinery in conformity with them. 

Being closely associated for more than fifty years with the cotton 
textile trade in India, the Company has undertaken, from time to time, 
many large contracts and in several cases has executed orders for complete 
cotton and woollen mills to the entire satisfaction of the purchasers. 

In addition to the vast textile machinery business the Company is also 
directly connected with the textile trade in its capacity of Managing Agents 
for the New City of Bombay Manufacturing Company, Ltd., the Empire 
Dyeing and Manufacturing Company, Ltd., and Secretaries and Agents 
for the New Great Eastern Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd. 

ENGINEERING 

The Company has a very large general Engineering Department, It 
carries comprehensive stocks of the manufactures of a number of British 
firms, amongst whom may be mentioned Herbert Morris Ltd., The Renold 
and Coventry Chain Company, Ltd., Hopkinsons Ltd., Geo. Kent Ltd., The 
Andrew Machine Construction Co., Ltd.,G. & J. Weir Ltd., Davidson & 
Co., Ltd., Norris Hentyand Gardners Ltd., Dicks Asbestos and Insulating 
Company, Ltd., Ashworth & Parker Ltd., Hick Hargreaves & Co., Ltd., 
Thos. Broadbent & Sons Ltd., Hoffmann Sprinkler Company, Ltd., etc. 

In keeping with the development of the engineering industry in India, 
a company under the name of The Brady Engineering Company, Ltd., was 
formed in 1946 with the object of manufacturing wholly or partially, under 
licence from their various Principals, such goods as have been imported 
in the past but which could be readily manufactured in this country. 

SUGAR 

In their General Department Messrs. W. H. Brady control the manage¬ 
ment of The Belapur Company, Ltd. This pioneer Company is not only 


one of the largest of its kind, but has recently erected a new factory which 
is the most up-to-date in India and is capable of crushing 1,000 tons of 
cane per day. 

It manufactures pure Indian sugar by modern methods from cane 
which is grown entirely on its own estate. 

PRINTING 

Messrs. W. H. Brady control the well-known Caxton Press (G. Claridge 
& Co., Ltd.) which undertakes all kinds of Printing, Lithography, Die¬ 
stamping, Bookbinding, etc. 

INSURANCE 

Insurance is another important line of business with which the Company 
has been connected for a considerable number of years. The Company 
acts as Principal Agents of first class British and Indian Insurance Companies, 
and are always in a position to give advice on, and transact practically 
all classes of Insurance business with the sole exception of life. 

OTHER INTERESTS 

The Company handles several important agencies for goods which are 
consumed on a very large scale in India, and has built up an extensive con¬ 
nection for its imports of such proprietary articles as Nicholson Files, 
Nettlefold Screws, Signode Steel Strapping, etc. 

CONCLUSION 

In a brief resume of the Company’s operations it is impossible to 
enumerate a complete list of firms for whom they act as representatives, 
but Messrs. W. H. Brady are well known to be a live and progressive 
House, staffed with experts in each branch, and possessing close connections 
with the textile trade, engineering, the sugar industry, insurance, and 
manifold other interests. 
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W. H. BRADY & CO., LTD 

Representing 



ALLEN BEAM COMPANY, New Bedford, U.S.A,, Makers of High Speed Warper Beams. 

THE ANDREW MACHINE CONSTRUCTI 9 N CO. LTD., Stockport, Makers of Humidi- 
fier Installations for Textile and other Mills. 

ASHWORTH & PARKER, LTD., Bury, Makers of High Speed Steam Engines. 

THE ATWOOD DIVISION OF THE UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Connecticut, U.S.A., 
Makers of Silk Spooling. Throwing, Twisting and Doubling Machinery. 

BATES TEXTILE MACHINE COMPANY (LEICESTER) LTD., Leicester, Makers of 
Machines for Finishing all types of Knitted Textiles. 

H. BRINTON CO., Frankford, Philadelphia, Makers of Hosiery Machinery. 

THE BRITISH NORTHROP LOOM CO. LTD., Blackburn, Makers of Northrop and 
Stafford Automatic Looms. 

THOS. BROADBENT & SONS, LTD., Huddersfield, Makers of Modern High Speed 
Hydro-Extractors. Sugar Centrifugals and Dry Cleaning Machines. 

THE COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, North Carolina, U.S.A., High 
Speed Warping and Sizing Machinery. 

COOK & CO. (Manchester) LTD., Manchester, Spinning and Doubling Travellers, Patent 
Vacuum Card Strippers, etc. 

DAVIDSON & CO. LTD., Belfast, Makers of the “ Sirocco ” Fans for Induced Draft and 
Ventilation. 

DERMATINE CO. LTD., London, Makers of Flexible Valves for Air, Water, Sewage, etc. 

DEVOGE & CO. LTD., Manchester, Makers of Jacquards, Harnesses and Card Cutting 
Machinery. 

DICK’S ASBESTOS & INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED, London, Manufacturers 
of Asbestos Goods and Packings. . 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, U.S.A., Graphite Specialities, Silica Gra¬ 
phite Paint, Graphite Grease, Flake Graphite and Lubricants for all purposes. Crucibles. 

S, DODD & SONS LTD., Oldham, England, Makers of Conversion Equipments, etc. 

DRONSFIELD BROS. LTD., Oldham, Makers of Card Mounting and Grinding Machinery, 
Roller Coverers Plant and Raising Machine Grinders. 

G. DURRANT & SONS, LTD., Stockport, Makers of Cloth Guiders, Weft Straighteners, 
Patent Selvedge Stampers, etc. 

HEALDS & REEDS CO. LTD., Baroda, Manufacturers of Healds and Reeds. 

HICK, HARGREAVES & CO. LTD., Bolton, Makers of complete Turbine or Engine 
Power Equipment, Mill Gearing, etc., etc. 

THE HOFFMANN SPRINKLER CO. LTD., Manchester, Makers of the Patent Hoffmann 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colorado, U.S.A., Evener and Cone Belts, etc. 
HOPKINSONS, LTD., Huddersfield, Makers of Mountings and Fittings for all classes of 
Engines and Boilers and of Centrifugal Oil Purifiers. 

GEORGE KENT, LTD., Luton, Makers of Air, Water and Steam Meters, Pyrometers, etc. 
GOODBRAND & CO. LTD., Stalybridge, England, Textile Testing Machines and Instru¬ 
ments, Bundling Presses, etc. 

HUGH KERSHAW & SONS, LTD., Mossley, Specialists in Roller Cloths, Sizing Flannel, 


LANG BRIDGE, LTD., Accrington, Makers of all kinds of Machinery for Bleachers, Dyers, 
Finishers and Calico Printers. Every description of High-class Tin Work. 

MACADAM & CO. LTD., Manchester, Manufacturers of Stamping Pastes, etc. 

HERBERT MORRIS, LTD., Loughborough, Makers of Cranes, Pulley Blocks, Runways, 
Conveyors and all kinds of Lifting Tackle. 


MOUNT ENGINEERING (SALES) COMPANY, Oldham, England, Makers of 
Hydraulic Lift Trucks, etc. 

NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY, Providence, U.S.A., Makers of every description of 
Files and Rasps. 

NORRIS HENTY & GARDNERS, LTD., Patricroft, Manchester, Makers of Internal 
Combustion Engines for transport, marine and industrial purposes. 

OLDHAM ROPE & TWINE CO. LTD., Oldham, Makers of high-class Tubular and other 
Bandings, Ropes, etc., etc. 

SAMUEL O’NEILL & SONS, LTD., Makers of Paper Tubes and Cones for the Textile 
Industry. 

PETRIE & McNAUGHT LIMITED, Rochdale, Makers of Machinery for Washing and 
Drying Wool. 

POWER HOUSE COMPONENTS LIMITED, Nottingham, Manufacturers of “ WAYNE ’* 
Patent Self-Winding Electric Cable Reels and Fuel Economy Specialities. 

THE RENOLD & COVENTRY CHAIN CO. LTD., Manchester, Precision Chain 
Engineers. Makers of Transmission and Conveying Chains, Wheels and Accessories 
for all mechanical purposes. 

ROSE BROS. (GAINSBOROUGH) LTD., Confectionery Wrapping Machines. 

THE ROTAMETER MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED, Croydon, Surrey, 
Manufacturers of Flow Meters for all Gases and Liquids. 

F. E. RUDMAN & CO. LTD., Radcliffe, Makers of Mercine Glaze and Chemicals for 
Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers. 

WM. RYDER LTD., Bolton, England, Makers of Flyers, Spindles, Collars and 
Fluted Rollers, etc. 

SANDERSON & COMPANY (TEXTILE ENGINEERS) LTD., Manchester, 3, Makers of 
Automatic Vacuum Steaming Plant. 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., Chicago, U.S.A.. Patentees of the Signode System 
of Box and Bale Strapping. 

SMALL AND PARKES, LTD., Manchester, Hair Belting, Spindle Tapes, Listings and 
Webbings. 

WM. TATHAM, LTD., Rochdale, Makers of Cotton Waste and Woollen Machinery, etc. 

TRAGASOL PRODUCTS, LTD., Hooton, Makers of Gum Tragon for Sizing and Finishing. 

THE UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, Rhode Island, U.S.A., High-speed Wind¬ 
ing Machinery for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon-Nylon. Magazine Cone 
Creels, etc. 

VEEDER-ROOT INC., Hartford, Connecticut, U.S.A., Automatic Counters. 

WALRUS FIBRE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., Mirfield, and Rochdale, Cotton and 
Jute Fibre Card Cans, Boxes and Trucks. 

WARD BROTHERS (BLACKBURN) LIMITED, Blackburn, Dobby Makers. 

G. & J. WEIR, LTD., Glasgow, Pumping Machinery. 

E. GORDON WHITELEY LTD., Morley, Leeds, WooUen and Worsted Finishing 
Machinery. 

WILSON AND INGHAM, Huddersfield, Manufacturers of all kinds of Card Clothing, 
Burnishing and Stripping Wire. 

WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO. LTD., Garston, Makers of Shuttles and Bobbins of all 
descriptions. 

WOONSOCKET NAPPING MACHINE CO., Woonsocket, U.S.A., Makers of Raising 
Machines. 


CALCUTTA 

Mercantile Buildings, Lai Bazar. 





Head OJfice: VEER NARIMAN ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY 1 


MADRAS 

154-155, Popham’e Broadway. 

BRANCHES: 

KA>PUR 

Mahatma Gandhi Road. 

AHMEDABAD 

Reid Road, Railwaypura Post. 

COIMBATORE MANCHESTER 

95, Jail Road. 16, John Dalton Street. 
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Cotton W^aste and Woollen Machinery 

WILLIAM TATHAM LIMITED 



1WACHINERY manufactured by Wm. Tatham Ltd., Rochdale, England, is 
of an extremely varied and extensive nature, being mainly concerned, 
however, with the Opening, Carding and Spinning of all kinds of Cotton Waste 
and Short-stapled Cotton, the production of Absorbent Cotton and Sized 
Wadding; Plant for Woollen Carding and Spinning and for Asbestos, also the 
manufacture of Engine Cleaning Waste, etc. 


The business was established over eighty years ago by the late William 
Tatham—an acknowledged expert in Woollen and Cotton Spinning Machinery, 
and a member of a family for long prominently connected with Textile 
Engineering. 


Following the first few years of the firm’s existence, equipment to handle 
Cotton Waste occupied most of its activities, increasing to such an extent as 
to necessitate frequent enlargement of the premises. In due course Tatham 


Plant became accepted as the standard throughout the trade, which position 
it still holds today. 

Some twenty years ago it was decided to re-enter the Woollen field— 
concentrating on really high-class Carding Machinery, in which it was found 
possible to introduce many outstanding ideas and improvements. Previous 
experience gained in producing Cards of all kinds for dealing with Cotton 
Waste proved very useful here on account of the high standard which had 
already been attained. 

Furthermore, the principles involved in the so-called “ Continental ** 
System of Wool Carding—with which Tatham have since become so largely 
identified—were very similar to those employed in modern Cotton Waste 
Working. This factor has been of inestimable benefit to the firrn in rapidly 
attaining the same pre-eminence in Woollen Machinery construction as was 
already enjoyed in other directions. 


Northrop^ 


Automatics ‘‘weave well alone’* 

THE BRITISH NORTHROP LOOM CO. LTD. 


^HE British Northrop Loom Co. Ltd., Blackburn, England, was formed 
in 1902 and has developed, with the passing years, to become the largest firm 
in Europe engaged in making Automatic Looms. The total floorspace occupied 
by Offices, Loom Erecting Shops, Timber Storage, Seasoning Plant and Foundry 
is over a million square feet and the firm is employing over 2,600 Operatives. 

The first Automatic Looms produced by the Company were Single- 
Shuttle Looms for producing light-weight, narrow-width cotton fabrics of the 
simplest qualities. The application of the automatic system of weaving developed 
slowly but it was soon realised that Automatic Looms were useful not only 
for increasing the production per weaver, but also for producing a better 
cloth cheaper. 

This naturally led to the development of more complicated looms for 
producing fancy goods and Northrop Automatic Looms were perfected for 


operating with Multi-Box Motions and with special Magazines for carrying 
different colours and qualities of weft. Looms of this kind were soon in 
demand to meet the special requirements both of the cotton trade and of the 
woollen and worsted trade. Gradually, the value of the Automatic Loom was 
appreciated in the weaving of Terry Towels, Handkerchiefs, Lenos and other 
speciality goods where uniform quality was essential. 

As the Company grew, it was able to devote its attention to other sections 
of the trade, and special Looms were designed for weaving Jute, Flax Canvas, 
and for the heavy Cotton Canvas and Belting Duck Trade. 

Finally, with the rapid development of the Rayon Industry, Automatic 
Looms were produced to deal with the special requirements of Flat Rayon 
and Crepe yarns thereby maintaining the NORTHROP leadership in 
automatic weaving. 
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Vacuum Card Strippers and. ^ j. . ^ ^ - r _ I 

COOK & COMPANY (Manchester) LIMITED 


TPHE system of stripping Cotton Carding Engines by air suction was 
^ introduced by Cook & Co. (Manchester) Ltd. Manchester some forty 
years ago, and has now become accepted by the trade as the ideal one for 
this essential operation. 


Other means, aiming at the total elimination of the necessity of stripping, 
have indeed been attempted, but nevertheless the method of stripping, generally 
known as “ Vacuum Card Stripping,’' still remains unrivalled and has now 
been installed in the majority of mills throughout the world. 


As the pioneers of this revolutionary method of Card Stripping, Cook 
& Co. (Manchester) Ltd. have had a wide experience in the varying circum¬ 
stances of cardroom equipment, and have been able to adapt their installations 
to meet all sorts of conditions and requirements. This experience has resulted 
in a flexibility which enables them to design a plant capable of dealing with 
any peculiar conditions that may be encountered. 


The essential advantages to be obtained by Vacuum Stripping over 
Brush Stripping are briefly as follows: 

Increased production through time saved in stripping. 

Great saving in labour. 

More hygienic conditions for the operatives. 

Card stripping lasts longer, keeps in better condition and requires less 
grinding. 

Strips conveyed direct to waste packing room. 

To substantiate these high claims it will be appreciated that the whole 
plant must be of first class design and construction, capable of sustaining the 
standard of work demanded of it, with the least possible attention on the 
part of the operatives. 

Cook & Co. (Manchester) Ltd. are also old-established manufactiwers 
of all types of Automatic Knotters, and textile specialities including Rings, 
Ring Travellers, Yarn Clearers and Yarn Testing Machines, etc. 


THE 

^EESONA, 

/tee'O TRADE MARK> 


High Speed Winding Machinery 

uMv eFs A L WIN DIN G CO. 


A LTHOUGH the “ LEESONA ” Trade Mark is familiar to practically 
everyone associated with the Textile Industry, it is not generally known that 
the first UNIVERSAL Winding Machine, produced in 1891 and now in the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, was produced by the combined efforts 
of one man (Mr. Joseph R. Leeson) who knew nothing of mechanics, and an¬ 
other (Mr. Simon W. Wardweli)who knew nothing of textiles. Mr. Leeson and 
Mr. Wardwell were brought together by Mr. Leeson’s business associate, 
Mr. Fredrick H. Bishop, and Mr. Leeson’s idea of a compact package was 
explained. This was the beginning, a combination of two talents, one commer¬ 
cial and one inventive, which produced an entirely new method of winding 
and revolutionized a branch of the Textile Industry which has, in later years, 
facilitated the handling and transportation of every yarn used commercially 
throughout the world. 



Today, “ LEESONA ” Winding Machines are operating in every textile 
producing country, and, in more recent years, the LEESONA System has 
extended its influence into the winding of wire for the Electrical and Radio 
Industries with outstanding success. “ LEESONA ” Winding Machinery has 
become a Standard by which other machines are judged, as the aim of the 
Universal Winding Company of Providence, R.L, U.S.A. is today, as always, to 
produce machines which can be depended upon. Universal have met all require¬ 
ments in Pirn Winding, Coning, Doubling and Cheese Package winding and 
their more recent developments have been proclaimed as revolutionary today 
as their original cheese winder was in 1891. The new machines will shortly be 
available for export and the requirements of the Indian Market have been 
carefully considered by the designers to ensure that the bulk of yarn produced 
in India will continue to be wound on LEESONA Spindles. 
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Warping and Signing 

COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO , OF GASTONIA, U.S.A. 


'J’HE Company was founded over 50 years ago by Mr. George B. Cocker 
who pioneered important advancements in Warp Preparatory Machinery, 
basically centered on the changing requirements of the American Textile Indus¬ 
try where high productive machinery had to be developed to meet the ever- 
increasing costs of labour. Mr. George B. Cocker’s intention was to make 
Tomorrow’s machinery available TODAY, and adherence to this principle, 
combined with ingenuity and research, has made the Cocker Machine and 
Foundry Company one of the most respected names in the Textile Machinery 
business and has enabled the Company to keep ahead of its competitors and 
to produce the most highly productive Preparation Machinery available today. 

The main products of the factory continue to be High Speed Warpers 


and Multi-Cylinder Slasher Sizing Machines for all sections of the Textile 
Industry ranging from machinery for Nylon and other Synthetic yarns to 
Multi-cylinder multi-head Slashers for Tyre Cord manufacture, and the latest 
model, SD 49 High Speed Spindle Driven Beam Warper, built to operate at 
speeds up to 1000 yards per minute, is the most advanced machine ever 
offered to the Textile Industry and is rapidly replacing the more orthodox 
machines in the U.S.A. mills. 

The Indian Mills have not been slow in appreciating the value of Cocker 
Machinery and 9-Cylinder High Speed Slasher Sizing Machines can be seen 
working in mills at Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, Coimbatore, etc., whereas their 
Warping Machines are operating in over 100 milts within the boundaries of India. 


Manufacturers oj Perfect Paper Tubes 



^ HUGH 
KERSHAW 

A Perfect Cushion for Perfect Spinning 

SBMUEl (TNEUl SAMTIF.I, 0’NKnj,& SONS LTD. 

HUGH KERSHAW & SONS LTD. 

CASTLETON, ENGLAND 



THE Company’s Specially Impregnated Ring Tubes and Blocks are com¬ 
pletely impervious to moisture and varying climatic conditions, and due 
to their lightness and reliability have proved a definite advancement in Spinning, 
ensuring a less number of doffs, but a greater output per Cop or Bobbin, thus 
reducing the cost of production, but increasing weight produced. It is also 
possible to increase the lift, say, of a 5'' frame to by the use of these 

Tubes without buying new spindles or going into costly machine changes and 
this system is being employed throughout the world. 
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JJUGH Kershaw & Sons Ltd., Mossley, England, have specialised for 
over 120 years in the manufacture of High Grade Roller Cloth and all 
types of Mechanical Cloths. 

From the inception of their business a fixed standard of quality has 
always been adhered to, and the products of Hugh Kershaw & Sons Ltd. are 
a byword in the trade wherever high quality is the principal factor. 

“ A perfect cushion for perfect spinning” is the slogan adopted by Hugh 
Kershaw & Sons Ltd., and where perfect spinning is desired regularity of 
thickness is the essential feature, and is looked for by spinners of discernment. 
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^HE name of “ TRAGON ” and “TRAGASOL” have long been 
associated with the Textile Trades of the world—they stand for quality of 
size and good sizing. 

Tragon is a pure vegetable extract from the kernel of the Locust Bean. 
As far back as 1000 b.c. Locust Bean seeds were recognised for their glutinous 
quality but difficulties were experienced in extracting the valuable endosperm 
in a pure and virtually colourless form. It was in 1898 that the predecessors 
of Tragasol Products Ltd., of Hooton, England, explored this field and first 
put on the market a pure jelly under the name “ TRAGASOL.” Later research 
enabled presentation in the convenient powder of today—“ TRAGON.” 

Tragon is highly viscous, dissolves easily in water and dries out remark¬ 
ably conglomerate, strong and flexible. It is extensively used in the Textile 
Industry for sizing yarns and for fabric finishing and printing. 


SPECIALISTS in the manufacture of plant scientifically designed to set twist 
in highly twisted yarns of all descriptions, Sanderson & Co. (Textile Engi¬ 
neers) Ltd. have now been producing the well-known Sanderson Automatic 
Vacuum Steaming equipment since 1936. In addition, they are producing metal 
bobbin and cheese trays for the textile industry and also trucks specially built 
to facilitate internal transportation of yarn and suit any special requirements. 

Sanderson & Co. were first engaged in importing textile machinery 
and accessories from European countries to the United Kingdom and it was 
not until 1936 that they started producing twist-setting plant. Their well-equipped 
works at Todmorden, Lancashire, are now producing these machines for many 
branches of the trade in all parts of the world. The types of yarn being treated 
in Sanderson Steamers ranges from fine cotton yarn, silk, rayon and nylon 
hosiery and crepes to tyre cords and heavy woollen and worsted curled yarns 
used in the manufacture of quality fabrics. 



ro^Extr actors 


THOMAS BROADBENT & SONS LTD, 


Bleach ing, Finishing and 

Printing Machinery 

LAN^BRTO^^LTD. 


THROUGHOUT the world, whenever machinery is required for Bleaching, 
Dyeing, Printing, Finishing machines, for Cotton, Calicoes, Silk, Kindred 
Textiles, the name of “LANG BRIDGE” is at the fore. Since 1857 when the 
Company was first founded, machines of all types have been manufactured 
steadily to suit requirements, and today are being continually modified to suit 
individual requirements, and the constantly changing needs of the markets. 
The original object of the Company was to manufacture their machines and 
all accessories in their own Works, and today their factory, which is situated 
in the Industrial centre of Accrington in North East Lancashire, is completely 
self-contained in all subjects and one of the most up-to-date in the country, and 
all the machines which leave these works are of the highest grades, and have 
been handled by men whose integrity and intelligence have been accumulated 
through years of experience in this progression. 


jpOR nearly eighty years “ BROADBENT ” HYDRO-EXTRACTORS have 
had a world-wide reputation for high efficiency and continuous reliability 
under most exacting conditions. Every possible improvement, incorporating 
all the very latest developments in Engineering and Metallurgical practice, is 
embodied in the designs and manufacture, to give better efficiency, increased 
production and reduced maintenance cost. 

Today THOMAS BROADBENT & SONS LTD., Huddersfield, England, 
have one of the largest and most Modern Plants in the world for the 
complete manufacture of all types of HYDRO-EXTRACTORS, and they have 
an extensive range of machines specifically designed for the TEXTILE, 
CHEMICAL AND SUGAR INDUSTRIES. 
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Everything for Lifting and Moving 

HERBERT MORRIS LIMITED 


B y virtue of its length and diversity, a complete list of the products of the 
firm of Herbert Morris Ltd. would probably confuse the reader. It will 
suffice, therefore, to say that their manufactures include all types of cranes, 
hoists, Ufts, pulley-blocks, overhead runways and conveyors. They also make 
special lifting and transporting appliances to meet exceptional handling needs 
as well as the handling equipment inseparable from present-day foundry 
mechanization. 

Founded in 1884, the Company has long been a pioneer in the field of 
lifting and moving machinery. Their works are situated in the town of Lough¬ 
borough, England, which lies roughly at the centre of a triangle of which the 
comers are formed by Nottingham, Leicester and Derby. Actually, there are 
four works called North, South, East and West, with the last three comprising 
one group and the North Works a separate group situated about a mile away 
from the former. 


The East Works includes the main Offices and is Mgaged chiefly on 
electrical repetition work such as motors, controllers, switch gears, brakes, 
small electric hoists and so on. 

The South Works concentrates on the production of pulley-blocks, 
hoists, winches, jacks, elevating trucks, light runways and small-scale products 
generally. 

The whole of the West Works comprises an extensive, newly equipped 
mechanized foundry on the most up-to-date lines and serves as a model 
for the application of Morris equipment to this important department of 
engineering. 

Electric overhead cranes, conveyors, runways, telphers, goliath cranes 
and the more spectacular products are made in the North Works, reputed to 
be the largest single building in the world devoted exclusively to the making 
of lifting gear. A feature of these Works is the elaborate equipment for the 
testing of electric cranes. 



Power Transmission Chain Drives^ Conveying Chains ^ Wheels and Accessories for all Textile Machinery 

™ MiNOLD ^COVEN^ CO. LTD. 


^HE products of this Company find application in almost every industry all 
over the world. The products are precision steel chains for power transmis¬ 
sion and for conveying, and accessories such as shaft couplings and 
clutches, all of which cover a wide range of power and speed suitable for 
most industrial uses. 

The Renold & Coventry Chain Co. Ltd. has grown from two concerns 
which were founded in a comparatively small way, namely, Hans Renold 
Ltd., founded in the year 1879, and the Coventry Chain Co. Ltd., which was 
established in 1896. Both the original companies devoted their early activities 
to the manufacture and development of cycle chain and with the advent of the 
motor car, to chains for timing and allied purposes; business expanded as the 
market for chains developed. In 1930 the two founder companies merged 
and the present company was formed. Continued growth has resulted from 


the widespread extension of the use of precision chains for an infinite variety 
of purposes in almost every industry until today the Company operates three 
separate factories located at Manchester, Coventry and Cardiff, employing a 
total of 4,500 people, and its position as leader of the precision chain industry 
is universally recognised. 

The Company maintains a high tradition of quality and to this end 
standards of material, accuracy in manufacture and finish are strictly adhered 
to and maintained by various methods of analysis and control. Developments 
in material, treatment and manufacture are the subject of continuous study 
and trials so that improvements in both products and machinery for their manu¬ 
facture are constantly under review and are adopted only after thorough testing 
and examination have proved their worth. In this way, product and machinery 
is kept up-to-date in step with technical progress. 
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Boiler Mountings and Valves Manufacturers 

HOPKINSONS LIMITED, BRITANNIA WORKS 


'INHERE can be very few engineers, in any part of the world, who are un- 
^ familiar with the Boiler Mountings and Valves manufactured by Hopkinsons 
Ltd., of Huddersfield. Not only is this firm one of the largest and oldest-estab¬ 
lished manufacturers of this specialised type of equipment, but the word 
“HOPKINSON” has become a synonym for mountings and valves of the 
utmost reliability. The range of the firm’s specialities covers mountings for all 
types of boilers and up to the highest working pressures in operation; it includes 
a comprehensive variety of auxiliary and pipe valves for innumerable purposes, 
together with steam traps, pressure and temperature control valves, electric 
valve controls, desuperheating equipment, automatic electric regulators and 
soot blowers. During the past twenty years, the firm has also manufactured 
Centrifugal Purifiers and Clarifiers, successfully applied to the needs of various 
important industries. 


Not many Engineering Firms can claim a continuous existence for 
more than a century; this implies exceptional qualities of design, craftsmanship 
and management. Moreover, the Hopkinson organisation, from its modest 
beginnings to its present position of world-wide reputation, has specialised 
almost entirely on Valves and kindred equipment, thus enhancing an already 
noteworthy achievement. 

Striking advances have taken place in valve design and construction, 
necessitated by the phenomenal increase in working pressures and temperatures 
in large power plants, and, in meeting these constantly changing conditions, 
the products emanating from the Hopkinsons’ Works have played a conspicuous 
and highly successful part. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
history of the Hopkinson firm is also that of the progress of valve design 
and manufacture. 



Meters for Air, Gas, Water and Steam 

GEORGE KENT LTD. 


Q.EORGE Kent Ltd. specialise in the design and manufacture of apparatus for 
the measurement and control of all fluids. Products include flow meters of 
various types for water, steam, air, gas, oil, petrol and other fluids, instrument 
for the measurement or control of flow, pressure temperature and liquid level, 
carbondioxide recorders, pH Recorders, Conductivity recorders, automatic 
boiler control and complete instrument panel installations, 50 i?er cent, of total 
production and 95 per cent, of small water meter production is exported. 


The firm of George Kent Ltd. was founded in London in 1838, and 
for approximately the first fifty years its main activities lay in the field of appli¬ 
ances for domestic economy. In 1883 the firm entered the water meter business, 
and it has specialised in the development and manufacture of water meters of 
all kinds continuously since that date. In 1908 works were open at Luton, and 


these premises, now extended to the limit of available space, cover more than 
seven acres and comprise the main works and offices of the Company. More 
than 2,000 people are employed. 

Other types of meters and industrial instruments were added to the 
range of products from time to time. One ol the buildings houses a complete 
plant for the production of steering gears for motor vehicles comprising many 
specialised machines, though the complete sequence has been split up, and 
part of this work is now carried out at a branch factory at Resolven in South 
Wales. The Resolven factory is also used to supplement the output of 
components for mechanical water meters. 

A comprehensive programme of research is being carried out and many 
new developments are in the final stages of completion. 
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Fans and Air Conditioning Units 

Representatives in Western India for the manufacturers 

DAVIDSON & CO., LTD. 


'I^HE well-known trade name “ SIROCCO ” has been synonymous with Fans 
for almost 70 years. Coupled with the name of Davidson & Co., Ltd., 
Sirocco Engineering Works, Belfast, it has become a hall-mark of quality 
throughout the world for the wide range of products manufactured by this 
old-established and progressive firm. 

It is impossible in this short article to convey an adequate description 
of the many types of equipment manufactured under the “ Sirocco ” trade 
mark, covering fans in a wide variety of types and sizes to meet every conceivable 
application and involving complete installations for cooling, drying, dust 
collecting, heating and ventilating, mechanical draft and flue dust collection, 
steam, fume and vapour removal and air conditioning equipment for Textile 
Industry. In addition, the Company manufacture an extensive range of air 
heaters, from small unit-type heaters to the large No. 16 Cellular Multitubular 
air heater, as well as air washers, pneumatic conveyance equipment, blowers 
and exhausters, and portable industrial vacuum cleaners. 




Feed Pumps 

G. & J. WEIR LTD. 


j^ESSRS. G. & J. Weir Ltd., Glasgow, specialize in the manufacture of steam 
plant auxiliaries and their activities in this field cover a range of equipment 
very well known, indeed, to steam engineers all over the world and in particular 
to Marine Engineers. 

Among their better known products are Boiler Feed Pumps (Simplex, 
Turbo-Feed, Electro-Feeders and Turbo-Electric Feed Pumps), general service 
pumps, oil pumps for all duties, complete Condensing plants, evaporating 
and distilling plant for power stations and for other land and sea installations. 

G. & J. Weir Ltd. have, since the inception of their business, established 
standards which are a byword for quality and dependability under the most 
severe conditions. These results have been obtained by maintaining a constant 
check on their products in all stages of manufacture and rigidly adhering to 
exacting specifications. In addition, their up-to-date research organisation is 
constantly seeking improved designs and methods of manufacture and have, 
in consequence, pioneered several advances made in these directions. 
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T'HIS Company, formerly known as Dick’s Asbestos & Co., Ltd., was 
established in 1874 when industrial thermal insulation was comparatively 
primitive and the knowledge of Packings and Jointings was immature, the 
Company quickly earned a notable reputation. The founders were blessed with 
initiative and business enterprise allied to integrity and clearness of purpose. 
While meeting the ever-expanding requirements of the late I9th century, the 
Company’s research and development programme was preparing for the needs of 
20th century engineers. Thus at the outset of the Company’s history, technical 
advancement became the keynote of its activities, equally important, provision 
was made for extending fully to industrial consumers the results of the 
Company’s research. 

The technical facilities of the Company are readily offered to Indian 
engineers. On all matters of Packings and Jointings, Thermal Insulation and 
allied subjects, it is anticipated that the close association of Indian Industry 
with Dick’s Asbestos and Insulating Co. Ltd. London, will be maintained and 
strengthened. 




The Name that Counts! 

VEEDER-ROOT LTD. 

DUNDEE 


pOR over sixty years the Veeder-Root organization has specialized in the 
manufacture df Counting Devices. Today these Devices automatically 
supply the records on which a large proportion of modern industry and business 
bases its production control methods, its planning and scheduling, its wage 
payment systems. Cost Accounting and many other management functions. 
Veeder-Root Counters are successfully applied on nearly every type of machine 
on the Spinning and Weaving side in the Textile Industry, particularly on 
Cards, Drawings, Roving and Spinning Frames and Looms, but also on such 
diverse applications as Cropping Machines, Cloth Strippers, Cloth Lappers and 
Starching Machines, to name only a few. 

Veeder-Root Counters are accurate and dependable, and they embody 
all the safeguards and refinements of design developed during sixty odd years 
of Counter Manufacturing. 
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Brotherton 

and 

Company 

Limited 

1878-1954 




The firm of Brotherton and Company^ Limited^ was founded on 

1st September 1878 by Edward Allen Brotherton, first Lord Brotherton of Wakefield, 

and today it ranks as one of the leading independent chemical undertakings 

in Great Britain, supplying chemicals from its works at Birkenhead, Leeds, Birmingham 

and Wakefield to nearly every country in the world. 

Since its inception the Company has been intensively 
engaged in the distillation of Gas Liquor producing 
pure Ammonia and its many derivatives. By the acquisition 
of the Mersey Chemical Works in 1917 the range 
of the Company's activities was extended to the bulk 
manufacture of chemicals and dyestuffs for the 
Textile Industry, and it is now recognised as one of the 
world^s largest producers of Hydrosulphites and 


MERSEY CHEMICAL WORKS 
NEW HYDROSULPHITE PLANT 


Sulphoxylates. 

Throughout its existence Brotherton and Company, Limited, has earned dhigh 


reputation for quality, service and honest trading with the needs of the customer always 
the most important consideration. It is the firm policy of the Directors 
and Staff to maintain this reputation. 

A BIG NAME IN THE CHEMICAL WORLD 


Brotherton 


One of the world's largest manufacturers of Hydrosulphites, 

1 Dioxide and Hexamine. Makers of an extensive range of 
dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms. Brotherton & Co. Ltd., ^Uy Chanwer, 
Leeds, 1 . Also at London, Manchester, and Glasgow, Works at Birmtng~ 
ham, Wakefield and Birkenhead. 1 
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BHARAT BOBBINS LIMITED 


In the numerous nascent industries which sprang up after 
World War II, the romance of the Indian Bobbin Industry is perhaps 
the most noteworthy. 

Amongst the first pioneers was Messrs. Bharat Bobbins Limited, 
located at Ahmedabad, and starting from a modest beginning as a 
private ownership business, known as Mayfair Bobbins, the business 
grew in a short time and the Mayfair Bobbins Company was con¬ 
verted into a limited liability company first with a paid-up capital 
of Rs. 50,000 and, later on, with a called-up capital of Rs. 5,00,000. 

The Indian bobbin industry in the beginning depended entirely 
on local indigenous sources of timber—Haidu, Kalam, DodhI, etc. 
As time passed, consumers complained that Indian-made bobbins 
from local timbers did not last in quality and that durability was poor 
compared to the imported product. 

Bharat Bobbins approached the Government of India for imports 
from Canada of the right quality of birch, beech and maple timbers. 
The Government of India supported the move, and with the proper 


quality of timber, bobbin manufaaure began to Improve. When 
World War It came to an end, the industry applied to the Indian 
Tariff Board for protection. The Board recommended to the Govern¬ 
ment the affording of full facilities to the indigenous bobbin-making 
enterprises to get the right raw products, etc., duty-free. 

Bharat Bobbins Limited, Ahmedabad, is one of the largest 
factories in the country, and is equipped with automatic bobbin 
manufacturing plant from the U.K. Seasoning of timber is done In 
steam-heated kilns and the Factory is equipped with proper stoving 
chambers to give an enamelled bobbin which can stand steaming 
and waterproof treatment in a mill department. 

The Factory is located on an extensive site at Rakhlal Road, 
Ahmedabad. 

The Board of Directors of the Company are: —Messrs, jaykrishna 
Harivallabhdas, B. M. Ghia, D. M. Ghia, J. N. Patuck and Soli 
N. Cambatta. 


FACTORY BUILDINGS OF BHARAT BOBBINS LIMITED 







MINISr^^ 



FIND OUT BY ACTUAL TEST 
THE EXCELLENT PERFORMANCE 
OF DAYCO COTS & APRONS 


IBROCOL, the newest discovery of DAYTON RUBBER CO., 
U.S.A., gives DAYCO COTS an almost human-like ability to select 
and pick up only the short-staple fibres and tuck them well back 
on the clearer board. 

The addition of this IBROCOL ingredient retards slicking and 
glazing In the new DAYCO COT and gives the surface just the right 
coefficient of friction to eliminate eye-browing. These new DAYCO 
IBROCOL COTS leave the long-staple fibres in the yarn, create 
fewer lap-ups and ends down, reducing waste and at the same time 
guarantee better drafting on ail types of frames. 

DAYCO COTS & APRONS have made a NAME In the Textile 
Industry and the fact that they are repeating the indents for DAYCO 
COTS & APRONS proves their remarkable performance and 
adaptability in all climatic conditions. 

Equip your Frames with our DAYCO APRONS and these 
IBROCOL DAYCO COTS to convince you about the trouble- 
free working and the resultant increased efficiency In your 
Spinning Department. 


For further particulars, please contact: 



METAL MOULDERS LIMITED 

Ahmedabad 

The first attempt to manufacture Textile Finishing Machinery 
In India on a large scale was made by Messrs. Ishwardas Harjivandas 
Panchal & Co., Ahmedabad (Metal Moulders Ltd.), over 25 years ago 
and ever since the name of this firm has been Intimately connected 
with the Textile Mills in this vast sub-continent. The continued 
support and patronage from the Textile Industrialists have enabled 
them to supply machinery to at least one hundred mills in India. 

Every machine that comes out of Metal Moulders’ Factory Is a 
product of quality and workmanship backed by nearly three decades’ 
experience. Popularity of the firm has reached even some of the 
overseas countries to whom Metal Moulders have exported 
their machines. 

Metal Moulders, truly national in character, are serving the 
needs of the industry and helping the nation to preserve Its wealth. 

They are now manufacturing: 


* Complete Bleaching Plants for 

the Cotton Textile Mills. 

* Printing Plant upto 4 colours. 

* Drying Ranges. 

* Jiggers. 


* Padding Mangles. 

* Damping Machines. 

* Starch Mangle. 

* Back Filling Machines. 

* Cloth Expanders. 


Etc., etc. 


Enquiries to: 


BATLIBOI & COMPANY 

textile division, FORBES STREET, BOMBAY I 
Branches at: MADRAS — COIMBATORE — CALCUTTA — DELHI — AHMEDABAD — KANPUR AND VIJAYAWADA. 
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Foundry 


Assembly 


Full view of the Factory 

The Mysore Machinery Manufacturers Limited 

5th Mile. Mysore Koad, BANGALORE CITY 
Managing Agents: ThC llldUStlTlHl Iltda 




The Company was incorporated in 
1946 with one of its main objects the 
manufacture of Loom Dobbies and Weav¬ 
ing preparatory machinery and at present 
has on the market, plain, fast and loose 
reed Looms, Drop Box Looms, Dobbies, 
single barrel and double barrel and 
power and hand reeling machines. 

Complete view of Machine Shop 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 

Munshir-ul-Mulk J. Mohmed Imam, B.A., B.L., 
M.L.A., ex-Mlnister. 

S. L. Mannaji Rao, Esq., Merchant and Mill Agent. 

T. Chandranna, Esq., Merchant. 

P. Hanumanthaiah, Esq., Merchant, Bangalore. 
Rao Bahadur Dharmaprakasha K. Kuppuswamy 
Naidu, Merchant and Mill Agent. 

D. R. Madhavakrishniah, Esq., Mlllowner. 

Seth Purushotamsing Lunidasing Baja], Banker. 
M. Ramiah,Esq., B.E., Engineer and Machinery 
Dealer. 

T. Seetharama Setty, Esq., Merchant and Mill 
Agent. 

Shivaram Devarao Ubhayaker, Esq., Merchant. 



Sole Agents: 

BATLIBOI & CO 

Forbes Street, Fort, Bombay 


Ahmedabad 

Delhi 


Kanpur 


Coimbatore 

Madras 


(Estd. 1892) 


Calcutta 

Vijayawada 
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BARBER-COLMAN 

System of Warp Preparation 




Automatic Spooler: Super-Speed Warper 

Extremely Simple Operation: 

The development of the Barber-Colman automatic system has practi¬ 
cally eliminated the human element In spooling. The operations 
performed by worke 4 's are extremely simple and machines are 
not subject to such human characteristics as fatigue, carelessness, 
indifference and errors. 

Superior Yarn deeming: 

Barber-Colman slub-catcher, known as Snick Plate, works at maxi¬ 
mum efficiency In removing undesirable matter without Injury to 
yarn. Wherever a quality job is required, Barber-Colman Snick 
Plate Is highly recommended. 

Increased Output: 

Low, uniform tension on the yarn in Barber-Colman system provides 
equal stretch to all strands and preserves elasticity for better strength 
to stand the load at the loom. 

High quality yarn, mechanically-tled weaver's knots, elimination of 
spooler kinks and removal of Imperfections combine to reduce loom 
stops and seconds in the cloth room. 


Wazp Tying Process : 

Cotton: Wool: Worsted: Silk: 

Ever since the early days of manufacturing cotton Into cloth, there 
has been a need for some sort of process to tie-ln quickly and eco¬ 
nomically a new warp with an old warp for continuing the original 
pattern. In 1904, Barber-Colman presented the first successful auto¬ 
matic warp-tying machine. Since then Barber-Colman have developed 
and put In the textile Industry all over the world several Improved 
models, both stationary and portable, which make it possible to tie- 
in full width warps in a single operation. 

Warp Drawing B^chine: 

Variety of cloths, change of constructions, flexibility and clean¬ 
liness make the operation of drawing in warps an Important 
process. This operation becomes more Important when styling and 
quality require frequent changes. Barber-Colman WARP Drawing 
Machine has the distinct advantage of drawing the threads through 
all the three weaving elements—reeds, heddjes and drop wires— 
with one stroke of needle. This machine has now become an 
economical necessity. 


Supplied and Serviced by 

BATLIBOI & COMPANY 

Electrical, Mechanical and Textile Engineers, Forbes Street, Fort, Bombay 1 
Ahmedabad - Coimbotore - Calcutta - Delhi - Kanpur - Madras ' - Vijayawada 
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OF KNITTING MACHINE MANUFACTURERS 


Incorporating the following Companies 

THE BENTLEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 

Builders of the world-renowned Komet Knitter 

KOMET WORKS. LEICESTER 

THE BENTLEY KWHING MACHINERY ORGANISATION, INC. THE BENTLEY MARTIN GROUND FORM CUHER CO. LTD. 

31 CANAL STREET. PROVIDENCE 2. RHODE ISLAND Manufacturers of Linking Machines and Milling.Cutters 


U.S.A. 

GEORGE BLACKBURN & SONS LTD. 

Builders of Circular Body Machinery 
ATLAS WORKS. KIRKEWHITE STREET 
NOTTINGHAM 

WILLIAM COnON LIMITED 

Builders of Full Fashioned Machinery 
BAXTER GATE. LOUGHBOROUGH 

WILDT & COMPANY LTD. 

Manufacturers of all types of Circular Body and 
Rib Footwear Machinery 
ADELAIDE WORKS, AYLESTONE ROAD 
LEICESTER 


T. GRIEVE A COMPANY LTD. 

Manufacturers of Hosiery Latch Needles 
COALVILLE. LEICESTERSHIRE 

WILLIAM HAMMOND & SON LTD. 

Manufacturers of Bearded Needles 
HAVELOCK STREET, LOUGHBOROUGH 


Sole Agent for 
INDIA 


BULWER ROAD. LEICESTER 

ECONOMIC STAMPINGS LTD. 

Manufacturers of Metal Stampings 
DISRAELI STREET, LEICESTER 

JOHN JONES A SONS LTD. 

Iron and Non-Ferrous Founders and 
Pattern-Makers 

BRITANNIA WORKS, LOUGHBOROUGH 
GEORGE WOODCOCK A SONS LTD. 

Maintenance and Servicing of Full Fashioned 
Machinery in Scotland 

RIVERSDALE MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND 


MUNSHI RAM, B.Sc. P.O. Box 1114, Above Keventers, KASHMERE GATE, DELHI, 
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P. A. BENTLEY, m.i.mech.e., 
Chairman . 


;NTLEY, m.b.e., m.i.mech.e., 
Managing Director. 


OF KNITTING MACHINE 

O NE of the most outstanding romances of modern industry is the foundation and development of The Bentley Engineering 
Company Limited. It was founded in 1909 by Mr P. A. Bentley, M.I.Mech.E.. with but six employees. To-day it is the 
parent concern of the largest group of knitting machine manufacturers in the world. This remarkable achievement has 
been accomplished under Mr. Bentley's uninterrupted direction and he still remains in control as Chairman, assisted by his 
son, Mr. William Bentley, M.B.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.P.E., as Managing Director. 




The Bentley Group of Companies is not only the largest of its kind in the world, employing over 4,000 people, but is the only 
group which produces a complete range of knitting machines and accessories for the knitting industry, which are sent to the 
four corners of the world. 


The world-famous Komet Knitter is built by The Bentley Engineering Company Limited and is designed to manufacture ribbed 
hosiery for men, women and children in all diameters and gauges, in an extremely wide range of models, from 3 needles to the 
inch to 24 needles to the inch. Wlldt & Co. Ltd. and George Blackburn & Sons Ltd. produce seamless hosiery and circular body 


machinery including such renowned machines as 
Interlock, Rib, Plain Web and Foundation Gar¬ 
in machinery for the production of full-fashioned 
Co. Ltd., Economic Stampings Ltd. and William 
sliders, sinkers, selectors and other press metal 
by the Bentley Group, rendering it entirely 



the Autoswift Model E, RTR, Leda, Spensa Purl, 
ment. The firm of William Cotton Ltd. specialises 
hosiery, underwear and outerwear. T. Grieve & 
Hammond & Son Ltd., produce all the needles, 
parts used In the knitting machines manufactured 
independent of outside sources of supply. 


MUNSHI RAM.b.sc,. , 

Representative for India, 
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Fast, Reliable and Versatile Hosiery Machines 
for India’s Second Century 


G reetings to the Textile industry of India upon the memorable occasion of its Centenary can, perhaps, be expressed most appro¬ 
priately by presenting very briefly, for that is all that space permits, one or two of the most modern knitting machines in the world. 

The Bentley Group of Knitting Machine Manufacturers is proud to have made an important contribution to the growth of the Hosiery 
Industry in India. It is over 50 years since Messrs. George Blackburn and Sons. Ltd., now part of the Circular Body Division of the Group, 
despatched their first machine to India from Atlas Works, in Nottingham, and it is not, therefore, surprising that the Blackburn machine 
is so well known throughout India. 

The vast experience of the Bentley Group in manufacturing a very wide range of knitting machinery and accessories has been gained by 
meeting the needs of hosiery manufacturers throughout the world. The production of hosiery and knitwear by modern methods demands 
a knitting machine which Is fast, reliable and versatile. For instance, the Bentley Group has developed a range of multi-feed circular body 
machines for the production of plain and patterned rib, web. Interlock and eyelet fabrics in all diameters and gauges. The Group was 
proud to learn that the President of the Allen Knitting Mills, Inc., of New York, U.S.A., recently stated that the Bentley-Blackburn multi¬ 
feed interlock machine is 35 per cent, faster than the contemporary American machine. Another machine, the multi-feed rib knitter, not 
only gives a very high volume of production, e.g., 20 dozen 32-inch body lengths can be produced in an eight-hour shift, but also provides 
for automatic tuck patterning at each feeder. 

Stop motions, automatic oiling mechanism, magazine-type bobbin stands, are but three of the latest developments which reduce stoppages 

to a minimum and help the operative to maintain high pro¬ 
duction. Space does not permit more than a brief mention of the 
Bentley-Wildt body length machines which are also produced by 
this Division of the Group. The seamless, half-hose Division is 
headed by the Bentley Komet knitter, which is probably the most 
widely used half-hose knitter in the world. 

Other Divisions of the Group produce full-fashioned outerwear 
and underwear machinery, circular and fashioned nylon hose 
machines. All these Divisions make their contribution to the tech¬ 
nical “ know-how which is available to the Indian hosiery and 
knitwear manufacturer. The Group believes in producing a 
machine which is as technically perfect as its highly skilled 
designers and engineers can devise. These quality machines are 
popular with the mass-producer because experience shows that 
they are the cheapest in the long run, because they are backed 
by a service of spares, designs and accessories without which the 
economical mass production of hosiery and knitwear is impossible. 


- The-' 

Bentley Group, 

, of;;-;"-''-■ " 


Knitting Machine Manufacturers 


Komet Works, Leicester, the headquarters of the Bentley Group. 


Agent: Munshi Ram, B.Sc., Kashmere Gate, Delhi 4 



m 
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• VIONliO 




Reliability, integrity and experience coupled 
with quality and precision of a high degree 

are observed in the execution of even the 
smallest order when placed with 'Buchanans'. 

For over a couple of decades our services 
have been well recognised by our esteemed 

clients who form the nucleus of the growing 
advertising profession in this country. We 

repeatedly strike on the point of quality and 
precision in our service to our clientele. 


S. E. BUCHANAN & CO., LTD. 

Block Makers, Designers and Art Printers 
17, Mangalore Street, Ballard Estate 
Bombay I 
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A Policy issued by 

THE 

BOMBAY FIRE & GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 

(incorporated in India) 

Your Symbol of Security in the Event of 

FIRE, ACCIDENT OR A 
MARINE PERIL 

Head Office: 

14, JAMSHEDJI TATA ROAD 
CHURCHGATE RECLAMATION 

BOMBAY, i 
Represented in 

INDIA, BURMA & PAKISTAN 



















BURMAH-SHEU_IN INDIA'S LIFE AND PART OF IT 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION'. PERSDNBlRCCIDEHT * BflGGRGE TRIIVEl 

(INCIUDINC AVIATION RISKS) 



BUR(]lRRV-LIYESTOCK.Ei. 


BRANCHES: CALCUTTA 


HEAD OFFICE: MEHTA HOUSE, APOLLO STREET, FORT, BOMBAY, I 
NEW DELHI • AHMEDABAD • NAGPUR • MADRAS • POONA • INDORE 
KARACHI • LAHORE • DACCA • CHITTAGONG • SINGAPORE 


HYDERABAD STATE 
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To Engineers the world over, the firm of Babcock & 
Wilcox needs no introduction. The aim of the Babcock 
& Wilcox Organisation is to seek out the fundamental 
facts relating to the problems of Combustion and Steam 
Generation and to apply the knowledge so gained to the 
advantage of their Clients by the production of the best 
equipment supplemented by the service necessary to 
properly adopt this equipment to their needs. In this 
limited space, it is possible only to give a very brief history 
of the Babcock Organisation in this country, which dates 
back some sixty years. It can be safely said that Babcocks 
have installed more Water Tube Boilers in this country 
than all other makers combined. The first Textile Mill 
order for a Water Tube Boiler was placed by The Ah- 
medabad Spinning and Weaving Mills Ltd. in 1905 when 
the Head Office of Babcock & Wilcox was in Bombay. 
Two years later with the spread of business, another office 
was opened in Calcutta which became the Head Office in 
India. In 1947 a new Indian Company was floated under 
the style of Babcock & Wilcox of India Ltd. All persons 
connected with Steam Raising Plant are well aware of the 
efficiency of Babcock boilers because Babcock boilers can 


be found in almost all major Power Stations and large 
Industrial Organisations. Some 90 per cent, of the boilers 
in Sugar Mills are supplied by Babcocks and 95 per cent, 
of the Technical Colleges which have installed boilers for 
demonstration to the students have chosen Babcock 
boilers. The two new Oil Refineries in Bombay have 
placed their order for Babcock plants^—Standard-Vacuum 
is in commission and Burmah-Shell will be functioning 
shortly. The first large Spreader Stockers were installed 
by Babcocks at Sindri Fertilizers Factory and Southern 
Power Station in Calcutta. The first boilers in India to 
burn washed middlings from Coal Washing Plant was 
supplied by Babcock to the West Bokaro Colliery. The 
first boilers exceeding 200,000 Ibs./hr. of normal evapora¬ 
tion, installed in India at the Cossipore Power Station 
are again of Babcock make. Today, the Atomic Age, 
Babcock & Wilcox as the world leading Steam Engineers 
are playing a prominent role in raising steam from the 
atom by installing boilers at the first Atomic Electric 
Generating Station at Calder Hall, England. This is the 
forerunner of much larger developments which will be 
of vital economic importance to the world. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX of INDIA, LTD. 

4, BANKSHALL STREET, CALCUTTA, 1. 

16, QUEEN’S ROAD ESTATE, BOMBAY, 1. 


14 
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DAVID BENTLEY LTD ■ GREENCATE ■ SALFDRD - MANCHESTER 3 


THE MAKING OF 
BENTLEY BOWLS 

The firm of David Bentley Limited, Greengate, Salford, . 
Manchester .‘I, England, is one of the few firms now in existence 
in the X'M^er-making industry who can look back from 1954 
to 170 years of unbroken service to paper makers. The year 
1784 marked the first recorded link in this chain of service 
and progress for David Bentley who are, today, recognised 
as the largest firm of Bowl specialists in the world. 

★ ★ ★ 

Notable achievement by this firm during its long history 

was the invention of the Calender Bowl, which was developed 
from Bowls made oxit of solid tree trunks, and used in the 
textile trade tor squeezing water out of cloth. The passing 
of the years saw great strides made in the development of 
Calender Bowls for paper finishing, and David Bentley were 
always in the forefront of such developments. 

★ ★ ★ 

In 1887—at the Jubilee Elxhibition in Manchester—they 

exhibited the first W'oollen paper Bowls, today second only in 
importance to cop bottoms cotton. Then, in 1924, they made 
the largest Bowls of woollen paper in the world: 26" diameter 
and over 300" on the face, and installed by Messrs. Edward 
Lloyd and Company, Limited, of Kemsley, Kent. 



By no means small—over these 
past 170 years—has been the part 
played by David Bentley in Britain’s 
export industry. They have been, 
and still are, exporting Bowls to all 
parts of the world. The knowledge 
gained during this long experience in 
overseas trade enables David Bentley 
to produce Bowls which will work 
with the utmost efficiency under the 
most exacting conditions. Their 
understanding is such as to facilitate 
delivery of their Bowls ready to take 
their place in the stack, whether in 
the steaming heat of Calcutta or the 
icy cold of Finland. 


★ ★ ★ 


The illustration shows a hydraulic press in 
our works used in the process of manufactur¬ 
ing Calender Bowls. This is the largest Bowl 
Press in existence and has been made to 
receive Bowls upto 500" on face. 
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CAMBODIA 

District. 


MILLS, LIMITED, Singanallur, P.O., Coimbatore 


Managing Agents and Secretaries: Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd., Post Box 
No. 33, Coimbatore. 

History of the Mill: First started by Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd., in 1928 
with 16 752 ring spindles, the capacity of the mill was increased by the addition of 
13.072 ling spindles and 538 doubling spindles in 1938. A further increase of 
7,712 ring spindles was made during 1950. 

Capital History: The capital of the company was increased from Rs. 8,16,600 to 
Rs 11 00 000 in 1935 and during 1948, the authorized capital was mcreased froin Rs. 20 
lakhs to Rs. 25 lakhs by the creation of 50,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each ^e 
issued, subscribed and paid-up capital was raised from Rs. 11,00,000 to Rs. 21,00,00a 
For this purpose a sum of Rs. 10,00,000 standing to the credit of general reserve fund 
was capitalized and 100,000 ordinary shares were issued to existing ordinary share¬ 
holders as fully paid-up bonus shares in the proportion of one new share for every old 
share as on 24th January 1948. 

The capacity of the mill was increased in 1937 and the mill is at present equipped 
with 37,536 ring spindles and 574 doubling spindles. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 2s to 40s, cones and folded yarn. 

Textiles Produced: Cambessa furnishing fabric. 

Selling Agents for Yarn : Through approved dealers. 

Spindles: 38,074; Workers: 2,100. 

Directors: Mr. W. W. Kilgour, Rao Sahib T. T. Ratnasabapathy Pillai, B.A., B.L., 
Pao Bahadur V. P. Menon, C.S.I., C.I.E., Rao Bahadur A. T. Krishnasami Mudaliar 
and Mr. Abhaichun Vendravan. 


CANNANORE SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS, 
LTD., Kakkat, Cannanore. 

Managing Agents : The Malabar Industrial Syndicate, Cannanore. 

History of the Mill : The mill was first started in March 1948 by the Malabar 
Industrial Syndicate. The mill was established in 1945 under the oost-war expan¬ 
sion scheme with an allotment of 12,000 spindles. New machinery of Rieters make 
were installed in 1947-48 and the mill was formally opened on 17th March 1948. Regular 
production started in April 1948. In 1951, 4,800 ring frames (of Indian rnake) were 
added and 696 doubling spindles (English make), carding, slubbling and inter were 
added in 1951 as also a Garbo waste plant (Japanese make) in 1952-53. 

Capital History: The authorized capital is Rs. 20,00,000 and the issued capital 
Rs. 15.00,000, fully paid-up. No further issue was effected. 



N.B.—Partly to finance the additions and partly to finance the working capital a 
loan of Rs. 9,50,000 was raised from the Madras Industrial Investment Corporation Ltd., 
in November 1950. Balance outstanding is Rs. 8,23,333. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 20s to 50s, single and double. 

Spindles: 16,800; Workers: 750. 

Directors: Mr. Samuel Aaron, Janab A. K. Kunhi Mayan Hajee Sahib Bahadur, 
Seth Haridas Gordhandas, Janab A. K. Kaderkutty Sahib Bahadur, Janab 
K. T. Packer Hajee Sahib Bahadur and Messrs. P. Raman Chettiar, K. C. Koran, 
Kunnummal Appa Nair, K. V. Kannan, T. Gopalan, C. M. Ramunni, Aryabandhu 
P. K. Bappu, K. P. Chandu and Kayiath Damodaran (ex-officio). 


CAUVERY SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS, LTD., 

Cauvery Nagar, Vellanur. I 

Managing Agents : Messrs. United Industries (Pudukkottai) Ltd. 

History of the Mill: Was promoted early in 1947, as a post-war unit. The 
construction of the main mill buildings was started in the latter half of 1947 and was 
completed in the third quarter of 1948. 

The mill was started with an initial spindleage of 11,616. All the ring frames as 
well as the other preparatory machines were reconditioned in the U.K. and the erection 
of the complete range of machinery was completed by the end of 1948 and the mill 
was formally opened on 25th September 1948. 

In the course of 1950-51, another 9,000 spindles of Texmaco make were added, 
making a total of 17,600 ring spindles and 3,616 doubling spindles. The entire mill is 
equipped with a modern air-conditioning and humidifying plant imported from the U.S.A. 



Mr. P. Suryanarayana Mr. C. R. Srinivasan, B.A. Mr. S. Chenniappa Mudaliar 
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OnUDIA 



The mill has started an interesting scheme ; it gives yarn to handloom weavers 
collects the cloth woven, processes and markets it, in order to relieve the distress of 
me handloom weavers. The scheme has been working successfully at various centres 
in the South. 


V»leties of Counts Spun : 20s to 60s cotton yarn, single and double—processing 
Staple fibre yam also. 

Workers; 1,000. 

Directors: The board of directors of the mill consists of seven members and 
^ Srimvasan, B.A. (Editor, “Swadesamitran,” the well-known Tamil daily and 
the Chairman of the Local Board of the Reserve Bank of India, Madras), has been the 
chairman of the board of directors since the inception of the mill. 

Mr. P. Suryanarayana, partner of Messrs. S. Krishnaswamy and P. Suryanarayana, 
sole distributors in Madras State for the products of the Mettur Industries Ltd., Presi¬ 
dent of the Andhra Chamber of Commerce, is the joint managing director of the mill. 

Mr. S. Chenniappa Mudaliar, a businessman in the cloth trade and joint managing 
director of Asher Textiles Ltd., Tirupur, and director, E.T.M. Mills Ltd.. Pondicherry ' 
is joint managing director of the mill. 

Janab P. Shamshuddin, B.A., B.L., is the local director of the mill. 


CAWNPORE TEXTILES LIMITED, Cooperganj. Kanpur. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Begg Sutherland & Co., Ltd., “Sutherland House” 
Kanpur. ’ 

History of the Mill : Established in 1922, the mills were started as a limited com¬ 
pany under the managing agency of Messrs. Begg Sutherland & Co., Ltd., since when 
there has been no change of any sort. 

Originally built as a spinning mill in 1922 with a small hosiery department, looms 
installed in 1934 are sufficient to consume all available yarn. 

Capital History : In 1922, the authorized capital was Rs. 30,00,000 but in September 
1927, the capital was reduced to Rs. 22,50,000 and jn March, 1934, to Rs. 7,50,000 In 
September, 1943, it was increased to Rs. 30,00,000. 

Counts of Vam Spun : 16s—^hosiery ; 19s and 30s—weaving yarns. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Plain unbleached markin. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced : Hosiery. 

Selling Agents for Yarn and Cloth : Messrs. Roopnarain Ramchandra, Generalgani 
Kanpur. 

Spindles: 27,896; Looms : 591 ; Workers : 2,500. 

Directors: Messrs. H. Hill. Shanti Narayan Chadha, A. Hoon, Bar-at-Law, R. L. 
Powell, F.C.I.I. (Alternate for Sir Robert Menzies, Kt., O.B.E., V.D., C. A and Lala 
Moti Lai. 


CENTURY SPINNING AND MANUFACTURING CO., 

LTD., Prescott Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Birla Brothers Ltd. 

History of the Mill : The company was founded by the late Mr. Nowrosjee N. 
Wadia, C.I.E., its first Chairman. It was registered on 20th October, 1897 and com¬ 
menced working in June 1899. In the initial stage, upto 1906, the managing agents were 
Messrs. Nowrosjee Wadia and Sons. From 1906 to 1933, Messrs. C. N. Wadia & Co 
acted as managing agents, followed by Messrs. Chunilal V. Mehta & Co., which was 
subsequently converted into a private limited company. In 1951 their agency was 
terminated and, as stated above, the present managing agents are Messrs. Birla Bros 
Ltd. who have been acting from March, 1953. 
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A A^A coi^encement the null had 31,152 spindles and 684 looms. In 1906, ifVas 
decided to add a unit for bleaching and dyeing and in 1907, to add another self- 
contamed unit of spinning and weaving. The extensions were completed in 1908 and 
the total capacity was increased to 100,000 spindles and 2,700 looms, with a bleaching 
and dyeing section. Originally the mill was working on steam power but since 1923, 
It has been converted to electric drive. About the same time, a unit for manufacture 
of cotton waste blankets was also added. There has been further extension from time 
to time and the company s present installed capacity is 125,900 spindles and 2,760 looms, 
with bitching, dyeing, mercerizing and printing sections. The company has an up-to- 
date aniline dyemg plant also. ^ a up tu 

1 I History: The company was registered with an authorized capital of Rs. 20 

lakhs divided into 4,000 shares of Rs. 500 each. Shares of the value of Rs. 18,50 000 
were subscribed for and paid-up. They were subsequently sub-divided into shares of 
Rs. 100 each. 


Q ‘•’u ““‘horized capital was increased to Rs. 50 lakhs and further 

9,250 shares of Rs. 100 each were offered to the shareholders at a premium of Rs. 50 per 

fhe';kid-u?SitarTs.l7!35^0a 


In 1947, 27,351 bonus shares of Rs. 100 each, credited as fully paid-up, were 
issued to the shareholders on the basis of one share for each share held, and in 1948 
further 54,714 bonus shares of Rs. 100 each credited as fully paid-up were issued to 
the shareholders on the basis of one share for each share held, by capitalization of 
reserves. The paid-up capital, therefore, of the company is Rs. 1,09,42,800. 

The company has a housing scheme for its workers and since 1924, 456 tenements 
have been provided. Besides, the company runs a free dispensary providing treatment 
on allopathic and ayurvedic lines. A qualified lady doctor is employed for the benefit 
of female patients. 

employees’ co-operative credit society with a membership of about 
2,000. The company also runs a welfare department which looks after the welfare 
activities, including adult literary classes in Hindi, Marathi and Telugu, and looks after 
a gymnasium and organizes entertainments and recreation for workers and their children. 

Workers: 12,000. 

Directors : Messrs. R. D. Birla (Chairman), L. N. Birla, Motilal Tapuriah, Rasik- 
lal Maneklal, Navalchand T. Shah, Arvind N. Mafatlal, Ramnath A. Podar, Maneklal 
Premchand and Madanmohan R. Ruia. 


CHALISGAON SHRI LAXMI NARAYAN MILLS CO., 

(in liquidation) (formerly Shrj Laxml Narayan Mills), Chalisgaon, 
East Khandesh. 

Lessees : Messrs. Kotak & Co. 

Paid-up Capital ; Rs. 19,45,300 ; Spindles : 23,220 ; Looms : 586 ; WorM« : 855. 

CHHOTALAL MILLS, LTD. (formerly Kalpl Cotton Mills Co., Ltd.), 
Station Road, Kalol (North Gujerat). 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Chhotalal Hirachand & Co., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital : Rs. 10,00 000 ; Spindles : 20,336 ; Looms : 456 ; Workers : 814. 

CITY OF AHMEDABAD SPINNING AND MANU¬ 
FACTURING CO., LTD., Kankharia Road, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Chamanlal Mangaldas and Sons, Lai Darwaja, 
Ahmedabad. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 5,30,850; Spindles: 25,836; Looms: 367; Workers: 671. 
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MAHALAKSHMI 

Mulakunnathukavu, NearTrichur. 




COTTON MILLS, 


LTD., 


Managing Agents : Messrs. Cochin Agencies and Industries Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 3,63,000; Spindles: 5,000; Workers: 130. 

Directors: Messrs. K. A. Poulose, K. M. Krishna Iyer, T. K. Vasudeva- 
rama Iyer (ex-officio), A. N. Raju, P. N. Krishna Iyer, E. S. Mehta, V. Subra- 
mania Iyer, T. K. Nataraja Iyer and T. K. Kothandarama Iyer (Managing Director). 


COIMBATORE COTTON MILLS, LIMITED, Singanallur. 
Coimbatore District. 

Managing Agents; R. Bheema Naidu & Co., Singanallur Post, Coimbatore District. 

History of the Mdl: The mill was established in 1929 by Mr. G. Kuppuswami 
Naidu. In 1929 there were 10,864 spindles and necessary preparatory. In 1938 8,560 
spindles were added and in 1948 9,440. Now there is a total of 28,864 spindles and 736 
ring doubling spind.'es. 

Capital History : The company started with a capital of Rs. 6 lakhs, consisting of 
6,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and 6,000 ordinary bonus shares were issued 
in 1947 making a total of Rs. 12,00,000. 


Counts of Yam Spun : 20s to 60s single and folded yarns. 


Spindles: 28,864 ring and 736 doubling ; Workers; 927. 


COIMBATORE KAMALA MILLS, LTD., Singanallur. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. R. V. Lakshmaiah Naidu & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 4,12,681; Spindles: 17.264; Workers: 259. 

Directors: Dr. C. S. Ramaswamy Ayyar, Messrs, K. Krishnaswami Naidu, Srirama- 
swami Naidu, V. Rangaswamy Naidu, R. V. Lakshmaiah Naidu, K. Rangaswamy 
Naicker, Rao Bahadur V. Gopal Naidu, Messrs. V. Kalyanaswami Naidu, L. Bakta- 
vathsal and M. G. V. Nair (Debenture Director). 


COIMBATORE MURUGAN MILLS, LIMITED, Mettupalayam 
Road, Coimbatore (South India). 

Managing Agents : Messrs. T. A. Ramalingam Chettiar Sons & Co., Mettupalayam 
B^oad, Coimbatore. 

History of the Mill : The mill was established and started by the late Mr. T. A. 
Ramalingam Chettiar, B.A., B.L., M.P., in the year 1935. 

The mill originally started with 11,480 spindles, and added 7,980 spindles in 1948. 
In the year 1952, 100 Japqnese automatic looms were also installed. 

Capital History: The mill ^vas started with an authorized capital O'f Rs. 10.00,000 
which was increased to Rs. 15,00,000 in the year 1947. A bonus to shareholders in the 
shape of additional shares was given ai the rate of 80 per cent, in the year 1947 and 
33i per cent, in the year 1951. 

Counts of Yam Spun: Cotton and staple fibre yam of counts from 20s to 60s. 
Varieties of Cloth Woven : Grey gada, longcloth and bleached mull. 

Spindles : 19,460 ; Looms : 100 ; Workers : 900. 

Directors: Messrs. R. Bheema Naidu, G. Venkataswamy Naidu, A. V. Srinivasalu 
Naidu, G. K. Devarajalu, K. Sundaram, R. Ethirajulu and K. Sreenivasan. 


COIMBATORE PIONEER MILLS, 

Peelamedu, Coimbatore. 


LIMITED, 


P. B. No. 4, 



Managing Agents and Secretaries: Messrs, T. R. Narayanaswamy Naidu Si Co., j 

Peelamedu, Coimbatore. Managing Partner: Mr. G. R. Govindarajulu Naidu. , 

History of the Mill: Established in the year 1935, at Peelamedu, the mill originally 
started with 12,320 spindles in the year 1936 and at present the total spindleage is 21,978 
with the necessary preparatory machines, with two winding machines and two doubling , 

frames. 

Capital History: Authorized capital Rs. 25 lakhs ; Rs. 24 lakhs in 24,000 ordinary j 

shares of Rs. 100 each and Rs. 1 lakh in 1,000 6i per cent, cumulative preference shares 
of Rs. 100 each. Issued, subscribed, called and paid-up capital Rs. 21 lakhs ; Rs. 20 
lakhs in 20,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and Rs. 1 lakh in 1,000 6i per cent, 
cumulative preference shares of Rs. 100 each. 

In September 1947 the authorized capita' was increased from Rs, 5,00,000 to 
Rs. 25,00,000, divided into 24,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and 1,000 cumulative 
preference shares of Rs. 100 each. Issued, subscribed, called and paid-up capital was : 

increased to Rs. 21,00,000 divided into 20,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and I 

1,000 6i per cent, cumulative preference shares of Rs. 100 each from Rs. 5,00,000 by j 

capitalizing a portion of the reserve fund and issuing bonus shares to the shareholders | 

as on 10th September, 1947 in the proportion of four new bonus shares for every one i 

ordinary share held. j 


The preference shares confer on the holders the right to a fixed cumulative dividend 
at the rate of 6i per cent, (tax-free) and to receive all arrears of dividend whether 
declared or not and, in the event of a winding-up, to preferential repayment of capital 
over the ordinary shares. 


Counts of Yam Spun : 40s, 60s carded and 100s combed yarn, single cone and 
cheese yam in all counts ; doubling yarn in all counts including 100 per cent, staple fibre 
yarn. 


Spindles: 21,978; Workers: 810. 

Directors: Messrs. T. R. Narayanaswamy Naidu, P. S. G. Venkataswamy Naidu, 
G. R. Damodaraswamy Naidu, R. R. Ramaswamy Naidu, S. Bheemiah Chettiar 
G. V. Ramaswamy Naidu and G. V. Lakshminarayanaswamy Naidu by G. 
V. Ramaswamy Naidu, G. Ramaswamy Naidu, G. R. Govindarajulu Naidu, R. Dorai- 
swamy Iyer, G. R. Venkatesalu Naidu, G. Subbiah Naidu, G. N. Venkatapathy Naidu 
and G. Govindaswamy Naidu. 


COIMBATORE SPINNING AND WEAVING CO., LTD., 

Palm Grove Road, Coimbatore. 

f 

Secretaries and Agents: Messrs. R. G. S. Naidu & Co. 

History of the Mill: This company was incorporated on 2nd June 1888 with a 
capital of Rs. 6,00,000. Messrs. Arbuthnot & Co., of Madras, were the first agents and 
secretaries, and T. Stanes & Co., Ltd., were their local agents. T. Stanes & Co., I.td., 
became the agents and secretaries of the company in 1907. In 1908 the capital of the 
company was increased to Rs. 9,00.000 and in 1909 a new mill was added to the com¬ 
pany with the name ‘B’ Mill, while the original mill was named ‘A’ Mill. In 1920 
the capital was again increased to Rs. 12,00,000. In 1923, the ‘C’ Mill was added. 

In 1928, the Coimbatore Mall Mills Company, Ltd., was amalgamated with this com¬ 
pany. The capital of the company was again increased to Rs. 14,00,000 and a 
debenture loan of Rs. 6,00,000 was floated to make cash payments to shareholders and 
debenture holders of the Coimbatore Mall Mills Company, Ltd. The debentures were ji 

redeemed in 1938. To meet urgent demands, the Mall Mills Company, Ltd., was sold t 

in 1933. On I7th January 1934 T. Stanes & Co., Ltd., relinquished their office as | 

agents and secretaries of the company in favour of the Coimbatore Mills Agency Ltd. 

The reserves built up until 1934 were utilised in writing off all unrealizable assets, 
depreciation on capita a expenditure which was not provided since 1929 and losses 
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incurred. It was also found necessary to reduce the paid-up capital by 50 per cent, 
and accordingly by common agreement in January 1936, the paid-up capital of the 
company was reduced to Rs. 6,92.300. With effect from 1st October 1944 the Coim¬ 
batore Mills Agency Ltd., relinquished the managing agency in favour of R. G. S. 
Naidu & Co. 


In December 1947 the authorized capital was increased from Rs. 14,00,000 to 
Rs. 25,00,000 divided into 50,000 shares of Rs. 50 each, and the issued, subscribed, 
called and paid-up capital was increased from Rs. 6,92,300 to Rs. 20,76,900, by capi¬ 
talizing Rs. 13,84,000 out of reserves and distributing the same as 27,692 bonus shares 
of Rs. 50 each in the proportion of two shares free for every share held. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 20s to 80s including cone yarn. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Bleached longcloth ; bleached dhotis; grey gada ; bed- 
sheets ; towels. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Hosiery and tape. 

Selling Organization : Depot in Madura. 

Spindles: 72,832; Looms: 407; Workers: 2,852. 

Directors : Messrs. V. Gopal Naidu, A. Duraiswamy Naidu, C. R. Sadasivan, A. V. 
Sreenivasalu Naidu and G. Purushotham. 


COLABA LAND AND MILL COMPANY, LIMITED, 

Victoria Bunder Road, Colaba, Bombay 5. 

Board of Directors: Messrs. V. J. Pilani, Chairman and Managing Director; K. J. 
Pilani, Begraj Gupta, Jayantilal N. Patel and Natwarlal Jasani. Manager: Murlidhar 
Mansingka. Secretary ; A. V. Ramachandran. 

History of the Mill : The Colaba Land and Mill Company, Ltd., was formed on 
1st July 1880. The history of the company, however, dates back to the days of the 
East India Company when on 11th March 1837 three Europeans, Thomas Robert Rich¬ 
mond, Alexander Struthers Finlay and Marcus Brown Wright, acting as trustees of 
the “Colaba Company,” obtained from the East India Company a grant, by way of a 
perpetual lease, of 129,497 sq. yards of land in Colaba. The object of the company 
was to reclaim land from the sea at Co'aba and to construct warehouses and other 
buildings thereon for commercial purposes. The company further acquired a piece 
of land admeasuring 16,029 sq. yards in the year 1851. In the year 1865 the Colaba 
Company sold all its assets and properties to the United Victoria and Colaba Reclama- 
tiofi and Pier Company, Ltd., for a consideration of Rs. 1 crore. The business of the 
United Victoria and Colaba Reclamation and Pier Company, Ltd., was transferred 
to the Co’jaba Company, Limited for a consideration of Rs. 1,18,11,000. In the year 
1874 the New Colaba Company, Limited, was formed to take over the assets of the 
Colaba Company, Limited, for a consideration of Rs. 1,13,50,500 in the form of shares 
in the new company. This New Colaba Company, Limited, started a cotton mill in 
the year 1875. This company surrendered about 23,557 sq. yards of the land that had 
been perpetually leased to the company and obtained in exchange a consolidated 
lease of 121,969 sq. yards of land at Victoria Bunder, Colaba, for 999 years as from 
1st January 1874 at an annual rental of Rs. 8,000 under an indenture of lease dated 
9th January 1878. This rental was, however, waived in 1880 by the company sur¬ 
rendering to the Government its wharfage and other rights and also several pieces of 
land. The New Colaba Company, Limited, went into voluntary liquidation and in its 
place the present Colaba Land and Mill Company, Limited, was formed on 1st July 
1880. A new mill was put up in 1888-89 and named the Jehangir Wadia Mill in 
memory of the late Mr. Jehangir Nusserwanji Wadia who was the chairman of the 
company. After varying vicissitudes of fortune, the management of the company was 
entrusted to Messrs. Bradbury, Brady & Co. on 10th May 1901. Subsequently, Messrs. 
W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., were appointed managing agents. On 14th March 1949, 
Messrs. W. H. Brady & Co, Ltd., ceased to be the managing agents and since then 
the company is being managed by a board of directors. The company thus owns, besides 
the mills, vast properties of land and buildings under its schemes known as “ A ”, “ B ” 
and ”C”. 
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A humidifying plant was installed in the weaving department in the year 
In 1951 the whole spinning machinery consisting of 11,326 spindles was replaced by 
new spind.es with preparatory machinery. In 1952, 100 additional looms were instal¬ 
led to run on non-cotton yarn. In 1953 dyeing and bleaching machinery have been 
installed and the mill now processes its own goods. 


Capital History: The authorized capital of the company was Rs. 50 lakhs com¬ 
prising 50,000 shares of Rs. 100 each. Issued, subscribed and paid-up capital was 
Rs. 28 lakhs comprising 28,000 shares of Rs. 100 each. In 1948 the authorized capital 
was increased from Rs. 50 lakhs to Rs. 1 crore comprising 100,000 shares of Rs. 100 
each. The issued, subscribed, and paid-up capital was increased from Rs. 28 lakhs to 
Rs. 49 lakhs by a resolution passed on 29th March 1948 by issue of 21,000 bonus 
shares as fully-paid up otherwise than for cash capitalized from reserves in the ratio 
of three shares for every four shares. 


Counts of Yarn Spun : 8s to 60s, cotton single and folded. 14s to 40s. Staple fibre 
single and folded. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Shirting, mull, poplin, longcloth, drill, cotton flanne¬ 
lettes, dhotis, saris, coating, etc. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Fibro shirting, coating, etc. 

Selling Organization : The mill has its own wholesale cloth shop at No. 5, Vijay 
Gully, Mulji Jetha Market, Bombay, and yarn shop at 117, Mumbadevi Road, Pannalal 
High School Building, Bombay 2. 

Selling Agents for Yarn and Cloth : Network of agencies all over India. 


Spindles : 40,668 ; Looms : 798 ; Workers : 3,000. 


COMMERCIAL AHMEDABAD MILLS CO., LTD., Outside 

Prem Darwaja, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Dhanjibhai and Tricumlal & Co., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 34,12,500; Spindles: 30,264; Looms: 618; Workers; 1,074. 


COMMONWEALTH WEAVING FACTORY, Cannanore. 

Owners: The Commonwealth Trust, Ltd., Kozhikode (Malabar). 

Looms: 321 ; Workers : 529. 


COORLA SPINNING AND WEAVING CO., LTD., Kurla. 

Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents : Messrs. Cowasjee Jehangir & Co., Ltd., Ready' 
money Mansion, Churchgate Street, Bombay. 

History of the Mill: The company was established in 1870. The type of 

blowing room machinery, automatic pirn winders and high speed machines are 

being installed. High draft in preparatory and ring spinning h introduced. 

Capital History : The authorized and issued capita^^s originally Rs. 13,00.000. 
It was increased to Rs. 26,00,000 in March 1948 by tlwr issue of 13,000 bonus shares. 

Counts of Yarn Spun ; 10s to 40s. ^ ^ 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Sheetin^<6ating, dhotis and saris, bedtickings, sucis, 
poplin, doria, drill, bleached longcloth* 

Selling Agents for Yarn and Cloth : Vasonji & Co., Ltd. 

Spindles : 31,260 ; Looms : 680 ; Workers : 2,500. 

Directors: Sir Cawasjee Jehangir, Bart., G.B.E., K.C.LE. (Chairman), Mr. Hirjee 
C. Jehangir, Lady Hirabai Cowasjee Jehangir, M.B.E., J.P., and Mr. C. P. Wadia. 
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Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents: Messrs. Purshotam Vithaldas & Co., “ Sir 
Vithaldas Chambers,” ApoHo Street, Fort, Bombay. 


History of the Mill: The mill, formerly known as the Dhun Mills, was purchased 
by the late Sir Vithaldas D. Thackersey, Kt., from Naoroji Pestonji Cama in 1902. 
Messrs. Purshotam Vithaldas & Co., have been managing the affairs of the Company 
since the date of purchase. 


The mill has up'to-date and complete spinning, weaving, dyeing, bleaching, print¬ 
ing, mercerizing and singeing plants. It has also a manufacturing plant for cotton healds 
and re^s and wire healds. All the machinery and plants are kept up-to-date. 

Capital: The authorized capital of Rs. 24,00,000 is divided into 4,800 ordinary 
shares of Rs. 500 each. Issued, Rs. 2,00,000. 


Counts of Yarn Spun : 20s, 30s, 40s, 60s, 80s and 100s. 


Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris, mull, voile, shirting, sheeting, drill, twill, 
crepe, etc. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Table-cloth, towels, etc. 

Selling Organization : They have in Bombay retail cloth shops for consumers and 
also a shop at Mulji Jetha Market for wholesale dealers. 


Selling Agents for Yarn: Messrs. Nensi Narandas Topan, Tambakanta, 
Pydhonie, Bombay. 

Selling Agents for Cloth; Messrs. Johrimal Deviprasad, Muzaffarpur. 

Spindles: 56,500; Looms: t,106; Workers: 4,000. 

Directors: Mr. Krishnaraj M. D. Thackersey (Chairman), Lady Premlila Vithal¬ 
das Thackersey, Messrs. Damodher Govindjee Madhowjee and V. M. Merchant. 



Bunge & Co., Limited 

HIMALAYA HOUSE, BOMBAY-1 


IMPORTERS OF DYES, CHEMICALS, H^O^ 
EXPORTERS OF TEXTILES, OILS, OILSEEDS, Etc. 
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THE CAMBODIA 
MILLS LTD., 
COIMBATORE. 

Telephone: 

Office No. 16. Mills No. 19. 
Telegrams: 

“PEIRCE,” Coimbatore. 

Capital: 

Authorised - Rs. 25,00,000 
Paid-up - Rs. 21,00,000 

Spindleage : 

Ring Spindles » 37,536 
Doubling Spindles - 574 

Specialities: 

COTTON and WASTE YARN-- 
2s to 40s—Single and Folded 

CAMBESSA FURNISHING FABRICS 

Managing Agents and Secretaries : 

PEIRCE, LESLIE & CO., LTD. 

Post Box No. 33, Coimbatore 



Centenary Souvenir Advts. 
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Spin better yam. 

c... 's,......’ ?»• -rnr ;s,r:ss-“P 

thiolcening and foggmg. ^own. Yarn spun on spindles 

hunting and lagging .. • uniform counts and twist. . . 

^Xicfted with ^;j'®f3pTXra- ®"f” 

smoother, finer quality. Beside , ^ higher speeds. Call m 

to carry heavier packages an P correct 

Calten Lubrication Engineer ‘o '" ^ higher output of clean 

for your machines, and so spin a 
yarn and fabric. 



CALTEX 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 

_ 
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CAUVERY 
SPINNING 
& WEAVING 
MILLS LTD 

Cauvery Nagar P. O. 
Tiruchirappalli District 
MADRAS STATE 


Managing Agents: 

UNITED INDUSTRIES (Pudukkottai) LTD. 

II 12, SECOND LINE BEACH, MADRAS-1 

Registered Office: 

* Vanguard House/ Second Line Beach, Post Box No. 1850, 

MADRAS-1. 

‘Phone: 55006. ‘Grams: ‘CAUVERIS ’ Madras. 

Factory: 

Vellanur R. S., Cauvery Nagar P. O. 

‘Phone: 7 Pudukkottah. 'Grams: *CAUVERIS' Pudukkottah. 


Total Spindles Working: 

17,600 Ring Spinning. 3,616 Doubling. 

Manufacturers of 20$, 26s, 32s, 40s and 60s Single and Folded counts 
Cotton Yarns of high quality. Specialists in the manufacture of 2 40s and 
2'605 Staple Fibre yarns. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Sri C. R. Srinivasan (Chairman) 

Sri P. Suryanara/ana (Joint Managing Director) 

Sri S. Chenniappa Mudaliar (Joint Managing Director) 

Janab P. Shamshuddin 
Sri P. Kuppuswamy Iyer 
Sri S. Ramaswamy Mudaliar 
Sri C. S. Loganathan 
Sri P. Balarama Sastry 
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your local shop. 


Calico Shirtings 

are produced by The Calico Mills Ahmedabad 


stripes 
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entury fabrics always 


excel in quality, ‘Paramsukh* Dhoties. 'Lakes Beauty' 


Hulls, white and coloured Veils, Sarees, Cottonwaste 


blankets. Umbrella cloths, white and coloured 


.CBNTUgi 


Turkish towels and artistically designed printed fabrics are 


some of our speciality, 


Enquiries for export solicited 


THE CENTURY SPINNING & 
MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 

Managing Agents; BIRLA BROTHERS LTD. 
Queen’s Mansion, Prescot Road, 
Fort, Bombay I. 

Gram*: " CENTURY " Bombay. Phone: 30435 
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LIMITED 


IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 


SUPPLIERS OF DYES, CHEMICALS AND SYNTHETIC FIBRES OF 
FARBENFABRIKEN BAYER AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, 
LEVERKUSEN/GERMANY 


50 YEARS OF BAYER PRODUCTS IN INDIA 

F you happen to visit the Leverkusen Works in Germany of 
Farbenfabriken Bayer A.G., you will meet many Indians, 
particularly in the dyestuffs laboratories and in the technical 
departments. You will also meet them in the spacious and beauti¬ 
fully decorated dining-hall, which has been specially reserved 
for guests from abroad and overseas. More than one 
hundred Indian technicians, a few chemists, students, and the 
sons of businessmen and industrialists are being acquainted 
every year with the application and use of Bayer products, 
mainly in the fields of dyeing and printing on textiles. Indian 
guests are also currently acquainted with the latest achievements 
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in many other fields, not only in their own interest, but also* ^ 
for the benefit of their country and its economic progress. 

The close business relations between India and the Farben¬ 
fabriken Bayer A.G., who celebrated their 90th anniversary 
in 1953, were established more than 50 years ago. Since that 
time, Bayer products have been sold in India. 

The popularity of Bayer dyestuffs has become a tradition 
in India. Even the interruption of commercial relations between 
Germany and India during the last two world wars was unable 
to jeopardize the reputation and popularity of Bayer products. 

As is well known, India did not have a dyestuffs industry of its 



own until quite recently, so that it was entirely dependent on the 
import of dyestuffs. Certain dyestuffs for textiles are now being 
manufactured in India, so that India is no longer entirely depen¬ 
dent on foreign imports. Even so, Bayer products are still selling 
in appreciable quantities in India. The Bayer Works are not 
only concerned with exporting their products in India, but 
also with advising Indian technical personnel in the proper use 
and application of their dyestuffs in Indian establishments. 
This technical service is in the hands of experts and technicians 
trained at the Bayer Works. 

Bayer chemicals, pharmaceuticals, and synthetic fibres 
have become popular in India. Particularly the pharmaceutical 
preparations Resochin for malaria, Resocren for dysentery, and 
Campolon for anaemia, have proved to be very efficacious 
remedies. Bayer products for plant protection and Bayer insec¬ 
ticides, as well as Agfa (an affiliated company of Bayers) photo¬ 
graphic materials, have also been known in India for decades. 
All these products are manufactured in five large factories, 
employing a total of 36,000 workmen and office staff. 

A large number of university-trained personnel, which 
includes about 1,000 chemists, doctors, veterinary surgeons, 
druggists, biologists, botanists, engineers and physicists, de¬ 
monstrate the importance given to research work. It is the aim 


of this research to develop constantly new products and to im¬ 
prove on the existing ones. Of the approximately 12/13,000 
products marketed at present by the Bayer Works, 6,800 consist 
of dyestuffs and textile auxiliaries, 3,700 of chemicals, 1,180 
of pharmaceutical, dental, veterinary and serum products ; in 
addition, there are 55 plant protection brands and insecticides, 
390 photo-chemical products and 200 varieties of rayon products. 
These are exported to every part of the globe. 

The total turnover of Farbenfabriken Bayer A.G. has 
increased considerably after the difficult post-war years ; in 
the past year, it well exceeded Rs. 110 crores for the first time. 

More than ever before, Farbenfabriken Bayer A.G. are 
anxious to preserve the good reputation enjoyed by their products 
in India and to intensify as well as to extend still further their 
traditionally good relations with Indian customers. 


5th Floor, Industrial Assurance Building 
Opposite Churchgate Station 
BOMBAY I 

Telephone : 3 7 4 2 2 

Telegram : “DYECOLD’* 
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Ludwigshafen/Rhein, was founded on 
April 6, 1865. The small factory founded by Engelhom, which started with about 30 laboiu'ers, 
has now developed into mammoth works employing some 30,000 workers. This city of 
chemistry stretches for over 4 miles along the bank of the Rhine and has its own railway 
network consisting of almost 130 miles of tracks. Annual consumption figures of one million 
tons of coal and 300 million cu. m. of water—almost unimaginable in their immensity— 
give an idea of the size of the works and the output. 




LUDWIGSHAFEN A. RHEIN—GERMANY 


Ever since the BASF was established, its guiding principle has b een to build up production 
on the basis of its own raw materials. This applies to the whole range of its thousands of 
products, from the heavy chemicals to the dyestuffs and the modern plastics. 
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t is no exaggeration to claim that all fields of chemical production, with 
the BASF has occupied itself, have been decisively influenced by the pioneer work 
of this firm. 

The history of the German chemical industry and the accomplishments to which it owes 
its world-wide reputation for high quality, is inseparably connected with the history of the 
BASF. Famous names such as Heinrich Caro, Rudolf Knietsch, Heinrich von Brunck, Rene 
Bohn, Carl Bosch, Alwin Mittasch, Mathias Pier and Walter Reppe appear in this history. 
They are the illustrious representatives of the thousands of co-workers in laboratories and 
manufacturing plants who have all contributed to make such success possible. 

We may mention a few of the most important milestones in the development of the 
BASF which have become world-famous : the manufacture of synthetic alizarine; the first large- 
scale synthesis of indigo; the discovery of the first Indanthren dyestuffs; the contact process 
for sulphuric acid; the binding of atmospheric nitrogen; the catalytical hydrogenation of coal; 
and the modern syntheses based on acetylene. These are, in fact, milestones marking the progress 
of humanity, and some of these discoveries have brought better living conditions, better health, 
and greater prosperity to many millions of people. To mention only one example: the BASF 
has produced 13 million tons of nitrogen fertiliser in its works since 1913, which corresponds 
to 2.6 million tons of pure nitrogen—^permitting an increase of about 45 million tons in com 
production. The Haber-Bosch process developed in Ludwigshafen has established itself in 
all countries. In the whole world, 20 times as much ammonia is being produced from 
atmospheric nitrogen by synthesis according to this process as in the works at 
Ludwigshafen where it was bora. TECHNICAL CONSULTANTS IN 


Products Manufactured by ||| ^ 

DYESTUFFS : 

Indanthren dyestuffs 
Indanthren “ Colloisol ” brands 
Indanthren “ Suprafix ” Printing Pastes 
Celliton—(Acetate Rayon) Dyestuffs 
Palatine—(Wool) Dyestuffs 
Acid, Basic, Pigment Dyestuffs, etc. 

AUXILIARIES 

for the Textile and other Industries. 


• PLASTICS, LACQUER AND VARNISH RAW 

MATERIALS 

• FERTILISERS 

• INORGANIC PRODUCTS 

• ORGANIC INTERMEDIATES 

• TANNINS AND PRESERVATIVES 

• SYNTHETIC FIBRES 

• PLANT PROTECTIVE AND PEST CONTROL 

PRODUCTS 

• SYNTHETIC AROMATICS 




and numerous other products. 


INDIA 




Grams: CHEMICOLOR 


KASTURI BUILDINGS, JAMSHEDJI TATA ROAD. BOMBAY, I 
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TKe Cannanore Spinning and Weaving Mills Ltd. 

Post Box No. 4, Cannanore. 


Telegrams: SPINNING 

The first Post-war Mill Established in India 

No. of spindles: 
Ring: 16,800 
Doubling: 696 



Telephone: 66 


Manufacturers of: 


Quality Yarn of Counts 20s to 40s 

Single and Double 

Our Cone Yarn a Speciality 


Trade Mark : COCONUT BRAND 


Managing Agents: The Malabar Industrial Syndicate 
Managing Partner: K. DAMODARAN 


Colamco Fabrics 

Flannelettes, Drills, Sheetings and 
Shirtings ... Finest Quality . .. Durable! 

For export or local sale 

Also Yarn lOs to 60s, Single and Double 

Staple Yarn a Speciality 

Dealers please contact 

THE COLABA LAND & NILL CO., LTD. 

Victoria Bunder, Colaba, Bombay 5, 

Cloth Shop : At 5, Vijay Galli, M. J. Market, Bombay 2. 

CHAIRMAN: Shri V. 

• Yarn Shop: 117, Mumbadevi Road, Bombay 2. 

J. PILANI. 
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Now 
available 
paper cones 


THE 


Buy the BEST 
By TEST 

Be it in Cones; Bundles in Folded, 

Straight Reel or Cross Reel 

GREY COTTON YARNS 

20s to 60s 

STAPLE FIBRE 

30s A Speciality 

Manufactured by 

COIMBATORE COHON MILLS LTD. 

SINGANALLUR P.O, 


MANASiNGASENTsrR.BEEIVIANAIDU & CO. COIMBATORE. Telegrams: -RUKHANi** Telephone: 





I 
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CARD CLOTHING AND BELTING LTD. 


Some 29 years ago, an amalgamation of several firms manufac¬ 
turing Card Clothing took place. 


Many of the constituent firms of CARD CLOTHING AND 
BELTING LIMITED can trace their origin back into the pioneer 
days of the British Textile Industry, and the early days of the 
Industrial Revolution. 


When the Moghul Empire was still at its height in India, 
the first traces of the manufacture of Card Clothing in Yorkshire 
are to be found. Five generations ago, one William Sharp 
set up business in Scholes, Cleckheaton, under the name of 
William Sharp and Sons. In those early days every wire tooth 
was cut and bent by hand and inserted into sheets of leather. 
120 years later, this firm became a part of Critchley, Sharp and 
Tetlow Ltd., of Cleckheaton, and in 1924 the great grandson 
of the original William Sharp became the first Chairman of 
CARD CLOTHING AND BELTING LIMITED. 


However, during the intervening years, many of the other 
branches of CARD CLOTHING AND BELTING LIMITED were 
being founded, bearing names which were later to be well 
known amongst the Cotton Spinners of India. 


Some time prior to 1800—A. Duckworth and Sons started 
business in Rochdale—-in those days a centre of the Woollen 
Flannel Trade. About 1890, following the trend of the local 
demand for Card Clothing, Duckworths started to manufacture 
Cotton Waste Card Clothing and later still included Card 
Clothing for Fine Cotton amongst their products. 


In 1808 Joshua Lister and Sons started business in York¬ 
shire, and in 1835 a certain Mr. William Horsfall founded the 
finn of Horsfall and Bickham Ltd., in Lancashire. Established 


in the centre of the English cotton industry, Horsfall and 
Bickham soon became a well-known name. In 1953 the 
firm moved from its earlier site to a modern factory a few 
miles away, and so now has the privilege of being, so far as 
premises are concerned, one of the most up-to-date Card 
Clothing Manufacturers’ establishments in the world. 


In 1849 James Taylor and Sons commenced business and 
in 1919 moved to new premises in Cleckheaton, where they 
increased their production both of Woollen and Cotton Card 
Clothing, concentrating in later years upon the steadily 
increasing export markets. 


Fleming, Birkby and Goodall Ltd. was originally incor¬ 
porated on 26th January 1895, and was an amalgamation of 
firms bearing the above three names established in 1785, 
1797 and 1800 respectively. The original commodities manu¬ 
factured were Leather Belting and speciality Card Clothing, 
including a large trade in Silk Carding. This trade, owing to 
the introduction of synthetic fibres, has now largely disappeared, 
but other departments have been established, with the result 
that the firm is now several times larger than originally. The 
main Works are in Halifax, but a factory was established in 
Fleetwood 50 years ago, where the famous TEON Belt was 
produced. This Belt being heat-, steam- and water-proof had a 
resounding success particularly in Dyehouses and for outdoor 
application. It also achieved fame as a train lighting Belt, giving 
equally efficient service whether running in the heat of India, 
or the snows of Canada. At these Works also, the first V-Belts 
manufactured in England were produced. 


Although the amalgcimation of the companies to form 
CARD CLOTHING AND BELTING LIMITED took place over 
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29 years 
companies 
taken 

so that the personal connection established over many years 
between Manufacturer and Customer has been retained. 


It is interesting to look back now upon days when one 
family working at home would make and insert only a few 
thousand teeth in a week, whereas today CARD CLOTHING 
AND BELTING LIMITED produces some thirty thousand million 
card teeth per year. 

Since the date of incorporation of the PdTent Company, 
other businesses have been acquired so as to make the Company 
self-supporting and fully integrated. Thus the Company now 
manufactures Card Clothing for the following trades; Cotton, 
Woollen, Worsted, Flax, Jute, Hemp, Asbestos, Silk, Artificial 
Fibres and Tobacco. Moreover—within the group—^the con¬ 
stituent parts are also manufactured, such as Card Clothing 
foundation in a large variety, hardened and tempered steel 
wire, machinery for making the Carding, etc. The Company 
owns its own tan yards for the production of the special leather 
required for the Card trade. 

Frank Wigglesworth & Co., Ltd., of Shipley, was acquired 
in 1937. This branch specialises in ' V ’ Rope Drives, Variable 
Speed Gears, Clutches, etc. 


In recent years there have been considerable improve¬ 
ments in the plant throughout the Combine. New and up-to-date 
machinery for the setting and grinding of Cards has been 
installed, and a completely new and modern Wire Drawing 
Plant constructed in Cleckheaton, incorporating the latest 
processes for annealing, drawing and tempering card wire. 


not changed. Many varieties of foundation have been manu¬ 
factured, different qualities tried and tested, and according 
to practical experience—either discarded or improved and 
adopted. The life of Card Clothing for the Cotton trade, for 
instance, is from 8-15 years, dependent on the hours worked, 
and it is obvious that any suggestions for improvement must 
have a long and arduous test before being finally adopted. 

The Textile trade is world-wide, and it follows that the 
Company has always had an important Export trade. Moreover, 
during the past 15 years the Company has been instrumental 
in starting or developing the manufacture of Card Clothing 
in Australia, the Argentine and Ireland, the vast experience of 
the Parent Company being utilised in conjunction with well 
tried and capable friends in producing quality Card Clothing 
in these countries. 

Prior to the formation of CARD CLOTHING AND BELTING 
LTD., many of the constituent firms were maintaining stocks in 
India, and so in 1926 a central office and godown were opened 
in Bombay. These stocks of Card Clothing and Sundries are 
available for quick delivery. A workshop is rented at Parel 
where Lickerin Rollers are re-covered and Cotton Card Flats 
milled, mounted with Tops, and ground. The present Manager 
is Mr. J. A. Houfe, who has been with the Company since 
leaving Hipperholme Grammar School. 

The present Chairman and Managing Director of CARD 
CLOTHING AND BELTING LTD. is Mr. W. C. Womersley, 
A.S.A.A., F.C.I.S. 

London Office at No. 90 Regent Street, where a former 
Manager of the Company’s depot in Bombay, Mr. R. R. Edward, 
is in charge. 
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TEXTILE 


/^VER the years from 1884, the scientific achievements of research 
work carried out by CIBA Limited, Basle (Switzerland), have 
enriched the textile industry of the world with 
products. 


new 


and Textile Auxiliaries have won renown in every part of the globe 


Dyestuffs 






1 


J 
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^ CIBA’s Works on the banks of the Rhine in Basle, Switzerland. The silk dyer, 
Alexander Clavel, back in 1864, laid the foundations of a business which today, 
under the style of CIBA Limited, has become the hub of a world-wide organization. 






CIBA DYES LTD. bo„b*. 
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The Consolidated Mill 


Supplies 



Bombay 


Nearly two decades of patience and perseverance coupled with 
constant desire to offer devoted service to the textile Industry, has enabled 
The Consolidated Mill Supplies Ltd. to attain the enviable place it 
commands today in textile circles. The history of this 17-year-old firm 
dates back to October 1937 when its firm foundations were laid by its 
steadfast and tireless Proprietor, Mr. G. A. Kulkarni, on the dissolution 
of the 20-year long partnership he was then carrying and during which 
he was so closely associated with the textile Industry. The following year 
witnessed a notable change In the structure of the firm—the conversion 
of a proprietary business into a private limited company. 

The strong edifice and the sound financial 
structure both in capital and its reserves reflect 
stability and steady progress of the firm with 
the Bank of India Ltd., Bombay, as its Bankers. 

In common with many other big and prosper¬ 
ous firms the initial activities of the firm covered 
only trading in Textile Accessories and Stores, but 
later encompassed almost every type of machinery 
needed by the textile industry. With the entry of 
Mr. j. G. Kulkarni, B.Sc., his eldest son, as director 
in 1946, the activities of the firm received further 
impetus and expansion was but natural with the 
continued extension of its services to the textile 
industry. With the numerous satisfied clientele to Its 
credit and the concomitant expansion of Its services. 

The Consolidated Mill Supplies Ltd. today occupies 
a worthy position in the Import and supply of 
Textile Machinery of almost every description and 


has the privilege to represent a large number of reputed and established 
manufacturers of the world. The firm can supply at short notice almost 
every type of machinery ranging from Spinning to Finishing and Making-up 
items. The import and supply of nearly 3,000 Sakamoto Cop Change 
Automatic Looms—quite an enviable record judged both from the point 
of view of their speedy installation within a short space of two years 
and also from the fact that these were supplied by one single firm—has 
been one of the most outstanding achievements of the firm. 

Besides representing well-known foreign manufacturers, the firm 
also represents some of the well-known Indigenous manufacturers of 
Chemical Plants, Sliver and Doffing Cans, Pneumatic 
Cleaners, etc. 

It is the meticulous care and useful service to 
Its clients that have brought many additions to the 
firm’s “Customer Log Book” which has encouraged 
the firm to open branches or appoint agents in 
important Textile Centres. Never is the slogan 
“ Once a customer always a customer” more true 
than in the case of The Consolidated Mill Supplies 
Ltd. The directors of the firm have unimpaired faith 
in the maxim that Its prosperity depends on all-round 
satisfaction of the customer; and If the firm enjoys 
a coveted position today, it Is in no small measure 
due to the goodwill of Its customers. On this 
occasion the firm rededicates itself to the task of 
serving its customers throughout the country 
faithfully and unstintingly and looks forward with 
enthusiasm to their continued patronage and interest 
in the growing activities of the firm. 
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PPLIES LTD. 

hta Road, FORT, BOMBAY I 


Sole Importers of: 


★ 


Telegram: “SPINWEL" 
Telephone: 26483 


• HUNT& MOSCROP LTD., MANCHESTER - 


• JOS. TIMMER MASCHINENFABRIK, WEST 

GERMANY. 

• ENSHU WEAVING MACHINERY CO., LTD., 

JAPAN. 

• GERBER TILLM, WEST GERMANY - 

• KETTLING & BRAUN, WEST GERMANY 

• PAUL JAHREIS, WEST GERMANY - - - 

• GROSSE WEBEREIMASCHINEN, WEST 

GERMANY. 

• HOFMANN & WOLLNER, WEST GERMANY - 

• ERNST STOCKERMANN, WEST GERMANY - 

• TRUMETER CO., LTD., MANCHESTER - 

• PERMALI LIMITED, ENGLAND- 

• HENRY BAER & CO., SWITZERLAND - 

• BRUGGER & CO., SWITZERLAND - 

• OM SPINNING MACHINE MFG. CO., LTD., 

JAPAN. 

• GUIDO KERSTEN, WEST GERMANY 

• BLACKBURN & OLIVER LTD., ENGLAND - 

• NIPPON CARD CLOTHING CO., LTD., 

JAPAN.. 

• VERBRUGGE FRERES, BELGIUM 

• HANS FISCHER, WEST GERMANY- 

• ERNST FR. WEINZ, WEST GERMANY - 

• THE NOBLE STEEL PRODUCTS LTD., 

BOMBAY.. 


Calender Bowls, “ KEMP ” Gas Singeing Machines, “ EVASET ” Compressive Shrinking 
Machines, “ MIST SPRAY ” Damping Machines, Multi-Bowl Universal Calenders, 
Automatic Pit Filers, Crease Resist and Resin Finish Baking Stoves, etc. 

Automatic Bobbin Stripping Machine, Reed Cleaning Machine, Yarn Printing Machine, Skein 
Sizing Machines, Hydraulic Beam Lifts. 

Cop-Change “ SAKAMOTO ” Automatic Looms and Preparatory Machines. 

Dyeing, Mercerizing, Selvedge Printing Plants, etc. 

Woollen Finishing Plants, Stenters and Raising Machines. 

Tubular Cloth Finishing Machinery. 

Jacquards and Card Punching Machines. 

Industrial Plants. 

Ribbon and Label Looms, Crocheting Machines. 

Pick Counters, Measuring Apparatus and various other Textile Counters. 

“ PERMAWOOD ” of Multiple construction for Picking Sticks, Sleys, Gears and Wooden 
Accessories. 

Textile Testing Instruments. 

“ GIROMAT ” Automatic Pirn Winders. 

Complete Spinning Machinery from Blow Room to Ring Frames, both Ordinary and SUPER 
HIGH DRAFT. Super High Draft Ring Frame Tiodel installed at V. j. T. Institute, Bombay. 

Metallic Bobbins. 

“ PAPER ” Cones. Tubes and Weft Tubes. 

“ CARD CLOTHING ” for all fibres. “ NCC ” 6-pIy Constructions. E.P.P. Wire. 

Rustless Droppers, Steel Meddles, Patented Metallic Heald Frames, etc. 

Overhead “ HAFI-AOLUS ” Travelling Ring Frame Blower working on two or six Frames. 

Industrial Thread Guides for Cotton, Wool and Silk Mills manufactured out of AGATE, Silk 
Spinning Funnels, and all kinds of Industrial Jewels. 

Latest Design Patented Pneumatic Bonda Cleaners, Industrial Vacuum Cleaners, Doffing 
Cans, Trolleys, etc. 


• “CMS" BRAND DURALMIN SLIVER CARD CANS. • “ASHA" BRAND WIRE HEALDS. • CHEMICAL PLANTS. 


Spares and Accessories of every description for the above, viz,. Wooden 
Bobbins, Shuttles, Pickers, Buffer Bands, Droppers, Stentering Clips, etc. 


i 

I 
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DAVANGERE COTTON MILLS, LIMITED, Davangere. 

History of the Mill; The late Dharmapravartha Rajanahally Hanumanthappa, 
cotton merchant, founded this mill, which started functioning early in 1939. 

The mill started with 12,096 spindles and requisite preparatory machines. Under 
the guidance of Mr. Dharmaprakasa Rajanahally Rama Setty, it has almost continU" 



The Late Dharmapravartha Dharmaprakasa Kajanahally 

Rajanahally Hanumanthappa Rama Setty 


n ously been working three shifts a day. In 1948, a second line of blow-room and 9,632 

n spindles with connected preparatory machinery were installed. In 1953, 680 doubling 

spind’es and 300 looms with all the connected preparatory processing machines were 
installed. 

j The mill has provided its own water-supply, a fleet of lorries and bullocks and 

^ runs a farming centre which looks after all the requirements of the canteen. 

Directors: Messrs. M. S. M. M. Meyyappa Chettiar, S. Lakshmanan, B. S. Dod- 
* sankarappa, Channageri Rangappa, J. D’Silva, M. Srinivasarangiah, K. V. Narayana 



Setty, Dharmaratnakara R. Maddurayappa and Dharmaprakasa R. Rama Setty and 
R. R. Sreenivasamurthy (ex-oflScio). 


DAWN MILLS CO«^ LTD., Fergusson Road, Lower Parel, Bombay. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Ramnarain Sons, Imperial Bank Building, Bank Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 16,00,000; Spindles: 38,304; Workers: 1,094. 

Directors: Messrs. Ramniwas Ramnarain (ex-officio Chairman), Dinsha K. Daji, 
C. P. Wadia, Dharamsey Mulraj Khatau, Madanmohan Ramnarain, Radhakrishna 
Ramnarain and F. H. G. Taylor, C.I.E. 


DAYALBAGH SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS 

(formerly Benkateswar Cotton Mill, Ltd.), Putligarh, G. T. Road, Amritsar. 

Proprietors: Sir Sahabji Maharaj Mills, Ltd. 

Spindles : 12,148 ; Looms : 252 ; Workers : 132. 


DAYALBAGH TEXTILE MILLS, LTD., Dayalbagh, Agra. 

Managing Agents; Messrs: Social Security and Service Corporation, Ltd. 
Paid-up Capital: Rs. 36,000; Looms; 72 ; Workers: 32. 


DHANRAJ MILLS, LTD. (formerly Assurvirjl Mills Ltd.), Sun Mill 
Road, Lower Parel, Bombay. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Gopal Ganpatrai and Sons. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 9,98,650 ; Spindles: 38,092; Looms: 786 ; Workers: 1,296. 

D. N. CHOUDHURY COTTON MILLS, LTD., Calcutta. 

Secretaries and Agents; Messrs. Choudhury Industries Ltd., 23, Hurrochunder 
Mullick Street, P.O. Hatkhola, Calcutta. 

Spindles: 8,000; Looms: 150. 







DELHI CLOTH AND GENERAL MILLS CO., LTD., 

P. O. Box 1039, Bara Hindu Rao, Delhi. (Comprising the Delhi Cloth Mills Nos. I, 2 and 3, 
Delhi; the Swatantra Bharat Mills, Najafgarh Road, Delhi, and the Lyallpur Cotton Mills, 

Lyallpur (Pakistan)) 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Bharat Ram Charat Ram & Co., Ltd., 22, Curzon 
Road, New Delhi. 

History of the Mills: The company’s first mill, the Delhi Cloth Mill (No. 1) was 
started in 1889 by L. Gopal Rai, the first founder and Secretary. 

The following expansions were made in the subs^uent years : A second weaving 
mill in 1925 in Delhi; a third weaving mill in 1928 in Delhi; Lyallpur Cotton Mills 
at Lyallpur in 1934 ; Swatantra Bharat Mills at Delhi in 1948 ; a modem and most 
up-to-date textile mill is under construction at Hissar. 

The company also owns the following: Daura^a Sugar Works, Daurala (Dist. 

Meerut) (estd. 1932); Mawana Sugar Works, Mawana (Dist. Meerut) (estd. 1949-50) 

(previously known as Brahni Sugar Works, Brahni, estd. in 1940 and shifted to Mawana 
in 1949-50); D.C.M. Chemical Works, Delhi (estd. 1941); D.C.M. Vanaspati Manu¬ 
facturing Works, Delhi (estd. 1946); and D.C.M. Tent and Garment Factory, Delhi 
(estd. 1948). 


Lala Gopal Rai was Secretary from 1889 to 1900 and was followed by L. Madan 
Mohan Lai from 1901 to 1935. Since 1913 Sir Shri Ram has been actively associated 
with the company. Sir Shankar Lai was Secretary from 1935 to 1937, and Shankar 
Lai Bharat Ram and Company became agents from 1937 to 1943. Sir Shri Ram and 
Sir Shankarla! became managing directors from 1943 to 1951, and Messrs. Bharat Ram 
Charat Ram and Company, Ltd., have since been managing agents. 

Although started in 1889 as a modest spinning mill, with a little weaving added 
in succeeding years, weaving became the main activity from 1919. In 1924 the company 
had 20,000 spindles and 750 looms, and in 1925 the number increased to 42,412 
spindles and 1.535 looms. In 1928 the spindles increased to 69,228, looms to 
1835. In the same year the old mule spindles were replaced by new ring spindles. In 
1935 a mercerizing machine was installed, and between 1940 and 1949, 5,944 spindles 
were added. 


Lala Sir Shri Ram, Kt. 
(Chairman) 





Lyallpur Cotton Mills — Lyallpur —In 1938, 20,000 spindles and 500 looms were 
increased to 994 looms and 32,052 spindles. 

One of the most important aspects of the Delhi Cloth Mills’ policies has been 
to plough back profits into the business. The original share capital of the company was 
Rs. 7,00,000. Today the share capital is Rs. 5,00,00,000, but of this only Rs. 26.33,325 
represents capital raised by issue of fresh shares from time to time. Rs. 3,48,01,548 
of the total share capital at present represents issue of bonus shares to the then 
existing shareholders from time to time. 


In 1950 a modern printing plant was erected, and in 1952, 450 plain narrow width 
looms were replaced by 350—46" automatic looms of wider width. Although the total 
number of looms were reduced to the existing figure of 1,740 looms, the reed space 
remained the same. 


The mills are equipped with a very large dyeing and bleaching house. 



Large-sca’e expansion of the D.C.M. began in 1925 with the starting of No. 2 
Mill in the main Delhi Mills, with 20,000 spindles and 600 looms. This was followed 
by further expansion in 1928 with the construction of No. 3 Mill with 20,000 spindles 
and 500 looms and a complete bleaching and dyeing unit, making it possible to pro¬ 
duce coarse and fine fabrics of all varieties. In 1934 the Lyallpur Cotton Mills was 
started close to the source of raw material at Lyallpur (now in Pakistan). 

In 1948 a new textile unit known as the Swatantra Bharat Mills, was started with 
25,000 spindles and 600 automatic looms. This mill has been laid on modem lines 
and the machinery in this plant is also most up-to-date. The factory has extensive 
lawns and flower beds, vast open spaces and wide roads and pathways. This mill, 
together with the company’s Chemical Works and Vanaspati plant, forms the nucleus 
of development in the capital’s new industrial area at Najafgarh Road. 

D.C.M’s four textile mills in India have a total of over 100,000 spindles and 2,400 
looms, all running three shifts. Over 70,000,000 yards roll out of these looms every 
year. This includes coarse, medium and fine varieties and the cloth turned out includes 
shirtings and coatings, poplins and drills and prints, saris and dhotis, towels, furnishing 
fabrics, etc. 

Plans are under way for further development, modernization and expansion of 
textile manufacture. Another textile mill is to be set up shortly at Hissar for which 
permission of the Punjab Government has already been secured. New machinery 
has been o/dered for the Swatantra Bharat Mills and a silk weaving shed is to be set 
up in the new industrial area. 
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The company’s ready-made garments factory is one of the largest units of its 
kind in India, manufacturing a wide range of garments including men's, women’s and 
children's wear, household linen, table linen, bed linen, servants' clothing and linen 
and uniforms for establishments. 


The tent factory, also the largest of its kind in India, supplies tents for civil and 
military requirements in India and neighbouring countries like Egypt, Hong Kong, 
Malaya, Afghanistan, Singapore and Burma. 

In the field of marketing, the Delhi Cloth Mills have been pioneers in this coun¬ 
try in organizing direct factory-to-consumer marketing, cutting down distribution costs 
and making its goods available to consumers at reasonable prices. Today D.C.M. 
has more than 125 retail stores spread all over Northern India and elsewhere. 

The Delhi Cloth Mills plays an important part in India's export drive also. Tex¬ 
tiles, tapestries and ready-made garments are the principal items of export and the 
export markets include U.K., Eire, Sweden, Belgium, Switzerland, Canada, U.S.A., 
Australia, New Zealand, Near East, Middle East and Far East, Afghanistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, East Africa, West Africa, Rhodesia, Madagascar, British West Indies, etc. 

Capital History; The authorized capital was increased in 1924 from Rs. 7,00,000 
to Rs. 10,50,000, in 1931 to Rs. 50,00,000, in 1939 to Rs. 1,50,00,000, in 1946 to 
Rs. 4,00,00,000 and again in 1952 to the present figure of Rs. 5,00,00,000 divided into 
16,15,000 shares of Rs. 25 each, 50,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 2-8 each, 80,000 4i 
per cent, cumulative preference shares of Rs. 25 each and 300,000 3rd cumulative 
preference shares of Rs. 25 each. Issued capital is Rs. 3,74.34,973. 

Counts of Yarn Spun ; 2s, 4s, 6s, 10s, 14s, 18s, 28s, 36s, 44s, 68s and 88s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Sheeting, longcloth, poplin, bed-sheets, dosuti, turkish 
towels, plain towels, dedsuti striped, tapestry, linen—prints, shirtings, crepe, twill, 
drills, corduroy, coatings, kashmiras, mazri, bag-making calicoes, dhotis, saris, etc. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced; Fabrication of ready-made garments. 

Selling Organization : The mills own 132 retail stores, a wholesale shop in Delhi; 
besides numerous agents for their cloth, yarn, su^r, sugar products, chemicals, vanas- 
pati and ready-made garments, in the principal cities of India. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth; The mills have wholesale agencies at 
Amritsar, Ambala, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Hyderabad, Jammu, Kanpur and 
Sriganganagar, in India and sole selling agents abroad in U.K., U.S.A., Canada, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Eire, Australia, New Zealand, Burma, Singapore, Ceylon, Cyprus, 
Siam, Rhodesia, Madagascar, B.W.I., Iraq, Aden, Bahrain, Belgian Congo, etc. 

Delhi Cloth Mills—Spindles: 75,604; Looms: 1,704; Workers: 9,771. 

S.B. Mills—Spindles : 25,680; Looms : 672 ; Workers : 3,000. 

Lyallpur Mills—Spindles ; 32,052 ; Looms : 994 ; Workers : 4,000. 

Directors: Sir Shri Ram (Chairman), Rai Sahib Sri Ram and Messrs. Ram Pershad 
Ram Kishan Das, lagan Nath, Bhiku Ram Jain, Hanuman Pershad Gupta, Bishan 
Chandra, S. L. Kirloskar, Kamalnayan Bajaj, Bhagat Ram Gupta and Syed Shariful 
Hassan Zaidi. 


DEWAN BAHADUR RAMGOPAL MILLS, LTD., Elchigudda. 

Secunderabad (Dn.). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Lachminarayan Ramgopal and Sons, Ltd., Post Box 
No. 5 Secunderabad. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 17,98,8(X) (I.G.), Spindles: 24,416; Looms: 503 ; 
Workers ; 836. 

Directors: Rai Bahadur Srikishen Sookdeve (Chairman), Gopikishen Murlidhar 
(Governing Director) ex-officio, N. B. Chenoy, Shridhar Vaman Naik, B. A., Bar-at-Law, 
Podduturi Veerannah (Junior). 


DHAKESWARI COTTON MILLS, LIMITED, Dacca, AsankolJ 

Managing Agents: Swadeshi Enterprise Limited. 

History of the Mill; The initiative for establishing the Dhakeswari Cotton Mills 
Limited was taken by Mr. S. K. Basu, the late Mr. A. B. Guha and the late Mr. R. M. 
Basak as managing directors of the company and the company was roistered as a 
public limited company on the 6th September 1922, with an authorized capital of Rs. 30 
lakhs, divided into 300,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each. The first unit of the com¬ 
pany was established at Dhamgarh, Narayanganj, Dacca, in April 1927 with a coin- 
pliment of 312 looms and 11,444 spindles. This unit has since been expanded and is 
now working with 31,572 spindles and 754 looms on Pakistani and African cotton. 
This company established its second unit at Godnyle, op^site Mill No. I, on finer 
counts in January 1939, with the complement of 23,000 spindles and 554 looms. For 
the purpose of establishing the second unit the capital of the company was raised from 
Rs. 30 lakhs to Rs. 40 lakhs in 1938 by issue of 100,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each. 
Subsequently, the capital of the company was raised to Rs. 60 lakhs in 1939 by the 
issue of 20,000 preference shares of Rs. 100 each. In 1948 the company established 
its third unit with a complement of 25,888 spindles and 606 looms at Suryyanagar, near 
Asansol, West Bengal. This third unit is specially designed for fine and superfine 
counts and yardage cloth. 

The value of production exceeded Rs. 3 crores in 1953. 

Free amenities to workers include residential quarters for operatives and other 
employees, light, fuel and medical aid, compulsory provident fund, gratuity, welfare 
fund, arrangements for sports, clubs, dramatic association, library, etc. 

The company contributes 1 per cent, of its annual net profit to a fund call^ 
Keshavlal Industrial Fund from which grants and stipends are given to apprentices in 
cotton textile manufactures. 

After the death of Mr. A. B. Guha and the retirement of the late Mr. R. M. Basak, 
managing directors of the company, the management was vested in Swadeshi Enterprise 
Limited, of which Mr. S. K. Basu has been managing director since September 1947. 
Mr. Basu is one of the founder-managing directors of the company. 

In 1905 Mr. Basu left college, being inspired by the boycott movement, and 
joined, as an unpaid apprentice, a cotton mill at Ahmedabad \vith a view to establish 
a cotton mill in East Bengal, where there was no cotton mill in those days. He 
received training under the able leadership of the late Mr. Keshavlal Mehta, the then 
manager and weaving master of the Fine Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., 
Ahmedabad. After completion of his training, he joined the Bengal Laxmi Cotton 
Mil's as an unpaid probationer in 1910 and after three months he was appointed an 
assistant weaving master. He rose to the rank of weaving master in a few years' time 
and also acted as manager for a short while when he left the company due to differences 
with the management. 

About the year 1921 he secured the help of the late Mr. A. B. Guha and Mr. R. M. 
Basak for establishing the Dhakeswari Cotton Mills, Ltd., at Narayanganj, Dacca, 

In 1946 he established another cotton mill, known as the Adarsha Cotton Spinning 
and Weaving Mills, Ltd. 

The company’s Mill No. 1 at Narayanganj contains 786 looms and 29,876 spindles ; 
No. 2 Mill, also at Narayanganj, contains 505 looms and 21,280 spindles. Mill No. 3 
at Asansol has 404 looms and 17,540 spindles. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Dhotis, saris, longcloth, markin, striped shirting. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : upto 60s. 

Workers; 7,500. 

Directors: Messrs. S. C. Roy, A. T. Ganguly, B. C. Bose, B. Banerjee, A. P. Singha 
Deo, M. N. Mitra, S. K. Basu (Jr.), A. P. Naha, S. K. Basu and A. K. Basu. 
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ALES^^ARI textiles ltd*. Near Asansol, West Bengal. 


Managing Agents: Messrs. G. K. Ghosh & Co. (Textiles), Ltd., Norton Buildings, 
I «& 2, Old Court House Corner, Calcutta. 


Paid-up Capital: Rs. 2,11,916; Spindles: 13,000; Looms: 100. 


DHANALAKSHMI MILLS, LIMITED, Uthukuli Road, Tirupur 
P. O., Coimbatore District. 

Managing Agents and Secretaries: Messrs. M. Nanjappa Chettiar and Sons, 
Uthukuli Road, Tirupur P.O., Coimbatore District. 

History of the Mill: The mill was started in 1932 by Rao Bahadur M. N, Chickanna 
Chettiar and his brother, Mr. M. N. Murugappa Chettiar, with 6,208 spindles and 120 
looms. With annual additions the number of spindles rose to 20,900 in 1936, and the 
number of looms to 201 in 1950. Further spindleage was added and in 1952 there were 
on die whole 32,164 spindles and 808 doubling spindles. 

Capital History: Originally the authorized capital of the company was Rs. 9 lakhs 
and it was increased to Rs. 25 lakhs, divided into 25,000 shares of Rs. 100 each, in 1946. 
In 1946, Rs. 8,11,600 was capitalize out of reserves and distributed in the proportion 
of one share free for every share held. In October 1951 again another Rs. 8,11,600 
was capitalized out of reserves and distributed in the proportion of one share for 
every two shares held. 


Counts of Yam Spun: 20s to 100s (60s, 80s and 100s combed). 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Longcloth, mull, dhotis, towels, etc. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Staple fibre yarn and hosiery. 

Selling Organization: Selling directly to dealers in India and to exporters and 
overseas importers. 

Spindles: 32,164; Looms: 201; Woricers: 1,750. 

Directors: Messrs. Annamalaiswami Chettiar, K. R. Thammanna Chettiar, N. S. 
Ramaswami Chettiar, K. Kamatchi Chettiar, M. N. Murugappa Chettiar, C. Murugappa 
Chettiar and P. K. N. K. Muthuswami Chettiar. 


DIGVIJAY SPINNING AND WEAVING CO., LTD., Lalbaug. 
Parel, Bombay 12. 

Agents: Messrs. Jethabhai Khatau & Co. (Agencies), Ltd. 

History of the Mill: Previously the Dinshaw Petit Mill, it was purchased from 
the official Liquidator, Maneckji Petit Manufacturing Company, Ltd., in 1933 and 
renamed Digvijay Mills. In 1950 a power-house was built and transformers erected. 

Capital History: The company was incorporated in 1934 with an authorized and 
paid-up capital of Rs. 12,00,000 divided into 2,400 ordinary shares of Rs. 500 each. 
The authorized capital was increased by Rs. 12,00,000 in 1947 by 12,000 5 per cent, 
(free of income-tax) cumulative preference shares of Rs. 100 each. During this year, 
Rs. 4,80,000 were capitalized out of the reserve fund by issuing 4,800 preference shares, 


making a total paid-up capital of Rs. 16,80,000. In 1948, a further Rs. 4,80,000 were 
capitalized out of the reserve fund by issuing 4,800 preference shares, raising the total 
paid-up capital to Rs. 21,60,000. 

In 1951, the authorized capital was increased by Rs. 26,00,000 raising the total 
authorized capital to Rs. 50,00,000, divided into 2,400 ordinary shares of Rs. 500 each, 
25,500 ordinary shares of R^. 100 each, and 12,500 5 per cent, (free of income tax) 
cumulative preference shares of Rs^ 100 each and during this year, a fresh issue of 
2,400 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each was made by way of capitalization out of the 
reserve fund, raising the total paid-up capital to Rs. 24,00,000. 

Counts of Yarn Spun: 40s, 36s, 32s, 30s, 22s, 18s and 13s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Mull, sheeting, dhotis, saris and drill. 

Selling Organization: Retail cloth shop on the mill premise. 

Selling Agents for Cloth: Messrs. Jethabhai Khatau & Co. (Agencies) Ltd. 

Spindles: 44,980; Looms: 1,177; Workers: 2,904. 

DUNBAR MILLS, LTD., Nos. I, 2, 3 and 4, Shamnagar, 24-Parganas. 

(Registered in 1876) 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Kettlewell, Bullen. & Co., Ltd., 21, Strand Road, 
Calcutta, have been the Agents since the voluntary resignation of the Agency by Messrs. 
Kilburn & Co., Ltd., in early 1910. 

Paid-up Capital: The paid-up capital of the company is Rs. 19,00,000 in 19,000 
ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. On 1st July, 1940, ffie preference shares were con¬ 
verted into ordinary shares ranking for dividend and in all other respects pan passu 
with the existing shares of the company. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Shirting, dhotis, saris, dosutis, drills, sheetings, coatings, 
mazris, dedsutis, chaddars and longcloth etc. 

Counts of Yam Spun: Hs to 20s/30s, selvedge yam for the jute industry, camb 
cords and listings. 

Spindles: 42,944; Looms: 518; Workers: 2,142. 

Directors: Messrs. G. J. Gardner (Chairman), H. D. Kitching and Gokulchand 
Bangur. 
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DILrANA Wb COinPANV 


FOR 

TEXTILE AND PRINTING ROLLERS, 
FOR ALL MOULDED RUBBER 
ARTICLES FOR INDUSTRY 


30, BRUCE 


STREET, FORT, 
phone: 22549 


BOMBAY-1 
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per capita consumption 
of cloth is approximately 14.2 yards a 
year - a figure which calls for increasing 
effort to augment cloth production. 
DCM runs four textile mills with 
2,400 looms and 1,20,000 spindles all 
working three shifts. Over 70 million 
yards of cloth rolls out of these looms 
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every year to clothe our millions. Shirtings and 
Poplins, Coatings & Drills, Sarees & Dhoties, 
Towels & Tapestries . . . these are some of the 



varieties we make. Plans are under way for 


OVR EXPORT MARKETS : 




^ modernisation and expansion of our Swatantra 
Bharat Mills and the setting up of 
I shed in Delhi and a textile mill at Hissar ... this 
programme when completed, will considerably 
I increase our cloth production. ' 


There is a growing export market for 
our textiles and garments. In 1952-5 


of rupees to Europe, 

New Zealand, U.S.A., Canada, East & 
West Africa and other Asian countries. 


THE DELHI CLOTH & GENERAL MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 

BARA HINDU RAO, DELHI 

Managing Agsnts : BHARAT RAM CHARAT RAM 8t CO,, LTD 
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Dhakeswar i 

Buy Dhakeswari Fabrics and 

Cotton Mills 

Save Your Money 

Limited 

Managing Director: S. K. BASU 

Dhakeswari with standardised Fabrics serving the Nation for last 27 years. 

Mills 1 and 11 modernised with up-to-date machinery placing attractive products 
in the market. 

Now the Third Mill with up-to-date machinery offering Quality Fabrics at the 

Mills 1 & II, Nara/angunj, East Pakistan 

cheapest rates. 

Mill III, Suryyanagar, Asansol 

Registered Office : 41, Chowringhee Road, 

DHAKESWARI FABRICS, famous for PERFORMANCE, QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 

CALCUTTA.I6. 

Remember Dhakeswari profit is shared by over 22,000 
shareholders: Dividend of over 200% has already been paid. 


Sl 


Engineer Bros*^ 

16, APOLLO STREET, FORT, BOMBAY-1 

Telephone: 21609 Telegram: “ Shrijii>aTa 

^ Specialists in: 

SPINNING, WEAVING, ACCESSORIES AND 
SPARE PARTS 




The Empire Trading Co. 

DIRECT IMPORTERS AND LARGE STOCKISTS OF: 

English Leather and Hair Beltings, Welsh Roller Skins, Picking 
Bands, Marsden’s Buffers, Pickers No. 4B and Drop Box 
Pickers, Bobbins, Shuttles, Woollen Machinery Cloths, Card 
Cans, Healds and Reeds, Hardman’s Cotton Bandings, Cotton 
Ropes, Spindle Tapes, Tubular Bandings, Heald Cords, Flanges 
and Pipes, Sizing Materials and Textile Auxiliaries. 

76A, ALLI CHAMBERS, TAMARIND LANE, FORT, BOMBAY-I 

Ctblet: ‘'EMPCO*» Phone: 34874 
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Over 100 years ago James Dronsfield started making Hand Grinding Strickles in the attics of 
four cottages in Atlas Street, Oldham. 

As the business grew, his three sons joined^ him and in 1867 started in partnership as Dronsfield 
Brothers. 


It is a credit to the firm that from such a small beginning the energy and foresight of these men 
should have succeeded in establishing a business with such a steady history of progress and a World¬ 
wide reputation for its products. 




Being by nature and training inventive, diligent and far-seeing, the Dronsfields set out to invent and supply 
Specialities in the way of Patent Card Grinding Machines and allied apparatus. They were also inventors of a 
plant of Machines for covering spinning rollers with cloth and leather and synthetic coverings. The firm in every 
case aimed at supplying the market with apparatus of great accuracy and precision which would take the place of 
primitive rule-of-thumb methods with the result that their productions became known World-wide and there is no 
corner of the Cotton Spinning World where Dronsfield’s productions are not in use. 

Mr. Walter Dronsfield, a grandson of the founder, is the present Chairman of the Board, the other Directors being 
Mr. S. W. Dronsfield—Managing Director, 

Mr. James Dronsfield and Mr. Peter Dronsfield, 
direct descendants of the founders. Mr. Clifford 
Bradbury, a Director, is Export Manager and 
well known to the Indian mills. 

DRONSFIELD BROTHERS LIMITED JSZ 
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Das ^ Company 


It was in 1913 that, as 
a young man of twenty, 
Mr. Bhogilal H. Patel 
established the firm of 
Messrs. Das & Company 
at Ahmedabad with the 
help of his uncle, Shri 
Purshottam Das, and his 
two younger brothers. To 
start with, it was kept 
as a family concern. 
Mr. Bhogilal immedi¬ 
ately planned to build 
up sound contacts for 
the import of sizing 
materials from Europe, 
but hardly had the firm 
completed its first year 
in business when all 
Europe was involved in 
World War I. This was a major setback for a new concern and so 
Das & Company began importing, on a fairly good scale. Sago Flour 


"•from Singapore and Farina from Japan, at the same time trading ir% 
whatever sizing materials and textile auxiliaries were available. 

Such limited imports did not, however, prevent the firm from making 
steady progress and by the end of 1914 Mr. Bhogilal opened a branch 
in Bombay, which soon became their head office, in their own building, 
“Das Chambers,” 25, Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay i. 

The end of the war in 1918 saw Das Sc Company entering into new 
fields for the manufacture of superior quality vegetable tallow and 
textile auxiliaries which were well patronised by the mills all over 
the country. 

Within the next two years the firm not only renewed their old foreign 
connections but obtained other sole agencies from the U.S.A., England, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Poland, Italy, Czechoslovakia etc., 
for the import of china-clay, starches, textile auxiliaries, heavy chemicals, 
etc. Theirs was said to be the first Indian firm to import English chir^ 
clay in bulk from Messrs. Boskell China Clay Co. of St. Austell, 
England, for whom they still have the sole selling franchise India. 

Messrs. Pioneer Rubber Mills of San Francisco. U.S.A., appointed 
Das & Company as their sole selling agents for their famous Copper 



Mr. Bhogilal H. Patel, J.P. 


DAS S! COMPANY, DAS CHAMBERS, DALAL STREET, FORT, P, O. BOX No. 784, BOMBAY 
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and “Copper King” Rubber Beltings and the latter firm also 
began to import from Europe various types of machinery, plants and 
equipments such as oil and steam engines, boilers, picker machinery, 
leather belting machinery, cotton seed oil machinery, oil expellers, 
etc. Some of these foreign manufacturers offered their agencies to 
Das & Company but they were not able to accept them because they 
wanted to concentrate on and specialise in the import of sizing 
material and auxiliaries. 


With a view to raise the quality of their products, Das & Company set 
up an up-to-date laboratory in Bombay for analytical and research work 
on various problems confronting their trade under an expert chemist, 
Mr. M. R. Engineer, B.Sc., B.Ag. Then again, in 1925, the Company 
developed their activities in a new field by purchasing a cotton ginning 
factory in North Gujarat for the supply of cotton to the mills in 
Ahmedabad and Bombay, and also began to import Egyptian cotton for 
mills spinning finer counts. 


production of best quality tapioca starch, modified starch, tapioca flour,, 
dextrines, British gum, etc., and Das & Company are selling agents for 
these products. The firm even exported tapioca starch to the United 
States of America, but owing to increasing demand from the home 
market such exports had to be temporarily suspended. 


In pursuance of their policy to keep themselves abreast of developments 
in the textile industries of the United Kingdom and the United States, 
Das & Company first deputed a representative of theirs to make a 
study tour of these two countries and bring back particulars of the 
most modern auxiliaries as used for various processes. This proved a 
success and so Mr. Bhogilal Patel, accompanied by the firm’s head 
chemist, himself made a more comprehensive tour in 1952. 


The substantial expansion of the firm’s business compelled Messrs. 
Das & Company to open branches in other textile centres such as 
Calcutta, Coimbatore and Madras in order to facilitate business with 
their clients in these centres. 


In 1928 Mr. Bhogilal Patel’s partners retired from business, leaving him 
to control the firm as its sole proprietor. 

Th^^ollowing year Das & Company acquired the sole agency of 
Messrs. N, V. Chemische Fabriek Servo of Delden, Holland, who are 
well-known taanufacturers of textile chemicals, special modified starches 
etc., and whose products are much in demand by the Indian textile 
industry and by its counterparts in other lands. Dyestuffs were imported 
in 1939 new activity contributed considerably to the firm’s 

prosperity in subsequent years. 

In f^s^Mr. Bhogilal opened a factory in Travancote, called the Laxmi 
Starch Fatx<^^ Ltd., for the manufacture of tapioca starch and its 
derivatives. It been equipped with the latest machinery for the 


During World War II, when import of sizing materials and other 
auxiliaries was completely stopped. Das & Company commenced the 
manufacture of essential materials in their own factory, to the satisfac¬ 
tion of their clients. Although imports of these materials have now been 
resumed Das & Company still continue to manufacture them to satisfy 
a fairly large demand. 

Being a very enterprising industrialist, Mr. Bhogilal Patel also thought 
of having a cotton mill of his own. So in 1937 he negotiated for the 
purchase of two cotton mills in Ahmedabad but the deal did not 
materialise. Instead, he holds substantial investments in the Mohini 
Mills No. 2, at Calcutta. Mr. Bhogilal’s business interests also cover 
pharmaceuticals, insurance, artificial silk, engineering and agriculture. 


Branches at: AHMEDABAD • CALCUTTA • MADRAS • COIMBATORE 
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D obson & Barlows* association with the textile industry is as 
old as the power mill industry itself and their participation 
in the supply of machinery to Indian mills constituted, even 
in those early days, the happy relationship of experienced 
textile machinists with the eager pioneer of industry in India. In 1870 
Dobson 8 c Barlows were supplying roller gins to India but in Novem¬ 
ber 1874 came the first order for a complete mill to be supplied to 
Jamshedjee Tata at Nagpur. Two days later came the second complete 
mill order with the New Colaba Spinning and Weaving Company and 
Dobson & Barlows* lasting association with India became firmly 
established. 

The firm itself was founded over a hundred years earlier by 
Isaac Dobson who established a business at Bolton, Lancashire, in 1790. 
Isaac Dobson in partnership with Peter Roth well began to manufacture 
machines derived from the inventions of Arkwright Sc Crompton. This 
was the mainspring of the industrial revolution when the invention of 
the Watt engine coincided independently and steam became the source 
of power in the factory. Out of 325 engines produced during the first 
25 years of their partnership by Boulton and Watt no less than 114 
were absorbed by the textile industry. The direct connection of 
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the piston with a wheel was not patented until 1781—eleven years 
after the foundation of Dobson 8 c Barlows—but thereafter steam 
was available for any industrial operation based upon factory produc¬ 
tion. Machines rapidly displaced manual effort and the factory system 
was established with its vast social upheaval in the rapid development 
of urbanised populations. Thus the firm of Dobson & Barlow played 
an essential part in the social reformation and intellectual renaissance 
now conveniently labelled as the industrial revolution. In the long 
intervening years from the power technology of Hero to the steam engine 
of Watt there was nothing to parallel the sudden impetus of invention 
and development at the dawn of the nineteenth century resulting in 
the supersonics, nuclear physics and superpolymer fibres of today. 

England was the first country to be taken up in the tide o^ tbe 
industrial revolution, followed later by the continent of Europe, C. S. » 
India and the Far East and throughout this time the firm of Dobson & 
Barlow have experienced good fortune and adversity r^^decting^ econo 
trends from boom to slump, from war to peace, but growing witha 
from strength to strength and steadily advancing in technical experience; 
never content to stand still but always adding to its research an 
development. 
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One of the first and one of the most distinguished representatives 
of the firm to visit India was Mr. B. A. Dobson, later Sir Benjamin 
Dobson, who came to this country in 1897. It is interesting to note that 
the “Indian Textile Journal” in April of that year made this reference 
in commenting upon the visit: 


“The success of the cotton manufacturing industry in India 
is entirely traceable to the aid contributed by the textile machine- 
makers of Lancashire, whose first consignment of machinery found 
all India using the appliances that were employed when Alexander 
the Great descended upon the Indus with his army, and when 
Nearchus, his admiral, observed that ‘there were in India trees 
bearing, as it were, flocks, or branches of wool, and of this wool 
were made garments of surprising whiteness.’” 


Today the managing director is Mr. A. R. B. Dobson, a direct 
descendant of the founder, representing the sixth generation of Dobsons 
to be associated with the firm. 


RAYON SPINNING MACHINE 


More than a hundred years after the foundation of the original 
partnership Dobson & Barlows manufactured their first rayon spinning 
machine. There are curious records of plant ordered by the early pioneers 
of the rayon industry — one spinning table of twelve spindles with the 
necessary chemical plant was ordered by the Zurich Incandescence 
Lamp Co. on the 8th December 1901 and, just over a year later, this same 
firm, which was controlled by the celebrated Count Donnesmarck, asked 
Dobson & Barlows to build a complete viscose plant. This second order 
comprised three spinning tables of 50 spindles each at £2 los. per 
spiridle. The contract was dated February 5 th, 1903. The following year 
^ a small plant with a spinning machine comprising 12 spindles was 
ordered by^amuel Courtauld & Co. made to the design of the famous 
C. F, Tophathyinventor of the Centrifugal spinning pot or Topham box. 
Thus Dobson «NBarlows became established as rayon machinery makers 
I and in course of ti^e rayon plant of their design and manufacture has 
been supplied to n^ny countries. Always keeping pace with, and 
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frequently the leaders in development, the firm’s interests widened to 
cover the design and manufacture of viscose preparation plant and 
filament rayon spinning machinery, transparent paper machinery, staple 
fibre machinery, and in 1946 they acquired the Nelson continuous 
spinning process, the leading process for production of rayon, of which 
there are now fifteen thousand spindles operating in eight countries. 


It seems to be the prerogative of Dobson & Barlows to make history 
and in 1945 they had the distinction of concluding a contract with the 
Travancore Rayons Ltd. to supply plant and machinery for India’s first 
filament rayon factory. Mr. Robert Douglas, the present chairman of the 
company, visited India for the first time on that occasion and he has 
since maintained a close contact with India as with other overseas users 
of Dobson & Barlow machinery. 


In January 1948 Dobson & Barlow (Rayon Plants) Ltd. was registered 
and Mr. T. Blackburn became executive director of the new company, 
the object of which is to enlarge the firm’s contacts and extend the close 
liaison between manufacturer and machinery user so vitally necessary in 
an industry which is entirely new to India. 


ANOTHER PIONEERING ENTERPRISE 

Again in 1951, another great association and pioneering enterprise 
was established in the conclusion of a contract with Birla Bros. Ltd. to 
design, manufacture and install the first plant in India for the production 
of viscose staple fibre. This factory at Birlagram, Nagda, has now been 
completed within 14 months from the commencement of machine erec¬ 
tion to start-up. It is most ifitting that the first staple fibre plant has 
achieved successful production in this centenary year and it may well be 
a happy augury for the Indian textile industry greatly extending its 
scope and marking the trend in subsequent years towards the selective 
exploitation of man-made fibres. Dobson & Barlows look forward to many 
years of close collaboration with the Indian rayon and staple fibre 
industry, offering their closest co-operation and technical collaboration in 
the future as in the past. 
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EASTERN COTTON MILLS, LTD., Tripura. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Traders Syndicate, 162, Bow Bazar Street, Calcutta. 
Paid-up Capital: Rs. 8,648. 


EAST INDIA CORPORATION, LIMITED, Mourigram, P. O. 
Andul-Mouri, District Howrah. 

This company is a public limited company managed by directors. 

History of the Mill: Established in 1943, originally it was a canvas manufacturing 
concern during war-time ; subsequently it was converted into a cloth manufacturing mill 
with 20 powerlooms and now comprises 120 looms. 

Capital History: In 1943-44 the authorized and issued capital was Rs. 3 lakhs, 
but the authorized capital was increased to Rs. 5 lakhs in 1949-50, and both the autho¬ 
rized and issued and subscribed capital were raised to Rs. 15 lakhs and Rs. 8 lakhs, 
respectively, in 1950-51. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis and saris. 

Other Kinds of Textiles: Markin. 

Selling Agents for Cloth ; At Calcutta. 

Looms : 120 ; Workers : 250. 


EDWARD MILLS CO., LTD., Beawar. 

Managing Director; Rai Saheb Seth Motilalji Raniwala, Diggi Street. Beawar. 
Paid-up Capital; Rs. 6,40,000 ; SpindlevS: 20,840; Looms ; 376 ; Workers ; 958. 


ELGIN MILLS CO., LTD., Shrimati Parbati Bagla Road, Kanpur. 
(Established in 1864) 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & Co., Ltd., Sutherland House, Civil 
Lines, Kanpur. 

Capital History: The authorized capital is Rs. 1.00,00,000 divided into 11,000 8 per 
cent, cumulative preference shares of Rs. 100 each, 6,40,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 
each and 1.00,000 5 per cent. ‘B’ cumulative preference shares of Rs, 10 each and 
1,50,000 vendors’ shares of Rs. 10 each. Issued capital is Rs. 78,20,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun : Us to 30s single and doubled. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Dhotis, saris, longcloth, shirting, sheeting, bleached, 
dyed and mineral khaki drills, twill, cellular shirting, turkish towels, filter cloth, etc. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Tents and durries. 





Selling Agents for Yarn and Cloth: Messrs. Roop Narain Ram Chandra, General- 
ganj, Kanpur, U.P. 

Agents Abroad: F. X. Pereira and Sons Ltd., P.O. Box 187, Colombo-11, Ceylon ; 
Brown and Dureau Ltd., Macdonald House, Orchard Road, P.O. Box No. 918, 
Singapore; Mohamed Esoof & Co., 95, Edward Street, P.O. Box No. 249, Rangoon, 
Burma; S. Oppenheimer & Co., Ltd., 550-552, Merchant Street, P.O. Box No. 82, 
Rangoon, Burma ; Charles Hardoon Jnr,, P.O. Box 849, Hongkong ; Spry Brothers Ltd., 
P.O. Box 15, Wellington, New Zealand; C. G. Christofides and Son, Ltd., P.O. Box 12, 
Nicosia, Cyprus ; Gangaram & Co., P.O. Box No. 101, Crater Aden, and Swan Vale 
Mills, Solway House, Aytoun Street, Manchester 1. 

Spindles: 52,452; Looms: 1,198; Workers: 5,800. 

Directors: Messrs. W. H. J. Christie, C.S.L, C.I.E., O.B.E., H. Hill, A. Hoon, 
B.A., Bar-at-Law, Sir Robert Menzies, Kt., O.B.E., V.D., C.A. and Rai Bahadur 
Ram Narain. 


ELPHINSTONE SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS 
CO.9 LTD., Parel, Bombay. 

The company is now being managed by a Board of Directors, with Mr. K. D. 
Jalan as Chairman. 

History of the Mill: The company was established in 1919 with Messrs. Hajee 
Mohomed Hajee Esmail & Co., as managing agents. Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd., 
took over the managing agency in 1922 but gave up the agency in 1943, the new agents 
being Messrs. Chidambaram Mulraj & Co., Ltd., who resigned in 1953. The well- 
known business house of Messrs. Soorajmull Nagarmull of Calcutta are now associated 
with the management of the affairs of the company. 

Extension to buildings and various additions to machinery were made from 1945 
to 1951. Under the post-war expansion plan 8,500 additional spindles were installed 
during 1946-51. Besides, the miPs were switched over from mechanical pow©i^ to 
electrical power in 1951. A new factory for manufacturing plastic an^i nitrocellulose 
leather cloth was started in 1951 ; it is one of the biggest factories of its kin^Lin India. 

Capital History: Incorporated on 3rd July, 1919, with an authorized, issued and 
subscribed capital of Rs. 50,00,000 divided into 25,000 7 per cent, cumulative prefer¬ 
ence shares of Rs. 100 each fully paid-up and 25,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each tuiiy 
paid-up. 

Reconstruction of capital was effected in 1944, by vhich the ordinary share capital 
was reduced by half and the capital thus reduced, re-issued to preference sharenolaers 
as ordinary shares in satisfaction of the accumulated preference ^vidend, the recou- 
structed capital consisting ofi 25,000 preference shares of Rs. 100 each, ana jO,u 
ordinary shares of Rs. 50 each. 

The company increased the authorized capital in 1952 to Rs. 1 , 00,^.000 bv the 
creation of 100,000 unclassified shares of Rs. 50 each. It issued bonus shares in 
for Rs. 5,00,000 out of profits, being 10,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 50 each. 
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30s, 36s, 40s, 44s, 60s, 70s, 80s and 88s. 

of Cloth Woven : Longcioth, leopard, drill, sheeting, poplin, mull, dhotis, 
cloth, maiatia cloth, print, etc. P.V.G. and nitrocellulose leather cloth, 
cloth, imitation suede, rubberized hood cloth, etc. 


Selling Organization: Sales made at the head office of the company. 


Spindles ; 43,376 ; Looms : 886 ; Workers : 3,000. 


Directors: Messrs. Mulraj Kersondas (Chairman), Maneklal Chunilal, J.P., 
Mangaldas B. Mehta, Chandrakant M. Khatau, Umadutt Nemani and Ravindra Mulraj. 


EMERALD COTTON MILLS, LTD., Shamnagar (B. A. RIy.), 
24“Parganas. 

Managing Agen^^i Messrs. Century Agencies Ltd., P7, Mission Row Extension, 
Calcutta. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 30,00,000. 

EMPIRE DYEING AND MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 

Tulsi Pipe Road, Bombay. 


Managing Agents: Messrs. W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 


History of the Mill: The Empire Dyeing and Manufacturing Company, Ltd., was 
formed into a company in 1900, with a capital of Rs. 45,000, divided into 3,000 shares 
of Rs. 15 each. 


M^srs. Bradbury Brady & Co., having promoted and brought about the forma¬ 
tion of the company, were appointed secretaries, treasurers and agents of the com- 
January, 1912, the composition of Bradbury Brady & Co. was 
changed, and Bradbury & Co. were appointed as secretaries, treasurers and agents of the 
Company. Messrs. W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., were appointed from December 1917 as 
secrotan^, treasurers and agents of the company on the resignation of Bradbury & Co. 
in Apnl 1933, an agreement was made whereby W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., were 
appointed managing agents upon the terms, provisions and conditions set out in the 
agreement. 

At the start, the company’s operations were carried out in accommodation rented 
trom the New City Mills at Chinchpokly, Bombay, but in course of time this mill 
requ^ea the rented premises for its own use and arrangements were made with the 
y J."°'^strial Mill Company, Ltd., to build a new bleach-house on leased land 
at 1 lusi Pipe Road, Parel, Bombay. This new accommodation was completed and occu¬ 
pied by the company in 1929. 


additional bleaching equipment was installed and the land on which 
the company s dye-house stood was purchased. 

nrevfhJK^?’ the conipany purchased land and property which included property 
previotKly leased for the company’s operations. k 

an shed, together with the land on which it stood, and 

an additional l,3oo sq. yds. of land adjoining this property, were sold. 

nlant^an^T^^^Li*!^ company’s dye-works is equipped with modem machinery and 
Line of 1 operations of bleaching, dyeing, mercerizing, raising and fini- 

processing ^ enjoying a reputation for high quality 
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Capital History: The authorized capital of the company was increased froi 
Rs. 45,000 to Rs. 15,00,000 by the creation of 97,000 new shares of Rs. 15 each. A 
recapitalization scheme was also effected whereby additional capital was introduced 
through the medium of the issue of 9,000 new shares of Rs. 15 each at a premium, 
and by utilization of the company’s reserve fund, in the issue of 18,000 free capital 
bonus shares, thus bringing the issued, subscribed and fully paid-up capital from 
Rs. 45,000 to Rs. 4,50,000. ^ ^ 



EMPRESS MILLS, Nagpur, Madhya Pradesh. 


Managing Agents: Tata industries Ltd., Bombay House, Bruce Street Fort 
Bombay. ’ ’ 

History of the Mill: In 1874, after an intensive survey and travel through the 
cotton-growing districts in India, Mr. J. N. Tata selected Nagpur as a suitable site for 
a big cotton mill, because it was the centre of a large handloom industry, was within 
easy reach of raw materials, was in the neighbourhood of a profitable market, and was 
in an area where coal and water were accessible apart from being served by good rail 
communications. After the site was selected, Mr. Tata promoted in Bombay a joint 
stock company registered on 5th September 1874 under the title of “The Central 
India Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Company, Lim..ed,” with Messrs. Tata 
Sons & Co. as managing agents, and having a capital of Rs. 15,00,000, made up of 
3,000 shares of Rs. 500 each. From 1st October 1945, tne managing agency was trans¬ 
ferred to Tata Industries Ltd. 

Equipped with 15,552 throstle and 14,400 muie spindles and 450 looms and powered 
by a. pair of compound engines of 800 i.h.p., the mills started work on 1st January 1877 
the day on which Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India, and to associate 
his enterprise with this notable occasion, Mr. Tata named his mills “ The Empress 
Mills.” Within ten years the company was paying a dividend of 20 per cent, and had 
accumulated large reserves. In 1886 it was decided to divert a portion of the reserves 
towards increasing the capital. This was done by an issue of 1,500 bonus shares, 
distributed among shareholders in the proportion of one new share of Rs. 250 for 
two old shares of Rs. 500 each, thereby increasing the original capital from 
Rs. 15,00,000 to Rs. 18,75,000. Three years later the capital was further increased 
to Rs. 24,00,000. Thereafter increases in capital were effected in 1891 to Rs. 30,00 000 
in 1894 to Rs. 37,50,000 and in 1899 to Rs. 46,87.500. In 1922 the 3,000 ordinary 
shares of Rs. 500 each and 12,750 ordinary shares of Rs. 250 each were sub-divided 
into 46,875 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. 


After extension and expansion of Mill No. 1 to its present size, as there was no 
more room for further expansion, Mr. Tata erected, in 1895. a new weaving shed, 
with 698 looms, under the name of Empress Mills No. 2. Today this mill has 840 
looms. The new spinning extension, called Empress Mills No. 3, started work in 1901 
with 14,784 spindles, which was subsequently increased to the present level of 31476 
spindles. 

With a view to utilizing the cotton waste produced in the mills, in 1922 the com¬ 
pany installed a complete waste plant, consisting of 480 spindles and 31 looms, together 
with two raising machines which were increased * later to four in 1938. In 1953-54. a 
further addition of 12 waste plant looms with necessary spinning preparatory machinery 
was installed at a cost of Rs. 5,00,000 approximate^. 

The Empress Mills’ dye-house originally consisted of a small shed in the compound 
where the present bleach, dye and print works stand, whilst the bleach-house originally 
occupied a comer of Mill No. 2. In course of time the volume of work in the two 
sheds grew, so that a new building was completed on the present site in 1910 to 
accommodate the dye and bleach departments. In 1919, the building was further 
extended to accommodate more plant. This mill at present also contains the printing 
plant erected in 1938 and is known as Empress Mills No. 4. Plans for the reorganiza¬ 
tion of this mill, covering a better layout of the existing plant and further additions 








chinery, are under consideration of the managenxent. Already, a new Thies cone 
_ cheese dyeing plant, costing about Rs. 1,84,000, has been added to dye yam on 
•nes and beams, thus eliminating wasteful, uneconomical working, and a new Far¬ 
mer Norton’s chain mercerizing range with gas singeing plant with caustic recovery 
and cooling plant at an approximate cost of Rs. 4,00,000. To purify and soften the 
Junta tank water, which is utilized for processing cloth at the mills, a new Dorr- 
Oliver plant has been installed recently at a cost of about Rs. 5,00,000. inclusive of 
the cost of the constructional works. 


The mills today draw their entire requirements of electrical energy from the 
emment thermal power station at Khaparkheda near Nagpur. 



Authorized, Issued and Subscribed Capital: Rs. 96,87,500 divided into 10,000 5 per 
cent, income-tax free cumulative preference shares of Rs. 500 each and ordinary shares 
of Rs. 46,87,500 of Rs. 100 each. 


Counts of Yam Spun: 6s to 80s. 


In 1910 the company bought up the Petit Nagpur Svadeshi Spinning, Weaving and 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd., for Rs. 4,50,000. It. was|cj[ffcided not only to thoroughly 
renovate the mill but also to extend it by increasing the number of spindles from 16,500 
to 25,000 and looms from .182 to 520. For motive power it was decided to discard the 
old defective steam engine and install in its place a turbo-generator plant, and some 80 
induction motors. All the roofs of the old building had to be pulled down, an entirely 
new saw-tooth type of roof was erected, and provision was made to permit of future 
extensions. This renovated and extended mill, now known as Empress Mills No. 5 
costing Rs. 24,25,000, started work in 1912. Today it has 32,680 spindles and 780 
looms. This unit has recently been reorganized into a fine count mill. 

Mills Nos. 1, 2 and 5 have been humidified at considerable cost and fluorescent 
type of lighting has been installed in some of the departments of the mills. 


Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris, bed-sheets, drill, twill,, longcloth, sheeting, 
shirting, coating, sucis, check, mull, voile, crepe, poplin, mosquito netting, towels, 
printed cloth, chaddars and charsas and waste plant blankets. 

Selling Organization : Retail shops at Nagpur. 

Selling Agents for Yam : Messrs. Jethabhai Ramdas & Co., Bombay. 

Selling Agents for Cloth: Messrs. Jethabhai RamHas & Co., Bombay ; the Com- 
. mission and General Agency, Bangalo^’e. Ranibennur and Cuix«hatore ; Messrs. Gollin 
& Co., Ltd., Sydney, Melbourne, etc., for Australia and New Zealanu. 

Spindles: 1,15,188; Looms: 2,062; Workers: 10.800. 


The Elphinstone Spg. & Wvg. Hills Co., Ltd. 

-- • - 


lUcuiupxciM/ieAA Qua£it(^ Vlece^xwcU-, 

£ex>pWulA>, iPAeeiinq^, 
UmJhMa Qioth, eic. 

Special Attention Paid to Export Orders 


For trade enquiries write to or contact: 

The Secretary 

The Elphinstone Spg. & Wvg. Mills Co. Ltd. 

KamanI Chambers, 32, Nicol Road 
Ballard Estate, Bombay 

Telephone : 30967 Telegrams: ELMILCOL 
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^^^STABLISHED in the year 1946 and though a post-war organisation, the firm of Engineering and Agencies Ltd., embodies extensive 
experience of nearly a third of a century in its administration and personnel as they have been connected with the cotton textile 
Industry for more than three decades. The firm has an influential Board of Directors connected with mill management and 
technological work. 

The principal executive of the firm is Mr. Sohrab K. Khan, Managing Director, who has a long association of 33 years with the cotton 
textile industry, and has had varied and extensive experience in textile machinery business. Mr. Sohrab Khan has acquired * 
reputation as a textile technologist also, having won an All-India award for the best essay on “Improvements In Cotton Mill Machinery.” The 
firm has also with them the Chief Engineer of Unionmatex, Mr. E. Doehler, who has been actively associated with textile machinery 
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SPECIAL MACHINE WORKS FOR DYEING AND 




1892 saw the foundation of the firm of B. Thies of Ct^sfeld, as commission dyers and suppliers of dyeing machinery. In the six decades since then 
continuous and pro^essive development took place and today, m their extensive works in Coesfeld, the firm has established a most modern demonstration 
dyehouse where the latest machines are being developed and improved continuously, and problems of dyeing are progressively elaborated in development. 

Pioneers of Package Dyeing Machinery, in su^ssive stages the technique of dyeing cones, cheeses, beams, card sliver and loose cotton was 
progressively developed by the firm, who have established a reputation the world over. At the turn of the century, the milestone of process was achieved bv 
B. Thies in the construction of the first beam dyeing apparatus, and the vacuum circulating system which is a unique feature of Thies Dveins Plant 
Continuous and successive developments resulted in card sliver dyeing and bleaching process on beams, followed by the vertical dyeing system of cross- 
wound packages, with the development of the dual and reversing flow of liquor in the packages under dyeing. 

By the end of the war, B. Thies were the first to bring out in the market the pressure drying apparatus, which was the latest innovation in field 
of package dyeing. They have now developed and introduced the ultra modern method of dyeing and drying with “ static pressure ” which is a r^<lical 
improvement on all existing methods of package dyeing. 

The firm of B. Thies has, in over six decades, been a family concern and is at present under the able control of Mr. Fred Thies, Jr., of the third 
generation who, during his recent world travels, has twice visited India. 


hNCOISTADTl 


OEUTSCHER SPINNEREIHASCHINENBAU 


INGOLSTADT, INGOLSTADT-GERMANY 


MAKERS OF SPINNING MACHINERY 

The firm of Deutscher Spinnereimaschinenbau Ingolstadt has played an important part in, the development of the textile industry in Germany and 
Euro^. The name INGOLSTADT stands for the experience and development of several decades and has become the symbol of quality for German 
spinning machinery of highest precision and outstanding performance. — 

In the post-war pieriod, the manufacturing works of Ingolstadt have been extensively developed and equipped with most modern manufacturing 
tools and plants, with their own metal and cast iron foundry and other corresponding finishing shops. Highly trained experts, operating the most modern 
machinery, turn out products of finest workmanship, embodying all results of scientific research and technical developments. 

In 1927 , the complete equipment of the spinning machinery department of the renowned firm of Friedrich Krupp A.G. of Essen was taken over. 
The present rnanufacturing programme covers complete SPINNING MACHINERY for cotton, staple fibre and worsted, and the design and supply of 
complete spinning plants based on latest experience in spinning technique are undertaken. 
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JOH. KLEINEWEFERS SDHNE 

CALENDERS — MERCERISING — PRINTING 


KREFELD-GERMANY 



IIU years of successful operation were recently celebrated by the well-known textile engineering firm of Messrs. Joh. Kleinewefers Sdhne, 
Krefeld (Germany). Situated in the heart of the textile district of Westphalia, the firm is highly specialized in the construction of 
textile finishing machines covering a wide range of finishing calenders, embossing calenders, universal calenders, friction calenders, water 
mangles, etc.; their super-calender with manifold chasing arrangements is a specialty well-known in India. 

In the last decade, the firm considerably extended its manufacturing programme, which now includes cloth mercerising 
machines of various types, roller printing machines upto 12-colour printing and auxiliary plants, machinery for ever-glaze finish, 
continuous bleaching plants, etc. 

Kleinewefers machinery and equipment are well known all the world over; more than half the production is exported to 
European countries and overseas, and in India their machines have been working in many leading mills for the last 25 years. 

In its 92 years’ existence, the firm has remained under the same control since the day in 1862 the firm was founded at Krefeld 
by Johann Kleinewefers, and the work of the founder was developed successfully through the decades by his sons, Dr. Ing. h.c. Johannes 
Kleinewefers and Dr. Ing. h.c. Wilhelm Kleinewefers. Today, the firm is headed by Dipl. Ing. Paul Kleinewefers of the third 
generation, who controls all the Kleinewefers enterprises. 



Mr. Paul Kleinewefers 
{Head of the Concern) 


|C MASCHINENBAU KIEL AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT — kiel germany 

CARDED WOOL AND COTTON WASTE SPINNING 

js a prominent position among the well-kriown places of German machine manufacture. Backed by valuable experience with the former 
“ Deutsche Werke ” and stimulated by the ardent desire to continue the tradition of this company, expert engineers and skilled workmen, well trained for 
many years, have created the biggest machine factory in North Germany — the M A K 

Amongst the extensive programme of M A K is the specialty line of textile machinery for carded wool, woollen and cotton waste spinning. The manu¬ 
facturing programme meets the various requirements for the carded yarn industry, for processing and spinning all natural and artificial fibres, pure or mixed, 
such as cotton, cotton waste, wool, artificial wool, waste silk, ramie, or mixtures of staple fibres. 
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W. SCHLAFHORST & CO 


70 years—seven decades—in the service of the textile industries is a long 
span of time which is the achievement of the firm of W. Schlafhorst & Co., 
concurrent with the centenary of the cotton textile industry in India. 


Founded in the year 1882 , the firm has pioneered 
the manufacture of various types of winding 
machinery from early years ; in the year 1902 it 
received a Gold Medal in the International Exhibi¬ 
tion for various innovations in the design and con- 



Dr. Walter Reiners 


struction of specialised types of winding machinery. 
Alternating development and progress, in succes¬ 
sive years, resulted in the twenties of the present 
century in the firm pioneering the manufacture of 
latest types of high speed winding and warping 
machinery, pirn winders, etc., revolutionising the 
design, construction, operative efficiency and pro¬ 
ductive capacity of such machinery. Soon Schlaf¬ 
horst winding and warping machinery were adopted 
throughout the different countries of the world 
as modern equipment for preparatory processes, 
embodying all the latest innovations and radical 
features in design, operation and productive 
efficiency. Such latest type of machinery resulted 
in creating much interest and meriting adoption 
throughout the world and in India too ; in the 
decade prior to the beginning of the last war 
Schlafhorst winding and warping machines were 
extensively adopted by Indian textile mills and 
the same continued in the post-war years. 

In the post-war period, the firm of W. Schlafhorst 
& Co. have introduced novel types of machines 
embodying a large number of unique innova¬ 
tions in cheese and cone winding machines working 


M. GLADBACH, GERMANY 



The late Dr. Wilhelm Reiners 


with speeds upto 1,300 yards per minute, and pirn 
winders for speeds upto 12,000 revolutions per 
minute. Correspondingly, their warping machines 
also indicate great advance upon the types hitherto 
adopted in the textile industry with high warping 
speeds, smooth running and greater productivity. 
At the Textile Recorder Machinery Exhi¬ 
bition held in Manchester in November 1953 , 
the latest types of winding and warping machines 
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Works in M. Gladbach—W. Schlafhorst & Co. 


Erection and Testing 


manufactured by W. Schlafhorst & Co. were on 
demonstration, and evoked enthusiastic interest 
and much approbation from technical visitors. 


W. Schlafhorst & Co. also control and manage the 
firm of Gebruder Sucker G.M.B.H. who manufac¬ 
ture the most up-to-date sizing machines of the 
Hot-Air and Steam-Jet Drying types. 


For nearly 60 years the firm has been under the 
proprietory control of the family REINERS. At 
the end of the last century Mr. Wilhelm Reiners 
joined the firm in the year 1909 and took over the 
sole ownership. After 


demise of Dr. Wilhelm Reiners in 
1942 , he was succeeded by his son, 

Dr. Ing. Walter Reiners, who is 
at the helm of affairs at present. 

The last decade saw rapid develop¬ 
ment and expansion in the firm’s 
programme of manufacture of 
the latest types of super-speed 
cheese and cone winding machines, 
fully automatic super-speed pirn winders and super¬ 
speed warping machines with ingenious innova¬ 
tions and radical improvements. Dr. Ing. Walter 
Reiners holds a position of high esteem and repute 
in the textile machinery industry of Germany and 


Assembly Department for Winding Machines 

the Continent, has extensively travelled all over 
the world and created a wide and large market 
for the firm’s machinery, and is also the President 
of the UNIONMATEX, Combine of German 
Textile Machinery Makers. 
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monFOBTS) A, MONFORTS Maschinentabrik 


M. GLADBACH- GERMANY 



Dr. Franz Reiners 


FINISHING AND MAKING-UP MACHINERY 

1884 was the year when the engineering works of A. Monforts was established in M. Gladbach—Germany, 
For seventy years the firm has specialised in the making of textile finishing machinery based on the principles 
embodying most modern developments in the design and construction of the same, and the highest techniques in 
quality of manufacture and engineering precision. 

The firm of A. Monforts manufacture specialised types of finishing machines, such as Monforising 
Range for pre-shrinking and finishing of fabrics. Felt Calenders for finishing of delicate cotton and art silk 
fabrics. Shearing and Cropping Machines, Raising and Brushing Machines, Steaming and Decatising Machines 
for woollen and art silk, etc. 

Their specialised line of manufacture covers complete range of Making-up Machinery for measuring, 
inspecting, doubling, plaiting and roJling-on of the fabrics in various combinations, and their machinery has been 
widely used for many decades in Indian textile mills. 



Mr. Casper Monforts 


The latest development in textile finishing machines brought out by A. Monforts is the High Production Steam Jet Drying and Stentering Machine 
for drying and finishing any kind of cloth by means of dry steam, embodying unique features of automatic operation, superior finish, minimum labour, low 
steam consumption and low floor space. This is a revolutionary improvement in the processing of cloth and a number of machines have also been 
recently installed by Indian textile mills. 

A. Monforts has been a proprietory concern since its inception, and is presently under the directorship of Mr. Casper Monforts and Dr. Franz Reiners. 



BERGEDORFER EISENWERK A. G. ASTRA-WERKE hamburg bergedorf 

MAKERS OF SPECIALTY LOOMS 

100 years’ continuation of the Grossenhainer tradition is followed by the firm of Bergedoifer Eisenwerk A.G. Astra-Werke, who manu¬ 
facture a large variety of specialised types of looms for light and heavy woollen and worsted, light and heavy felt cloths, staple rayon fabrics, upholstery and de¬ 
corating fabrics, sailcloth and canvas, Axminster carpets, sisal and coir-fibre carpets, asbestos biake linings, etc. The firm also manufacture Chenille looms with 
colour selecting magazine upto 11 colours, fully automatic weft-mixing for pick-and-pick weaving, and jacquard looms for upholstery and decorating fabrics. The 
manufacture of looms for extremely varied types of woven material covering a variety of requirements used all over Europe and the American Continent is 
the manufacturing specialty of Bergedorfer Eisenwerk A.G., Astra-Werke. 
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CHOEAE MANUFACTURING 

A brief outline of the history of THE ERSKINE HEAP COMPANY, 

by the present CHAIRMAN and MANAGING DIRECTOR, R. A. ERSKINE,Esq.,MA.,M.I.E.E. 


The view above shows our early workshops 
and comprises a three-storey building which 
was destroyed by enemy action in 1940/41. The 
present very much larger single-storey building 
with two-storey offices is shown in the top 
illustration. 

OUR AGENTS FOR INDIA, 

who carry a full staff of competent 
Electrical Engineers, and who will be 
only too pleased to assist you in any 
way they can, are: 

KILBURN & CO. LTD,, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Delhi, Madras, Kanpur. 


N early so years ago, Mr. Arthur Erskine, who was at that time joint 
Managing Director at the General Electric Co., broke away from that firm and 
started his own Switchgear and Motor Control Gear Company in the works shown on 
the left. The robust construction and go-ahead designs meant continual expansions. 
Following damage by enemy action in 1940 and 1941 , a new Works was constructed 
on the same site covering a ground area of nearly 4 acres to cope with the very 
large expansion in business. 

Mr. Arthur Erskine died in 1939 and his place at the head of this rapidly expanding 
concern was taken by his son Mr. Ronald Erskine, who is the present Chairman and 
Managing Director, and who had previously taken an Engineering Degree at 
Cambridge, followed by three years’ practical experience in other Engineering Works, 
and a long period on the Contract and Sales side of our firm. Mr. Ronald Erskine has 
made several business trips all over the world and our many friends in India will 
remember his recent visit, when he travelled over the entire Indian continent, 
visiting customers throughout the area. Among our 400 employees are very many 
who have been with us. for 40 years and more, and the tradition of the highest class 
in Switchgear and Motor Control Gear is being carried on today. This is obvious 
to all those who use our Switchgear by its long life and complete freedom from 
breakdown, as long as reasonable maintenance is carried out. 


If you would like more details 
of the ‘ Erskine Heap * Story, 
please write for PAMPHLET 

G.P.6. 


R. A. ERSKINE, MA., M.I.E.E. 
Chairman and Managing Director 
ERSKINE, HEAP & CO. LTD., MANCHESTER 7, ENG. 


L ancashire switchgear works as they 

are today, occupying a total floor space of 
nearly 100,000 sq. ft. This is where the famous 
* Erskine Heap’ Switchgear and Motor Control Gear 
is manufactured. Situated in Manchester, the heart 
of the English Textile Industry, we have been 
brought up in the tradition of service for this 
industry and know exactly the heavy duty require- 
ments obtaining in the Textile Mills, both for the 
main switchgear controlling the power load and 
distribution, and also for the motor control gear for 
the carding machines, spinning frames, weaving 
looms, etc. A large number of Indian Textile Mills 
have been equipped with ‘ Erskine Heap ’ Switchgear 
and Motor Control Gear over the last 45 years, 
where the robust construction of the gear, together 
with the fact that designs are always kept up-to-date, 
has meant negligible expense in upkeep. We 
manufacture Switchgear and Motor Control Gear in 
addition, for Power Stations, Steel Works, Collieries, 
Railways, in fact for whichever industry electric 
uower is used. 
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Equipment for the Textile Industry 


For over thirty years The English Electric Company has played 
a leading part in equipping the Textile Industry; its activities 
ranging from complete mill electrification schemes to individual 
motor drives of textile machinery. From the extensive range of 
‘English Electric’ products it is possible to provide for almost 
all the diverse electrical requirements of the textile industry 
including spinning, weaving and finishing mills for rayon, cotton, 
woollen worsted, flax, hemp and jute factories. 

Not only have new mills been electrified but many existing 


plants in different parts of the world have been converted from 
steam to electric drive; 'English Electric’ having been responsible 
for every aspect of these conversion schemes, including the power 
installation and millwrighting, down to the final motor drives. 

The English Electric Company is one of the principal suppliers 
of electric motors to the leading textile machinery manufacturers 
of the United Kingdom and has unrivalled experience in motor 
applications for all textile machinery. Among these many applica¬ 
tions are variable-speed A.C. motors for ring-spinning machinery. 
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uence control of finishing machinery and many others specially 
designed to match the characteristics of the driven machines. 


The Textile Division of the Company is staffed by engineers 
who have made a^careful study of electric power utilisation in all 
branches of the textile industry. These engineers, in close associa¬ 
tion with both textile machinery manufacturers and users, have 
over many years been constantly developing, producing and 
testing better power equipment and more efficient methods of 
applying, distributing, controlling and using electric power. They 
are thus able to offer expert advice on any proposed scheme. 


Power Plant 
and 

Electrical Distribution Gear 

The range of ‘English Electric' manufactures applicable to the 
Textile Industry includes generating plant, transformers, switchgear, 
distribution fusegear, control gear and motors. 

Some large organisations may prefer to generate their own 
power and for these ‘English Electric’ steam turbo-alternator 
sets form an economic proposition. In smaller factories for stand-by 


17 


purposes or additional supplies, the Company can offer diesel- 
engine driven alternator sets. Where electric power is taken 
from a public supply undertaking The English Electric Company 
can supply all the necessary transformers as well as high-voltage 
and low-voltage switchgear incorporating either oil-immersed or 
air-break circuit-breakers. 

Today most mills prefer to sectionalise their electrical power 
and lighting loads from the source of supply. By this means, 
the current consumptions of the different departments may be 
checked and added protection can be provided. This distribution 
Is generally arranged for control through main section boards, 
then subdivided through distribution fuseboards and so to the 
respective motor units and control gear. 

A complete range of fusegear, including sub-station fusegear, 
ironclad ‘Combination’ fuse-switchboards for wall or floor 
mounting, and distribution fuseboards, is available. These incor¬ 
porate the well-known ‘English Electric’ high-rupturing-capacity 
cartridge-fuses which will give complete electrical protection 
throughout the factory. 

In India ‘The English Electric Co. Ltd.’ has offices in Calcutta, 
Bombay, New Delhi, Lucknow; and in Madras, is represented 
by Messrs. Binny & Co. (Madras) Ltd, 
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FORBES BLDG, HOME STREET.FORT,BOMBAY. 


60KAK MILLS LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1887 

K FALLS, Southern Mahratta Country 

GINNERS. SPINNERS AND DOUBLERS 
IJs Waste Yarn and Cotton Ring Yarns 
from 4s to40s inclusive, Single or Folded. 

80,000 SPINDLES 
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FINE KNITTING CO., LTD., Near Chamunda Mata, Asarwa Road, 
Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. H. Keshavlal & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 12,17.850; Spindles: 9,000; Workers: 281. 

FINLAY MILLS LIMITED, Government Gate Road, Lai Baug, Parel, 
Bombay, 12. 


Agents: Messrs. James Finlay & Co., Ltd., Chartered Bank Building, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Bombay, 1. 

History of the Mill: Built in 1907 and floated as a public company with Finlay 
Muir & Co. (later James Finlay & Co., Ltd.) as managing agents. The company was 
floated with a capacity of 30,000 spindles and 600 looms. In 1934 the mill was converted 
to fine count spinning and an up-to-date bleaching plant was added. 


Capital History: The mill was first established with an authorized capital of 
Rs. 20.00,000 divided into 8,000 shares of Rs. 250 each and an issued and paid-up 
capital of Rs. 15,00,000 divided into 6,000 shares of Rs. 250 each. In 1912, the balance 
of 2.000 shares was issued to b.ing up the paid-up capital to Rs. 20,00,000. By a special 
resolution passed in 1925, a sum of Rs. 20 lakhs from the reserve fund, etc., was 
capitalized, thus increasing the paid-up capital to Rs. 40,00,000. The capital was also 
split up at this time into 40 000 shares of Rs. 100 each. A further issue of bonus 
shares was made in 1953 when Rs. 10 lakhs from the reserve fund were capitalized. The 
authorized, issued and paid-up capital of the mill at present is Rs. 50 lakhs. 

Counts of Yarn Spun: 60s and above. 

t 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris, voile, mull, cambric, poplin, etc. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth : Messrs. Vasoniee Morarjee, 259 Johari Mansion, 
2nd Floor, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay, 2. 

Spindles: 46,072 ; Looms : 784 ; Workers : about 3,800. 

Directors: Messrs. J. C. Burns (ex-officio) Chairman, Ambalal Sarabhai, Ram- 
niwas Ramnarain, Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, K.C.S.I., Messrs. C. H. Campbell and P. G. 
Kendall. 
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The Elphinstone Spg. 
& Wvg. Mills Co. Ltd. 


)7lanu§acjlufieAd. — 

QuaUt^ £e£iiheA QioiA TiAoduaU. 
71.U.S. and £AaJtke^ 

Qloihj JSinding, QtcdA, ^mUaJtUm, 

iPju£deA>, IfluM^e^ilud Hood QJMi, Etc. 


Special Attention Paid to Export Orders 

- • -- 

For trade enquiries write to or contact: 

The Secretary 

The Elphinstone Spg. & Wvg. Mills Co., Ltd. 

Kamani Chambers, 32, Nicol Road 
Ballard Estate, Bombay 

Telephone: 30967, • Telegrams: ELMILCOL 



























French Dyes & Chemicals (India) Limited 

Adelphi, 3, Queen’s Road, BOMBAY. Telephone: 23334 • Cavas Villa, Salapose Road, AHMEDABAD. Telephone: 3367 

Suppliers of the Products Manufactured by Compagnie Francaise 

Des Matieres Colorantes, Paris. 


The French Textile Industry's high reputation is indebted 
to the outstanding quality of *‘FRANCOLOR** 

TRADE MARK 

Dyestuffs which have also been used to advantage by the 
Indian Textile Industry for the past twenty years. 


DIAZOL 
SOLASOL 
H ELI AN E 
SU LFANOL 
INOCHROME 
SOLANTHRENE 



KUMA 
FRANSOL 
NAPHTAZOL 
NEUTROGENE 
NAPHTAZOGENE 
SOLANILE BLACK 
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I FORBES FORBES 

Telegrams: “ YESTERMOEN ” BOMBAY ★ 

“ STEAMERS ”, “ CEYLONAIR ” Mjyjl ■ m 


A NEW DELHI 


Telephone: 
32981 (10 Lines) 


PiECEGOODS, YARNS & THREADS: 

GEO. & R. DEWHURST LTD. 
WHITWORTH & MITCHELL LTD. 
LUSTRE FIBRES LTD. 

COMBINED EGYPTIAN MILLS LTD. 

J. A. CARP’S 
FRANK & BRYCE LTD. 

BETTMANN & KUPFER LTD. 

BARR MUIR & CO. LTD. 

WIRELESS: 

PYE LTD.—Telecommunications Division 
REGENTONE PRODUCTS LTD. 


PAKISTAN CORRESPONDENTS: 
Forbes Forbes Campbell & Co. Ltd. 

(Incorporated in Pakistan) 

Forbes Building, 

Corner of Bunder and Dunolly Roads, 
KARACHI. 


WINES & SPIRITS: 

JOHNNIE WALKER SCOTCH WHISKY 
EXSHAW No. I THREE STAR COGNAC 
ALLSOPP’S LAGER BEER 
GORDON’S GIN 

HEIDSIECK’S DRY MONOPOLE CHAMPAGNE 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
“STANDARD” SANITARY APPLIANCES 
W. WEDDEL a CO., LTD. TALLOW 
THE BRITON BRUSH CO. LTD. 


EDIBLE FATS & OILS: 

INDIAN VEGETABLE PRODUCTS LTD. 

SHIPPING: 

AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 

ELLERMAN a BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 

HOLLAND AUSTRALIA LINE. 

K. P. M. LINE. 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTS: 
Forbes Campbell & Co. Ltd. 

38, King William Street, 
LONDON. E. C. 4. 


SAFE DEPOSIT: 

THE BOMBAY SAFE DEPOSIT CO. LTD. 


INSURANCE: 

THE LIVERPOOL a LONDON a GLOBE 
INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


AIR LINES: 

AIR CEYLON LTD. 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL AIRWAYS PTY. LTD. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT: 

LATHAM ABERCROMBIE a CO. LTD. 
HALDA TYPEWRITERS 
FACIT CALCULATORS 
REX RECORDERS 

PAINTS a VARNISHES; 

GOODLASS WALL LIMITED. 

CINEMATOGRAPH EQUIPMENT. 

GAUMONT-KALEE LTD. 


ome Street, Fort, Bombay. 


COTTON a COTTON TEXTILES; 

THE GOKAK MILLS LTD. 

THE SIMPLEX MILLS CO. LTD. 

GEO. a R. DEWHURST (Overseas) LTD. 


WATER TREATMENT; 

CANDY FILTERS (India) LTD. 


BANKS: 

THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD. 
COUTTS a CO. 


PBELL & CO., LTD. 
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GAEKWAR MILLS, LIMITED, 

Bilimora (Western Railway) 

Managing Agents: 

H. M. Metha & Co., Ltd. 

Mehta House, Apollo Street 
Fort, Bombay, 1. 


Sir HomI Mehta. K.C.I. 

1871—1948 


History of the Mill; The mill, known as “ Khatau Mills,” in Bilimora, Baroda, 
was purchased by Messrs. H. M. Mehta & Co., Ltd., and named “The Gaekwar Mills 
Ltd.” Production began on 28th April, 1929. 

The first chairman and managing director of the mill was the late Sir Homi M. 
Mehta. With great vigour, enthusiasm and foresight, he raised the credit of the mill. He 
managed the mill till his sad demise on 15th April, 1948. His place was taken by his 
son, Mr. Framroze H. Mehta, J.P., as chairman and managing director in 1948. 

At present the mill is working satisfactorily and on 28th April, 1954, the mills 
completed their Silver Jubilee. 

The mill, when it started, was equipped with 400 looms and 18,000 spindles. Since 
then 260 looms and 12,000 spindles have been added, making in all at present, 660 looms 
and 30,000 spindles. In February 1933, the mill started working two shifts. 

The mill has been remounted and new machinery has been installed from time to 
time since its inception. In 1950, a single process blow-room of Messrs. H. & B. American 
Co. (U.S.A.) was put into commission. During the same year 18 new combers were 
put into commission, making in all 32 combers. It was also in the same year that the 
individual motor drive on each spinning frame was introduced in the spinning depart¬ 
ment. However, the important point was the introduction, probably for the first time 
in India, of the Casablanca High Draft system in the spinning department in the same 
year. 


A new mercerizing plant has been ordered out and a new dyeing plant is being: 
erected. A new printing machinery plant has also been ordered out. Recently high 
speed winding and warping machines have also been installed and working. 

The Gaekwar Mill Ltd., is a spinning, weaving, dyeing and b'eaching mill, manu¬ 
facturing dhotis, saris, shirting, poplin, longcloth, voile, mulmull, lenos, etc., in cotton^ 
and coating in staple fibre. 

- The mill runs a canteen for the employees, maintains a creche for the children of 
the workers and provides medical facilities for the workers and their dependents. 

Capital History ; In 1929 the authorized capital of the mill was Rs. 12,00,000, divided.' 
into ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each, which was increased to Rs. 15,00,000 in 1938 and 
was further increased to Rs. 25,00,000 in 1942. The paid-up capital in the beginning, 
was Rs. 10,64,800, which was increased to Rs. 12,00,000 in 1935. In 1942 the paid-up^ 
capital was further increased to Rs. 16,00,000 by issuing 4,000 shares as bonus shares 
to the shareholders. It was still further raised by issuing another 4,000 shares as bonus 
shares to Rs. 20,00,000 in 1948. 

Spindles ; 30,000 ; Looms : 660 ; Workers : 2,000. 

Directors: Messrs. Framroze Hormusji Mehta, J.P. (Chairman); Jal Hormusjt 
Mehta; Shapurji Manchershaw Chothia, Bar-at-Law; Mathuradas M. Parekh; Sir 
Behram N. Karanjia, Kt., J.P., Messrs. Navinchandra Mafatlal and Madanmohan 
Mangaldas. 

GAYA COTTON AND JUTE MILLS LTD., Gaya. 

Managed by Board of Directors. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 18,01,000; Spindles: 20,932; Looms: 588; Workers: 427. 

GENDALAL MILLS LTD* (formerly Bhagirath Spinning and Manu* 
facturing Co., Ltd.), Jalgaon, East Khandesh. 

Managing Director: Mr. Surajmal Gendalal Badjatia. 

Paid-up Capital; Rs. 10,00,000; Spindles: 16,128; Looms: 368; Workers: 750. 

GIRDHARDAS HARIVALLAVADAS MILLS LTD. (formerly 
Rajnagar Mill No. 2), Outside Premdarwaja, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Chamanlal Mangaldas & Co., Post Box No. 124 
Ahmedabad. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 12,00,000; Spindles: 21,808; Worken: 450. 

GNANAMBIKAI MILLS LIMITED, Vellaikkinar, Gnanambikal Mill 
Post, Coimbatore. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. V. C. Vellingiri Gouoder and Bros., Gnanambikai Mill. 
P.O. Coimbatore. 
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iistoiy of the MUl: The mill was established in 1936, afld 3,456 ring spindles were 
lied in 1952. 

The authorized capital is Rs. 17,00,000, divided into 2,000 preference shares 
of Rs. 100 each and 9,272 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. Issued capital: Rs. 9,47.900. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 20s to 60s. 

Spindles : 16,456 ; Workers: 465. 


Directors: Messrs. C. A. Nanjappa Gounder, V. V. Kaliswamy Gounder, A. T. 
Devaraja Mudaliar, R. Ramalinga Gounder, K. V. Odhumalai Gounder, V. P. Kanda- 
swamy Gounder, K. M. Nanjukutti Gounder, R. Doraiswamy Gounder, Muthu Sengo- 
daiyan and Miss Lakshmi Venugopal. 


GOENKA COTTON SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS 
CO., LTD., Grand Trunk Road, Delhi. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Parsram Hamandrai, Khatra Tobacco, Khari Baoli, 
Delhi. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 9,97,850; Looms : 307. 



GOKAK MILLS LIMITED, 

Gokak Falls. 

Managing Agents: 

Forbes Forbes Campbell, & Co.. Ltd. 
Forbes Building, Home Street 
Fort, Bombay, 1. 

History of the Mill: The mill was 
established in 1885 by Ritchie Stewart 
Ltd., under the name of the Gokak 
Water Power and Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd. It was so known until 1919, and 
since then as the Gokak Mills Ltd. 
Ritchie Stewart Ltd., were the agents 
upto 1903, and Fcbres Forbes Campbell 
& Co., Ltd., since. 


The Gokak Water Power and Manufacturing Company, Ltd., was registered in 
London on 2nd October 1895 with a capital of £100 000, which was increased in 1899 
to £200,000. In 1919 the company was registered in India as the Gokak Mills Limited. 

The idea of harnessing for industrial purposes the enormous water power of the 
Gokak Falls, which are some 15 feet higher than Niagara, was first conceived by 
Colonels Scott and Fife, Engineer Officers who had been stationed at Belgauni. Their 
idea was developed by Messrs. Ritchie Stewart & Co. (founded in Bombay in 1818), 
who arranged the necessary finance in London and became the original managing 
agents. In 1903 they amalgamated with Messrs. Forbes Forbes & Co, (founded in 
Bombay in 1767) to become Messrs. Forbes Forbes Campbell & Co., Ltd., the present 
managing agents. 


The reasons for choosing Gokak Falls as a site for the erection of a cotton mill 
were obvious. There was an abundant supply of water power; Gokak was in the 
centre of a large cotton-growing district; in the surrounding countryside the handloom 
industry offered a ready market for yam; and finally there was a source of labour 
available cheaper than in Bombay. 


Despite these advantages, the project of building a mill at Gokak Falls was 
fraught with many difficulties. At the time, the Western Deccan Railway fell far short 
of Gokak and all the machinery and equipment after arrival at the railhead, had to 
be transported over rough roads by trolleys and bullock carts and across the river by 
pontoons. Some of the machinery was shipped by steamers to Vengurla and was 
brought by bullock carts, the machinery often taking many months to reach the mills. 


The actual building of the canals for harnessing the water and the construction of 
the mill buildings presented many problems. The chosen site was a.hill of hard rock 
which took much longer to excavate than had been expected. This rock was used for 
the mill buildings, giving them an appearance of strength and permanence unusual in 
mill design. 


On 5th October 1887, 6,000 spindles in the Falls Mill came into operation, and on 
the 14th November the “ Times of India ” reported on the enterprise: “ The first of a 
series of mills to be driven by water power was opened by the Gokak Water Power 
and Manufacturing Co., at the celebrated Falls of the River Ghatprabha, in the 
Southern Mahratta country. This mill, which is intended to spin cotton, overlooks 
the Falls and has been constructed to hold 22,000 spindles. For the necessary power 
to drive the mills, water is diverted from the river at the head of the rapids about half 
a mile above the Falls, into a channel running parallel to the river, and rushes down 
the face of the cliff about 180 feet long into the turbine house below the Falls, where 
three turbines of 250 h.p. each transmit the power to the mill. Transmission by steel 
wire ropes is first up to a pier on the southern cliff immediately overlooking the turbines, 
at a length of 300 feet and thence to the mill situated 439 feet further south. The extra¬ 
ordinary length of the line of transmission and the speed attained by the huge pulley 
wheels are said to surpass anything of the kind in the world.” 


In 1888 Lord Reay, then Governor of Bombay, visited the mills, and stated that 
the application of water power was on a scale and under conditions such as he had 
never witnessed before. 


By 1890, the full complement of 29,525 spindles had been installed and were 
working. 


In 1892, the decision was taken to build another mill at Gokak and two years later 
the first 5,000 spindles of the Campbell Mill were in operation. In 1903 the number 
of spindles installed was 33,840 in the Falls Mill and 35,580 in the Campbell Mill, and 
new plant for working up cotton waste was purchased for both mills. Although cxpan* 
sion at Gokak had been smooth and profitable, the Directors felt that full use of 
the water power had not been made, and in 1924 a waste mill was started. The spinning 
of waste yam on mules has been an integral part of the Gokak layout since that year. 

The original source of power to the mills was by rope drive from the turbines at 
the foot of the Falls. In 1910 when it became apparent that the turbines would require 
extensive overhaul, it was decided to install reaction turbines with electrical transmission, 
completely modernizing the power s^upply of the mill. The new turbines were installed 
the following year, and a steam p.ant was also erected as a stand-by, so that a shortage 
of water would not force the mills to close down. In 1936, it was decided further to 
supplement the steam stand-by with diesel power. 


Since 1885, the company has maintained its own village at the Falls and the 
manager has combined the task of mill administrator with that of unofficial mayor. The 
population of the village today comprises many thousands. Hous^ have been built 
both for managerial and supervisory staff and for the mill operatives. Each of the 
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bus communities has its own temple, mosque and chapel. The company main- 
its own health service and provides a well-equipped dispensary and a small hospital 
a maternity ward. The village has filtered and chlorinated water-supply and street 
lighting. A primary school was started in 1921 and a secondary middle school in 1928, 
and both these schools have been enlarged in recent years. In 1931 a creche for the 
children of the employees was started. The company started a provident fund for all 
its employees in 1921 and it is believed that the Gokak Mills were one of the first 
textile mills in India to have a provident fund scheme for their workers. A social club 
has been built and keen interest is taken in many forms of sport. Cinema shows are 
held three times a week. 


Capital History : Authorized Capital Rs. 48,00,000, divided into 48,000 shares of 
Rs. 100 each. Issued and subscribed capital Rs. 39,04,700 divided into 39,047 shares 
of Rs. 100 each. 


Counts of Yam Spun : l^s to 40s cotton ; 20s staple fibre. 

Selling Agents for Yam : Messrs. Sankalchand G. Shah & Co., Ltd., Messrs. 
Cosmic Commercial Co., Bangalore City, and Messrs. Mooney Govindarajulu and Bros., 
Guntur. 


Spindles: 80,000. 


Directors: Messrs. R. W. Bullock (ex-officio) Chairman, Tricumdas Gordhandas 
Khattau, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, K.B.E., C.I.E., Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart., 
Messrs. T. V. Baddeley, C.B.E., J.P., Bhupatirai M. Ghia, and F. H. Kemple. 


GOLD MOHUR MILLS, LIMITED, Old Dadar Road, Dadar, 
Bombay. 


Managing Agents: Messrs. James Finlay & Co., Ltd., Chartered Bank Buildings, 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay, 1. 

History of the Mill: The management of the mill was taken over by the present 
managing agents, Messrs. James Finlay & Co., Ltd., from Messrs. Allen Brothers, 
Ltd., in 1924. The old company went into liquidation in 1926 and the present company 
was floated at that time. 

This mill was converted to fine count spinning in 1939. 

Capital History : The original capital at the time of the incorporation of the present 
GoM Mohur Mills, Limited, in 1926 was Rs. 25,00,000, divided into 25,000 shares 
of Rs. 100 each. 

In 1951, the share capital was increased to Rs. 50,00,000, made up of 50,000 shares 
of Rs. 100 each, by the creation of 25,000 shares of Rs. 100 each, by capitalization of 
the company’s reserves to the extent of Rs. 25,00,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 36s/80s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Dhotis, saris, mull, voile, dorias, cambric, poplin. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth: Messrs. Vasonjee Morarjee, 259, Johari 
Mansion, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay, 2. 

Spindles: 40,232 ; Looms : 1,020 ; Workers : 3,080. 
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Directors: Messrs. J. C. Burns (ex-officio) Chairman ; Ambalal Sarabhai, R 
niwas Ramnarain, Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, K.C.S.I., Messrs. P. G. Kendall and C. H. 
Campbell (ex-officio). 


GOPAL MILLS COMPANY LTD., Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Broach. 

Agents: Messrs. Nanddas Haridas & Co., Ltd., Naroda Road, Vijay Mills 
Compound, Ahmedabad. 

History of the Mill: The mill was established in 1931 by the present agents. It is 
equipped with spinning, weaving, dyeing, bleaching, calendering, printing and finishing 
plants. 

Capital: Authorized capita! Rs. 20 lakhs; subscribed and paid-up capita] 
Rs. 11,25.000. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 18s warp and 24s weft; at present can spin up to 36 warp 
and 42 weft. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Sheeting, dhotis, saris, mull, printed and dyed cloth. 

Selling Organization; Cloth is sold through their brokers at Ahmedabad, and 
agents at Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, Amritsar, Vijayawada and other places. 

Spindles: 22.100; Looms: 652; Workers: about 1,800. 

Directors: Messrs. Haridas Achratlal (Chairman), Govinddas Maneklal, Nanddas 
Haridas, Chimanlal Atmaranx, Karsanlal Maneklal, Charandas Haridas, Navanitlal 
Ranchhodlal and Chinubhai Haridas. 

GUJARAT GINNING AND MANUFACTURING COM¬ 
PANY, LTD., Outside Prem Gate, Ahmedabad, 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Jamnabhai Mansukhbhai. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 9,24,000; Spindles: 25,232; Looms: 644. 


GUJARAT HOSIERY FACTORY SPG. MILL, Rakhial Road, 
Ahmedabad 10. 

Proprietors; C. C. Dalai & Co. 

History of the Mill: This mill was first started by Mr. C. C. Dalai, a senior partner 
of the present proprietors. 

Counts of Yam Spun; Cotton and staple fibre yam, both single and folded, in 
counts ranging frorp 10s to 60s. 

Selling Organization : Mills’ own selling arrangement through a permanent d^lal 
of the mill. 

Spindles: 10,620 ring frames, 4,400 doubling ; Workers: 240. 


misr/fy 
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RASIM FABRICS 


A NAME IN QUALITY 


CREPES, CREPE-DE-CHINE, PANNE-CREPE, SHEERS, 

SHANTUNGS, SHARK-SKINS, SUITINGS, PIG-SKINS 


ANTI-CREASE 

A SPECIALITY 


ALSO 


A WIDE RANGE TO SELECT FROM 

PRINTS IN CHARMING AND QUAINT DESIGNS 

BOTH PHOTOGRAPHIC AND SPRAY 

MANUFACTURED BY 

GWALIOR RAYON SILK Mfg. (Wvg.) Co, Ltd. 

BIRLANAGAR 

(GWALIOR) 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY OF INDIA LIMITED 

Magnet House, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta-13 

Branches at: Bombay • Madras • Kanpur • Delhi • Bangalore • Coimbatore • Secunderabad 
Representing: THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD. OF ENGLAND 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


YEARS 

AGO 


HIS is a facsimile 
of a Godrej 
advertisement in 
The Indian Textile 
Journal. Not long after¬ 
wards—^in spite of steel 
shortage over a long period 
—the size and mechanisa¬ 
tion achieved by Godrej 
have been unique : there is 
hardly any similar works 
in Europe that has a com¬ 
plement even as large as 
employed by Godrej in 
but one of their numerous 
departments —Locks — 
alone. 

Godrej are happy to 
record their association— 
ever since they began— 
with India’s oldest and 
largest industry—Textiles 
—as with other industries 
and institutions, Govern¬ 
ment and the public — 
throughout the country. 
Many millions of rupees’ 
worth of Godrej Steel 
Equipment, Steel Win¬ 
dows ... as also Soaps, 


A panoramic view of the up-to-date, extensive Godrej plants in Greater Bombay, marking the 
beginning of a planned industrial township with modem housing ... for many thousands. 


Glycerine, Stearic Acid ... 
have been serving the 
Mills, their offices, go- 
downs, grain-stores, can¬ 
teens, dispensaries and 
Textile Research Associa¬ 
tion. 

Leaders in their lines, 
through their own, proved 
technical know-how, re¬ 
sources and thousands of 
workers, Godrej have plans 
for further, rapid progress 
—keeping up their tradi¬ 
tion of manufacturing a 
variety of goods on a par 
with or better than those 
made in the most advanced 
countries, but at lower 
prices—^uniform all over 
India. 

By now they have saved 
the country many crores of 
rupees by maintaining self- 
sufficiency in their various 
lines—catering to the needs 
of homes, offices, factories, 
hospitals, welfare centres, 
libraries... 

Ideal for Mills are Godrej 
STEEL FIRE DOORS, manu¬ 
factured in conformity with 
the Fire Insurance Association 
regulations for effecting saving 
on insurance costs ... FILING 
SYSTEMS like ‘VISADEX’ 
for instantaneously visible re¬ 
cord-keeping . . . STEEL 
SHELVING for efficient stor¬ 
age ... STEEL Nesting 
TABLES, CHAIRS ... for 
Canteens ... full range of 
STEEL HOSPITAL FURNI¬ 
TURE ... STEEL WIN¬ 
DOWS which are Rust, Wea¬ 
ther and Fire-resisting ... 
Strong, unpickable LOCKS— 
and, of course, you can’t do 
better than STORWEL.... 


Moreover, the New VAT]Wj|>l 
Godrej Turkish Bath Soaps.^AiK 
Tonic, which contains G-11 
(like their epoch-making 
Soap, CINTHOL) are suitable 
for Mills’ Grain-stores. For 
better Textile manufacture there 
are the new kind of Godrej 
WASHING SOAP (Grains), 
GLYCERINE, manufactured in 
a fully-automatic plant of the 
latest design, and Godrej 
STEARIC ACID which is used 
also in Rubber, Leather, Lubri¬ 
cants, Candle, Metallic Stearates, 
Carbon-paper and Plastic manu¬ 
facture. 

With their 55 Patented 
Inventions, the Godrej 
specifications have revo¬ 
lutionised the construction 
of Steel Equipment. The 
test of superlative security 
came during the wartime 
AMMUNITION EXPLO¬ 
SIONS in the Bombay 
docks which wiped out an 
entire section of the city. 
Except for Godrej Safes, 
even weU-known foreign 
ones had surrendered their 
contents to the holocaust 
. .. Godrej were the first 
anywhere, 34 years ago, to 
manufacture high-class 
toilet soap exclusively from 
Vegetable Oils. 

Godrej are grateful for 
the confidence they enjoy 
—including that of world- 
renowned firms— on 
competitive merits, not on a 
mere fa9ade of a name. 

Godrej Offices or 
Stockists are all over India 
—and abroad, where there 
is a progressive market 
for their steel products. 
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SINCE 1859, WHEN JAMES GREAVES AND GEORGE COTTON RAN THEIR FIRST GINNING AND 
PRESSING FACTORIES, UNTIL THE PRESENT DAY, THE FIRM OF GREAVES COTTON HAVE BEEN 
PIONEERS IN INDIA'S INDUSTRIALISATION. NOW, WITH INDIAN CAPITAL AND INDIAN LABOUR 
WORKING IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE FINEST TRADITIONS OF BRITISH ENGINEERING, GREAVES 
COTTON & CO., LTD., LOOK FORWARD TO A FUTURE OF EVEN GREATER SERVICE TO INDIA. 

95 years of Leadership in the Indian Textile Industry 


18 
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O-DAY Greaves Cotton and Com¬ 
pany, Limited, can look back on an 
almost unequalled record of 95 years of 
service to and leadership in the Indian 
Textile Industry. 


James Greaves, the founder, came 
to India in 1859 as Manager of the 
Landon Mills, Broach—the first cotton 
spinning mill to be built in India. His 
father had been a successful cotton 
millowner in Lancashire for many years. 
The outbreak of the American Civil War 
cut off supplies of cotton to Lancashire 
and James Greaves set up in business in 
Broach as James Greaves and Company 
for the purpose of supplying Indian 
cotton to Lancashire to replace the 



Mr. James Greaves 

a859 —1882) 


cotton which could no longer be obtained 
from America. It is interesting to note 
that the Manchester Branch of the Com¬ 
pany still trades under the name of James 
Greaves and Company to this day, and 
it still continues to use its original tele¬ 
graphic address “Broach.” In those 
days, the railway had not been built up 
to Broach and all trade was carried on 
by means of country craft. Broach being 
a flourishing port. In 1870 James Greaves 
took into partnership George Cotton 
(subsequently Sir George Cotton) who, 
prior to that date, had also traded in 
Broach, selling cotton for the East India 
Cotton Agency. 

Greaves Cotton and Company at the 
outset carried on a cotton export business 
and ran a number of ginning and pressing 
factories. Subsequently, they opened an 
office in Bombay and soon after floated 
the Empress Mills in Bombay (subse¬ 
quently known as the Old Empress 
Mills). The business prospered and in 
successive years the firm started the 
following mills: 

Leopold Mills 

James Greaves Mills 

Howard and Bullough Mills 

Connaught Mills 

New Empress Mills 

Alfred Manufacturing Co., Broach 

Albert Edward Mill, Broach. 

Later on the agencies for the Imperial 
and Apollo Mills were secured by them. 



Sir George Cotton, Kt. 
(1870 —1904) 


Greaves Cotton & Co. started a new 
system of remuneration for managing 
agents, in that their commission was not 
charged on turnover but on net profits. 

The firm was enlarged from time 
to time. James Greaves died in 1882 and 
was succeeded by George Cotton. George 
Cotton, who retired from Bombay in 
May 1900, continued his activities with 
the firm in Manchester until his death in 
1904. He was Sheriff of Bombay on one 
occasion in 1897 and President of the 
Municipal Corporation on two occasions. 
It was after his second period of office 
as President of the Corporation that he 
was knighted in 1897. During the plague 
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Mr. John R. Greaves 
(1900-1904) 


riots following the stringent regulations 
with regard to segregation, etc., which 
had to be put in force in the mill areas, 
George Cotton took a leading part in 
pacifying the millhands. He was assist¬ 
ed in this by Rao Bahadur Currumsey 
Damjee, the senior partner of the firm’s 
muccadums, who was made a Rao 
Bahadur in connection with his services 
during the plague riots. 

On the retirement from Bombay 
of Sir George Cotton in 1900, he was 
succeeded by John Greaves, the eldest 
son of James Greaves. John Greaves 
was a member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation and also at one time the 


Chairman of the Broach Municipality. 
He died in 1904, and was succeeded by 
Herbert Greaves, the second son of 
James Greaves. Herbert Greaves was 
born in 1861 in Broach in the bungalow 
in the Landon Mills compound. He came 
out to India again in about 1880 and 
shortly after was President of the Broach 
Municipality. In 1885 he was transferred 
to James Greaves &. Co., Manchester, but 
he returned to India again in 1900. He was 
Sheriff of Bombay in 1911 during the 
Governorship of Sir George Clark, and 
during his time was President of the 
Millowners’ Association, a member of 
the Municipal Corporation, and of the 
Governor’s Council prior to the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. He was 
always deeply interested in Broach—in 
particular he maintained his interest in 
the Broach Sanitary Association and the 
Library. Mr. Herbert Greaves died in 
1921 leaving Mr. Neville Greaves Hunt 
as surviving partner. Mr. Hunt retired 
in 1929. 

Mr. J. B. Greaves, son of Mr. Herbert 
Greaves, came out to India in the year 
of his father’s death. He received the 
C.B.E. in 1941 and was knighted in 
1946. During his time. Sir John Greaves 
was a member of the Legislative Council, 
Bombay, from 1932 to 1936, and a 
member of the Legislative Assembly, 
Bombay, from 1937 to 1940. He was 
appointed Sheriff of Bombay in 1945. 


During the war, amongst his other 
responsibilities. Sir John Greaves was 
also Chief Controller (Honorary), Raw 
Materials and Stores, Cotton Textiles, 
Government of India, from 1943 to 1945 
and Honorary Adviser, Raw Materials 
and Stores, Cotton Textiles, Govern¬ 
ment of India, from 1946 to 1948. 


Colonel Arthur Leslie joined the 
firm as one of its partners in 1889. He 
retired in 1908 and died in 1931. During 
his time he founded the Society of 
Honorary Presidency Magistrates in 
Bombay, and was the first President. 
Sir John Greaves was President of the 
Society in 1939. 



Mr. Herbert Rufus Greaves 
(1904—1921) 
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Sir John Greaves, Kt. C.B,E. 
(1921-^1947) 


In 1922 Greaves Cotton and Company 
was converted into a private limited 
company. Amongst the first Directors 
of Greaves Cotton and Company, 
Limited, were John Brownson Greaves, 
Neville Greaves Hunt, Alexander 
McIntosh, Bomanji Hormusjee Bharucha 
and Harold Gwyn Davies. In 1947 Sir 
John Greaves disposed of his interest 
in the Company to Mr. Karam Chand 
Thapar, a prominent Calcutta indus¬ 
trialist, who is the Company’s present 
Chairman. Sir John Greaves still acts 
as the Technical Adviser of the Company 
in the U.K. In 1950 the Company was 
converted into a public limited company. 


The present Board 
consists of: 

Mr. Karam Chand 
Thapar 
Mr. T. Kemp 

Mr. H. D. Varma 
Mr. J. Blezard 
Mr. N. M. Wagle 

Khan Bahadur C. B. 
Taraporvala 


of Directors 


Chairman 

Managing 

Director 


Directors 


The Company encountered a very 
difficult period during the first World 
War due principally to the loss of the 
China yarn market where the bulk of 
the firm’s mill yarn was sold. All the 
mills went into liquidation in 1916 but 
subsequently the Howard and Bullough 
Mill and the Apollo Mill were bought 
back. Both these mills, however, were 
subsequently sold after the conclusion of 
the first World War and thus ended the 
Company’s active management of cotton 
mills in Bombay, which had been a feature 
of the Company’s activities for nearly 
50 years. 

Alongside the management of cotton 
mills, however, an engineering and gene¬ 
ral merchanting business had grown up, 
and, by 1922, when the last of the Com¬ 
pany’s mills was disposed of, the Com¬ 
pany’s interest in engineering and general 
merchanting had attained very consider¬ 
able proportions. Subsequent years saw 
a very rapid development of the Com¬ 
pany’s engineering interests, and from 
1937, in pursuance of its set policy, the 



La\a Karam Chand Thapar 
(1947— ) 


company has expanded in the engineering 
sector of Indian industry. Today there 
exist seven large associated companies 
and departments. 

1. In 1937 a separate company, 
Greaves Cotton & Crompton Parkinson 
Ltd., was formed to take over the ex¬ 
panding work of the Electrical Depart¬ 
ment. This Company provides a sales 
and engineering service for the wide 
range of electrical products made by 
Messrs. Crompton Parkinson Ltd., 
London, and Messrs. Crompton Parkin¬ 
son (Works) Ltd., Bombay. 

In addition, many other manufacturers 
of electrical equipment, both industrial 
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The Old Camel Corps. 


and domestic, are represented by Greaves 
Cotton & Crompton Parkinson Ltd. 

A large workshop in Bombay, and a 
department for carrying out installation 
jobs of all kinds, add to the services 
offered by this company. 

2. The Mechanical and General 
Engineering Department handling a num¬ 
ber of machinery agencies, among the 
more important of which are Ruston 
and Hornsby Ltd., the well-known oil 
engine manufacturers of Lincoln, Eng¬ 
land ; Ruston-Bucyrus Ltd. Lincoln, 
manufacturers of earth-moving equip¬ 
ment; David Brown and Sons (Hudders¬ 
field) Ltd., manufacturers of gears of 
all types; Aveling-Barford Ltd., Gran¬ 
tham, manufacturers of road rollers and 
dumpers, Clarke Chapman & Co., Ltd., 
manufacturers of water tube boilers, etc. 

3. The Textile Department, cater¬ 
ing for the textile industry’s requirements 


THEN and NOW 

The original Camel Corps used for transportation 
as compared to the modern fleet of delivery trucks. 


in weaving, finishing and ancillary equip¬ 
ment, represents, amongst others, Messrs. 
Mather and Platt Ltd.^ Manchester, 
Henry Livesey Ltd., Blackburn, and 
Thos. Holt Ltd., Rochdale. 

4. The Millstores Department, cater¬ 
ing for the textile industry’s normal re¬ 
quirements of consumable stores. 

5. The Metals Department repre¬ 
senting, amongst others, the Mond Nickel 
Company Ltd., London, Henry Wiggin 
& Co., Ltd., Birmingham, English Steel 
Corporation Ltd., Sheffield, Foundry 
Services Ltd., Birmingham, Morgan 
Crucible Co., Ltd., London, caters for 
Indian industries’ requirements of spe¬ 
cialised metals and the requirements of 
Indian foundries. 

6 . Early in 1939, a company was 
formed in collaboration with Ruston 
and Hornsby Ltd., Lincoln, and styled 
Ruston and Hornsby (India) Ltd., 



G. C. & Co.’s present Transport Fleet. 


for the manufacture of horizontal diesel 
oil engines to meet the requirements 
of Indian industry and agriculture. 

7. In 1951 a company was formed 
in collaboration with William Kenyon 
and Sons Ltd., Dukinfield, and styled 
Kenyon Greaves Ltd. This company 
manufactures cotton driving ropes and 
bandings to the patents of William 
Kenyon and Sons Ltd., to meet the needs 
of the Indian textile industry. 

The Company and its associated 
companies have a very large and fully 
qualified staff of Indian and European 
engineers throughout India. Branch 
offices are situated at Calcutta, Delhi, 
Madras, Ahmedabad and Kanpur, and 
at Manchester, England; and there are 
agents of the Company in every important 
town throughout India. It is interesting 
to note that the head office of the 
Company has always been at Bombay. 
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GREAVES COTTON & CO., LTD. 

CONCESSIONAIRES IN INDIA FOR: 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 

AVELING BARFORD, LTD., INVICTA WORKS, GRANTHAM AND AT 
NEW CASTLE. 

Steam, Motor and Diesel Road Rollers, Road Making Machinery, etc. 

B. E. N. PATENTS, LTD., HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 

Air Compressors, Spray Painting Equipment. 

BYRON - JACKSON INC., LOS ANGELES, U. S. A. 

Deep Well Turbine Pumps, Multistage High Lift Centrifugal Pumps. 

CHRISTY & NORRIS, LTD., DISINTEGRATOR WORKS, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX. 
Disintegrators, Pulverizers, Magnetic Separators, Mixers, Elevators and 
Grinding Equipment. 

CLARKE CHAPMAN & CO., LTD., VICTORIA WORKS, GATESHEAD, DURHAM. 
Water Tube Boilers, Electric and Steam Winches, Steam and Electric 
Winding and Haulage Gear. 

CLYDE CRANE & BOOTH LTD., GATESHEAD, 8, DURHAM. 

Steam and Electric Cranes, Overhead Travelling Cranes and Transporters. 

COLEY THERMOMETERS, LTD., LONDON ROAD, BRENTFORD, 
MIDDLESEX. 

Diesel Engine Thermometers, Temperature Controllers, Pressure and 
Vacuum Gauges, Thermo Electric Pyrometers. 

DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LTD., THE, PARK WORKS, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 

Worm Reducers, Worm Geared Motors, Gear Units and Gearboxes, 
Railcar Gearboxes, Transmission for Rail Locomotives and Tramcars, 
Worm, Spur, Spiral, Bevel and Helical Gears. 

DAVEY PAXMAN & CO., LTD., STANDARD IRON WORKS, COLCHESTER. 
Vertical Diesel Oil Engines for Land and Marine Use. 

DOBBIE McINNES, LTD., 57, BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW, 6. 

Steam and Diesel Engine Indicators, Engineers’ Instruments and 
Accessories. 

FRANK PEARN & CO., LTD., ENGINEERS, WEST GORTON, MANCHESTER. 
Steam Pumps, Belt or Electrically Driven Ram Pumps, Boiler Feed 
Pumps, Horizontal Air Compressors, Vacuum Pumps, Calorifiers. 

GERM LUBRICANTS LTD.. COPTHAL AVENUE, LONDON E.C., AND AT 
SALFORD, MANCHESTER. 

Lubricating Oils and Greases Blended on the Wells Southcombe Process 
for increased “ Oiliness.” 


JOHN MATHISON LTD., GUISBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 

Heat Treatment Furnaces. 

R. HUNT & CO., ATLAS WORKS, EARLS COLNE, ESSEX. 

Mill Gearing Shafting, Friction Clutches, Plummer Blocks, Rope and 
^ Belt Pulleys, Coupling, etc. 

PENMAN & CO., LTD., CALEDONIAN IRON WORKS, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
Lancashire and Cornish Boilers, Steam Fittings and Piping. 

PLATT BROTHERS & CO., LTD., HARTFORD WORKS, OLDHAM, LANCS 
Cotton Gins, Cotton Openers, Delinters for Cotton Seeds. 
RUSTON-BUCYRUS LTD., EXCAVATOR WORKS, LINCOLN, ENGLAND. 
Diesel and Electric Excavators, Draglines, Cranes, Shovels and Water 
Well and Blast hole Drills. 

RUSTON & HORNSBY LTD., SHEAF IRON WORKS, LINCOLN. 

Petrol and Kerosene Engines, Vertical Oil Engines, Horizontal Oil 
Engines, Marine and Marine Auxiliary Oil Engines, Diesel Locomotives, 
Centrifugal Pumps, Vertical Cross Tube Boilers, Horizontal and Vertical 
“ Thermax ” Boilers, Air Compressors, Air Receivers. 

RUSTON & HORNSBY (INDIA) LTD., 1, FORBES STREET, FORT, BOMBAY L 
Oil Engines and Pumps. 

STREAM-LINE FILTERS, LTD., INGATE PLACE, LONDON, S.W. 

Lubricating Oil Filters and Renovators, Transformer Oil Filters, Labora¬ 
tory Filters, 

TEXTILE MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 

H. CHEETHAM CO., LTD., OLDHAM. 

Yarn Conditioning Machines. 

DRONSFIELD BROS., LTD., OLDHAM. 

Auxiliary Machines : Card Mounting, Grinding, Flat Grinding, Traverse 
and Solid Grinders, Roller Grinding Machines, Stripping and Burnishing 
Rollers, Roller Covering Machines, etc. 

DANIEL FOXWELL & SONS LTD., CHEADLE, ENGLAND. 

Making up machinery. Plaiting, Combined Creasing and Plaiting, Rolling 
and Lapping, Batching, Selvedge Printing Machines, also Pneumatic 
Automatic Guiders for all types of fabrics. 

GOODBRAND & CO., LTD., STALYBRIDGE. 

Yarn and Cloth Testing Machinery. 

JOHN T. HARDAKER LTD., BRADFORD. 

Jacquards, Piano Card Cutting Machines and Sundries, Harness. 
WRIGHT HARGREAVES ENGINEERING CO., LTD., BLACKBURN. 

Vacuum Stripping Plants. 
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GEORGE HATTERSLEY & SONS LTD., KEIGHLEY. 

Hand Power Weaving Machinery. 

HINDLE SON & CO., LTD., BLACKBURN. 

Electric Baling Presses for : Yarn, Cloth and Similar Materials. 

P. HODGES & CO., LTD., NOTTINGHAM. 

High Speed Braiding Machinery. 

HUTCHINSON HOLLINGWORTH & CO., LTD., DOBCROSS. 

Woollen Looms. 

THOS. HOLT LTD., ROCHDALE, LANCASHIRE. 

High Speed Winding and Warping Machinery including Automatic Cone 
and Pirn Winders. 

WILLIAM KENYON & SONS LTD., DUKINFIELD. 

Ring Frame Rope Drives including Adjustable Gallows Pulleys and 
Brackets, Pulleys and Clutches. 

LARMUTH BULMER LTD., SALFORD. 

Tubular Banding Machines. 

HENRY LIVESEY LTD., BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 

Looms for Cotton and Silk Weaving, and Preparatory Machinery. 
LONGCLOSE ENGINEERING CO., LEEDS. 

Pressure Dyeing Plants for Cheeses, Cones, Rayon Cakes, Narrow Fabric, 
Hanks and Loose Cotton. Stainless Steel : Buckets, Scoops, Measures, 
Moulded Rubber Jugs. 

MATHER & PLATT LTD., PARK WORKS, MANCHESTER. 

Bleaching, Dyeing, Finishing, Mercerising, Printing and Calendering 
Machinery. 

GEO. MOULTON LTD., MANCHESTER. 

Printing Roller Engraving Machinery, 

T. W. RILEY LTD., ROCHDALE. 

Raising Machinery for Woollen and Cotton Fabrics. 

STONE WALLWORKS LTD., MANCHESTER. 

Piecegoods Stamping Machines. 

JOHN TOMKINSON & CO., LTD., MANCHESTER. 

Warpers and Weavers Beams and Flanges. 

MILL STORES DEPARTMENT 

JOHN DIXON & SONS LTD., STEETON, NR. KEIGHLEY. 

Wooden Bobbins of every description for Cotton, Wool and Silk. 

DRONSFIELD BROTHERS, LTD., ATLAS WORKS, OLDHAM. 

“ Atlas ” brand Emery Fillet. 


FRANKLAND BROTHERS, BLACKBURN. 

“ Dig-Dag ” brand Pickers and Shuttles. 

J. H. FENNER & CO., LTD., HECKMONDWIKE WORKS, HULL, ENGLAND. 
Leather and Woven Beltings, Conveyor Belts, Hydraulic Leathers and 
Synthetic Cots, Condenser Leathers, Rubber to Metal Moulds, Rubber 
Couplings, Moulded Rubber, Waterproof Leather Jointing Cement. 

HAYDOCK & DRAKE, LTD., PHCENIX MILLS, BLACKBURN. 

Healds and Reeds. 

ROBERT HYDE & CO., STALYBRIDGE, CHESHIRE. 

Roller and Clearer Cloth, Sizing Flannel. 

JOSEPH KAYE & SONS LTD., LOCK WORKS, LEEDS, 10. 

Oil Cans and Oil Economisers. 

KENYON GREAVES LTD., 1, FORBES STREET, FORT. BOMBAY, 1. 

Patent Interstrand Cotton Ropes and Bandings. 

WILLIAM KENYON & SONS LTD,, DUKINFIELD, CHESHIRE. 

P. I. Cotton Ropes and Bandings, Spindle Tape. “ Rosco ” Gallows 
Pulleys and Clutches for Ring Frame Drives. 

LUPTON BROTHERS LTD., ACCRINGTON.—Loom Sundries. 

PLATT BROTHERS & CO., LTD., OLDHAM,—Gin Sundries. 

JOSEPH SYKES BROTHERS, HUDDERSFIELD.— Card Clothing. 

In addition to the above, all types of Mill Stores of high class and quality 
are supplied, such as “ EAGLE ” brand Roller Skins, Varnish, Tallow, 
Card Cans, Hose Pipes, Picking Bands, Wooden and Leather Sundries. 

METALS & SUNDRIES DEPARTMENT 

THE ENGLISH STEEL CORPORATION LTD., SHEFFIELD, YORKS. 
Steels, Ingots, Sheets, Castings and Forgings. Automobile and Railway 
Springs. Engineers’ Small Tools and Heavy Engineering Plant. 

FOUNDRY SERVICES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 

‘ FOSECO” preparations for Foundry problems. Melting Technique and 
Fluxing Procedure simplified. 

HENRY WIGGIN & CO,, LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 

Nickel Alloys, Monel & Nickel Anodes. 

MOND NICKEL CO., LTD., LONDON. 

Pure Nickel Pellets for re-melting and alloying, “F” Nickel Shot and 
Ingots for adding to cast iron. 

MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO., LTD., BATTERSEA CHURCH ROAD, LONDON. 
Crucibles and Accessories, Furnaces, Patching and Setting Materials, 
Refractoryware and other allied articles. 


Also Branches at: AHMEDABAD - CALCUTTA - KANPUR - MADRAS - NEW DELHI And in Great Britain: JAMES GREAVES & CO;, MANCHESTER 
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reaves (ptton & Qompton Parkinson |td.. 


1, FORBES STREET, BOMBAY 


60 YEARS^ EXPERIENCE 


THE COMPANY TODAY 


In 1894 Greaves Cotton & Co.^ Ltd., formed a separate department 
for installing electrical equipment in their owm group of mills. This 
department expanded to cope with enquiries from other industrial 
concerns, who were quick to appreciate the advantages of electrical power 
and light. 

Over the subsequent decades, close and friendly connections de¬ 
veloped with Indian industry and commerce. The Company supplied 
power-station equipment to several States, and provided electrical power 
distribution equipment for many industrial concerns. Also many mills and 
cinemas were wired for electricity. Sales of miscellaneous electrical fittings 
rapidly increased. 

In 1937 a separate company, Greaves Cotton and Crompton Parkinson 
Ltd., was formed to take over the electrical department. The Company 
of Crompton Parkinson Ltd. already had ties with India, through Colonel 
Crompton who came to India in 1864. He revolutionized road transport 
by building rubber-tyred steam-driven road-engines, assisted the Indian 
Government in preparing an Electricity Act, and supervised the installation 
and operation of power stations in India before the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Furthermore, it was Colonel Crompton who advised 
on the development of railways and hydro-electric power in Kashmir. 

And so, when Greaves Cotton & Co., Ltd., combined with Crompton 
Parkipson Ltd., their traditions of service were united in offering 
technical advice and high quality products to meet Indians electrical 
requirements. 


In 1954 the Company looks forward to many more years of service 
in India. In the belief that only the best is good enough, the Company 
seeks continually to improve its products and its service. 

Plans are in hand for expansion of the Bombay factory of Crompton 
Parkinson {Works) Ltd., and the Company will pass on the full benefit from 
this expansion to the Indian public, depending less and less on imported 
supplies of motors, transformers, switchgear and control gear. The output 
of the Company's own Workshops is increasing and will provide even 
better service in making and assembling switchboards, generating sets, 
pump sets, gear units, V-Belt Drives, carbon brushes and the 101 needs of 


the Textile Industry. 

CONCESSIONAIRES FOR: 

ARTIC FUSE AND ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 

BLACK AND DECKER LTD . 

CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD. 

£ 

CROMPTON PARKINSON {WORKS) 
LTD. 

DUBILIER CONDENSER CO. (1925), 
LTD. 

THE ELECTRICAL APPARATUS CO., 
LTD. 

J. H. FENNER & CO., LTD . 

THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO., LTD... 

SWITCHGEAR & EQUIPMENT LTD... 

VERITYS LTD . 

AND OTHERS. 


Switchgear and fusegear. 

Portable electric tools. 

A wide range of motors, generators, 
transformers, instruments, 
switchgear, cables, fans, lamps, 
etc. 

Power factor correction capacitors. 

A.C. and D.C. motor starting gear 
and control gear. 

V-belts. 

Carbon brushes for all electrical 
machines. 

Overhead line switchgear and 
fusegear. 

Light fittings and floodlights. 
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KENYON & SONS LIMITED 


CHAPELFIELD WORKS, DUKINFIELD, CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 



fpHE firm of William Kenyon and Sons Limited, the 
^ best known experts in Cotton Rope Driving in the 
world, was founded in 1866 by William Kenyon, who 
was then 44 years old and who was the great-grand¬ 
father of the present generation of executive directors. 
The firm is, therefore, just about to enter into its fifth 
generation of family management. The first ropes were 
made in a Walk in a field opposite the present 
Dukinfield Town Hall and William’s wife had a warping 
wheel in the kitchen of their house, which she worked, 
in addition to bringing up her family. The removal to 
the present Chapelfield Works took place in 1875 
and many extensions have followed at intervals, since, 
notably in 1884 when the oldest part of the presen 
Works was started. In the early days the yarn was 
purchased mostly in the form of warps, and certain 
Yam Agents used to specialise in supplying small 
manufacturers from whom they got a good price and 
whom they helped to finance by extended credit. 
Prompt cash payments had to be made when dealing 
direct with the Mils, but in 1884 we started the practice 
of taking up shares in Cotton Mills, in order to obtain 
their Rope business. 

The sons and grandsons of many of the original 
employees in the business are still with the firm and 
he fibrst outside representative to be appointed, who 
was not a member of the family, was William Eeistwood, 
appointed in Yorkshire in January, 1887, at a salary of 
30,5. per week. 

The firm were always keen to make a show in 
various exhibitions, in particular the Manchester 
Jubilee Exhibition of 1887 when a show-case was a 
representation of the Taj Mahal, carried out in coloured 
ropes and cords. This was considered to be a very 
clever piece of work and Edwin Kenyon, a younger son 
of WiUiam, spent a great deal of time on its construction. 
Similar elaborate representations in ropes and cords 
have been made at other Exhibitions, notably the 
Wembley Exhibition in 1924. 


The earliest trace of our connection with India 
occurs in the Books in 1879, when we were deeding 
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with Greaves Cotton and Company, who have been our 
Agents ever since for India and Pakistan. 

To-day the Kenyon Group consists of about twenty 
companies with many factories in different countries, 
apart from the two main factories at Dukinfield, which 
manufacture ropes, bandings, nylon and terylene 
cords, tapes and other narrow fabrics, together with 
heat insulation and sheet metal work, and where also 
are situated the head offices of the group from which 
all sales and finances are directed; there are engineer¬ 
ing works and foundries at Hyde, a group of cotton 
twine companies controlled from Oldham, in Oldham 
itself and Pendleton, Bradford and Tong in Yorkshire, 
and also our oldest branch, Woodhouse Brothers at 
Preston. This was originally foimded in 1784 and was 
taken over by us about the turn of the century. The 
group also owns a Cork factory at Blackburn, Diatomite 
mines in Northern Ireland and in Scotland, three 
factories in France, one in the United States and one 
in Canada. We are also shareholders with Greaves 
Cotton in the Kenyon-Greaves factory in Bombay. The 
group, therefore, to-day represents closely related 
series of business in many countries with a turnover of 
several million pounds per annum. 

These developments have taken place roughly in 
three stages, corresponding broadly to the creative 


work of each succeeding generation. Woodhouse 
Brothers with the French companies and the Ruscoe 
Engineering business wore acquired before 1914. In 
the 1920’s the cotton twine businesses were purchased 
and developed, the Cork factory was acquired in 1939 
and the rest of the developments have taken place in 
a steady period of extension since 1945. On the Textile 
side, the Kenyon-Platt Company has a wide range of 
narrow fabric manufacture and Kenyons themselves 
have developed a very high grade product in synthetic 
cords, mostly for fish nets. In Heat Insulation the latest 
developments are in the purification of Diatomite to 
obtain filtration grades and in the launching of the new 
material Rocksil, which is an inorganic fibre for high 
grade heat insulation for building insulation and for 
industrial and marine insulation. 


I 

t 



Our relations with Greaves Cotton, Bombay, have 
always been most cordial and the Indian market has 
always been the mainstay of the Rope business until 


the upheaval after 1945. 


Nevertheless, despite all the great changes in 
relations between India and Great Britain, the old 
relationship was so strong that a company under the 
name of Kenyon-Greaves Limited was formed and 
has been manufacturing transmission ropes and banding 
since 1951 for use of the Textile Industry in India. 










THE LONGCLOSE ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 

LEEDS, ENGLAND 


acknowledged throughout the Textile 
^ Trade as the foremost manufacturers of all 
types of Stainless Steel Dyeing Machinery in 
Britain today. THE LONGCLOSE ENGINEERING 
CO.. LTD., of LEEDS, ENGLAND, are proud of 
their record of achievements, which have been 
largely due to the sound technical and progres¬ 
sive policy of the Company since its inception 
40 years ago. 

The Founder of the Company, Mr. Charles 
Callebaut. graduated as an Engineer in Brussels 
and in his early days was associated with Gustave 
DeKeukelaer In the manufacture of Dyeing 
Machines. It was here that he met a young chemist, 
Julien DeBIIcquy, and formed an association that 
was to last a lifetime and be widely known as 
“CALLEBAUT DEBLICQUY. ” 

Mr. Callebaut started his own business as 
Dyeing Machine Manufacturer in Brussels before 
the first War, but had to leave this when Belgium 
was invaded. He and Mr. DeBlicquy came to 
England in 1915 and after being engaged in 
Armament work they and associates formed 
THE LONGCLOSE ENGINEERING CO.. LTD., 
in 1919 specifically for the manufacture of Dyeing 
Machinery. One of their first types of Machines 
was the ever-popular TOP DYEING MACHINE 
which even today is still intimately referred to as 
the Callebaut.” r 

In 1926 Mr. DeBlicquy, who had a secret 
desire for the land of his birth, returned to 
Brussels where the Associate Company, 
Etablissements Callebaut and DeBlicquy was 
formed, the combination of Engineer and Chemist 
still continued, however, though one was In 
England and the other in Belgium and these 
happy relations existed up to Mr. DeBlicquy’s 
death in 1950. 

The sound foundations of the Company in 
the early days was entirely due to the tireless 
efforts and ingenuity of Mr. Callebaut, who had 


a most Inventive mind, and his undoubted success 
was due to the fact that no detail, however small, 
was ever considered insignificant by him. 

Thanks largely to his Engineering genius, 
great improvements were rapidly made in the 
field of Dyeing Machinery; indeed he was the 
first man to use Stainless Steel for the manufacture 
of this type of plant and its use opened up a 
much wider source of application which embodied 
Machines suitable for processing at any point 
between raw material and finished goods. 

(t soon became evident that due to the 
demand for these popular Machines and with 
business on the increase further help was required 
at the executive level to follow the Company’s 
policy of keeping abreast of new developments, 
and In 1935 the present Managing Director, 
Mr. Frank H. Marsh, B.Sc., F.R.I.C., joined the 
Company. 

Mr. Marsh, who graduated in Colour 
Chemistry at Leeds University, knew of the vast 
possibilities in the new fields of Dyeing Synthetic 
Fibres and immediately directed his energies to 
the establishment, within the Company, of a first 
class Research Laboratory equipped with the 
latest machines to develop new processes and 
establish standards in this field and thus created 
another of the Company’s services to customers 
and the Textile Industry at large. 

The results achieved were astounding and 
brought wide acclamation in the Dyeing Industry 
and his advice was eagerly sought after on matters 
affecting the dyeing of these Synthetic fibres, and, 
with the combination of Engineer and Chemist 
again firmly established with a younger genera¬ 
tion In the person of Mr. Marsh, a new field was 
opened up in Pressure Dyeing with Stainless 
Steel Machines. 

Under the guidance and wisdom of the 
Founder this range of Machines was extended to 
cover capacities of from I lb. to 500 lbs. in six 


different sizes of Plant, whose versatility covered 
the dyeing of material in the form of Cheeses, 
Cones, Cakes, Hanks. Sliver, etc. 

During the last War the Company’s full and 
extensive facilities were fully geared up to the 
Armament requirements of the Nation on a wide 
and varied scale and this period of continuous 
and arduous work under difficult wartime condi¬ 
tions had a reaction on Mr. Callebaut, who suffered 
an Illness in 1946, and further ill health over the 
subsequent years from which he never fully 
recovered. 

Due to pressure of work In the immediate 
post-war years further additional premises were 
secured, the works reorganised and the replace¬ 
ment of plant as a planned and progressive 
policy was undertaken to enable the Company 
to keep pace with the Industry’s demands. 

During the period of reorganisation the 
Company fortunately had the benefit of Mr. 
Callebaut’s sound wisdom and guidance as 
he still visited the works regularly and continued 
to do so until his death in 1952. 

The present policy of the Company Is to 
maintain the traditions and standards achieved by 
the Founder and offer all customers a Sales and 
After-Sales Service second to none. Progress 
along these lines has developed rapidly and a new 
range of High Temperature Pressure Dyeing 
Machines which are eminently suitable for the 
dyeing of Terylene has resulted, these machines 
varying in sizes from small Laboratory Machines 
to Machines capable of dyeing up to 500 lbs. in 
various forms. 

This type of development is consistent with 
the Company’s policy of ensuring that the Textile 
Dyeing Industry can always be offered the most 
modern machines to enable it to cope with any 
new materials on a commercial basis. 
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Established in 1869 our company has had a very long experi¬ 
ence in the development of tlie cotton industry and during that time 
has shared in the technical progress which the industry now enjoys. 


As weaving in India developed, looms in increasing quantity were 
imported from England and those early looms were fitted with our 
make of accessories. It is pleasant to record that we can still claim 
our products figure largely in recent shipments of looms of the most 
modern design. 

Starting in a small way with scarcely a handful of workers, our 
primary purpose was the manufacture of Loom Temples and the 
experience gained has enabled us to maintain our lead in this field, 
notwithstanding the changing fabiics now being woven. In order to 
meet the demand for our goods it became necessary at the beginning 
of the century to extend our premises and at the same time we decided 
to build a works for the manufacture of Springs and other articles until 
at the present time we occupy 45,000 sq. ft. of productive space. 

Although our non-textile products are well known in a variety of 
trades we always consider ourselves as Textile Specialists, other 
industries being secondary to our main concern. 

No company will remain long in business unless the article they 
produce is satisfactory and to show our confidence 

MCOlSTERCO ^ 

ynAoz MARKS in our products we mark all goods where possible 

with one or other of our various trade marks as 
*sRANDiT^ illustrated. 

These have become so well known over many years that users 
now demand branded goods and we are happy to affix our trade mark 
as a guarantee of quality. 

The Indian Cotton Industry is now one hundred years old. 
Lupton Brothers Limited can claim almost a century of service to 
India and the rest of the world, wherever fabrics are woven. 





JOHN DIXON & SONS LTD. 


STEETON, NR. KEIGHLEY, ENGLAND 

The firm of John Dixon and Sons, Limited, was founded in 
Glusburn, Nr. Keighley, in the year 1795. 

Forty-nine years later, in 1844, the firm moved to Steeton, two 
miles nearer Keighley, where business is carried on today, by direct 
descendants of the original John Dixon. 

Bobbins, Tubes, Skewers, Pirns and Cones, of all descriptions 
made from Wood, and protected by metal shields, are made for use 
in the Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Rayon and Jute Industries. 

The first metal protection applied to a bobbin was produced in 
1884, and the second one in 1886 by a member of the firm. From these 
original inventions produced about 70 years ago, all other forms of 
metal protection have arisen. 

The firm’s patent joint for securing the flanges and barrels of 
Warping Bobbins, introduced in 1892, is still outstanding. 

Drawing and Roving Bobbins made with Plywood Flanges, 
Spinning and Twisting Bobbins, and Magnum Twisting Bobbins are 
made for the requirements of the Worsted Industry. Pirns and Fibre 
Flanged Bobbins for the Silk and Rayon Industry and Balanced Cabler 
Bobbins for the Tyre Cord and Canvas Industry are also among the 
firm’s productions. 

To meet the requirements of present-day steaming processes, 
Spinning Bobbins and Weavers’ Pirns are made with special steam- 
resisting qualities. 

These Bobbins and Pirns are quite different from Black Enamelled 
Bobbins which only have a short life if used in steaming processes. 
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The Gujarat Trading Syndicate 

BOMBAY 


VAST VARIETIES OF MATERIALS 

HANDLING EQUIPMENT 

How from a small firm dealing only in mill stores 
a few years back, the Gujarat Trading Syndicate, 
having its office at India House (opp. G. P. O.), 
Fort, Bombay 1, has come to occupy its present 
pre-eminent position as one of the foremost 
specialists dealing in various types of Materials 
Handling Equipment, provides an interesting 
chapter in the history of Indian enterprise. 

WELL ESTABLISHED 

Starting his career with Lala Shri Ram's Delhi 
Cloth Mills Ltd.’s Offices at Delhi and Bombay, 
where he worked for a couple of years, 
Shri Govindlal Dhirajlal Modi, M.A., LL.B., estab¬ 
lished the Gujarat Trading Syndicate on 29th 
March, 1945. Having learnt the intricacies and the technicalities of this 
business the hard way, he has built up the Syndicate from a small firm into a 
well-known organization with extensive connections in India and abroad. 

FOREIGN REPRESENTATION 

On its list of satisfied customers and patrons, the Syndicate claims, be¬ 
sides State and Central Governments, Railways, Port Trusts, etc., several 
important names in the Indian business world, while its distributorship of 
many prominent British and Continental Manufacturers such as The Rewo 
Castor Co. Ltd., London; Wingrcve & Rogers Ltd., Liverpool; Sadolin & Holm- 
blad Ltd., Copenhagen; Tomlinson Electrical Vehicles Ltd., England, gives 
it a special position among firms specializing in Materials Handling Equip¬ 
ment. Besides its widely popular and current standardized models in 
Materials Handling Equipment, the Syndicate also can supply a variety of 
new models to suit the customers' demands in full. 

VARIOUS SUPPLIES 

The Syndicate is now in a favourable position to cjuote for rubber-tyred 
wheels of various types, swivel and rigid castors, lifting (hand-elevating) 
trucks, hydraulic pallet trucks, electric (battery-operated) trucks, viz., plat¬ 
form, jack lift, elevating, fork lift trucks, etc. The firm also specializes in 
paper tubes and paper cones of all types and represents a leading Swedish 
mani^acturer of over 80 years’ standing. Besides this, the firm has also 
developed an extensive business in printing press materials. 

MANY-SIDED ACTIVITIES 

The proprietor, Shri Govindlal Modi, takes keen interest in the affairs 
of such well-known institutions as the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and the 
Passengers' and Traffic Relief Association. In the former, he is associated 
with one of its more important sub-committees and, of the latter institution, 
he is, at present, the President, representing it in the Government- 
sponsored Greater Bombay Traffic Advisory Committee. He is also a member 
of the Local Committee for Goods Traffic constituted by the Western Railway. 
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AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 

OF NEWARK, NJ., U.S.A. 

GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY. 

OF NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 

HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

OF HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 

HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 

OF NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 

BOMBAY - CALCUTTA - DELHI - MADRAS 
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I Firoz Trading Company, Limited | 

I Sole Importers and Distributors | 

I “ EMCO ” BRAND I 

I AUSTRALIAN MUTTON TALLOW | 

= Ready and Forward Deliveries 1 

1 Enquiries solicited from Mills and other consumers = 

= Kamer Building, 38, Cawasji Patel Street, Fort “ 

I BOMBAY-I 

i Telegrams: “ POLESTAR” Telephone: 224SI 
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. GOBHAI & CO. 


ADVERTISEMENT DESIGNERS TO 
THE INDIAN TEXTILE JOURNAL 

SOME OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 
" CENTENARY SOUVENIR NUMBER '* 
HAVE BEEN DESIGNED BY OUR STUDIO 


ESTD. 
I 922 


GENERAL ASSURANCE BUILDING 
HORNBY ROAD, BOMBAY I 
Telephone: 25343 
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Gannon Dunk 


Chartered Bank Building, 




Co., 


Ltd. 


The name of Gannon Dunkerley & Co., Ltd., is known 
thr(^ghout the length and breadth of India for its distinguished 
andTvaried activities in almost all the branches of engineering, 
and particularly in the realm of textile engineering, where 
it claims to have largely contributed to the development of 
the textile industry from its infancy to its present man's 
estate. 

The genesis of Gannon Dunkerley & Co. can be traced to 
the turn of the last century: to be precise, to the year 1895, 
when Mr. J. Herbert Dunkerley, after his retirement as manager 
of a group of mills (under the agency of Greaves Cotton and 
Company), set up his own business as a cotton machinery 
agent representing the spinning machinists, Messrs. Tweedales 
and Smalley Ltd., of Castleton, England. By about this time, 
Mr. Henry Gannon came out to India as manager for Messrs. 
Felber jucker & Co., Ltd. In 1910, Mr. Henry Gannon ventured 
into independent business and started his own firm under 
the name of Henry Gannon & Co. In 1919 he took over the 
firm of J. H. Dunkerley (Textile Machinery Experts), including 
their representation of Tweedales and Smalley Ltd., and the 
firm under its present name w’as formed. Later on, in 1924, 
the firm was converted into a limited liability company and 
it established its own branches in various parts of the country. 
Side by side with the steady expansion of business in the 
different textile engineering lines, efforts were made to 
branch off on civil engineering lines also and, today, it is 
acknowledged as one of the leading civil engineering firms 
as well. In 1932, the firm received fresh accession of strength 
with the amalgamation of one of the competing firms in the 
textile line, by name Holt & Co. 

At the time that Mr. Henry Gannon and Mr. J. H. Dunkerley 
took the role of independent businessmen as advisers on 
textile engineering matters and importers of machinery, the 


textile industry was in its infancy with all the teething troubles 
associated therewith. On the spinning side, the industry started 
with the spinning of coarse counts and, on the weaving side 
only plain grey cloth was produced. With the climatic condi¬ 
tions obtaining in this country doubts were entertained whether 
at all production of fine counts of yarn would be possible of 
achievement. The firm contributed not a little to dispel these 
doubts and to demonstrate that the production of fine counts 
of yarn was quite feasible by disseminating ideas of humidi¬ 
fication. It also went on propagating the values of mercerizing, 
fancy weaving, bleaching, dyeing and finishing aspects, in¬ 
cluding printing and sanforizing. The modem ideas sedulously 
fostered by the firm struck root. It has itself completely equip¬ 
ped a large number of mills with spinning, weaving, bleaching 
and finishing machinery, and mercerizing, sanforizing and 
humidification plants. Not only in the matter of spinning, weav¬ 
ing and other machinery, but in general engineering lines 
such as boiler equipments, etc., also the firm is well laid out 
to be of service to the industry. 

Considering the pre-eminence the textile industry has 
acquired both in the domestic and overseas markets and its 
set-up in the social economy of the country, providing employ¬ 
ment on, by far, the largest scale, Gannon Dunkerley and Com¬ 
pany Ltd., proudly feels rewarded for the efforts it made as 
one of the pioneers in the development of this industry. Not 
content to rest on its oars, the firm has for the last nearly 10 
years begun to be of assistance to the hosiery industry also by 
its advice and supply of machinery. 

In recent years it has expanded its branches so as to be 
of prompt service, right on the spot, to its clientele. 

Branches at: 

NEW DELHI, AHMEDABAD, CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COIMBATORE & KANPUR. 
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Messrs. Gannon Dunkerley & Co., 

represent in India, as Sole Agents, the following noted manufacturers: 


Ltd. 


Societe Alsacienne De Constructions Mecanique, 

Mulhouse (Haut-Rhin)—FRANCE. 

Manufacturers of Cotton Preparatory and Spinning Machinery, 

Spinnbau, G.M.B.H., 

Bremen-Farge, GERMANY, 

Manufacturers of Card Sets and Spinning Machinery for the 
Waste Woollen and Worsted Trade. 

Arundel, Coulthard & Co., Ltd., 

Sovereign Works, Stockport—ENGLAND, 

Manufacturers of Ring Doubling Frames, Doubler Winders, 
Cheese Winders, Cone Winders, Gassing Frames, etc., etc. 

Wxn. Dickinson & Sons, 

Phoenix Iron Works, Blackburn—ENGLAND, 

Manufacturers of Weaving Preparatory and Weaving Machinery, 

Willan and Mills, 

Rose Hill Works, Blackburn—ENGLAND, 

Manufacturers of Looms for Silk and Artificial Silk, including 
**Sainte Colombe Looms,” automatic and non-automatic. 

George Hattersley and Sons Ltd., 

KEIGHLEY, 

Manufacturers of Automatic Pirn Winders, 

Tomlinsons (Rochdale) Ltd., 

Soho Works. Rochdale—ENGLAND. 

Manufacturers of Raising Machines, Fibre Opening Machinery and 
Drying Chambers, etc. 

Sir James Farmer Norton & Co., Ltd., 

Adelphi Iron Works, Salford, 3, Manchester—ENGLAND, 
Manufacturers of Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing and Printing Machinery. 

Mellor Bromley & Co., Ltd., 

Minotaur Works, Leicester—ENGLAND, 

Manufacturers of Inter-lock Machines for Hosiery Industry and 
Boyce Weavers* Knotters. 

Samuel Law & Sons, 

Moorland Mills, Cleckheaton — ENGLAND. 

Manufacturers of Card Clothing. 


Samuel Pegg & Son, Ltd., 

Barkby Road, Leicester—ENGLAND, 

Manufacturers of ** Modern Horizontal Calender*' and 
Package Dyeing Machines. 

Wilcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., Ltd., 

London—ENGLAND, 

Manufacturers of High-speed Overlock Machines. 

George Orme & Co., 

Atlas Meter Works, Oldham—ENGLAND, 

Manufacturers of the Loom Pick Counters and Indicators of all kinds. 

Textile Air System Ltd., 

Bury Road Works, Radcliffe—ENGLAND, 

Manufacturers of the '‘Textile” Unit system of Humidification, 

Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd., 

Southern House, Cannon Street, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
Manufacturers of Air-conditioning Plant for all purposes. 

Jakob Jaeggli & Cie, 

Winterthur (SWITZERLAND), 

Manufacturers of Hank Mercerising Plant. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Company, 

Cambridge 40, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 

Manufacturers of the ” Da rex*' Blanket Washers and Powder Dryer Unit. 

Sykes and Oliver Ltd., 

Drydock Mills, Littleborough—ENGLAND, 

Manufacturers of Machinery Cloth and Printers and Fosters Blanketting, 

A Domange Fils, 

PARIS—FRANCE, 

Manufacturers of Leather Belting, Picking Bands, Cone-drum Belts, etc. 

Goodbrand & Co., Ltd., 

Manufacturers of Fuel Economisers. 
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Selling Agents for : — 

Indian Casablancas High Draft Co., Ltd., 

BOMBAY — For Casablancas* System of High Drafting. 
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^HE Dewey and Almy Chemical Company was born at the close 
of one war, worked through a second, and is still operating in 
times of international tension. They have always regarded as one of 
their major research responsibilities the providing of new products 
or processes which help conserve critical materials. Perhaps 
their most spectacular anticipation of war-time shortages was the 
development of synthetic rubbers satisfactory for essential products. 

The Company’s research people appreciated this potential 
need as early as 1935, and in five years’ time they designed and 
had in operation a commercial plant for the manufacture of Buna 
type rubbers. They were able to evaluate thousands of polymers 
for use in their products and saved during war years an estimated 
8,000 tons of natural rubber. In many cases the synthetic materials 
were found to have qualities superior to the natural rubbers they 
replaced. A prominent example is the synthetic rubber-faced blanket. 
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for printing textiles without backgreys, which, in conjunction with 
their patented Darex Process, is said to have been called one 
of the few significant contributions to textile printing since the 
eighteenth century. 

Today it is obvious that elimination of backgreys results 
in tremendous savings in cotton cloth, colours, fuel and manpower 
(to say nothing of the misprints resulting from splices in the back¬ 
greys). But, fifteen years ago the problems involved seemed almost 
insuperable. A blanket had to be developed which could be em¬ 
bossed with fine lines so that the surface could carry off the excess 
colour that strikes through the printed cloth; it had to be able to 
run at high speeds, withstand rigorous continuous washing and 
have a long life. (Today’s Darex Wash Blanket has an average 
life well over 4,000,000 yards of cloth printed.) They had to work out 
a practical method for washing and drying so rapidly that a blanket 
of prohibitive length would not be required. A continuous washer- 
dryer so compact as to be capable of addition to existing ranges 
had to be designed and perfected. 

All these problems were successfully solved and savings per 
million yards of goods printed have been demonstrated to 
amount to upwards of 12,000 yards of cotton backgreys; 20,000 


yards of goods saved through elimination of misprints; the 10 
per cent, of colour now carried off in the backgreys; 600 manpower 
hours for changing backgreys; and all steam and detergents for 
washing the backgreys. Output is also increased, it is said, by 
an average of 20 per cent, at no increase in printing machine 
speed. At present there are more than 250 Darex Units operating 
in the United States and upwards of 175 in other countries, 
including India. 

The Company’s present embossed blanket as used in the 
Darex Process handles practically every known pattern on cotton 
goods and a wide variety of patterns for woollens, silks and rayons. 
Recent improvements in the Washer-Dryer render the process 
more proficient than before in the removal of all kinds of textile 
colours, including the high resin pigments. 

There is still need for a blanket to handle conventional 
printing with backgreys by those not yet equipped for operating 
the Darex Process or for use with difficult patterns, especially on 
fabrics other than cotton. The Company’s experience in developing 
a blanket for the exacting requirements of the Darex Process has 
enabled them to produce a blanket for this conventional service 
which is known for the same performance and unusually long life. 


DEWEY and ALMY Chemical Company 

Cambridge 40, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR INDIA FOR DAREX TEXTILE PRINTING PRODUCTS: 

GANNON DUNKERLEY & CO., LTD., Chartered Bank Building, Fort, BOMBAY 
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HARIVALLABHDAS MULCHAND MILLS CO., LTD., 

Outside Dariapur Gate, Ahmedabad II. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Girdharlal Harilal & Co., Ltd 

History of the Mill: First started in 1895, the present managing agents took charge 
in 1913. They have installed bleaching, finishing, dyeing and printing plants and have 
installed combing machinery for fine counts recently. 

Capital History: Capital Rs. 8,96,000 divided into 3,360 preference shares of 
Rjl, 100 each and 560 ordinary shares of Rs. 1,000 each. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 19s to 60s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven ; Mull, dhotis, voile, printed chintz, poplin, etc. 

Spindles: 20.156; Looms: 430; Workers: 1,300. 

HARSHAD TEXTILE MILLS, LTD. (formerly Shree Harshad 
Textile Mill), Ranjit Sagar Road, Jamnagar. 

Managing Director: Mr. Purushottam K. Badiani, Pratap Mansion, 10, Laburnam 
Road, Gamdevi, Bombay. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 11,00,000; Spindles: 10,000; Looms: 292; Workers: 176. 


HATHISING MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD., 

Outside Sarapur Gate, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Maneklal Mansukhbhai & Co., Railwaypura Post No. 2, 
Ahmedabad. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 2,22,500; Spindles: 13,888; Workers: 294. 


HEMALATHA TEXTILES LIMITED, Pedakakani (Guntur 
District). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Sudarsanam Limited, Ralli House, 320 Linghi Chetty 
Street, Madras. 

History of the Mill: The company was registered in 1947. The mill was started 
under the post-war reconstruction scheme and has 12,000 spindles of Japanese make. 

Capital Authorized: Rs. 50 ^akhs divided into 15,000 preference shares of Rs. 100 
each and 3,50,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each. Issued capital Rs. 20 lakhs. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 20s. 

Selling Organization: The mill has yarn depots in Guntur, Vijayawada, Vizia- 
nagaram, Kurnool and Madras. 

Spindles : 12,000 ; Workers : 634. 
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HIMABHAI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD.^ 

Near Sarapur Gate, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Dhirajlal Khushaldas and Brothers. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 5,00,000 ; Spindles : 18,760 ; Looms : 436 ; Workers : 716. 

HIND MILLS, Carrol Road, Parel, Bombay, 13. 

Proprietors: Hind Mills Limited. 

Managing Agents : Hind Agents Limited, Indu House, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

History of the Mill: Sir Sassoon J. David established the mill in about 1890. 
The mill company was then known as David Mills Company, Limited, and it was 
managed by him till 1917. In that year it was taken over by Messrs. Tata Sons Ltd. 
and they managed it till 1923, in which year they resigned. Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & 
Co., Ltd., then took up the managing agency and in 1948 the David Mills Company, Ltd., 
sold the mills to Messrs. Hind Mills Ltd. and the name of the mills was changed to 
Hind Mills. The present managing agents are Hind Agents Ltd. 

Upto 1921 the undertaking was merely a spinning mill with 81,634 spindly. The 
present weaving shed No. 1 was erected in 1921. In 1943 a yam dyeing and 
bleaching section was started. The cloth bleaching and dyeing section was introduced 
in 1949. In July 1952 a new weaving shed No. 2 started functioning with 100 more 
looms. A few automatic looms were also started in the new weaving shed No. 2 from 
September 1953. In the spinning department mule spinning was abolished in February 
1952. 

^ Capital : Authorized capital Rs. 1,00,00,000 divided into 40,000 preference 
shares of Rs. 100 each and 600,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each. Issued capital: 
Rs. 20,00,000 in preference shares and Rs. 50,00,000 in ordinary shares. 

Counts of Yam Spun: Cotton 10s to 60s; staple fibre 20s to 40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Grey: Drill, sheeting, shirting, leopard, chaddars, 
longcloth, mull, dhotis, saris, striped sucis, mazri cloth, bed ticking, etc. Bleached: 
Shirting, chaddars, longcloth, mull, dhotis and saris. Dyed: Shirting, longcloth and 
crepe. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth : Textile Selling Agency Ltd., 215-17, Kalbadevi 
Road, Bombay 2. 

Spindles: 71,608; Looms: 1,387 ; Workers: 6,013. 

Directors: Messrs. Rameshwarlal Nopany, Puranmal Bubna, Nandlall More and 
Shiwprasad Nopany. 

HINDOOSTAN SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS CO., 
LTD., Jacob Circle, Bombay. 

Agents : Messrs. Thackersey Mooljee & Co., Sir Vithaldas Chambers, 16, Apollo 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

History of the Mill: The late Mr. Thackersey Mooljee floated the company in 
1873 with an authorized and paid-up capital of Rs. 12,00 000. He purchased a piece 
of land at Jacob Circle and erected a new mill. 




^^^pital History: A bonus issue of one preference share for every ordinary share 
^^l^dwas made in 1949, by capitalizing a portion of the reserves of the ^ 

a result the authorized and paid-up capital was increased from Rs. 12^0,000 to 
Rs. 24,00,000 divided into 1,184 whole preference shares of Rs. 1,000 each, 64 quarter 
preference shares of Rs. 250 each, 1,184 whole ordinary shares of Rs. 1,000 each and 
64 quarter ordinary shares of Rs. 250 each. Issued: Rs. 24,00,000. 

Counts of Yarn Spun: 13s, 18s, 22s, 30s, 38s and 40s (Fibro). 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Dhotis, saris, longcloth, sucis, leopard, bed tickings, 
mull, print, sheeting and twill. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced : Cotton spindle tape. 

Selling Organization: The mill has in Bombay retail cloth shops for consumers, 
and also a shop at Mulji Jetha Market for wholesale dealers. 

Selling Agents for Yam: Messrs. Nensi Narandas Topan, Tambakanta, 
Pydhonie, Bombay. 

Selling Agents for Cloth: Messrs. Joharimal Deviprasad, Muzaffarpur. 


Spindles: 50,512; Looms: 1,126; Workers: 2,800. 

Directors: Messrs. Krishnaraj M. D. Thackersey (ex-officio). Chairman, Padamsey 
Damodar Govindjee, Vijay M. Merchant, Dwarkadas Hurgovandas Vora, Bhagvandas 
Vasanji, Nariman K. Suntook and Gordhandas Kisondas Vora. 


HINDUSTHAN COTTON MILLS LTD., Belghurriah, 24 
Parganas. 

The mill is managed by a board of directors. 

History of the Mill: The company was incorporated in 1938 and the mill started 
working in 1941. It does not spin but is a fully equipped weaving unit. 

Capital: Authorized capital Rs. 30,00,000 divided into 20,000 preference shares of 
Rs. 10 each and 280,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each. Issued capital: Rs. 7,97,030. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Dhotis, saris and grey shirting. 

Looms: 120; Workers : 245. 

Directors: Messrs. Rajendra Singh Singhi, (Chairman), D. N. Dutt, K. C. Adhicari, 
P. M. Bhattacharjee, A. C. Chowdhury and I. N. Roy. 


HIRA MILLS LTD., Ujjain (Madhya Bharat). 

Agents: Sir Sarupchandji Hukamchand & Co., Sheesh Mahal, Itwaria, Indore 
City (M.B.). 

History of the Mill: Established in the year 1929 by Sir Hukamchandji Sarup¬ 
chandji, the well-known merchant prince and industrialist, it started working from 
March 1935. The foundation-stone of the mill was laid by Her Highness Maharani 
Chinkuraja Scindia of Gwalior. The mill was originally laid out with 25,964 spindles 
and 722 looms, all of Platt Bros. make. 

Recently the ordinary spindles have been replaced by roller bearing spindles. The 
strength has been increased to 27,540 spindles and 864 looms. One preparation has 
been increased in the frame department. 

The mill has its own dyeing and bleaching department. The cloth is dyed, bleached, 
calendered and finished by the mill. The mill has 210 dobbies and two doubling 
frames with a total of 824 spindles. 

Capital History: The mill has been established with a capital of Rs. 31 lakhs 
divided into 31,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each, all fully paid. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 14s, 16s, 18s, 20s, 22s, 24s, 30s, 36s, 40s, 50s, 60s, 80s, 
warp and weft from Indian and Egyptian cotton. 


Varieties of Cloth Woven: Dhotis, saris, coating, shirting, sheeting, satin, mulmul, 
drill, twill, voile, doria, longcloth, etc. 

Selling Organization: They have cloth shops at Indore, Gwalior and Bombay. 
Spindles : 27,540 ; Looms : 864 ; Workers : 3,000. 

HIRJI MILLS LTD. (formerly Presidency Mills Co., Ltd.), Fergusson 
Road, Lower Parel, Bombay. 

Managed by: Board of Directors. ^ 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 11,50,000; Spindles: 47,844; Looms: 884; Workers: 1,836. 

HOOGHLY COTTON MILLS CO., Serampore. 

Proprietor: Mr. A. K. Sen. 

Looms: 53 ; Workers: 116. 

HOWRAH COTTON MILLS, LTD., Belgachia. Howrah. 

( Registered in 1945 ) 

Managing Agents: Messrs. A. K. Mondal and Sons, 146, Belilious Road, Howrah. 
Paid-up Capital: The paid-up capital of the company is Rs. 6,93,650 in ordinary 
shares of Rs. 10 each. 

Counts of Yam Spun : Upto 40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Produced : Dhotis and lungis. 

Spindles: 6,000; Looms: 100; Workers: 178. 

HUKAMCHAND MILLS LTD., Indore. 

Managing Agents: Sir Hukamchand and Mannalal Co., Indore. 

History of the Mill: The mill was started by Sir Hukamchandji Sarupchandji, Kt., 
Indore, in 1914 with a share capital of Rs. 15,00,000 and it commenced work with 
22,548 spindles and 684 looms. The share capital was increased to Rs. 20,15,000 in 
1921 and the mill was extended by increasing the spindles and looms to 28,488 and 
912 respectively in April 1923. The mill was further expanded by the erection of No. 2 
Mill in 1923, making a total of 1,185 looms and 44,768 spindles. In 1936 the loom 
strength was brought up to 1,493, which was reduced by 50 looms in 1952, the 
present loom strength being 1,443. The mill has got its own dyeing, bleaching and 
printing departments also. The share capital of the mill was raised to Rs. 60,45,000 
consisting of ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each in 1948. The first secretaries, treasurers 
and agents were Messrs. Sarupchand Hukamchand & Co. From 1948 the managing 
agents were changed, Messrs. Sir Hukamchand and Mannalal Co., being the managing 
agents at present. 

Counts of Yam Spun : Is to 40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Dhotis, towels, saris, chaddars, satin, drill, jean, carpet, 
longcloth, shirting, coating, checks, twill, sucis, tussore, cashmere, chintz, etc. 

Selling Organization : Head cloth shop at Indore and branches at Bombay and 
Kanpur. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth : Messrs. Sir Hukamchand and Mannalal Co., 
Indore. 

Spindles : 44,768 ; Looms: 1,443 ; Workers: 5,245. 

HYDERABAD (DECCAN) SPINNING AND WEAVING 

CO.y LTD.y Elchigudda, Secunderabad (Dn.). 

Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents: Messrs. Mahaboob Shahi Kulbarga Mills Co., 
Ltd., Begumpet, Hyderabad (Dn.). 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 7.00,000 (LG.); Spindles : 11,960 ; Looms: 241 ; Workers: 850. 
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PURANMAL RADHAKISHAN & CO 

** Indu House,” Dougall Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay, I. 

Managing Agents: 

The Edward Textiles Ltd. 

Fergusson Road, Bombay, 13 
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Ma^hav Hills Ltd* 

Bombay, 8 
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The Calico 
Processors Ltd. 


Bombay, 8 
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Horsfall 8c Bickham Ltd. 

East Lancashire Road, Walkden, Manchester, England 



JCistablished in 1835 during the reign of William the Fourth 
by the late Mr. William Horsfall, the firm of Horsfall and Bickham, 
well-known card clothing manufacturers, first occupied premises 
in Bridgewater Street, Manchester, from whence it was later 
moved in to much larger works in Pendleton called, out of courtesy 
to the original establishment, “ Bridgewater Works." 

Some years after the removal Mr. William Horsfall retired, 
leaving control of the business in the capable hands of his 
son, the late Mr. Thomas Coglan Horsfall, who, it must be 
stated, became as famous for his philanthropic activities in 
Manchester as for his business associations. 

Mr. Horsfall, on the death of his father, took as partner 
Mr. Spencer H. Bickham, the firm being then renamed under its 
present designation. 

Mr. Thomas Coglan Horsfall was born in 1841 and died on 
31st January 1932, at the age of 90. His work in the cause of 
housing, education and the general mitigation of hardship among 
&e poor people of Manchester occupied his attention to an 
increasing extent as he grew older. 

He was the main figure in the foundation of the famous 
Ancoats Hall Arts Museum which, situated in one of the most 
densely populated areas in the City, was the monument of his 
many years of conscientious work and is still generally known 
in Manchester as the Horsfall Museum. 

In recognition of his service to education Mr. Horsfall received, 
in 1892, the Honorary Degree of Master of Arts of the Victoria 
University in Manchester. His activities on behalf of charitable 
institutions in Manchester and Salford came to occupy his time 
to ari increasing degree. Towards the end of the last century 
the firm passed from the hands of Mr. Horsfall and his partner 
and thus finally the Horsfall family connection with the business 
was severed, Mr. T. C. Horsfall devoting himself to his 
philanthropic works and finally retiring to the South of England. 
Additions and alterations to plant continued as new discoveries 
were made, and the already high quality of the firm's goods 
improved further. 

In 191,1 the business was formed into a private limited company, 
several new members joining the board, including Mr. William 


Hyde, who had first joined Horsfall and Bickham in 1900 and who, 
even at that time, had had many years' experience of the trade. 
Mr. Hyde continued his successful and happy association with 
the Company, becoming the Managing Director with Mr. W. E. 
Wright, J.P., Chairman, and Mr. T. R. Taylor, Director. 

In 1935, when the Company celebrated their Centenary, the 
"Textile Mercury and Argus” described the Company as one 
of the greatest undertakings of its kind in the world. 

Another important Textile Journal, reporting on a visit to 
the works of a group of the leading Technicians in the Lancashire 
textile industry, referred to the Company as having an industry 
with " millions of good points.” 

By this time the firm was self-contained and manufacturing 
not only Card Clothing but also the component parts of Card 
Wire and Card Clothing foundations. It was, furthermore, sup¬ 
ported by a progressive and up-to-date Mechanics and Engineer¬ 
ing Department whose function was to maintain, and wherever 
possible, improve upon the highly intricate Card Clothing 
machinery. 

After the 1939-1946 war, progress in all departments went 
apace and the expanding demand by the Cotton Spinners for 
Horsfall and Bickham's high quality Card Clothing led up to the 
next important step in the Company's long history. 

NEW FACTORY 

While calling for close quality control at every stage of 
production, card clothing methods of manufacture over the years 
have changed but little in principle, but for some years Horsfall 
and Bickham had found their Salford works too cramped both to 
permit the working layout they desired and to cope with steadily 
increasing output, and in September 1953 they shifted, therefore, 
to their latest Walkden factory on East Lancashire Road. 

Designed by Mr. George Robb, A.R.I.B.A. (Pendleton and 
Dickinson, Manchester), the factory is an attractive, one-storey 
building on the new industrial estate now growing on the East 
Lancashire Road. The site allows for the development of new 
buildings while maintaining the modern layout, and in September 
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1953, with the transfer of office staffs, Walkden became the 
headquarters. 


The offices themselves typify the firrn’s aim—that of providing 
the best working conditions. Glass bricks in the inside walls 
make for light corridors, window space is generous and equipment 
modern. A feature of the construction is the air trap betwe^ 
the workshops and the offices situated at the front of the build¬ 
ings, which ensures that the offices are completely sound-proof. 
In the two-storey Salford buildings, offices were above the 
machinery. 

The contrast between old and new workrooms is marked. 
Production is planned on a continuous flow basis, not possible 
in the cramped conditions at Salford, and with the change-over 
to individual machine drive both pillars and shafting have been 
now abolished. 

The firm’s own team of mechanics reconditioned and motorised 
all the machinery before its removal to Walkden; so carefully 
was the move ordered that one set of machines was overhauled, 
motorised and installed ready for working within a week. At 
Salford the mechanics’ shop produces much of the specialised 
machinery used for card clothing manufacture, and small 
machines, after reconditioning, were transported intact by the 
firm’s own workmen to the new factory. 

Large machines were dismantled and com¬ 
pletely overhauled before re-erection at 
Walkden. 

ATTENTION TO WORKING 
CONDITIONS 

In equipping the factory, which has 
been provided with a sound-absorbing 
roof, considerable time was spent planning 
the lighting arrangements. At Bridgewater 
Works, two experimental rooms were set 
up by the lighting engineers employed, 

S. H. Heywood & Co., Manchester, and 
here experiments were conducted to decide 
the best type of lighting and its strength 
for each operation. The result is modern 
shadowless illumination in excess of normal 
requirements. 

Temperature is thermostatically con¬ 
trolled at 6S°—dry atmosphere is essential 
for card clothing production—and heating 
is by a modern steam plant, with electric fans 
for heat dispersal. 


Since the emphasis throughout production is on quality, 
Horsfall and Bickham Ltd. for many years have drawn their own 
wire at Salford, to ensure that exacting standards are met. Salford 
too, still houses the section producing the card clothing 
foundation which is sent to Walkden for the production of the 
Horsfall and Bickham branded card clothing as well as being 
despatched to many countries in the world. 

With a history of 118 years behind it, it is not surprising that 
the firm has family associations among its workpeople. One of 
the latest apprentices is working alongside his father and another 
family, a father and two sons, have more than 100 years’ service 
between them. There is always promotion in the firm for the 
man with ability. 

But what, more than anything, perhaps, has impressed the 
workers are the welfare provisions. A canteen is to be built and 
to form a separate building away from the main factory. 

Since William Horsfall founded the firm, it has always had a 
progressive directorship and management. Today the Chairman is 
Mr. W. C. Womersley, with Mr. J. A. Wright and Mr. E. C. Clegg, 
Joint Managing Directors, Mr. V. Harrison, Director and Secretary, 
and Mr. J. Middleton, Works Manager. 
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John T. Hardaker Ltd., 


TOHN T. Hardaker Ltd., whose registered offices are 
^ in Bradford, Yorkshire, England, employ approxi¬ 
mately 300 workpeople, most of whom are highly 
skilled jacquard engineers. 

The Company was founded in 1912 by the late 
Mr. John T. Hardaker, father of Mr. Harold Hardaker, 

the present Chair- 
The Founder, the late Mr. John T. Hardaker man and Managing 

Director. Before 
this, however, 
Mr. John T. 
Hardaker was run¬ 
ning a business as 
jacquard engineer 
on his own account 
for some consider¬ 
able time, and prior 
to that, the business 
of jacquard engi¬ 
neer was also 
carried on by his 
father, the late 
Mr. William 



Hardaker, so that the Hardaker concern in England 
may be said to be approximately 100 years old. 

Some twenty years ago, the Company found it advan¬ 
tageous to open a business in the cotton centre of the 
United States of America at Charlotte, North Carolina, 
and also decided to form a business in Bombay, 
India, in 1935, under the name of John T. Hardaker 
(India) Ltd., so that the parent company could effectively 
do business with the Indian manufacturers for jacquard 
machinery, card cutting machinery, lacing machines, 
harnesses, and all neces¬ 
sary sundries. The Bombay 
office was originally started 
to give service to users of 
jacquards by quick sup¬ 
plies of spares and 
complete jacquard har¬ 
nesses tied up to customers' 
individual requirements. 

Now they are manufactur¬ 
ing in Bombay, handloom 
jacquard machines upto 
400 hooks, power loom 


Mr, Harold Hardaker 
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Bradford, England 


jacquards upto 600 hooks, elevating trolleys, pattern 
cutting machines. The equipment of John T. Hardaker 
(India) Ltd. is complete in every detail, all their 
intricate machines having been specially made at their 
works in England. 

The Company in India (Ferguson Road, Lower 
Parel, Bombay 13), is now manufacturing quite a number 
of jacquard machines in various sizes, and is in a 
position to give quick delivery of high class machines. 
It today employs approximately 100 workpeople and 
has been run since its inception by Mr. Harry Padgett, 
Director-Secretary, who is a fully qualified textile 


machinery for the manufacture of all the intricate parts 
of Jacquard Machines. In addition to manufacturing 
jacquard machinery, the Company has a subsidiary 
company also in the United Kingdom, who are manu¬ 
facturers of food-packing and allied machinery. 

The Hardaker concern is among the few concerns 
in the world which can make a complete range of 
jacquard machines for all types of fabrics; these jacquards 
are suitable for every class of figured weaving, damasks, 
brocades, saris, bedquilts, dress goods, suitings, towels, 
tapes, labels, Axminster, Brussels and Wilton carpets, 
etc. They make complete installations of jacquards in all 

pitches, harness and card cut¬ 
ting machinery, such as piano 
card cutting machines, hand 
repeating machines, automatic 
repeating machines, lacing 
machines, hand punching 
plates, etc. Hardakers’ claim 
that any fabric which can be 
woven can be woven on a 
Hardaker jacquard. 

Mr. H. Padgett 


engineer, having served his time as apprentice and later 
as salesman in the parent Company's works in 
Bradford. 

Hardakers’ self-contained works in Bradford, 
Yorkshire, England, have been extended year by year 
and now cover approximately 3| acres; they possess 
their own foundry, fitting and machine shops, special 
rooms for drying and seasoning timber, harness depart¬ 
ment, wire department, wood boring department, etc., 
all these departments being equipped with special 
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INDIAN MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 

(North), Jacob Circle, Bombay (known as Malmal Mills). 

Agents ; Messrs. Damodher Thackersey Mooljee & Co., Sir Vithaldas Chambers, 
16, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

History of the Mill: In January 1882 the late Sheth Thackersey Mooljee floated 
the company. The company acquired on lease land for 99 years from the late Sheth 
Thackersey Mooljee and the mill buildings were constructed and machinery installed. 
Messrs. Damodher Thackersey Mooljee & Co., have been managing the affairs of the 
company for the last 72 years. 

Capital History : In June 1949 a sum of Rs. 9,00,000 was capitalized from reserves 
of the company and issued to the ordinary shareholders, 4j per cent, taxable redeemable 
cumulative preference shares, whole of Rs. 1,000 each and half of Rs. 500 each as 
bonus shares in the proportion of one such whole and half preference share for every 
one whole and one half ordinary share, respectively, held by the shareholders. 

The authorized capital upto 1948 was Rs. 12,00,000 and issued, subscribed and 
paid-up capital was Rs. 9,00,000, which was increased to Rs. 21,00,000 in June 1949 
by the issue of the above bonus preference shares. 

Counts of Yarn Spun ; 14s, 18s, 20s, 24s, 30s, 36s, 40s and 42s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Longcloth, leopard, saris, dhotis, suci, gadlapat, bed 
ticking, jacquard, tapestry. 

Selling Or^nization : They have in Bombay retail cloth shops for consumers, and 
a shop at Mulji Jetha Market for wholesale dealers. 

Selling Agents for Yam : Messrs. Nensey Narandas Topan, Tambakanta, Pydhoni, 
Bombay. 

Selling Agents for Cloth: Messrs. Joharimal Deviprasad, Muzaffarpur, and Messrs. 
Sakarlal Ambalal, Calcutta. 

Spindles : 56,256 ; Looms : 1,191 ; Workers : 3,500. 

Directors: Messrs. Krishnaraj M. D. Thackersey (ex-officio). Chairman, Vijay M. 
Merchant, Bhagvandas Vasanji, M. H. Vora, Nariman K. Suntook, Sir Vithal N. 
Chandavarkar, Kt. and Mr. Devidas Hargovandas Vora. 

INDIA UNITED MILLS, LTD., Bombay. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Agarwal & Co., Indu House, Dougall Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. 

History of the Mill: This company comprises five different mill units and a dye 
works, and was' called the E. D. Sassoon United Mills, Ltd., until 1943, when its 
name was changed to the India United Mills, Ltd. 

The present No. 1 Mill, Suparibagh Road, Parel, Bombay, was originally known 
as the Jacob Sassoon Mill at the time of its establishment in 1893, but was subsequently 
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known as the Jacob Mill. It was converted from steam to electric drive in 1923 ; 
Casablanca high draft spinning was introduced in 1949-50, a foundry and workshop 
for spare parts was established in 1949, and a yarn doubling plant in 1952. 

The present No. 2 Mill, Ghorupdeo Road, Chinchpokli, Bombay, established in 
1^80, was originally known as Alexandra Sassoon Mill, and subsequently as Alexandra 
Mill. It was converted from steam to electric drive in 1923. Franklin yarn dyeing 
plant was introduced in 1927, and Casablanca high draft in spinning in 1949-50. These 
machinery changes were also common to the Mill No. 3, Ghorupdeo Road, Chinchpokli, 
Bombay, which was established in 1880 and was known subsequently as E. D. Sassoon 
Mill and, later still, as E. D. Mill. 

The present Mill No. 4, Kalachowki Road, Bombay, was established in 1895 and 
was known as the Rachel Sassoon and, subsequently, as the Rachel Mill; it was also 
converted from steam to electric drive in 1923. Mill No. 5, Chinchpokli Cross Lane, 
Bombay, was established in 1925 and was known as the Manchester Sassoon and, 
subsequently, as the Manchester Mill. New blow room machinery was installed in 
this mill in 1928, Casablanca’s high draft in 1930 and conversion from steam to 
electric drive in 1938. 

The India United Mills Ltd. Dye Works, Cadell Road, Bombay, was established 
in 1890 and was known as the E. D. Sassoon Turkey Red Dye Works and, subsequently, 
as the Dye Works. In 1923 there was here also the change-over to electric drive ; 
bleaching was extended in 1926, a cloth printing plant was installed in 1926, a cloth 
mercerising plant in 1931 and roller engraving plant in 1936. 

Capital History : The mills were formerly owned by Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & 
Co., Ltd., who formed a public limited company in February 1920 comprising Nos. 
1, 2, 3 and 4 Mills and Dye Works with an authorized capital of Rs. 10.00,00,000 and 
issued, subscribed and paid-up capital of Rs. 6,00,00,000 divided into 2,000,000 cumu¬ 
lative preference shares of Rs. 10 each, and 4,000,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each. 

The above capital structure was changed under a reduction scheme of 1929, when 
the authorized capital was reduced to Rs. 2,50,00,000, and issued and subscribed capital 
was converted into 2,000,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each converted from 2,000,000 
cumulative preference shares of Rs. 10 each, which had been issued to vendors as 
fully paid up ; 4,000,000 deferred shares of Re. 1 each fully paid up converted from 
4,000,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each, fully paid up in cash, and 1,000,000 deferr^ 
shares of Re. 1 each issued under the reduction scheme of 1929 as fully paid up in 
lieu of arrears of cumulative preference dividends. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : No. 1 Mill, 80s to 12is and .86s waste. No. 2 Mill, 40s to 
18s. No. 3 Mill, 40s to 13s, 6s all waste and .83s waste. No. 5 Mill, 60s, 44s, 40s, 
36s and 30s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : No. 1 Mill, dhotis, saris, mull, voile, sheeting, drill, 
coating, shirting, longcloth, cotton blanket, cellular shirting and pullthrough cloth. 
Nos. 2 and 3 Mills, dhotis, saris (medium), longcloth, shirting and cellular shirting. 
No. 4 Mill, dhotis, saris (medium), longcloth, shirting, plain check, twill check and 
Asian drill. No. 5 Mill, fine yam longcloth and fine yarn mull. Dye Works, bleaching, 
mercerising, printing and dyeing. Mineral khaki dyeing a speciality. 



other Kinds of Textiles Produced: No. I Mill cotton banding and spindle cotton 
No. 2 Mill, cotton banding, yarn dyeing and healds and reeds manufacturing. 

Selling Organization : Retail depot: Indu Fabrics Depot situated at Currey Road, 
Bombay. Shops : Corner of Forbes and Rutherfieid Street, Fort, Bombay, and Parel 
Road, Indu No. 1 Mill Chawl, Bombay. 

Selling Agents for Yarn and Cloth : Messrs. Bhagwatiprasad Jagdambaprasad Ltd., 
335A, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay. 

Spindles: No. 1 Mill, 97,180; No. 2 Mill, 35,880; No. 3 Mill, 78,842; No. 5 Mill, 
28,940. Looms: No. 1 Mill, 2,362 ; No. 2 Mill, 742 ; No. 3 Mill, 752 ; No. 4 Mill, 
1,872 ; No. 5 Mill. 684. Workers: No, 1 Mill, 6.116; No. 2 Mill, 3,129; No. 3 Mill, 
2,905 ; No. 4 Mill, 2,320; No. 5 Mill, 1,602; Dye Works, 1,332. 

INDORE-MALWA UNITED MILLS, LTD. (Old and New 
Mills), 33, New Dewas Road, Indore. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Govindram Seksaria (Indore), 139, Medows Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 50,00,000; Spindles: 51,180; Looms: 1,420; Workers: 2,916. 

Directors : Messrs. Kudilal Govindram (Chairman), Sitaram Brijmohan, Chandmal 
Lachmandas. Sitaram Shivnandrai, Prahladrai Brijlal, R. C. Jail, and Pyarelal 
Sheoprashad. 

INDRA SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS (formerly Agra 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd.), Jeoni-ki-Mandi, Agra. 

Owner: Seth Suganchand. 

Spindles: 13,920; Workers: 371. 


HOLLERITft” 

Electrical PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING 

Head Office : 

HOLLERITH (INDIA) LIMITED 

P. O. BOX 516, BOMBAY - I 

District Offices: BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, DELHI, MADRAS 



_^§L 

HYDERABAD 
NTATE BAAK 

Constituted under the Hyderabad State Bank Act with Liability 
of Members Limited’ 

• 

Paid-up Capital . . O.S. Rs. 75,00,000 

Reserve Fund .. .. O.S, Rs. 75,00,000 

Deposits as on 30-9-1953 O.S. Rs. 16,39,27,000 

Offers complete Banking Service through a network of 51 
of its offices and through its Correspondents all over India 

Foreign Exchange business of all types undertaken 

• 

Head Office:—HYDERABAD-DECCAN 

Offices in Bombay: 

Fort Branch: New India Assurance Building, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Mandvi Branch : 262-270, Narsi Natha Street, Bhat Bazar, 

Bombay-9. 

Zaveri Bazar Branch: Bankaiesh Bhuwan, 80/92 Mirza 
Street, Zaveri Bazar, Bombay 3. 

Madras Office: 

41, Linghi Chetty Street. 

Offices in Hyderabad State: 

Adilabad, Aurangabad, Bhir, Bhongir, Bidar, Bodhan, City Branch 
(Pathergatti), General Bazar (Secunderabad), Gadwal, Gulbarga, Hingoli, 

Jadcherla, Jalna, Jangaon, Karimnagar, Khammameth, Kopbal, Kotha- 
gudium, Latur, Mahbubnagar, Mahboobgunj (Hyderabad), Mancherial, 

Manwath, Munirabad, Nanded, Narayanpet, Nalgonda, Nizamabad, 

Osmanabad, Parbhani, Parli Vaijnath, Peddapalli, Puma, Raichur, 

Sailu, Shahabad, Secunderabad, Secretariat Pay Office (Hyderabad), 

Suryapet, Sultan Bazar (Hyderabad), Tandur, Udgir, Umri, Vaijapur, 

Warangal, Yadagiri, Zaheerabad. 

Particulars of other services and recently enhanced rates for deposits 
may be ascertained from any Office of the Bank. 

K. P, R. MENON, Managing Director. 
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THE INDIA UNITED MILLS LTD. 

Agents: Messrs. AGARWAL & CO. 

INDU HOUSE. DOUGALL ROAD, BALLARD ESTATE, BOMBAY 
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THE INDIA UNITED MILLS, LTD., DOMDAY 


comprising 

No. I Mill ^ No. 2 Mill « No. 3 Mill 

No. 4 Mill ★ No. 5 Mill ★ Dye Works 

Manufacturers of every kind of Cloth and Yarn. • Dyers, Printers and Bleachers. • Specialists in 

Mineral Khaki Dyeing. • Suppliers to the Army and Government Departments. 


Number of Spindles at work 


- 

2,40,842 

Number of Looms at work - 


- 

6,412 

Number of Daily Workers on Roll (approx.) 

- 

17,500 

Quantity of Cotton consumed (in bales) (Yearly approx.) - 

93,000 

Quantity of Yarn Produced (in lbs.) 

( .. 

.. ) - 

4,00,00,000 

Quantity of Cloth Produced (in lbs.) 

( *• 

.. ) - 

4,00,00,000 

Quantity of Cloth Produced (in yards) 

( .. 

.. ) - 

16,00,00,000 


i.e., about 90^000 miles of cloth. 


INDIA’S LARGEST TEXTILE GROUP 
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Mr. F. Casablancas 

It was in the year 1913 that 


the original prototype of the Casablancas 
System^was shown to the public for the 
first time in the Industrial School of Sabadelh 
near Barcelona, Spain. It was demonstrated 
performing drafts of 60 and 80 using 
staple Egyptian cotton and up to 34 of a 
draft with ij" American cotton. This in 
itself was a very considerable achievement. 
Having proved that such high drafts, 
which theoretically were to be expected, 
could in fact be obtained practically, even 
though under laboratory conditions, a 
period of intensive research and develop¬ 
ment followed to translate its applicability 
to actual industrial conditions. A cursory 
glance at the impressive array of patent 
specifications applied for during this in¬ 
cubation period would show that, amongst 
many arrangements which never reached 
the public, others will be found which are 
the original forerunners of all the present 
Apron Systems either in their single or 
double form. 


THE 

HIGH 

From the vast amount of data accu¬ 
mulated it left no doubt that the double 
apron system was superior in every count 
and from then on every effort was concen¬ 
trated upon the industrial adaptability of 
this system—the battle for recognition and 
acceptance by the centres of the Textile 
World then began in earnest. 

Following the introduction of the 
Casablancas System in the continent of 
Europe, U.K. and U.S.A., great strides 
were quickly made in these countries and 
soon Casablancas became a household word. 

At the same time enquiries began to be 
received from India and by 1927 the first 
Casablancas spindles were working in this 
country. Under the very able and enthu¬ 
siastic handling by Messrs. P. R. Wallace 
and Sons, who were nominated the Sole 
Casablancas Agents in India, widespread 
interest was quickly aroused. To meet this 
rapidly growing interest and the need of 
placing firsthand technical assistance at the 
disposal of the Indian Textile Industry, 


INDIAN 
DRAFT 

A General Surrey of the 

Mr. F. Permanyer, who had been associated 
with Mr. F. Casablancas from the very 
beginning and who also had taken a lead¬ 
ing part in sowing the first seedlings of 
the Casablancas System in all other coun¬ 
tries, came to India. With the arrival of 
Mr. Permanyer the installations of the 
Casablancas System gathered momentum 
and with it the need for an organization to 
attend exclusively to the interests of the 
Indian Mills became apparent. With the 
support of leading industrialists, like 
(The late) Sir Homi Mehta 
Mr. Ahmed F. Currimbhoy 
and others 

as promoters. The Indian Casablancas High 
Draft Company, Limited, was formed and 
duly registered as an Indian Company on 
ist November 1928. 

The first orders to be recorded in the 
new Company’s books were from the follow¬ 
ing Mills: 

Imperial, Pabany, Indore Malwa, 
Gaekwar, Mysore No. 2, Central India, 
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CASABLANCAS 
COMPANY LTD. 


Casahlamms Organization in 


Shree Laxmi, Burhanpur Tapti, Bombay 
Cotton and Jubilee Mills. 

The type of Casablancas System supplied 
to these Mills was currently known as the 
Dalia Type. Since then many technical 
improvements have been introduced and 
perhaps the most outstanding refinement 
was the application of the so-called auto¬ 
matic lever or spring weighting which 
marked a new era for the Casablancas 
System. From its very inception the Casa¬ 
blancas System has been organic in nature 
and accordingly it has never ceased to 
develop. From the earlier Dalia Type, 
there have been, during these last twenty- 
five years, a continuous succession of new 
models, each offering something more than 
its predecessors, the ultimate aim always 
being to offer the best drafting equipment 
in consonance with the latest scientific 
knowledge available. One may recall such 
types as the. A-Model, T-Model, V-Model, 
Vt-Model, Type 500, Type 600 and the 
post-war models E-io-A, E-io-B & A-500, 


India 


to fully realize the great strides that have 
been made. Naturally enough then, the 
nerve-centre of the Casablancas organization 
lies in the research laboratory, and it is 
from here where all activities spring from. 
Although the Indian Casablancas High 
Draft Company operates as a separate and 
independent Company owning full patent 
rights in India, Burma, Pakistan and Ceylon, 
it, however, enjoys free inter-change of 
ideas and results within the family of the 
Casablancas organizations spread all over 
the world and more particularly with the 
central research pool directed by the 
Casablancas High Draft Company in Man¬ 
chester, England. In this manner, whilst 
unity of purpose is closely maintained, we 
in India can offer the latest methods and 
designs duly adapted to suit best our local 
working conditions. 

Looking back to the last twenty-five 
years during which the Indian Casablancas 
High Draft Company has been in existence, 
one fact towers above all others, and that 



Mr. F. Permanyer 


is the insatiable capacity of Mr. F. Permanyer 
for hard work, who with his superlative 
ability coupled with the faith and devotion 
to the Casablancas System made all our 
achievements and progress possible. The 
proud record of our Company stands then 
as a personal record of his admirable and 
untiring efforts. Today there are over four 
million spindles in India equipped with the 
Casablancas System, and we like to think 
of each one of them as one more brick 
contributing in the build-up of a sound 
and solid economic structure of the country. 

As for the future, we will continue 
with our constant aim to surpass the already 
very high standards that we have established 
and to maintain the unquestioned world- 
leadership in drafting equipment which we 
have enjoyed since our pioneer days. If 
the remarks of a competent reviewer of the 
recent Textile Recorder Exhibition held in 
Manchester, who, referring to our new 
designs, qualifies them “ as very exciting ”, 
are anything to go by, then our future 
augurs well. 
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ndian Shuttle Co. Ltd. 


The Indian Shuttle Company, Ltd., 105, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay I, one 
of the first of its kind In India, was started in 1934 through the enterprise of 
the late Mr. Harllal Mansukhbhal Patel, of Messrs. H. M. Patel & Co. The 
factory was started with the help of German machinery and a German tech¬ 
nician. In the initial stage, as was the case with many other industries in the 
country, the factory had to struggle very hard for its existence. A great 
handicap for the Industry was the levy of 25 per cent. Import duty on 
the principal raw material, i.e., cornelwood, as against 10 per cent, on the 
Imported shuttles. However, the pioneers persisted upto 1938, and then 
felt that, in order to make the enterprise an entire success, an up-to-date 
English plant, like the ones used by the English manufacturers, should be 
installed, and with that view the late Mr. H. M. Patel left for England. Due to 
the war his ambition did not materialise. But the war indirectly acted as a 
boon, as it cut off the normal import channels and placed the Indian textile 
industry in a grave situation. It was then that the Indian Shuttle Company, 
Ltd., along with two other factories, tried to cope with the demand, more 
or less on a ration basis. 



Since independence Government [have 
restricted the Import of shuttles, 
and the Indian Shuttle 
Ltd., therefore decided to modern 
ise their 
factory was 
with 

which ensured 

accuracy and efficiency at every stage 
of production. It has been under the 
direct supervision and control of an 
experienced English technician who 
has not only trained the Indian 
labour force, but has also contributed 
to the making of an almost perfect shuttle by enforcing rigorous 
inspection at every stage of manufacture. The shuttles manufactured by 
the Indian Shuttle Company,^Ltd., are made from perfectly seasoned and 
impregnated cornelwood. The spring action of the tongues Is kept faultless, 
and the tips are made from hardened, tempered steel of the right degree 
so that they do not get loose or wear out by use. 


In 1944, the shuttle manufacturing Industry had to face severe 
competition because of the handicap of the duty on cornelwood blocks 
which, however, was removed by the caretaker Government in 1946. 


The Indian Shuttle Company, Ltd., meets the demand of the various 
sections of the textile industry, viz., handlooms, silk, woollen and cotton, 
including self-threading shuttles. 
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Indian Textile Engineers Ltd 

Stadium House, 81/83, Veer Nariman Road, Post Box No. 91, Bombay 1 

’Grams: “INTEXTILE” - ’Phone: 27094/5 & 20056 


Sole Concessionaires in India for 

PLATT BROS. (SALES) LTD., OLDHAM, ENGLAND 

Marketing the Products of: 

PLATT BROS. & CO., LTD., Oldham. • DOBSON & BARLOW LTD., Bolton. 

HOWARD & BULLOUGH LTD., Accrington. • BROOKS & DOXEY LTD., Manchester. 

Manufacturers of Machinery for : Opening, Preparing, Spinning and Doubling of Cotton and Artificial Silk (cut fibre). 
Also Cotton Combing Plants. Complete range of Waste Machinery for the manufacture of cotton yarns, surgical 
cotton wool, tailors* wadding, etc. Wool Opening, Carding and Spinning Machinery. Worsted Cards. Carpet Looms, 
Tape and Ribbon Looms. Parks-Cramer Travelling Cleaner. 


TWEEDALES & SMALLEY (1920) LTD., CASTLETON, ROCHDALE, 
ENGLAND. —Opening, Preparing, Spinning and Doubling Machinery 
for cotton. 

PRINCE-SMITH&STELLS LTD., KEIGHLEY, ENGLAND, Incorporating 
TAYLOR WORDSWORTH & CO., LTD.— Wool Opening, Scouring 
and Drying Machines. Complete Worsted Spinning Plants on the 
Bradford and Continental Systems. 

JOSEPH HIBBERT & CO., LTD., DARWEN, ENGLAND.— Sizing 
Machines for Cotton and Jute Yarns. Size Mixing Apparatus. 

HOFFMANN TWEEDALES LTD., CHELMSFORD, ENGLAND. 

—Manufacturers of Roller Bearing Inserts for Spindles. 

STONE-WALLWORK LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND.— Manufacturers 
of Light Weight Magnesium Alloy Bobbins and Tubes. 


A/so Representing 

HALL & KAY LTD., ASHTON-U NDER-LYNE, ENGLAND.^ 

Manufacturers of Air Conditioning Plants for Textile Mills. 


Sole Selling Agents for Machinery manufactured by: 

NATIONAL MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS LTD., 
KALWE, THANA. 

(Manufacturers of Ring Frames, Spindles, Rings, Fluted Rollers, etc.) 


Full Technical Staff available In Bombay for advice on all matters 
pertaining to all the above Manufacturers* Machinery, 


Estimates submitted promptly on receipt of full particulars of 
requirements. 


§L 
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A famous textile 



CASTLETON ROCHDALE ENGLAND 


- • - 

F or well over 60 years the firm of Tweedales & Smalley 
(1920) Limited have been manufacturing machinery 
for the opening, preparing, spinning and doubling 
of cotton and for the processing of synthetic and regene¬ 
rated staple fibres. The large works at Castleton, near 
Rochdale, Lancashire, is probably the most up to date 
in the world, and the plant used in the construction of their 
textile machinery is the most modern of its kind, the vast 
majority of it having been renewed since the recent war. 

All parts used in the manufacture of machinery are care¬ 
fully inspected under strict supervision before fitting and 
as far as possible are interchangeable. 

The firm of T & S has been associated with the Indian 
textile trade throughout its history and the major propor¬ 
tion of machinery in Indian mills is of T «& S manufacture. 
Long association with the Indian textile trade ensures that 


T & S are particularly conversant with the needs of local 
mills, and machinery is suited to Indian requirements. 
Since the production of their first machine T «& S have 
continuously been advancing machine designs in order 
to meet the anticipated demands of the textile industry, 
and today they are able to offer to Mills a range of 
machinery which in style, efficiency, design and output 
is far superior to that of other makers. 

A full range of 
textile machinery 

Blowing room equipment 

A full and complete range of Blowing Room machinery from Bale Open¬ 
ing to lap forming is produced, and machines are grouped according to the 
requirements of the particular mill concerned. Electrical control units 
can be supplied to co-ordinate the various machines required in any 
Blowroom line. The latest introduction in the T & S range of Blowroom 
machinery is the now world-famous “ Shirley ” Opener, of which 
Tweedales & Smalleys are the sole licensees and manufacturers. 
The introduction of this new Opener has made possible a highly 
efficient short sequence of machines which are as effective in cleaning 
and opening as a much longer line of traditional Blowroom machinery. 
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machinery works 



Revolving flat cards 

The Tweedales & Smalley Card incorporates all the latest 
improvements in design, and may be relied upon for good 
Carding. The effective removal of foreign matter in the 
taker-in area is a well-known feature of this Card, and the 
simplicity of construction enables accurate settings to be 
made with ease, so that a high quality sUver is assured. 

Maximum output can be maintained under the most 
exacting conditions. 

Drawing frames 

A new and completely redesigned machine, the A. 10 Drawing Frame, has 
recently been developed. It will consistently maintain the maximum 
production of a good, regular, high quality sliver with the minimum 
of maintenance and expense. A Drawing Frame similar in design 
but having a bi-coil mechanism for the production of half weight 
sliver is a further introduction. By producing a fine hank sliver at the 
finishing head machine the sliver can subsequently be processed on 
Speed Frames without recourse to excessive drafts. 

Speed frames 


formation, and exceptionally large packages can be produced. Its very 
narrow framework means that more machines can be incorporated 
in a given floor space than was hitherto possible. 

Ring doubling machine 

Operatives are particularly appreciative of the T & S Ring Doubling 
machines. The roller height has been reduced to a reasonable working 
level whereby all roller arrangements, troughs, etc., are below eye level. 
The creel too has been lowered considerably, making it more accessible. 
The framework is standard for fine, medium and coarse gauge machines. 


The totally enclosed high draft speed frame is a familiar sight in Indian 
mills today. Their efficiency in operation, the ease of maintenance and 
their streamlined appearance are particularly pleasing. Drafting systems 
to deal with all classes of staples can be supplied with these frames. 

Ring spinning frames 

Only recently introduced at the Textile Recorder Exhibition in Manchester 
last year, the new P.l Ring Frame has revolutionised all preconceived 
ideas in Ring Spinning. For the first time it is economically possible to 
spin at a high speed with a constant tension throughout the entire bobbin 


During the planning of mills T & S have had considerable experience in 
conjunction with the various air-conditioning firms in providing co-ordinated 
schemes of machine layout, air-conditioning and humidifying with 
very successful results. They will be glad to make their accumulated 
knowledge and experience available at all times. The firm's sole 
concessionaires in India are :— 


THE INDIAN TEXTILE ENGINEERS LTD. 

Stadium House, 81-83, Veer Nariman Road, Bombay, I 
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The evolution of 


the Hihbert 


system 


It is a far cry back to 1850 when Hibberts of Darwen first 
supplied air drying chambers and ancillary sizing equip¬ 
ment to India’s earliest textile mills. 

The past 100 years have witnessed the continued progress 
of sizing machinery development and to-day Hibberts 
have evolved a complete and scientific system of warp 
preparation embracing, at all stages, the very latest in 
machine design and practice which will compete with any 
country in the world. 

In India alone, 60 manufacturing concerns, including 
many famous names in textile spheres, are now using 
Hibberts sizing machinery. 

Hibberts showroom at Darwen demonstrates the com¬ 
plete Hibbert system of sizing and is in effect a highly 
successful sizing plant—processing warps commercially for 
Lancashire manufactui’ers under mill conditions. 



Joseph Hibbert 

AND COMPANY, LIMITED 
DARWEN, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 

Sole Concessionaires for India ;— 

INDIAN TEXTILE ENGINEERS LTD. 

Stadium House, 81-83, Veer Nariman Rd., Bombay 1. 
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National 

Machinery Manufacturers Ltd. 

Kalwe-Thana 

The Largest and Most Up-to-date Plant in India for the Manufacture of ® 

® 

Textile Machinery and its Component Parts ^ 

Manufacturing the M.l Ring Spinning Frame to the same High Standards of both 

quality and workmanship as the original machines previously supplied to India by ® 

Messrs. Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd., England ® 

@ 

Makers of Roller Bearing and Plain Bearing Ring Spindles, Rings, Fluted Rollers, Tin ® 

Rollers and other parts for Ring Frames ^ 

® 

Proudly Producing for India’s Textile Industries I 

@ 

For further details and quotations apply to the Sole Selling Agents ® 

INDIAN TEXTILE ENGINEERS LTD., R’i-A*.’: BOMBAY. I * 

®® ®®® 0 ®®®®®®® ®® 0 ®®® 0 ®®®® 
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A CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 
TO THE 
INDIAN 
COTTON 
INDUSTRY 
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It may be fairly claimed that a large per¬ 
centage of India’s spinning spindles have been 
supplied by the Platt Group of Companies 
throughout a century of development. Deeply 
rooted in Lancashire, India’s spinning industry 
has virtually been built on Lancashire machines 
erected 'by Lancashire fitters and managed by 
Lancashire carding and spinning masters. The 
great majority of Indian students entering 
the industry have been trained in Lancashire 
technical colleges, and in the various works of 
the T.M.M. Ltd., Group of Companies. 




























Today, our latest range of cotton spinning 
machinery offers an even greater contribution 
towards the continued progress and the pros¬ 
perity of the Indian cotton industry. 

These new machines are the outcome of the 
great strides in development made within our 
own Research organisation (T.M.M. (Research) 
Ltd., Helmshore, Lancashire), whose services 
are available to all our customers in the shape 
of detailed reports on materials and processing, 
from the analysis of cottons and miniature 
spins to determine spinning qualities, to large- 
scale spinning tests, which include qualitative 
analyses at every stage from scutcher lap to 


PLATT BROS. 
(SALES) iiTD., 

OLDHAM, ENGLAND. 

Marketing the textile machinery made in 
the Works of: 

Platt Brothers & Co., Ltd., Platts 
(Barton) Limited, Howard & Bullough 
Ltd., Dobson & Barlow Limited, 
Brooks & Doxey Limited. 

Selling Organisation for: 

The T.M.M. Ltd.,Group of Companies. 

Sole Concessionaires for India: 

Indian Textile Engineers Limited, 
Stadium House, 

81-83, Veer Nariman Road, 

Bombay, 1. 
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<X>UNTRV OF ACHIEVEMENTS 



PRINCE-SMITH & STELLS LTD. 

OFFER A CENTURY AND A HALF OF EXPERIENCE 
OF TEXTILE MACHINERY MANUFACTURE 




It has been our privilege for many years to take part in the expansion of India’s Worsted 
textile trade and we are proud of the fact that, wherever worsted yarns are processed, our machinery 
is installed, upholding a reputation for supremacy which we have held since 1795. 


The name for excellence given to our machines, has been earned by steadfast 
attention to design, the highest standards of workmanship and the use of modern 

machinery and plant. 


Wc are the makers of 

WOOL WASHING AND DRYING PLANT. 
WORSTED COMBING MACHINERY. 

WORSTED DRAWING & SPINNING MACHINERY^ 
TWISTING MACHINERY. 

Worsted and Continental Systems. 
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MACHINE 
MOULDING PLANT 


AUTOMATIC MACHINING DEPT 

Chucking Section 


POURING THE MOULD 


AUTOMATIC 
MACHINING DEPT. 

Capstan Section 


20B 


S0I9 concessionaires for Ind a: 

INDIAN TEXTILE ENGINEERS LTD., ?o°AT’(p®a 




NGE-SMITH & STELLS 

INCORPORATING TAYLOR. WORDSWORTH ft CO LTD 


BOMBAY, 1 

LTD 


KElGHLEy V^dFltSlTlRE ENiLAilb 
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The Indo-British Trading Bureau 

7-10, Horniman Circle, Fort, BOMBAY, I 
Telephone No. 22678 # Telegram: MILLOCRAFT'^ 


Established in 1917, this firm Imports from England and the 
Continent selected materials required In the process of weaving 
such as Shutties, Pickers, Picking Bands, Buffers, Steel Reeds, 
Bobbins, Wire Healds, Cotton Healds, Elastic Healds, Jacquard, 
Cards, Lingoes, Loom Sundries, Counting Glasses, and Oil Cans; 
It always maintains large stocks of these articles. 

During the last several years it has been recognised and patronised 
by many textile mills and weaving factories and it has been able 


to rise to the present position by virtue of Its quality goods, 
business integrity and prompt and careful service. 

Its "HORSE,” ” MILLOCRAFT ”, "CROSSED KEYS." “BULL 
DOG" and “UMBRELLA" brands are well known. 

This firm caters to the needs of the poor handloom weavers of 
this country and has always been on the lists of the Provincial 
Governments in India, Burma and Ceylon. 


ik 


iJndo ^ExtiLe, 0\£,6 l, 

iJm^oxitxt. and cStoc^ii-ti 

of: 

<d^t.edi. and czHe.citcli^f lHo£r^in±, 

^Picfzin^ iSands., CdcmiaaCi., Sta, 

.Six Q/itlta[dai d-kam^axi, l6, t^fioCCo cSt%e.zk, !jBom^ay-1 
Telephone : 27161 ESTD. 1937 Telegram ALLTRADCO ” 
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INDIA COTTON SUPPLIES LIMITED 


EMPIRE HOUSE, HORNBY ROAD 
G.P.O. Box No. 736. BOMBAY ! 
T«cBoiiAMt "JAYCOTON" 


Phonk 21425 


EXPORTERS OF INDIAN COTTON - WASTE » YARN - CLOTH 
- A. K. FLOSS 

IMPORTERS OF COTTON r STAPLE FIBRE 
HOUSE BROKERS FOR SEVERAL MILLS 

AGENTS IN 

JAPAN. EUF80PE. U.S.A.. EGYPT. SUDAN & U.K. 
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COTTON TEXTILE MILLS, LTD., Phagwara. 


Agents: Messrs. Karam Chand Thapar and Bros. Ltd., 5, Royal Exchange Place, 
Calcutta 1. 

History of the Mill; The mill was established in 1951. The number of looms 
has increased from 390 to 530. Further orders for 19,000 spindles and waste plant have 
been placed. 

Authorized Capital: Rs. 75,00,000 divided into 20,000 5 per cent preference 
shares of Rs. 100 each and 550,000 ordinary shares of R^. 10 each. Issued capital: 
Rs. 75,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 12-14s, 18-22s, 28-32s, 30-38s and 32-42s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Mazri, markins, mull, sheeting, poplin, longcloth, 
dhotis, saris, chaddars, sucis, drill, coating, etc. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Rayons. 

Selling Oiganization: Retail shop at Phagwara town. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth: Messrs. Beni Prasad Krishna Gopal. 

Spindles: 17,856 ; Looms : 530 ; Workers : 2,000. 

Directors: Lala Karam Ch^nd Thapar, Messrs. Anandilall Poddar, J. K. SrivMtava, 
Hanuman Prasad Poddar, Brij Mohan Thapar, Bhag Ram Nanda, Babu Hazari Lall, 
H. D. Varma and Lala Shamlal Dosaj, 

JAIPUR SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS, LTD,, 

Power House Road, Jaipur. 

Managing Agents; Messrs. Shri Laxmi Traders, Ltd., Station Road, Jaipur. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 49,99,750; Spindles: 15,576; Workers: 431. 

JAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED, Mill No. U 
Lalbaug, Pare!, Bombay 12. 

Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents: Messrs. Tricumdas Vandravan & Co. 

History of the Mill: First started by Messrs. Walji Shamji & Co., in the name 
of The Jam Manufacturing Company, in 1892, the mill remained a proprietory con¬ 
cern until 1908. In 1908 the mill was incorporated as the Jam Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, Limited, with Messrs. Walji Shamji & Co., as the managing agents, who 
continued in office until 1948. In 1948, the firm of Walji Shamji & Co. was succeeded by 
Messrs. Tricumdas Vandravan & Co. as managing agents. 

^ The company had only one mill till 1927, when the former Indo-China Mills, sub¬ 
sequently Birla Mills, was purchased and became Jam Mills No. 2. This mill was 
burnt down by fire in 1953 and destroyed. 



JAGATJIT 

PEPSU. 







In Mill No. 1 there were only 200 looms and about 30,000 ring spindles and 700 
mules. At present there are 30,940 ring spindles and 910 looms. 

There are at present dyeing and bleaching plants also. 

Capital History: The capital of the company was Rs. 12,00,000 divided into 2,400 
ordinary shares, of Rs. 500 each. In January 1952 the capital was raised to Rs. 50,00,000 
and the paid-up capital was raised from Rs. 12,00,000 to Rs, 24,00,000 by the issue of 
2,400 ordinary shares of Rs. 500 each as bonus shares, to the value of Rs. 12,00,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 20s, 22s, 30s, 32s, 36s and 40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Dhotis, saris, mull, longcloth, shirting (plain, stripes 
and checks), doria, grey and bleached. Also printed varieties. 

Selling Organization * The company has its own shop at Kxislma Chowk, Mulji 
Jetha Market, Bombay 2. Yam sales, etc., are effected at the mill itself. 

Spindles: 30,940; Looms: 910; Workers: 2,175. 

Directors: Messrs. Narotam Valabhdas (Chainnan), Vandravan Purshotam, 
Sunderdas Lalji, Tricumdas Jethabhai Khatau, J.P., Haridas Ratansey, Devidas 
Soonderdas, Vallabhdas Jethabhai, B.A., Karsondas Haridas, B.A., Hansraj Vandravan 
and Prabhudas Soonderdas. 


JANAKIRAM MILLS, LTD., Srivilliputhur Road, Rajapalayam. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Shakthi Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 6,57,850; Spindles: 3,000; Looms; 99; Workers: 110. 

Directors: Messrs. N. A. Ramachandra Raja, M. Lakshmanan, M. A. Doraichami 
Raja, V. K. V. Veeraswami Naicker, M. A. Srirenga Raja, Al. Rm. Ramanathan Chettiar, 
A. V. S. Nataraja Mudaliar, S. Shanmugavelu Karayalar, K. S. Rengasami Raja, M. P. V. 
Ayyanar Raja, P. A. Jagannatha Raja, N. N. Perumal Raja, K. V. Rengaswami Naidu, 
AL. A. Annamalai Chettiar (ex-officio), M. A. S. Annama Raja, R. T, Anmachala 
Mudaliar, Dr. K. V. AL. RM. Alagappa Chettiar and S. A. Sanjeevi Raja. 


JANARDANA MILLS, LIMITED, Uppilipalayam, Singanallur Post, 
Coimbatore. 

History of the Mill: The mill was founded in 1934 by Messrs. G. Venkatasamy 
Naidu & Co., with a spindlage of 16,000, which has now reached 23,784. In addition 
they have installed comber machinery of modem design. Cone yam is a speciality of 
their manufacture. 

Capital History : In 1947 the capital of the company was increased from Rs. 4,45,OCX) 
to Rs. 8,90,000 by capitalizing Rs. 4,45,000 out of reserves and distributing the same 
in the proportion of one share (Rs. 50 paid) for every share held. 

Counts of Yam Spun: From 20s to 80s, single and double. 

Spindles: 23,784 ; Workeis: 874. 
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lANATA SPINNING MILLS, LTD., Sangli (Southern Railway). 
(Established In 1951.) 

Managing Agents; Messrs. V. R. Velankar and Sons, Ltd., Sangli. 


Capital : Authorized Rs. 5.00,000 divided into 50 preference shares of Rs. 1,000 
each and 450 ordinary shares of Rs. 1,000 each. Issued capital: Rs. 5,00,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun ; 20s, 30s, 40s and 60s. 


Spindles: 4,300; Workers: 150. 


JAWAHAR MILLS, LIMITED, Shevapet -Suramangalam Road, 
Salem Junction. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Umaiyambika & Co. 

History of the Mill: The mill was established in 1938, and Messrs. Sha Moolchand 
& Co., Ltd. were the mana^ng agents from November 1937 to August 1939, and 
Messrs. Umaiyambika & Co. since December 1939. In 1940 the mill had 9,712 spindles, 
but the figure rose to 33,472 in 1952; there are also 380 doubling spindles. 

Capital History: The company was started with a capital of Rs. 1,38,933 in 1939, 
but it rose to Rs. 8,40,000 in 1943. Capital to the value of Rs. 4,20,000 was refunded in 
1944, and the capital, as at 24th December, 1946 was Rs. 4,70,000. Bonus shares 
worth Rs. 4,70,000 were issued in 1947 and the capital rose to Rs. 8,40,000. 

Counts of Yarn Spun: 12s to 80s. 

Selling Organization : Sales depot at No. 152, Appu Chetty Street, Shevapet, Salem. 
Spindles: 33,472, 380 doubling spindles; Workers: 1,006. 

Directors: Messrs. YE. A. Annamalai Chettiar, P. S. S. Bommanna Chettiar, 
AR. C. Chinniah Chettiar, N. A. V. A. AL. Venkatachalam Chettiar, J. K. Manickam 
Chetty, A. M. Munibasappa Chettiar, ST. AR. Arunachalam, O. R. Perumal Chetty, 
VE. A. Vairavan Chettiar, P. N. Kuppusami Naidu, M. A. Palaniappa Chettiar and 
Odayappan. 

JAYANTHI RAMCHANDRAPPA SETTY MILLS, LTD., 

Rayadrug, Bellary District. 

Managing Director: Mr. J. Venkataramanappa Setty. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 3,00,000 ; Looms ; 126 ; Workers : 89. 

JAYARAM MILLS, LTD., Rajapalayam, Ramnad District. 

Agents: Messrs. Ramco Management, Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 3,00 000; Looms: 81; Workers: 121. 

JAYALAKSHMI MILLS, LIMITED, Uppillpalayam, Slnganallur 
P. O. (Coimbatore District), Madras State. 

Managing Director : Mr. R. Venkataswamy, B.Sc. (Tech.), Manchester. 

History of the Mill: This is a private limited company, started in 1942 by Mr. R. 
Thulasidoss and others. The change in ownership took place in 1948. 

The number of spindles prior to change-over of ownership on 26th May, 1948 
was 1,936 mule waste and 408 ring waste spindles and the number of spindles installed 
after the change-over of ownership on 26th May, 1948 was 11,536 ring spindles with 
necessary preparatory machinery. 

The mill changed from waste spinning to cotton spinning. 
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Capital History: The mill was started in 1942 with a paid-up capital of Rs, 4,00,1 
and this was rais^ to Rs. 7,00,000 in 1945. The authorized capital is Rs. 10,00,000 
divided into 10,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 1(X) each. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 20s to 60s cotton and staple fibre yams. 

Selling Organization: Retail shops at Singanallur, Erode, Salem, Karur and 
Mathurai. 

Spindles: 11,536 ; Workens: 374. 

Directors : Messrs. V. Rangaswamy Naidu and R. Venkataswamy Naidu. 



JAYASHANKAR mills BARSI, ltd., 2553, Bhoyra Road, BarsI, 

Dist. Sholapur. 


Agents: Messrs. Zadbuke & Co., of which Mr. G. R. Zadbuke is the sole 
proprietor. 

History of the Mill: The company was incorporated in November 1922 and the 
mill actually commenced working in January 1928. 

Mr. Ramling Sidram Zadbuke, one of the partners in the agents* firm, was a 
promoter of the company. 

At the beginning of the company, Messrs. Ramling Sidram Zadbuke and Kisan 
Parashram Pardeshi were partners of Zadbuke Pardeshi & Co., agents of the company. 
In 1926, Mr. Pardeshi sold all his rights, interests, etc., in the above partnership firm 
and thus Mr. Zadbuke became the sole proprietor of the agents and in January 
1928, he changed the name of the Agents’ firm into Zadbuke & Co. 


The mill started in 1928 with 10,556 spindles, and an addition of 1,284 spindles was 
made in 1938. One more ring frame of 344 spindles has been added recently. 

Capital History: The authorized capital is Rs. 20,00,000 divided into 20,000 ordi¬ 
nary shares of Rs. 100 each and the paid-up share capital, including the amount 
received on forfeited shares, is Rs. 11,97,492. 


Counts of Yam Spun: Cotton yarn upto 30s. 

Spindles: 11,840; Workers: 672. 

Directors: Messrs. Jivraj Harichand Shaha, B.A., LL.B., (Chairman), Maruti Maha- 
deoappa Ghodke, Vithal Mahaling Falfale, Ganpat Ramling Zadbuke and Janoji 
Amritrao Mohite. 


JAY SHREE TEXTILES, LIMITED, Rishra (Dist. Hooghly), 
West Bengal. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Birla Brothers Ltd., 8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

History of the Mill: This is a public limited company, with an authorized capital 
of Rs. 5 crores, and floated in 1944 ; it commenced work under the managing agency 
of Messrs. Birla Brothers Limited, with the main object of running a much needed 
flax industry in India. A complete flax spinning and weaving plant was imported from 
the U.K. and installed at Rishra (West Bengal) and since 1948, it has been working 
under the supervision of foreign and Indian technicians. 

After years of experiment the mill is now producing standard quality of flax goods 
of almost all descriptions including canvas, hoses, piecegoods, yams, twines and 
threads. A very important feature of this mill is its circular looms for the manufacture 
of high pressure hose-pipes for fire fighting. Circular looms of the latest designs are 
under operation with a qualified technician at the top, trained in a very large factory 
at Norway. 

The mill supplies flax goods to the military, railways, D.G.I.S. and other Govern¬ 
ment and semi-Goverament departments. 






1th a view to be self-sufficient in raw matedals, the company has purchased 
Lt 18,000 acres of land in Mysore for growing flax. Large-scale experiments have 
going on towards that end. Initial difficulties due to lack of technicians 
have also been overcome and the company during the last few years sent some of its 
employees to the U.K. and the Continent for higher training. 

Subscribed Capital: Rs. 50,00,000. 

Spindles: 5,024 ; Looms: 202. 

I>irectors; Messrs. M. P. Birla, R. K. Sonthalia, P. D. Himatsingka and B. Kumar. 


JEHANGiR VAKIL MILLS COMPANY, LIMITED, Outside 
Delhi Gate, Post Box No. 16, Ahmedabad (India). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Rustomjee Mangaldas & Co., Ltd. 

History of the Mill: The mill was started in 1906 by the late Sir Rustom Jehangir 
Vakil and the managing agency company was registered under the name and style of 
Messrs. Rustomjee Divecha & Co. In the year 1914, the management of the mill 
company was handed over to Sheth Mangaldas Jeyshingbhai, of Messrs. Jeyshingbhai 
Ujamshibhai, one of the leading banking firms in Ahmedabad. The con¬ 
stitution of the managing agency company was changed and styled as 
Messrs. Rustom jcc Mangaldas & Co., Ltd. Sheth Mangaldas Jeyshingbhai 
died in 1942 and the mill is managed by his heirs, Sheth Shantilal Mangaldas, Sheth 
Subodh Mangaldas and Sheth Gunvant Mangaldas. 

The Jehangir Vakil Group of Mills consisting at present of the Jehangir Vakil 
Mills Company, Ltd., of Ahmedabad, the Rustom Jehangir Vakil Mills Com¬ 
pany, Ltd., of Ahmedabad, the New Jehan^r Vakil Mills Company Ltd., of 
Bhavnagar, and the Navjivan Mills Ltd., of Ka’ol, owe their present position in the 
textile industry of the country to the pioneering spirit of Sheth Mangaldas Jeshingbhai. 

Sheth Mangaldas, who had by 1913 established himself as a successful cotton 
merchant and shroff, decided to plunge into the textile industty and in pursuance of this 
decision he took over the management of the Jehangir Vakil Mills Company, Ltd., of 
Ahmedabad in the year 1915. Thanks to his astute management and favourable circum¬ 
stances resulting from the First World War, the mills soon earned a reputation for 
sound management. Encouraged by this initial success he took over the management 
of the present New Jehangir Vakil Mills Company, Ltd., of Bhavnagar in the year 1917 
when it was running under the name of Jethabhai Raghavji and Sons Cotton Spinning 
and Weaving Mills. This venture alsc proved a success and paved the way for pur¬ 
chase of the Rustom Jehangir Vakil Mills Company, Ltd., iMimedabad, in the year 
1922. In the year 1930, Sheth Mangaldas started the Navjivan Mills Ltd., of Kalol, 
and developed it as a fine count mill. This group of four mills has 116,920 spindles 
and 2,391 looms and produces about 60 million yards of cloth per annum. 

When Sheth Mangaldas passed away in 1941 the burden of management of the 
group mills fell on the shoulders of his eldest son, Sheth Shantilal Mangaldas. 

Today Sheth Shantilal is ably assisted in the management of the group of mills by 
his two brothers, Mr. Subodh Mangaldas who possesses a Master’s degree in physics 
of Columbia University, U.S.A., and Mr. Gunvant Mangaldas who is a graduate in 
chemical engineering from the Michigan University, U.S.A., and by his son Mr. Mahen- 
dra Shantilal, a graduate in law of the University of Bombay. 

Originally the mill was a small unit and expansion was made gradually. At present 
the mill is equipped with 761 looms and 37,092 ring spindles. 

The old Hicks and Hargreaves engine was replaced in 1933 by Erste Bruner steam 
turbine of 1,700 h.p. developing 1,200 h.p. at rope coupling and 500 h.p. at the 
alternator. 

402 new looms were installed in 1950, discarding an equal number of old and 
worn-out looms. 

The bleaching and finishing plant was installed in 1936 and the dyeing department 
m 1938. The printing department was started in 1942, and Obermaier cheese dveine 
plant installed in 1950. 
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Capital History: The authorized capital of the company was Rs. 10 lakhs (ordina^ 
shares) from 1906 to 1943. It was raised by Rs. 3i lakhs Reference shares) in 
1944, and this was raised to Rs. 7 lakhs (preference shares) in 1947. Between 1948 and 
1953, the authorized capital consisted of Rs. 14 lakhs (ordhiaiy shares) and Rs. 7 
lakhs (preference shares). The paid-up capital in the same period was Rs. 14 lakhs 
(ordinary shares) and Rs. 4,90,000 (preference shares). 

Counts of Yam Spun : 18s to 60s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Longcloth, shirting, saris, suds, dhotis and printed 
cloth. 




Selling Organization: One retail shop in Ahmedabad on Relief Road. Selling 
agents at Bombay (for wholesale), Messrs. Mangaldas Jeshingbhai & Bros., 
Dharamraj Gully, Mulji Jetha Market, Bombay. 

Spindles : 37,092 ; Looms : 761 ; Workers; 2,400. 


Directors: Messrs. Manibhai Jeyshingbhai (Chairman), Sakarlal Balabhai, Shantilal 
Mangaldas, B.A., Gautam Sarabhai, M.A., (Cantab), Kantilal Manilal and Subodh 
Mangaldas, M.Sc. (Columbia) (ex-officio). 


JiTENDRA MILLS, LTD. (formerly Astodia Mills), Outside Astodia 
Gate, Ahmedabad. 

Honorary Liquidator ; Mr. N. K. Jhaveri, 2972, Ratanpole, Ahmedabad. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. K05,000; Spindles: 3,600. 


JIWAN TEXTILE MILLS, Mir Ali Tank Road, Hyderabad (Dn.). 

Owner: Mr. R. R. Jiwanalal Pathargatty, Hyderabad (Dn.). 

Looms : 56 ; Workers : 69. 


JIYAJEERAO COTTON MILLS, LTD., P o. Birlanagar 
(Madhya Bharat). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Birla Brothers (Gwalior) Ltd., Baijal Kothi, Morar. 

History of the Mill; The mill was started in 1923 by Birla Brothers Ltd., since 
changed to Birla Brothers (Gwalior) Ltd., from 1st July, 1948. 

In 1921 the foundation of Jiyajeerao Cotton Mills Ltd. was laid and after two 
years of continuous hard work, the mill started working in August 1925 with only 
660 looms and 2,500 spindles. Since then there has been a steady increase in the in¬ 
stalled capacity of the mill and today it is one of the largest mills of northern India, 
having 1.555 looms , and 56,184 spindles, all working three shifts. 

The mill is equipped with the most modem types of machines, having up-to-date 
dyeing, bleaching and printing plants, well-equipped foundry and machine shop. A 
pilot wool plant is the latest addition to it. The mill has got its own power generating 
plant and up-to-date control rooms. Attached to the mill is a big hosiery plant, one 
of the biggest in India. 

Attached to the mill is a well-equipped foundry and modem machine shop for 
the manufacture of necessary spare parts for the proper upkeep and maintenance of 
the plant. A waste plant has also been added to it to enable it to utilize its 
cotton waste. 

The mill has its own power generating plant. A new power house of 4,500 kw. at 
6.6 K.V. together with two sets of diesel generators of 250 kilos each and up-to-date 
controLrooms at a huge cost of about Rs. 50 lakhs have been erected and started. 

To ensure efficiency, the working conditions have been made as pleasant as possible 
The factoiy premises are kept neat and clean, and efforts have been made to make it 
look pleasing to the eye. 






Capital History: At the beginning, the authorized capital was Rs. 35,00,000 and 
e issued and paid-up capital Rs. 30,91,020. Since 1948, the authorized capital has 
been Rs. 5,25,00,000 and the issued and paid-up capital Rs. 4,63,65,300. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 18s warp and 24s weft. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Medium and coarse—dhotis, saris, chaddars, longcloth, 
sheeting, prints, etc. 

Selling Organization ; Branch at J.C.M. Oil Mills, Ujjain. 

Spindles: 57,516, including doubling; Looms: 1,555; Workers: 9,500. 

Directors : Messrs. L. N. Birla, M. P. Birla, B. Kumar, P. D. Himatsingka, Col. 
Sardar D. K. Jadhav, and Mr. Ram Babu Vaishya. 


J. K. COTTON MANUFACTURERS, LTD., Kalpi Road. 

Kanpur. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. J. K. Commercial Corpn., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 22.30.000; Spindles: 22,400; Looms: 30; Workers: 442. 


JOHN'S MILLS CO. (formerly John’s Corporation Spinning Mill, 
John’s Prince of Wales Spinning Mill and John’s Spinning Mills), Jeonl-ki- 
Mandi, Agra. 

Authorized Controller: Mr. M. L. Mehra. 

Spindles: 51,360; Workers: 1,012. 


JOTHI MILLS, LTD., Perianaicken-Palayam, P.O. Coimbatore. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Ramakrishna Industries, Ltd., Peelamedu. 
Spindles : 2,800 ; Workers: 100. 


JUBILEE MILLS, LTD., Tokersey Jivraj Road, Sewree, Bombay. 

Secretaries, Treasurers and Managing Agents: Messrs. Chamanlal Mehta & Co., Ltd., 
Bharat House, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 19,25,000; Spindles: 35.328; Looms: 748; Workers: 1,176. 

Directors: Messrs. Mathuradas M. Parekh, Madanmohan Mangaldas, Madhusudan 
C. Parekh (ex officio), Mahendra C. Parekh, Surendra Mangaldas Parekh, Indrajit C. 
Parekh and Fali H. Mehta. 
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JUGGILAL KAMLAPAT COTTON SPINNING AN 
MILLS CO«^ LTD*, Lala Kamlapat Road, Kanpur. 

Agents: Run by a board of directors. 

History of the Mill: Established in 1921 by the late L. Kamlapat Singhania, the 
mill was started in 1921 in the name and style of Juggilal Kamlapat Cotton Spinning 
and Weaving Mills and subsequently taken over by the present named company as 
from 1st November, 1924. 

Dyeing, bleaching and printing departments were introduced in 1934. 

Capital History: Originally started with a capital of Rs. 27,00,000 which was 
gradually increased by capitalization, etc., to an authorized capital of Rs. 1,00,00,000 
dividend into 25,000 preference shares of Rs. 100 each and 75,000 ordinary shares of 
Rs. 100 each. The issue and paid-up capital is Rs. 64,40,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 2s to 42s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris, longcloth, canvas, tapestry, curtain cloth, 
table c!oth, cushion cloth, shirting, coating, mull, voile, prints, dyed, bleached, dosuti, 
ded. suti and netting cloth. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth: Messrs. J. K. Commercial Corporation Ltd., 
Kamla Tower, Kanpur (Sales Managers). 

Spindles : 44,964 ; Looms : 907 ; Workers : 3,308. 
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Directors: Sir Padampat Singhania, Kt. (Chairman and Managing Director), 

Messrs. L. Kailashpat Singhania, L. Lakshmipat Singhania, L. Radhakishen Singhania, 
Shri Gopal Krishna Singhania and L. Sohanlal Singhania (Director-in-charge). 
Mr. R. N. Gupta (Secretary). 


JYOTI WEAVING FACTORY, 75. S. K. Dev Road, Dum Dum 
(24-Parganas). 


Agents: Mr. C. G. Varma and others. 

History of the Mill: Started in 1946 by Mr. Bhimdev Jivraj on a small cottage- 
industry scale with 24 power looms, to which another 58 power looms have since been 
added and machinery, accessories and equipment for 149 additional looms have been 
further ordered. Extensive up-to-date sheds for housing them have already been 
erected and the factory is preceding with the work of installing a fully equipped dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing plant. The proprietors want to convert the existing mill into a 
composite one. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Dhotis, saris, sheeting, etc. 

Selling Organization: Shop at 38, Armenian Street, Calcutta, 1. 

Looms : 82 ; Workers : 200. 

Directors: Messrs. Chandrasen Varma, Virendra Varma, Bhimdev Jivraj, 
Jagannath Varma, Harishchandra Varma, and Gangjibhai Pitamber Varma. 
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Jam Manufacturing Company, 

Limited 


Agents: 

Tricumdas Yandravan & Co. 

Laibaug, Parel, Bombay 
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Jam Mill No. 1, Parel, Bombay 

Jam Mill No. 2, Sewri, Bombay 
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6oned yMn: QautiU 20i, 22lj 36i and 40l. 

Gioth: S)AcUuLj dloAteAf d^Ae^iinq^^ ISAencJfied, 9 )jij£<1 

and Pointed uaAieJtuA, Mio. GfvecJk dUuU and MJMinqA., 


Shop; Krishna Chowk, M. J. Market, Bombay - Phone: 20651 

Office: Lalbaug, Parel, Bombay, 12 - - Phone: 41122 

Mill No. 1, Lalbaug, Parel, Bombay - - Phone: 40864 

Mill No. 2, Sewri, Bombay. IS - - Phone; 60531 
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THE JEHANGIR VAKIL GROUP OF MILLS 

Medium Count Grey Longcloth and Dboties and Printed Chaniapat in attractive designs 

manufactured by tbeir 

lehangir Vakil Mills Co*, Ltd*, of Ahmedabad 


Saris with charming borders and exquisite Mercerised Poplins and Mercerised Shirtings, Mulls and Lam with fine texture 

manufactured by their 

Navjivan Mills Ltd., of Kalol (North Gujarat) 


Medium count Grey Longcloth and Printed Chhints^ and Chaniapat, Voiles and Dboties 

manufactured by their 

New Jehangir Vakil Mills Co., Ltd., of Bhavnagar 

★ 

THE JEHANGIR VAKIL GROUP OF MILLS 


Centenary Souvenir Advit. 
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India is making head- 
way towards industrial 
self-sufficiency. Pledged 
to the efforts, J. K. 
Industries are pioneer¬ 
ing in all directions 
and keeping them¬ 
selves in the vanguard 
of progress to usher * 
in the era of Pros¬ 
perity and Plenty. 
Come on and keep 
aloft the Banner of 
Progress. 


§L 


J.K. INDUSTRIES 

KANPUR* BOMBAY • CALCUTTA 


tNDIAS GREAT INDUSTRIAL AND \0MM£RCIAL COMBINE * 
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For Insurance requirements consult 



The JAYABHARAT 

Insurance Company Limited 

-• -- - 

Head Office: 22, Apollo Street, Fort, BombayA, 

General Dept.: French Bank Building, Hcmji Street, Fort, BombayA. 

^ - 

Life, Fire, Marine, Motor, etc. 

- %. - 

Paid-up Capital Rs. 25,00,0(M) 

Total Funds as on 31-12-52 exceed Rs. 1,04,30,000 

Total Assets as on 31-12-52 exceed Rs. 1,43,00,000 


Bonus to Life Policies 

with Profit for the years 

1949 

to 1952 

1 

1 

Per Annum 

Whole Life Policies 

Rs, 10/- per Rs. 1,000/- 

Endowment Policies 

Rs. 7/8 per Rs. 1,000/- 
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DEALERS IN BOBBINS, SHUTTLES, 
LEATHER, WOOLLEN SIZING AND 
FINISHING GOODS, HEALDS AND 
REEDS 


5, ALLI CHAMBERS, TAMARIND LANE, FORT, BOMBAY, 1 

phone: 32622 


DEWRANCE-YARWAY STEAM TRAPS 

SOLE AGEffTS: 

KILBURN & CO., LTD. 

ASIAN BUILDING, BALLARD ESTATE 
BOMBAY, 1 

telephone: 31908 


£axmi Ceitan llmdexi. 

iOeaCt>t.!>f Exp<yHteK» and JimpcxlexA a/; 

OM VaueticA of (uoUon and Staple. SdAne 

WMid-wide cannecUenA in ati cattan con»unUng^ 

caunttiea 

10 , 53 tuce Street, ^Mit, Siont&ay,, 1 

Telegrams : “ TENDERCOT ” Telephones : 28217 ft 30487 






























KADRI MILLS LIMITED, Odderpalayam, Singanallur Post, Coimbatore 
District. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. G. Krishna and Company. Singanallur Post, 
•Coimbatore District. 

History of the Mill: Started on 9th July 1946, the construction of the mill and 
the installation of the machinery were completed by the end of 1949 and the mill went 
into production from January 1950. Messrs. G. Krishna & Co. have been the 
managing agents from the company’s incorporation. 

The entire textile machinery is of Japanese make. To start with, they have 
installed 13,464 spindles and additional complements of spindles of 4,200 in 1951 and 
2,856 in 1952 were installed, and the present spindlage is 20,520. There is a coning 
machine and the monthly output of cone yam is about 100 cases a month. In 1952, 
the entire spinning department was removed to a building well humidified. 

Capital History : The authorized capital of the company is Rs. 16,00,000 and the 
paid-up capital Rs. 12,00,000, made up of 11,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and 
10,000 shares of Rs. 10 each. The mill is State-aided and the Government have 
advanced Rs. 4 lakhs to help in increasing the spindlage. A debenture loan was taken 
in 1949 and it was paid off last year. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 20s to 80s carded yam from both Indian and foreign 

cotton, also cone yam. 

Selling Organization : Through authorized depots till the end of 1952 and now 
direct to the dealers. 

Spindles : 20,520 ; Workers: 775. 

Directors: Mr. V. Gopal Naidu, Dr, S. M. John, D.Sc., B.A., B.L., Messrs, 
O. Krishnan, G. N. Sam, G. Purushothama Naidu, V. Ramaswamy Naidu A P 
Sankaran, U. S. Ramaswamy Gownder, Yarasi Pedda Kalahastri Chetty, Adiah 
Chetty, S. V. Raman, B.A. (Hons.), LL.B. (Lond.), M. V. Nagappa Mudaliar, B. S. 
Venkataraman, Ponneri Sriramulu Chetty, R. Kanakasabapathy Gownder, M. 
Duraiswamy Mudaliar, S. Nataraja Mudaliar, A. S. Kumaresan, V. Venugopal Mudaliar, 
\. Rm. Sankarasubbiah Mudaliar, R. Balasubramaniam, Dr. S. Raghunath Singh, 
M^srs. S. M. Syed Ali, M. A, Gani Namazi, K. V. Swaminatha Panicker, T. s! 
Knshnaswamy Thevar, V. Govindaswamy Mudaliar, G. V. Deshpande (Debenture 
Director), and P. Govinda Menon, B.E., M.E. (Hons.), M.I.E. (Government Director), 


KALEESWARAR MILLS, LTD.. Post Box No. 59. Coimbatore. 

Local Agent: Mr. AL. AR. Kalairaja ChetUar. 

: Establish^ in 1906 by Messrs. AL. AR. Arunachalam Chettiar, 
Bahadur P. Somasundaram Chettiar, the mill 
with spmning plant of 16,392 spindles. With constant additions, 
^ spmdles in 1949 rose to 50,304. In 1925, 295 looms were erected and 
weavmg commenced. In 1952, 30 additional looms were installed. 

L company was registered in 1906 with an authorized capital 
divided into 9,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. The paid-up 
■capital of the company is Rs. 6,50,000. 



Counts of Yarn Spun : 20s, 26s, 30s and 60s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, shirting and towels. 


Selling Organization : Mills’ own selling. 

Spindles : 50,304 ; Looms : 325 ; Workers : 2,150. 

KALYANMAL MILLS, LTD., Indore (Madhya Bharat). 

Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents: Messrs. Tilokchand Kalyanmal <& Co., 
Sitalamata Bazar, Indore. 

History of the Mill: The mill commenced working in January 1923. Rai Bahadur 
Seth Kalyanmalji was the main promoter. 

The company took up the manufacture of artificial silk cloth from imported 
artificial silk yarn in the years 1948 and 1949. It was closed thereafter, under orders 
from the Textile Commissioner, Bombay. 

Capital History: Authorized and issued capital: 21,000 7 per cent, cumulative 
preference shares of Rs. 100 each and 21,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each totalling 
Rs. 42,00 000. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 10s to 40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris, mull, mazri, satin, longcloth, shirting, 
coating, dosuti, bed ticking, towels, chaddar, parmattas, chintz, etc. 

Selling Organization: The mill has its main cloth shop at Indore, at the Maharaja 
Tukojirao Cloth Market. 

Selling Agents for Yarn and Cloth: Messrs. Tilokchand Kalyanmal &, Co., Indore. 
Spindles: 36,412; Looms: 956; Workers: 3,650. 

Directors: Sir Seth Hukamchandji Sarupchandji, Kt., Seth Hiralalji Kalyanmalji 
(ex-officio Chairman), Managing Director, Seth Rajkumarsinghji Hukamchandji, M.A., 
LL.B., F.R.E.S., F.R.G.S., Kunwar Narendrakumar Singhji Hiralalji, M.A. (Permanent 
Director), Seth Samirmalji Amolakchandji Ajmera, and Mr. R. C. Jail, M.A., LL.B., 
(Managing Director). 

KALYAN MILLS, LTD. (DEEPAK Textile Industries Ltd., Lessees), 
Naroda Road, Ahmedabad. 

Director-in-Charge: Mr. H. A. Mehta. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 3.35,000; Spindles: 14,448; Looms: 393; Workers: 658. 

KALYAN SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS, LTD., 

Blrati, Dum Dum, 24 Parganas. (Registered In 1940) 

Managing Agents: Messrs. A. K. Choudhuri & Co., Ltd., 218 Cross Street, 
Calcutta, 7. 

Paid-up Capital: The paid-up capital of the company is Rs. 13,15,325 comprising 
Rs. 2,36,500 in preference shares of Rs. 50 each and Rs. 11,60,550 in ordinary shares 
of Rs. 10 each (less calls in arrears). 

Counts of Yam Spun : From 20s to 60 including hosiery yam. 

Spindles: 12,128; Workers: 245. 
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MALA MILLS, LIMITED, 

Bombay 13. 


Tulsl Pipe Road, Off DeLisle Road, 


The mill is managed by a Board of Directors (Chairman: Sir Badiidas Gocnka). 


History of the Mill; It was first started under the present management in 1934. 
Before the year 1934 the mill was under the agency of Messrs. Currimbhoy Ebrahim 
and Sons, Ltd. and its name at that time was The Ebrahimbhoy Pabaney Mills Ltd. 

Most of the old and obsolete machinery from blow room to ring department was 
scrapped in the last three years and replaced by machinery of modem type. In the 
blow room, three old lines of blow room machinery were replaced by three single 
process blow room units, with individual drive system during the years 1951 to 1953. 
In the frame department, they have installed five drawing frames consisting of three 
heads each, with 12-inch card cans and 10 deliveries and individual drive and automatic 
electric stop motions. Correspondingly five stubbing frames with four-roller graduated 
high draft and 20 roving frames with four-roller high draft with individual motor 
drive were installed in the years 1951 to 1953, replacing the old ones. 

In the ring department, all the old ring frames were replaced by four-roller or 
Casablanca high draft system and tape drive and 6-inch lift and with roller bearing 
spindles and ball bearing jockey pulleys during 1951 to 1953. 

In 1953 a new combing plant was installed, consisting of two sliver lap machines, 
two ribbon lap machines and 16 combers. This was introduced for spinning finer 
range of counts. 

In the winding department, ordinary grey winding machines were replaced by high 
speed Foster winding machines in 1953. Ordinary warping machines were substituted 
by high speed warping machines in 1953. 

A new cheese and beam dyeing plant was installed and started working in 
January 1953. Mercerizing and singeing plants were installed in August 1953. 

Capital History ** It was a private company incorporated on the 21st December 
1934. It was subsequently converted into a public limited company on the 24th 
February 1944. The authorized capital of Rs. 25 lakhs was raised to Rs. 50 lakhs 
in 1948. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 19s warp, 24s weft, 70s warp, 90s weft. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Longcloth, sucis, drill, mull, canvas, grey or bleached 
and mercerized saris and dhotis. 


Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Pure silk and art silk cloth. 

Selling Organization : Shop at Dharamraj Gully, M. J. Market, Bombay, 2. 

Spindles: 56,590; Looms: 1.055 (cotton), 161 (art silk); Workers: 4,855. 

Directors: Sir Badridas Goenka, Kt. (Chairman), Maharajadhiraj U. C. Mahatab, 
Bahadur of Burdwan, Messrs. M. L. Tapuriah, I. P. Goenka and Sadiram Agarwal. 


KANAUJ DYEING AND WEAVING MILLS. Kanauj, U.P. 

Owner: Mr. L. Manilal Benimadhava. 

Looms : 58 ; Workers: 70. 


KANDAN TEXTILES, LTD., Thiruvottiyur High Road, Madras. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. C. S. & Co., 8, Second Line Beach, Madras. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 3,00,000; I.x)oiiis ; 60; Workers: 70. 

Directors; Messrs. C. S. Loganathan, C. V. Krishnamurthi, O.A.O.K. Ct Chidam¬ 
baram Chettiar, N. Seshadri (ex-officio). Debenture Trustee: B. N Viswanathan. 
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KANTI COTTON MILLS, LTD. (formerly Wadhwan Camp MQTiy 
Surendranagar, Wadhwan Camp. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Chandulal Ratilal & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 34,99,800; Spiudles: 16,308 ; Looms: 316; Workers: 717. 

KAPILA TEXTILE MILLS, LTD., Nanjangud Town. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. C. P. C. and Company, Gandhi Square, Mysore. 
Paid-up Capital: Rs. 29,29,464 ; Spindles: 15,184 ; Workers: 243. 

Directors: Messrs. E. V. Ganapathy Aiyer, Government Director (Chairman),. 
Rukun-ul-Mulk S. Abdul Wajid, B. K. Murthy, A. K. Kader Kutty, S. K. Govindarajan,. 
P. Janakiram Chetti, M. N. Basavarajaiah, C. P. Nanjunda Chetty and M. S. Channa-^ 
basappa. 

KARTHIKEYAN MILLS, LTD., Viravanailur. Tirunelveli District. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. A. R. M. Velayutha Mudaliar & Co., Ltd., 4/92, Main 
Road, Ambasamudram. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 7,11,800 ; Spindles: 5,816 ; Workers: 125. 

KARUR MILLS, LTD., Thanthoni, Karur. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Meenakshi & Co., 3 Car Street, Karur. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 6,79,610 ; Spindles : 6,064 ; Wcwrkers: 108. 

Directors: Messrs. K. N. M. Pamanna Gounder, P. S. Ramachandrier, P. K. Sen-- 
gottu Velappa Gounder, V. A. A. V. Velliappa Chettiar, Rm. P. M. Soniasundarairi 
Chettiar, A. Janakiram, P. Rm. S. Chellappa Chettiar, D. Maruthana^^gam, PI. Kjti: 
Palaniappa Chettiar, S. Shanmugam Pillai, B. K. Vembu Iyer, M. Ekambaram Pillai,. 
M. Mariappa Gounder, N. Chidambaram Pillai and M. A. Palaniappa Chettiar. 


KASTHURI MILLS, LIMITED, Singanallur Post (Coimbatore 
District). 


Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers: Messrs. C. N. Venkitapathy Naidu & Co., Ltd. 

History of the Mill: The mill was started in 1938 by Messrs. C. N. Venkitapathjr 
Naidu & Co., Ltd. and operations commenced in April 1939. 

6,000 ring spindles were installed in 1939. The installation of spindles gradually 
increased upto 1949 and now totals 15,420. 

Capital History: Authorized capital: In 1948, 24,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 25 
each were increased to 32,000 ordinary shates of Rs. 25 each. THiere ^ no change 
in 3,000 cumulative preference shares of Rs. 100 each. Thus, ffie authomed 
was increased from Rs. 9,00,000 to Rs. 11,00,000. Issued capital; 24,^ 
shares of Rs. 25 each were increased to 32,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 25 ^cn aim 
thus the issued capital of Rs. 6,00,000 was increased to Rs. 8,W000, Subsenbed, 
called and paid-up capital: 12,480 ordinary shares of Rs. 25 wch 
31.200 ordinary shares of Rs. 25 each, issuing bonus shares at I”® 1 : It* ana 

thus the paid-up capital was increased from Rs, 3,12,000 to Rs. 7,80,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 32s, 36s, 40s, and 2/40s. Staple fibre: 40s and 2/40s. 

Spindles: Ring 14,320, doubling 1,100; WoAcfs: 409. 

Directors: Messrs. C. N. Venkitapathy Naidu, K. Uffiamaramas^y Naidu. K.- 
Krishnasamy Naidu, P. Srecramulu Chettiar, P. S. Rajagopal N^du, B^., B.L., A. . 
Dhamodarasamy Naidu (ex-officio), M. S. C. Venkoba^, K. 

(Madras) M. Sc. (Tech.) Manchester, K. Govindarajulu, and B. S. Venkatraman. 


KATHAYEE COTTON MILLS, LTD., 

Perumbavoor Road, Always (T.-C. State). 


Managing Director: 

Rao Bahadur V. S. Subramaniam, B.A., J.P., 

No. 1, Cenotaph Road, Teynampet, 

Madras, 18. 

History of the Mill: Established in November 1952, the Kathayee Cotton Mills 
Limited are now the proprietors of the textile mills formerly known as the Alwaye 
Textiles Limited, Alwaye. The mill premises, machinery, etc., were bought to ^ction 
by the mortgagees in the District Court of Parur and the same was purchased by the 
Kathayee Cotton Mills Limited and they are now working the mills. The null 
commenced production in January 1953 in p>art and full production is expected before 
the end'of the year. 

The mill was formerly housed in a kutcha building. In 1952 the pme was 
reconstructed and the entire buildings were renovated by Messrs. Harrisons and 
Crosfield Limited on modem lines. 

Capital History: The Kathayee Cotton Mills Limited was started in 1952 with a 
capital of Rs. 5 lakhs and arrangements are now being made to increase the capi^l 
to Rs. 10 lakhs. Kathayee Cotton Mills Limited is a private limited company, the 
directors being Rao Bahadur V. S. Subramaniam (Managing Director) and Rao Saheb 
Shri E. M. Muthappa Chettyar (Director). 

Rao Bahadur V. S. Subramaniam, B.A., J.P., is the chief cashier of the Imperial 
Bank of India, Madras, and has been connected with the Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce for a number of years. He was Vice-President of the Chamber for the 
years 1949-50 and 1951-52 and President for 1950-51. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 20s, 26s, 30s and 40s. 

Selling Organization: The mill’s yarn has a good market at Erode, Salem, and 
other places and there are no agents. 

Spindles: 5,000; Workers: 230. 

KESHAV MILLS CO., LTD., Petlad (via Anand). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Chandulal Keshavlal & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 30,00,000 ; Spindles : 24 656 ; Looms: 400 ; Workeis: 700. 

KESORAM COTTON MILLS, LTD. (forme riy Allied Cotton 
and Dye Works Ltd.), 42, Garden Reach Road, Calcutta. (Registered 
In 1919) 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Birla Bros., Ltd., 8, Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta. 

Directors: Messrs. B. Kumar, Radhakissen Sonthalia, Raja B, N. Ray Chowdhury, 
Ram Kumar Bhuwalka, P. D. Himatsingka, Hiralal Somany and B. M. Bagri. 

Paid-up Capital: The present paid-up capital of the company is Rs. 1,40,(X),000 
consisting of Rs. 1.20,00,000 in 8,00,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 15 each and 
Rs. 20,00,000 in 20,000 7 per cent (tax free) cumulative preference shares of Rs. 100 
each, carrying, in the event of winding up, preferential claim to the cumulative dividend 
and to one-fourth of the balance of assets available; the ordinary shares to receive the 
remaining three-fourths. 
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In March, 1948, the authorized capital of the company was mcreased front 
Rs 50,00,000 to Rs. 1,10,00,000. The issued capdtaT was mcreased from 
Rs’ 40 00 000 to Rs. 80,00,000 by capitalizing Rs. 40,00,000 and creating thereof 
16 00 000 ordinary shares of Rs. 2-8 each. These shares were issued as free bonus to 
shareholders in proportion of two such shares for every ordinary share held; every 
three such shares of Rs. 2-8 each (one existing plus two received free) were then con¬ 
solidated into one share of Rs. 7-8 paid-up. 

In March, 1949, the company capitalized Rs. 20,00,000 by issuing, as sp^ial 
bonus, 8,00,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 2-8 each to the existing holders of the 8,00,000 
ordinary shares of Rs. 7-8 each in the proportion of one such ordinary share for ev^ 
issued ordinary share of Rs. 7-8 held. The existing 8,00,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 7-8 
each and the newly created and paid-up 8,00,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 2-8 each were 
then consolidated into shares of Rs. 1() each. 

In July, 1951, the company capitalized Rs. 40,00,000 out of the reserve and creating 
thereby 8 00,000 new ordinary shares of Rs. 5 each, issued to the existmg ordina^ 
shareholders as free capital bonus in the proportion of one such share for every Ks. 10 
shares held. The existing shares of Rs. 10 each and the newly created shares of Rs. 5 
each were then consolidated into one share of Rs. 15 each. 

Varieties of Ooth Woven: Dhotis, saris, shirting, markin, chaddar, longcloth, 
malmal, cambric, poplin, khaki, drill, dosuti, twill, etc. 

Counts of Yam Spun: From 10s to LOOO including hosiery yarn. 

Spindles: 69.352; Looms: 1,990; Woikers: 4,316. 

KHANDEISH SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS CO., 
LTD*, Jalgaon, East Khandesh. 

Secretaries and Treasurers: Messrs. Indra Singh and Soils, Ltd., Eros Theatre 
Building, Jamshedji Tata Road, Fort, Bombay 1. 

History of the Mill: The company was registered on the ^^th Novmber 1873 by 
Messrs. Mulji Jetha & Co. and started work on the llth October 1874. The im^rtancc 
of Jalgaon increased since the mjll came into existence and the population, which was 
5,000 in 1873, is now between 80,000 and 100,000. The management changed h^ds in 
1940 when the present management, Messrs. Indra Singh and Sons, Ltd., took it over. 

With the progressive outlook of the new management, the mil has undergone 
complete transformation. The bujldings, some of the machinery and the general layout 
of the mill have been changed to bring it in line with the most modem units. Most oi 
the ring frames are converted into the Casablanca system and 15 new carding engines 
and 4 new ring frames of 6" lift have been added. Some of the winding and warping 
machines have been replaced by high speed machines. The drawing-in-department 
has been partly replaced by automatic warp tying machine. A new paving shed 
has been erected, where the looms will be shifted with wider alley^ The spinning 
and preliminary departments will be reset on modem lines by making use or the 
space of the old weaving shed 

Capital History: The company was registered in 1873 ^th an authorized capital 
of Rs. 5,(X),(X)0, which was subsequently raised to Rs. 6,25,000 and finally in 1874 to 
Rs 7,50,000, which has been fully subscribed and paid up and divided into 666 whole 
shares of Rs. 1,000 each (Rs. 6.66,000) and 336 quarter shares of Rs. 250 each 
(Rs. 84,000). 

Counts of Yam Spun : 15s, 19s, 24s, 30s, 32s. 36s and 40s. 

Varieties of Ooth Woven : Leopard, longcloth, mull, chaddars, dhotis and saris. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Waste blankets. 

Selling Organization: Retail cloth shop at Jalgaon. 

Spindles: 23,032 ring, 1,864 doubling and 288 cotton waste chapon frame spindles; 
Looms: 465 plus 17 blanket; Workers: 872. 

Directors: Sir Indra Singh, Kt., Messrs. Madholal Sindhoo, ferdar Ajaib Singh 
(ex-officio), Ramrao Ganpatrao Vijayakar and Laxmidas G. Tejpal. 
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• VIONViO 



KHATAU MAKANJI SPINNtNG AND WEAVING CO., 

LTD., Haines Road, Byculla, Bombay. 


Agents: Messrs. Khatau Makanji & Co., Ltd., Laxmi Building, 6, Ballard Pier, 
Fort, Bombay. 

History of the Mill : Established in 1875, the agency firm was turned into a 
limited company in January 1950 with the same partners as directors of the company. 

Capital History : The present authorized capital of the company is Rs. 70 lakhs— 
Rs. 40 lakhs ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and Rs. 30 lakhs 4 per cent, cumulative 
preference shares of Rs. 100 each. 


Counts of Yarn Spun : 20s to 120s—single, double, grey, bleached and mercerized. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Printed voiles in all colours; dyed voile, mull, dhotis, 
hair cord, cambric, sharkskin, superior satin and other superior art silk qualities. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced : Sewing thread. 

Selling Organization : Own shops at Govind Chowk, M. J. Market, Bombay^, 
Tamba Kanta, Pydhownie, Bombay (only yam); Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras and 
Bezwada. 

Spindles: 83,404; Looms: 1,517; Workers: 5,000. 

Directors: Messrs. Dharamsey M. Khatau, Morarji Mulraj Khatau (ex-officio), 
Tulsidas Gordhandas Khatau, Pratapsinh Mathuradas, Jehangir Pestonii Patel, and 
Chandrakant Mulraj Khatau. 


KOHINOOR MILLS COMPANY, LIMITED, I, 2 AND 3. 

Nos. I and 2: Naigaum Cross Road, Dadar, Bombay. No. 3: Lady Jamshetjl 
Road, Dadar, Bombay. 

Managing Agents ; Messrs. Killick Industries Ltd., Killick Building, Home Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

History of the Mill: Established on 6th July 1896. the company originally 
operated with No. 1 Mill, which was constructed as a spinning mill with 30,000 
spindles on an area of about 42 000 sq. yards. In 1909, it bought what had been the 
Naigaum Mills and in 1913-14 built what is known as No. 2 Mill with facilities for 
both spinning and weaving. In 1940 the company entered into the field of silk weaving 
with the purchase of an up-to-date mill from Courtaulds, which included facilities for 
dyeing and bleaching, covering an area of 24,000 sq. yards. This is now known as 
No. 3 Mill. In 1944 Nos. 1 and 2 Mills were further enlarged by building No. 2 Mill 
Extension, on the adjoining plot of land bought by the company. The extension is 
more or less a self-contained unit engaged on the production of sewing threads. 
Electrification of No. 2 Mill was carried out in 1914 and that of No. 1 Mill in 1922. 
To date the company has purchased about 75,000 sq. yards of land and have an equal 
area on lease. Messrs. Kil’ick Nixon & Co. were the managing agents of the Company 
until 31st January 1948, since when Messrs. Killick Industries Ltd. have continued to 
be the managing agents. 

Capital History: On 6tb July 1896 the original authorized capital was Rs. 20 
lakhs and issued capital, Rs. 14 lakhs. The issued capital was raised to Rs. 16 lakhs 
in 1896 itself and it rose to Rs. 20 lakhs by 1920. The authorized capital rose to 
Rs. 30 lakhs in 1938, Rs. 50 lakhs in 1943 and to Rs. 2 crores in 1947. At the same 
time, the issued capital also was being raised step by step, so that it stood at Rs. 50 
lakhs in 1947 ; to date it is Rs. 1 crore. 

In 1927 original shares of Rs. 500 each were converted into shares of Rs. 100 
each. In the years 1947 and 1948 bonus shares were issued to the shareholders. 

Counts of Yam Soun : 10s to 120s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Bleached and grey cloth of all descriptions, viz., 
longcloth, mull, voile, shirting, cambric, drill, satin, doria, crepe, dhotis, saris, coating, 
and suiting, etc. (Cotton, Art Silk and Fibro), 
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Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Canvas, furnishing fabric, curtain 
tapestry, tapes, sewing thread and fishing twine. 

Selling Organization : Retail sales shop at Kantilal House, New Queen’s Road, 
Bombay. 

Selling Agents for Yam ; Messrs. Nahalchand Laloochand Ltd., Kantilal House, 
New Queen’s Road, Bombay. 

Selling Agents for Cloth : Messrs. V. S. Apte & Son, Mulji Jetha Market, Bombay. 

Spindles: 118.392; Looms: 1,846; Workers: 9,800. 

Directors; Mr. E. D. Sheppard (ex-officio director and chairman), Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, K.B.E., C.I.E., Messrs. M. S. Captain, Dinsha K. Daji, Navinchandra Mafat- 
lal, Sir Kikabhai Premchand, Kt., and Mr. K. G. Milne. 


KOTAH TEXTILES, LTD., Bhlmgunj, Kotah Jn. 

Managing Agents : Seth Motiram Chhangomal Rupani. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 15,00 000; Spindles: 7,590; Loams: 160. 


KOTHARI TEXTILES, LIMITED, Singanallur. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Kothari and Sons, P. B. No. 267, Oriental Buildings, 
Armenian Street, Madras. 

History of the Mill: Established in 1939 by Messrs. Kothari and Sons. Madras, 
the mill started in 1939 with 12,096 spindles. After the war four frames of 432 spindles 
each were added. Further expansion of the mill was undertaken and completed only 
in 1952 with the following: one set of comber and 15,120 spindles, weaving preparatory 
to work 300 looms, and 200 automatic looms. 

Capital History: The capital of the company was Rs. 8,00,000 when it was start¬ 
ed. In 1947 the capital was increased to Rs. 18,00,000 by the issue of Rs. 10 00,000 
worth of bonus shares. Again, the capital was increased to Rs. 36 00,000 in 1951 by 
the issue of Rs. 18,00,000 worth of new shares. The authorized capital is Rs. 1,00,00,000 
divided into 140,000 preference shares of Rs. 10 each and 860,000 ordinary shares of 
Rs. 10 each. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 32s, 36s, 40s, 60s, 60s combed, 100s combed, 2/64s and 2/60s 
doubling. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Mull and longcloth. 

Spindles: 28,944 (doubling 1,568); Looms: 200; Workers: 900. 

Directors: Messrs. C. M. Kothari, K. Venkatarama Iyer, Jagmohandas M. Mehta, 
D. C. Kothari, and H. C. Kothari (ex-officio). 



KRISHNA KUMAR MILLS CO., LTD., Mahuva (Saurashtra). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Surendranath Maganlal & Co. 

History of the Mill: The company was established in 1924 and fet started in 
1925 under the name of the Mahuva Cotton Spinning and Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd., by Messrs. Haridas Nagji & Co., who were the managing agents. 

This mill was purchased in 1927 by Messrs. Surendranath Maganlal & Co. and its 
name was changed to the Krishnakumar Mills Company. Since then, in 1936, the 
mill company was incorporated and became limited as the Krishna Kumar Mills Com¬ 
pany, Ltd., Mahuva (Saurashtra), the managing agents being Messrs. Surendranath 
Maganlal & Co. 

After 1927, during the time of the present agents, 1,224 spindles and preparatory 
machinery from blow room and onwards were installed and the mill was expanded to 
that extent. 


History: The authorized capital is Rs. 25,00,000 divided into 25,000 ordi- 
of Rs. 100 each, and issued capital Rs. 8,00,000. 

The financial structure of the mill began to improve from 1939 upto 1948. There¬ 
after it has been working at a loss. 

Counts of Yarn Spun: 6s. to 20s. 

Selling Organization : Mill premises. 

Spindles: 8,496; Workers: 300. 

KRISHNA MILLS, LTD ., Beawar. 

Secretaries, Treasnrws and Managing Agents : Messrs. Thakurdas Khinvraj & Co. 
Paid-up Capital: Rs. 17,50,000; Spindles: 12,280; Lowns : 636; Workers: 1,295. 

K. S. NAZARALI MILLS, Ujjain. 

Proprietor: Messrs. K. S. Nazarali Alabux, Nijatpura, Ujjain. 

Spindles : 17,288 ; Looms : 379 ; Workers ; 710. 

KULAPURAM SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS, LTD. 

(formerly Kulapuram Weaving Establishment), P. O. Mandur (via Palyangadi), 
N. Malabar. 

Managing Director : Mr. Wesley C. Aaron. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 3,09,050; Looms: 72; Workers: 137. 

KUMARAN MILLS, LIMITED, Puduppalayam, Naraslmhanalcken- 
palayam Post, Coimbatore. 

Agents : Messrs. N. Appuswamy Naidu & Co., Peelamedu Post (South India). 
History of the Mill : The mill was established in 1938 purely as a spinning unit 
and has since made rapid progress. 

Under the post-war expansion plan, an additional spindlage of 3,888 has been coiri- 
missioned since August 1953. Further expansion of the unit by 10,000 spindles is 
programmed, for which all the necessary steps are being taken. 

Capital History : The authorized capital is Rs. 10,00,000 divided into 7,000 ordinary 
shares of Rs. 100 each and 4,000-B ordinary shares of Rs. 75 each, issued capital 
Rs. 9,00,000 and paid-up capital Rs. 7,00,000. 

In 1947, Rs. 3,00,000 was capitalized out of reserves and distributed in the pro¬ 
portion of one ‘B’ share (Rs. 75 paid) free for every share (Rs. 100 paid) held. 

Counts of Yam Spun ; Grey cotton-yam, and 100 per cent, staple fibre yam (bright, 
bleached) of 30s to 80s counts, both of carded variety and suited for the waip in 
weaving. 

Selling Organization : Sales branch at 39, Ponnappa Chetty Street, Madras, 3. 
Spindles: 11,904; Workers: 350. 

Directors: Messrs. M. Rangiah Gowder, P. S. G. Venkataswamy Naidu, G. V. 
Ramaswamy Naidu, G. V. Doraiswami Naidu, G. V. Muthuswamy Naidu, 
G. V. Lakshminarayanaswamy Naidu, G. R. Govindarajulu Naidu, G. R. Venka^^, 
K. V. Raju Naidu, G. V. Govindaswamy Naidu, A. L. Govindarajulu Naidu, and T. N. 
Kajasekaran. 



Kothari 

Textiles Limited 


Registered Office; Oriental Buildings, Armenian Street, Madras 

Telegrams: ‘‘Kothari,’" Madras; “Kothari,” Singanallur 
Telephone: 4431, Madras; 196, Coimbatore 

Authorised Capital 

140,000 6% Tax-free Cumulative Preference Shares of 
Rs. 10 each ' • 

8,60,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. fO each 


Rs. 14,00,000 
Rs. 86,00,000 


Rs. 1,00,00,000 

Issued, Subscribed, Called and Paid-up 


120,000 6% Tax-free Cumulative Preference Shares of 
Rs. 10 each 

240,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 10 each 

Board of Directors 


Rs. 12,00,000 
Rs. 24,00,000 


Rs. 36,00,000 


Mr. C. M. Kothari 

Mr. Jagmohandas M. Mehta 


Mr. K. Venkatarama Iyer 
Mr. D. C. Kothari 


Mr. H. C. Kothari 


Managing Agents 

Messrs. Kothari & Sons 

Mills at Singanallur 

Manufacturers of 40s, 60s and 80s Cotton Yarn and 
30s and 40s in Staple Yarn 

Manufacturers of Mulmul and Longcloth 
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WQNiiO^ 



one of the leading members of the Indian Textile Industry since 1898, 
we are proud to associate ourselves with the Centenary Celebrations and pledge ourselves 
anew to the creation of the finest fabrics, yarns, sewing and embroidery threads. 


Managing Agents: 

KILLICK INDUSTRIES LTD. 

KILLICK BUILDING, HOME STREET. FORT, BOMBAY 
Cloth Selling Agents: 

V. S. APTE & SON. 

Muiji Jetha Market, Bombay. 



Yarn Selling Agents: 

NAHALCHAND LALOOCHANO LTD., 
TAMBA KANTA, 

Pydhonie, Bombay. 
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SYMBOL OF SERVICE 





PRODUCING DURABLE AND QUALITY PIECEGOODS AND YARN. 


Enquiries may please be addressed to: 

MESSRS. BOWREAH COTTON MILLS CO., LTD. 

21, STRAND ROAD, CALCUTTA—I 


BOWREAH COTTO 
MILLS GO., LTD. 

BAURiA P.O. WEST BENGAL 

SPINDLES : 42,872 LOOMS ; 841 

Manufacturers of: 

QUALITY FABRICS AND YARN, SPECIALISING 
IN DHOTIES, SAREES, MARKINS, CHADDARS, 
LEOPARDS, LONGCLOTHS, POPLINS, MULLS, 
VOILES, DRILLS, MAZRIS, COATINGS, DEDSUTIS, 
DOSUTIS, TOWELS, CANVAS, ETC., ETC. 

ALSO SALE YARN FROM l^s TO 80s CARDED. 



MANAGING AGENTS 

KETTLEWELL 

21, Strand Road, 






MILLS LTD. 

WEST BENGAL 

LOOMS: 518 

Manufacturers of: 

QUALITY FABRICS AND YARN, SPECIALISING 
IN DHOTIES, SAREES, MARKINS, CHADDARS, 
LEOPARDS, LONGCLOTHS, MULLS, DRILLS, 
MAZRIS, COATINGS, DEDSUTIS, DOSUTIS, 
TOWELS, CANVAS, ETC., ETC. 

ALSO SALE YARN FROM l^s TO 30/40s CARDED, 
SELVEDGE YARN FOR THE JUTE INDUSTRY AND 
LISTINGS. 


BULLEN & Go., Ltd. 

CALCUTTA, I 



UNBAR 


SHAMNUGAR P.O. 


SPINDLES : 42,944 



PRODUCING DURABLE AND QUALITY PIECEGOODS AND YARN. 

Enquiries may please be addressed to : 

MESSRS. DUNBAR MILLS LTD. 

21, STRAND ROAD, CALCUTTA—I 









KATHAYEE 

COTTON 

MILLS 

LIMITED 

(Incorporated in Travancore-Cochin State) 

Perumbavoor Road. ALWAYE (T.-C. STATE) 

T«l«phon«: No. 26 T«l«fr»mf : ” KATHAYEE ’* 


Manufacturers of 
High Class Yarn 

Specialities 20 and 26 Counts 

Directors: 

Rao Bahadur V. S. Subramaniam, B.A., J.P. {Managing Director) 
Rao Sahib E.M, Muthappa Chettyar 

Mills situated within the Municipal Limits of Alwaye Town (one furlong 
from the Railway Station) 
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THE KASTHURI MILLS LTD. 

Singanallur Post (Coimbatore District) 

Telegram — KASTHURI. Telephone — Office: 214; Residence: 199 

Capital: 

Authorised: Cumulative Preference Shares - Rs. 3,00,000 

Ordinary Shares - Rs. 8,00,000 

Rs. 11,00,000 

Subscribed, Called and Paid-up ... - Rs. 7,80,000 

Board of Directors: 

Sri C. N. Venkatapathy Naidu. 

„ K. Uthamaramaswamy Naidu. 

„ K. Krishnaswami Naidu. 

„ P. Sreeramalu Chettiar. 

„ P. S. Rajagopal Naidu, B.Sc., B.L 
„ 6. S. Venkatarama Chettiar. 

,, A. G. Dhamodarasami Naidu (Ex-Officio). 

„ M. S. C. Venkobasa. 

,, K. Sreenfvasan, B.Sc. (Madras), M.Sc. Tech. (Manchester). 

,, K. Govindarajalu. 

Spindleage: 15,420. Our Texmark number is 619 

Counts manufactured: Cotton yarn and staple fibre yarn—Ring yarns 
upto 80s and double yarns of these counts. 

IN TEST OUR YARN IS THE BEST 
SURPASSING ALL THE REST 

Indian product with Indian capital and Indian management 


Managing Agents and Secretaries: 

C. N. VENKATAPATHY NAIDU & CO., LTD. 




















THE KADRI MILLS (CBE) LTD. 

ODDERPALAYAM, Singanallur Post, Coimbatore District 

. ★ 

QucdU(^ QatiQfi iP^pinneM UMtd up'to^date 

JTlacPiine^^ 

•k 

No. of Ring Spindles Installed : 20,520 
Counts 20s to 80s in Hanks and Cones 


JAe ijXiAJti pAoduc^ed fiai. a u^eA^ <j<wd 
^epiUcUion tJhAo-vujPw-ui 9ncUa 


Trade enquiries solicited 
★ 

Managing Agents and Secretaries 

G. KRISHNA & CO. 

Odderpalayam, Singanallur 


The Kumaran Hills Limited 

Grams: ‘KUMARAN’ • Phone: 533 (Office): 98 (Works) 

REGISTERED OFFICE : PEELAMEDU POST • MILLS AT PUDUPPALAYAM 


(Established: 1938) 


Authorised Capitol: Rs, 10,00,000 
Paid-up Capital : Rs. 7,00,000 
Existing Spindleage: 11,096 
Expansion Proposed: 10,000 Spindles. 


Manufacturers of First Quality Cotton Yarns 
of 40s, 60s, and 80s. 

AND STAPLE FIBRE YARNS OF 30s to 60s 
and 2/40s and 2/60s. 


Managing Agents and Secretaries: McSSrS. N. APPUSWAMY NAIDU & CO. 


22 
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MIN/Sr^ip^ 


Sl 



KILLICK 

INDUSTRIES 

LIMITED 

Killick Building 
Home Street 
Fort, Bombay, I 


Agents for : 

The Kohinoor Mills Coi, Ltd. 

The Shivrajpur Syndicate Ltd. 

The Surat Electricity Co., Ltd. 

The Hingir Rampur Coal Co., Ltd. 

The Ahmedabad Electricity Co., Ltd. 

Bombay Suburban Electric Supply Ltd. 

The Central Provinces Railways Co., Ltd. 

Joint Members, Cement Agencies Ltd. 
(Managing Agents, A. C. C. and 
Patiala Cement Co., Ltd.) 
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MiNisr^.^ 



THS AHMeVASAV 
fLecmeiTv 
COMPAMV, lIMinO. 


TH§ SUMT eucrmiTY 
eOMPAMY, lIMITfP. * 


Managing Agents: 

KILLICK INDUSTRIES LTD. 

Home Street, Fort, Bombay. 


tOYAPAY SUBUP8AM 

suerme 

SUPPLY IIMITSO. 


Service 
at your fingertip 

SWITCH TO ELECTRICITY 
FOR LIGHT OR POWER 
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The Kohinoor Rope & Tape Works, Bombay 

SATISFACTORY PROGRESS OF INDIGENOUS SPINDLE TAPE MANUFACTURING IN INDIA 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 

A SPINDLE TAPE has an important bearing on spinning 
efficiency, output and quality of yarn. Noteworthy progress 
in its manufacture has been made by THE KOHINOOR ROPE 
AND TAPE WORKS, BOMBAY, equipped with up-to-date and 
complete machinery of Geo. Hattersley’s make. The credit 
for this goes to the leading mill-store firm. The Jupiter Mill 
Stores Company, and its proprietor, Shri K. K. Mehta, whose 
imports of American ' MONARCH ’ Brand spindle tape from 
Messrs. Arbeka Webbing Company in the past were large. 
Severe restrictions by Government on the imports of spindle 
tapes brought the above enterprise into existence last year. 

Wi thin a year, the Factory has made real progress in 
spindle tape production, in quality and quantity. The Factory 
adopted from the beginning as a standard, the use of the finest 
quality folded yarn of 3/20s and 4/20s of Madura Mills and pro¬ 
duced a quality which, it is said, was in every respect equal to 
well-known makes and brands of foreign Imported spindle tape. 

QUALITY AND TEST 

The quality produced by the Factory was put in the market 
under the ' KOHINOOR ’ brand name. Actual tests and trials 
have, it is said, proved that the ' KOHINOOR ' brand spindle 
tape has all the merits and technical perfection of foreign 
spindle tapes. Constant attention was paid to the production 
of a uniform, accurate and faultless type. Periodical tests are 
being made at the V.J.T.I. to maintain a high standard of quality. 
The reports of the V.J.T.I. for breaking strength have been 
between 225/250 lbs. for 5/8' twill and about 280 lbs. for 
basket weave, which is in excess of the maximum breaking 
tests recommended by Indian Standards Institution. 

EQUIPMENTS AND MACHINERY 

The Factory is fully equipped with complete machinery 
such as winding, warping, weft cams, 94 ' A ’ type (weaving 
upto 1" width) and 20 ‘ B ' type (weaving upto 2' width) looms, 


each with 2 heads (total 114 Looms—228 heads), five-bowl 
calender machine and latest type automatic measuring, stretch¬ 
ing and rolling machines. All the looms are fitted with auto¬ 
matic warp and weft stop motions. The latest types automatic 
measuring, stretching and rolling machines eliminate stretch 
by tight rolling and produce uniform 72-yard rolls, which 
work smoothly with tight grip, complete resilience without 
stretching, and maintain uniform spindle speeds. 

LABOUR 

The Factory employs competent and trained labour, 
supervised by a competent weaving master who received 
training and has experience of 28 years in spindle tape making 
on the same type of machinery at Hattersley Mills, Ghatkopar, 
which was at that time the only mill of its kind in India (now 
not in existence). 

‘ KOHINOOR ‘ spindle tape is carefully examined yard 
by yard and stamped with the brand at regular intervals, 
and each 144-yard length is packed in a sealed unit, each 
bearing a serial number and a label showing the correct 
specification of quality and the contents. 

VISITORS 

The Factory has been visited by several distinguished 
visitors including the Director of Messrs. Samuel Ledray and 
Sons Ltd., Leeds, the technical staff of the textile department 
of the V.J.T.I. Matunga, Shri B. K. Mehta, President of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Merchants and Manufacturers of Textile Stores and 
Machinery, Mr. N. J. Nair of Textile Supplies Syndicate (India) 
Ltd., and a number of engineers, mill managers, spinning 
masters and owners of small spindle tape factories. 

PRODUCTION 

The total production capacity of the Factory is 500 gross 
yards weekly for 8-hour single-shift working, equal to 25,000 
gross yards annually. The Factory is located at Chinchpokhli 
Cross Lane, Chuna Bhatthi, BOMBAY, 27. 
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THE 

DERBY STREET MILLS 

where^ among other things 

MACHINERY CLOTHING FOR THE 
INDIAN TEXTILE TRADE 
is manufactured 


SOLE IMPORTERS: 

VOLTAS LIMITED 

Bombay, Ahmedabad, Calcutta, Kanpur, Madras, Cochin 
Coimbatore, Lucknow, Bangalore, Madurai 


Kenyon’s 

BURY . LANCASHIRE • ENGLAND 


Founded 1714 


When the Indian Cotton Industry was still in 
its early youth, Kenyon’s of Bury were an old- 
established firm manufacturing, among other things, 
machinery clothing for the cotton trade. It was 
in 1714 that the firm was founded by Edward 
Kenion, in the capacity of finisher and distributor 
of woollen cloth produced by local hand-loom 
weavers. This cloth consisted mainly of domestic 
goods, as the need for industrial woollen fabrics 
at that time was not very extensive. 

The Industrial Revolution in England brought 
fresh demands to the woollen trade. Machines 
needed a particular type of clothing, and this 
specialised branch of textile production became 
more important oa the industry grew. Meanwhile, 
the reins of office had passed to James Kenyon 
(the new spelling having been adopted), and the 


firm became known as James Kenyon and Son. 
Premises were acquired elsewhere as the business 
grew apace. 

Throughout the history of the Cotton Industry 
at home and abroad we at Kenyon’s have kept 
just that one step ahead to provide the required 
clothing for the latest machines. Years of ex¬ 
perience have taught us much, and all that we 
learn goes into perfecting our products. We have 
built up a reputation which is the envy of all 
our competitors. 

Kenyons of Bury have served the Indian Cotton 
Industry well in the past—we hope to have the 
opportunity to continue that service long into 
the future. 



JAMES KENYON & SON LTD. • DERBY STREET MILLS • BURY . LANCASHIRE • ENGLAND 
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In modern plants the well-known KOLB — Stenter 
Clips and Needle Links for Stenter Frames and Drying 
Machines are manufactured for the textile finishing 
Industry. 


grade materials. Modern and varied machineries and a staff 
of skilled assistants are at our disposal to meet your wishes 
when re-equipping your machines with highly efficient Stenter 
Clips and Needle Links. 


Our firm has more than 40 years’ experience (it was founded 
in 1910) in manufacturing precision parts and in machining 
of Stainless Steels and other alloyed and non-alloyed high- 


We produce numerous types of Stenter Clips and Needle 
Links for all systems of machines which can be used for 
SPEEDS UP TO 200 YARDS per minute. 



KOLB & CO. Wuppertal-Oberbarmen (Germany) 

Represented in India by: 


C. B. SUTARIA BROS., Cross Lane, AHMEDABAD 2. Telephone No. 7118 
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‘‘SUMMIT” 



JOSHUA KERSHAW «t CO. (STOCKPORT) LTD. 

VICTORIA LEATHER WORKS. PORTWOOD. STOCKPORT. ENGLAND. 


Welsh Roller Skins. 


“ CRESCENT ” 

Welsh Roller Skins 


ESTABLISHE 

The firm of Joshua Kershaw and Son (as it was then called) was 
founded in 1846 at Tiviot Dale, Stockport, where roller skins and 
leather belting were processed. The business increased over the 
years, as these fine quality products came more and more into demand, 
until in 1900 new premises were occupied at the present address. 
A few years later the business became a limited company. 

Mr. Ernest M. Kershaw, the Managing Director, has had a 
connection of twenty-eight years with the firm, and attained his 
present position on the death of his father, Ernest G. Kershaw, 
in 1948. 

The Indian Cotton Trade requirements feature largely in the 
firm’s export programme and this is a branch of the business which 
they hope to expand in the near future, until “ Summit,” ” Crescent 
and “Anchor” Roller Skins, “Tower” Brand Leather Belting 
and “Concentrated” High Grade Leather Belting are known all 
over India. 

“ SUMMIT ” Welsh Roller Skins. “ CRESCENT ” Welsh Rollei 
Skins. “ STAR ” Welsh Roller Skins. “ ANCHOR ” Persian Sheep 
Roller Skins. AND “CONCENTRATED” also “TOWER” 
Brands High Grade Leather Belting. 


“ANCHOR” 

Persian Sheep Roller 
Skins. 
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LAKHNi CHAND JAIPURIA MILLS CO., LTD., Delhi 

Owner: R. S. Seth Ram Cowar Jaipuria. 

Leaseholders: Messrs. Mahabir Cotton Spg., & Wvg,, Co., Ltd.; Spindles ; 19,500 ; 
Looms : 226 ; Workers ; 433. 

LAKHSHMI COTTON MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 

Station Road, Sholapur. 

Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents: Messrs. The Bombay Company, Ltd.. 9, Wallace 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

History of the Mill: The mill was established in 1896 by Messrs. Lakhmidas and 
Company. It was registered under the name of the Lakhshmi Cotton Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., with an authorized capital of Rs. 16,00,000 made up of L600 shares of 
Rs. 1,000 each. A two-storey building was erected and 32,280 spindles and preparatory 
machinery were installed with a 1500 h.p. engine which started work in December 1898. 

In 1901 Messrs. Lakhmidas & Co., transferred the agency to the Bombay Company, 
Ltd., Bombay. The name of the undertaking was not changed by the new agents. ^ 

In 1903 an order was placed for an additional 10,500 spindles with the necessary 
preparatory machinery. At the same time the premises were also extended by the 
addition of a third storey to the existing building. 

In 1905 a separate loom shed sufficient to accommodate 1,100 looms was constructed 
and an order for 513 looms was placed. These looms were received and erected in 
the course of the year following. 

Jn 1907 a further order for 266 looms was placed and these started work in 1908. 

In 1938 a second loom shed was built to accommodate about 370 looms. More 
were erected during the years 1920, 1931, 1934 and 1944 and the total number of looms 
at present is 1,219. 

A small hand dye-house was added in 1907, and jn 1929 this was enlarged to 
house mechanical dyeing machinery. 

Chawls, sufficient to house 400 workers and their families, were constructed in 1922. 

The old engine and Lancashire boilers were scrapped in 1935 and four new water 
tube boilers and a turbine plant of 2,500 h.p. were erected. 

In the years lirom 1940 to 1950 the bulk of the spinning machinery was replaced, 
and back process and combers for two preparations of superfine counts introduced. 

In 1940 two large cotton godowns were converted into a bleach house and a modern 
bleaching plant with a hot air stentering machine was erected. At the same time a 
range of cotton godowns was put up. In 1943-44 additional tenements for the workers 
were built. A spacious well-equipp^ dispensary had been constructed in 1942. A year 
later an up-to-date creche was added. 
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A mercerizing plant for superfine cloth was installed in 1950 and the current year 
has seen the erection of a Longclose dyeing plant and six jiggers in the dye-house. 

Capital History : The authorized capital of the mill was originally Rs. 16,00,000 
made up of 1,600 shares of Rs. 1,000 each. At the beginning 1,198 shares were issued 
and the balance of 402 shares was issued in 1904. In 1900 debenture loans for Rs. 7 
lakhs were issued at 7i per cent, per annum repayable at the end of 1905. Wheoi this 
loan was paid off, a new debenture loan for Rs. 5 lakhs at 5 per cent, was issued, to 
be eventually repaid in 1920. In 1928 the original shares of Rs. 1,000 were divided into 
four shares of Rs. 250 each, increasing the total number from 1,600 to 6,400. In 1944, 
Rs. 16 lakhs of the reserve fund were capitalized and one cumulative preference share 
of Rs. 250 at 5 per cent, per annum was given to each hrilder of an ordinary share by 
way of bonus, increasing the capital to Rs. 32 lakhs. In 1948 the capital was raised by 
a further Rs. 16 lakhs, making the total Rs. 48 lakhs divided into 6,400 preference shares 
of Rs. 250 each and ordinary shares of Rs. 250 each. An additional Rs. 16 lakhs were 
also transferred from the reserve fund and holders of ordinary shares were given one 
ordinary share. 

Counts of Yarn Spun: I20s, 100s. 90s, 80s, 70s, 60s, 44s, 38s, 36s, 32s, 30s, 28s, 
24s, 22s, 20s, 18s, 14s, 12s, 10s, 6s and 4s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Bleached goods ; Dhotis, saris, mull, voile, cambric and 
lawn, doria, longcloth, shirting, towelling cloth, coarse domestics, poplin and drill, etc. 
Grey goods : Shirting and sheeting, grey dhotis, grey saris, plain and check trousering, 
plain and check sucis, bed tickings, russian drill, grey drill, etc. 

Selling Organization: The Bombay Company Ltd., Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Delhi, Amritsar, Cochin and Alleppy. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth : The Karachi Company, Ltd., Karachi and 
Lahore; Mess:s. Wilson T:ading Cor|X)ration, Sydney, Australia, and Messrs. Neill 
Cropper & Co., Auckland, New Zealand. 

Spindles: 51,972; Looms: 1,219; Workers: 4,520. 

Directors: Messrs. R. L. Coghlan (Chairman), G. R. B. Hall, Sir Chunilal V. 
Mehta, K.C.S.I., Messrs. D. M. Khatau, Pratapsinh Mathuradas, and Sir Vithal N. 
Chanda varkar. 

LOYAL TEXTILE MILLS, LTD, (formerly Loyal Mills, Ltd.) 
Kovilpatti, Tinnevelly District. 

Managing Agents: Messrs, Southern Agencies, Ltd., 1/21, First Line Beach, Madras 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 48 41,900; Spindles: 24,242; Looms: 224; Workers: 671. 

Directors : Messrs. A. V. Thomas, S. Ponnuswami Nadar, S. S. Natarajan, S. G 
Jeyaraj Nadar, J. Loomchand Sait and A. Subramanyam Chettiar. 



misr^^ 



LAKSHMI MILLS CO., LTD., 


Post Box No. 31, Coimbatore. 


Messrs. G. Kuppuswamy Naidu & Co. 


Mr. G. Kuppuswamy Naidu 
1884 — 1942 

The late Mr. G. Kuppuswamy 


History of the Mill: The mill was started 
as a ginning factory in 1910 with an authorized 
capital of Rs. 1 lakh. It was increased to Rs. 6 
lakhs in 1934 and became a spinning mill. In 
1941 a branch mill was opened at Kovilpatti, 
Tirunelvelli District. The Coimbatore mill 
had 11,600 spindles in 1934, but gradually 
increased the number until in 1952, it had 
51,040 spindles. Similarly, the Kovilpatti mill 
had 7,766 spindles to start with, but today has 
as many as 25,920 spindles. The weaving 
department was added at Coimbatore in 1950. 


me late Mr vj. j\.uppusw<imy Naidu was an idealist with vision, 8*^it 
and courage, having lots of ideas which he steadfastly strove to put into practice Even 
at the age of 18 he showed his enterprising spirit. With a small oil engine and with 
the blessings of Sir Robert Stanes, a ginning factory in Naranapuram was started. In 
1910 he started the Lakshmi Mills with an authorized capital of Rs. 1 lakh. 1 his too 
was a ginning factory at the time. The ambitious entrepreneur succeeded in making 
the Lakshmi Ginning Factory into a spinning mill in 1934. It has now added a weaving 
section also. The seed sown then has blossomed into a big group of mills called the 
Lakshmi Group, which includes the Coimbatore Cotton Mills Ltd., the Rajalakshmi 
Mills Ltd, etc. In honour of his memory, a trust for affording medical relief and 
education has been formed. The first tangible result is the construction of an up-to-date 
maternity hospital in Pappanaickenpalayam, Coimbatore, at a cost of Rs. 15 lakhs. A 
high school is also being built by this trust to function from the next academic year. 

Capital History : The authorized capital is Rs. 1,00,00,000 and subscribed capital 
Rs. 53,46,150. Between 1941 and 1948 bonus shares were declared four times and 
reserves were capitalized and distributed to shareho ders. The capita o 

Rs. 53,46,150 now includes Rs. 41,64,100 as bonus issues. Spindles: 76,960 ; Looms ; 20U. 

Directors: Rao Sahib T. T. Rathinasabapathy Pillai, B.A., B.L (President), Mr. R. 
Bheema Naidu (Vice President) and Messrs, S. M. Kuppuswamy Chettiar, G. K. Deva- 
rajalu Naidu, K. Muthu Naidu, G. Venkataswamy Naidu, G. Narayana Naidu, P. Rama- 
swamy Chettiar, V. Janarthana Naidu, G. Venkataswamy Naidu, K. Sundaram, and 
R. Ethirajulu. 


LUXMI NARAYAN COTTON MILLS, LTD., Rishra. Hooghly. 

Managing Agents : Dacca National Agency Ltd., 4B. Garstin Place, Calcutta. 

The company was registered in December, 1921, under the name and 
style of Bangiya Bayan Silpa, Ltd. In 1925 the name was chang^ to Luxmi 
Narayan Cotton Mills. Ltd. The mill was started at Narayanganj in the ^strict ot 
Dacca, now in East Pakistan. After partition a second unit was started at Kishra in 
the district of Hooghly. about 11 mi’es from Calcutta. The paid-up capital of the 
Company is Rs. 77,34-186 in ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each. The mill produces yarn 
from 20s to 40s counts. 

Spindles: 9,940; Workers: 159, 


Managing Agents: 


LAKSHMIRATAN COTTON MILLS CO., LTD., Kalpi Road. 

Kanpur. 

Agents: Messrs. B. R. Sons Limited, Empire House, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

History of the Mill: 10,000 spindles with complete blow room machinery were 
added in 1950. A printing plant and engraving plant were installed in 1952. 

Capital History: The mill started with an issued and subscribed capital of Rs. 15 
lakhs by issue of 3,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 500 each. On these, only Rs. 350 per 
share was called up and paid up. The balance Rs. 150 per share was called and paid 
up in 1946. 

In 1946 a further Rs. 5 lakhs capital was issued by creating 1,000 4i per cent, 
cumulative preference shares of Rs. 500 each. The total was called and paid up. 

The paid-up capital thus becomes Rs. 20 lakhs. 

In 1948 the company issued one bonus ordinary share to each holder of one 
ordinary share and Rs. 15 lakhs ordinary capital was issued and credited as fully paid up. 

The authorized and paid-up share capital of the company at present is Rs. 35 
lakhs divided into 1,000 preference shares of Rs. 500 each and 6,000 ordinary. shares 
of Rs. 500 each. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 2s to 60s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: All types of cloth, dyed, printed, mercerized, plain, 
striped, check, bordered, towels, handkerchiefs, tapestry cloth, drill, canvas, grey, 
bleached, coloured and mineral khaki. 

other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Spindle tapes, niwars. durries, flannels, 
absorbent cotton, lint cloth, tents, uniforms for police and mi.itary, pillow covers and 
mosquito netting. 

Selling Organization : Retail shop in mill premises. 

Selling Agents for Yarn and Cloth ; Messrs. Beharilal Ramcharan. Kothi, Kanpur. 



Spindles: 39,340; Looms: 815; Workers: 2,000. 


LALBHAI TRICUMLAL MILLS, LTD., Rakhlal Road, Ahinedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Chinubhai Laibhai & Bros., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs 22,40 000;' Spindles: 29.936; Looms: 784; Workers: 1,386. 

LALLMAL HARDEODAS COTTON SPINNING MILLS 
COMPANY, Sadabad Gate, Hathras, U.P. 

Authorized Controller (appointed by Government of India): Rai Bahadur Seth Sheo 
Pershad. 

History of the Mill: The mill was established 
Hardeo Das. It worked under the style of Ramchand Hardeodas till 1920. when it 
was Durchased by the present owners, Messrs. Lallmal Hardeodas, at a public auction 
for Rs. 24 lakhs. It continued to be managed by the Partners till 1944. Due to litigation 
amongst the partners, court receiyers were appointed who nianapd the mill till 194!^ 
Owing to working at a loss it was ordered to be closed down by the court in 1949- when 
the Goyernment took over the concern and, exercising their control under the Industrial 
Disputes Act and Essential Supplies (Temporary Powers) Act, appointed their authorized 
controller as above. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 4s to 16s, twisted yarn and also waste yams of 2s to 4s. 

Selling Organization: Selling arrangements at the mill premises. 

Spindles: 11,400; Workers: 700. 






MIN/Sr^ 



OKAMANYA MILLS BARSI LTD., 

Bars! (Dlst. Sholapur). 


{Managing Agents: Messrs. Sulakhe & Co. 

Histop' of the Mill: The Lokartianya Mills Bars! 
Ltd. was intended to be a spinning and weaving mill at 
Barsi with a capital of Rs. 30,00,000 and issued capital 
of Rs. 20,00,000 in 1922, and began working the spin¬ 
ning section since 1928. The company was started under 
the able guidance of the late Mr. R. M. Sane, District 
Organizer of Co-operative Societies, C. D. Barsi, and 
Mr. B. P. Sulakhe, along with others. The company 
did not get sufficient res|»nse for capital and hence only 
the spinning department is working. At the end of 1952 
the present capital, fully paid, amounted to Rs. 14,25,143. 
3,608 new spindles ha/ve been added and the 8,896 old 
soindles have been converted to high draft, and the 
present working sp ndles are 12,504. 



Mr. B. P. Sulakhe 


This is the twenty-fifth year of actual working and during 1942 to 1948 there have 
been continuous profits. The managing agency firm is working only on 10 per cent, 
profits and out of that H per cent, are set apart and given for charity every year. 

The mill has now offered its shares to the public. Each share is of Rs. 125 and 
the call amounts are not more than Rs. 20 each time and at intervals of two months. 

There are a dispensary, canteen, creche with about 100 children and arrangements for 
cold drinking water, and every attention is paid to the amenities of the workers by 
establishing a co-operative credit society. A grain ration shop is allocated to this nriill. 
Besides, a kamgar sanskar kendra has been ooened by the co-operative credit society 


and it is working satisfactorily, and with the help of that society a hospital has b' 
opened and a special surgeon visits it occasionally. 

There are about 80 tenements for labour in the mill compound and more 
contemplation. The mill is working two shifts with a labour force of about 700. The 
mill is producing yam of counts from 18s to 30s. The present counts spun are 18s, 
20s and 26s. The management intends to add a weaving department and hence the 
offer of shares is made to the public So also some old frames are being renovated 
and the number of spindles will be increased by about 2.000. 





The mill is being managed by Mr. B. P. Sulakhe, who had been practising as a 


lotus mills limited, Sundarapuram, P. O. Podanur. 

Managing Agents; Messrs. Lotus Agency Ltd. 

Managing Directors: Messrs. South India Corporation (Madras) Ltd. 

History of the Mill: The mill was established in 1935. Till 1945 the Managing 
Director was Mr. A. T. Devaraja Mudaliar and from 1945 Messrs. South India Corpo¬ 
ration (Madras) Ltd. are the Managing Directors. 

Up to 1945 the total spindleage was only 13,240 and during the subsequent years 
4,800 spindles were added. 

Capital: The authorized capital is Rs. 7,00,0^ in ordinary shares of 
Rs. 100 each and the subscribed, called and paid-up capital, Rs. 3,00,000. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 20s to 40s and double yam. 

Spindles: 18,040 ring and 648 doubling; Workers: 760. 

Directors: Messrs. V. Vaidyasubramania Iyer. B.A., P. R. Doraiswami Iyer, S. P. 
Muthukaruppan Chettiar, A. Palaniswami Gounder, B.A., B.L., S. V. N. Nachiappa 
Chettiar, H. C. Wiggins, K. T. Ramanathan Chettiar, V. Muthiah Chettiar and South 
India Corporation (Madras) Ltd. (ex-officio). 


Laxmi Paper Box Works, Bombay 


Mr. Dattatre)ra Vishnu Joshi, the founder of the 
above concern, started manufacturing pill and 
ointment boxes as a cottage industry in 1923. 
Within a few years he was able to reduce the 
imports of chip boxes, which was a monopoly 
product of foreign countries. Though his re¬ 
sources were very poor then, his active energies 
prompted him to step Into the new line of paper 
tubes and paper cones of different varieties for the 
textile Industry. This new venture flourished In 
the time of World War II, and since then this has 
been among the leading concerns In this field. 


During the Second World War, when imports 
were impossible, this concern served India’s 
textile industry by producing paper tubes and 
paper cones as required by the consumers. 

The machinery employed in the manufacture of 
products of this concern was designed by the 
founder himself with the experience he had 
gained. Paper tubes and paper cones manufac¬ 
tured with Indian-made machinery have stood 
the test of war-time requirements. The 
concern continues to serve the industry with 
Indian-made paper. 
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Lockett, Crossland dc Co. 

Strangeways, IVtailchestcr, England 
ENGRAVERS, ENGINEERS, Jigs, Tools, Gauges 
EstabUshed over a Century 


Makers of Engraving Machinery and Machines 
for Embossing all kinds of Material and 
Embossing and Colouring at one operation. 

Engravers of Rollers for Printing Calico, Delaine, Silk. Paper, 
Etc. 

Makers and Engravers of Bowls for producing Fine Line and 
other Finishes. 

Manufacturers of Rollers and Plates for Embossing all kinds 
of Materials. 

Diamond Points, Doctor Blades and Stones, Polishing Stones, 
Varnish, Engravers* Tools, Etc., Etc., Etc. 

Makers of Steel Bowls, Leather Bowls, Sycamore Bowls, 
Paper Bowls, Etc, Chilled Iron Bowls. 


Agents :— 

Gannon Dunkerley dc Co. Ld. 

Registered Office: 

Chartered Bank Building, Fort, BOMBAY 

Also in —Ahmedabad, Bhavnagar, Calcutta, Madras, Bangalore 
and Coimbatore 

The Textile Works Ltd. 

Managing Agents :— 

Popatlal Girdharlal & Co. 

49-55, Apollo Street, Fort, BOMBAY and Kapasia Bazar, 
AHMEDABAD 

Kanchan dc Company 

Ravindra House, Kalbadevi Road, BOMBAY 
Branch at: 1162, Pankore Naka, AHMEDABAD 
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MADURA MILLS CO., LTD., Post Box No. 35, New Jail Road, 
Madurai. (Mills at Madurai, Tutlcorin and Ambasamudram) 



Mr. Andrew Harvey Mr. Frank Harvey 


IVIanagers : Messrs. A. & F. Harvey Ltd., Post Box No. 73, Pandyan Building, West 
Veli Street, Madurai. 

History of the Mills : Founded by Messrs. Andrew Harvey and Frank Harvey, 
the first mill of the Madura Mills group began operations on 29th August, 1885 under 
the name of Tinnevelly Mills Company, Ltd., Ambasamudram, the first spinning mill 
in South India. 

This mill had not been created without difficulties, not the least of \vhich was 
the primitive conditions of transport and travel of those days, when machinery had 
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to be carried to the mill site by bullock cart and its erection by unskilled labour had 
to be constantly supervised. 

The financial aspect was also not without its difficulties for banks had 
to be persuaded that the small assets, coupled with the personalities^ of the two young 
men, constituted a sound collateral, and financiers had to be convinced of the soundness 
of the new venture. In addition to all this, the mill was to be driven by water power, 
an unheard of scheme in South India. The water rights had to be secured from the 
Government, and not least, the opposition by the local inhabitants had to be overcome. 

The latter factor was not unnatural in that they believed that the project would 
affect the irrigation system and they also believed that the yam was in some way to be 
spun from water! However, all difficulties were eventually overcome, and the mill 
went into production in 1885. 

The Madura Mills Company was registered in 1889. The company took over, in 
1924, the Coral Mills Company, Ltd., at Tuticorin, in 1927, the Tinnevelly Mills 
Company, Ltd., at Ambasamudram and in 1929, the Pandyan Mills Company, Ltd., at 
Madurai. 

From 1880 to 1954, from a small second-hand cotton press to the present 500,000 
spindles is a far cry. Today their cotton yarns are famous for quality and variety in 
range, and their labels are well known all over Europe and the ^st as a guarantee of 
quality. Most of the output of the nulls goes to the handloom weavers, a fact of which 
the mills are justifiably proud. It is for this very reason that the mills, in spite of their 
stupendous size, confine themselves to spinning and do no weaving and thus do not 
compete with the countless thousands of weavers in the villages and towns, who 
strive to earn a livelihood through their handlooms just as their forefathers have done 
before them for ages past. 

Special type of looms for manufacturing tyre cord fabric and cotton belting duck 
fabric, and special equipment for spinning sewing thread yarn have been installed in 
the mill at Madurai. 

The welfare of the mill workers has always been one of the primary concerns 
of the Madura Mills management and among their welfare schemes may be cited the 
Harveypatti housing colony and the workers’ co-operative stores, each unique in its 
own way and a model by itself. 

The Harveypatti housing colony near Madurai (formerly called Madura), on 90 
acres of its own ground, was promoted in 1938 and it is now a self-sufficient small¬ 
sized town with its own “panchayat”, water and drainage systems, street lighting, 
schools, hospital, parks and well maintained roads. It is a co-operative venture sub¬ 
sidized by the mills, by which the worker residents become ultimate owners of their 
houses after paying a nominal rent for about 12 years. The colony has the great 
advantage of having full urban amenities coupled with healthy rural surroundings. 

At Tuticorin, the Millerpuram colony for the workers of the mills has 
recently been inaugurated and there is a similar scheme under way for a colony at 
Ambasamudram. 

The co-operative stores at Madurai alone has about 12,000 members, with a 
monthly turnover of about Rs. 5 lakhs, and it caters for all the domestic needs of the 
workers in the matter of food, clothing, fuel and a wide variety of other articles. 
There are similar co-operative stores at Ambasamudram (membership 7,000) and 
Tuticorin (membership 4,500). 

The Madura Labour Welfare Association was founded in 1942 to operate a labour 
welfare scheme, with the object of establishing schools for children of the workers of 
the Madura Mills. The elementary school started in 1944 has pown into a high 
school, providing free education to workers’ children. The new high school building 
was opened recently. 



1943 the mills sponsored a workers* contributory saving scheme, and thereby 
ted by nearly ten years the provident fund schemes which are today being 
ma3e* compulsory by Government throughout the industry. 

Capital History; The capital of the company has been as under: At the time of 
registration, Rs. 10,00,000 ; after the amalgamation of the Coral Mills Company, Ltd., 
in 1924, Rs. 55,00,000; and after amalgamation of the Tinnevelly Mills Company, Ltd., 
in 1927, Rs. 70,58,550. 

There were further changes in the capital structure in subsequent periods due to 
the issue of bonus shares, etc., and the present paid-up capital of the company is 
Rs. 1,75,02,480 consisting of 1,166,832 shares of Rs. 15 each. 


Counts of Yam Spun: Up to 80s: single, double, cone and cheese yams ; special 
warp yams, and combed yams for hosiery. 


Selling Agents: The mills have their own dealers in every part of the country as 
well as other foreign countries including the U.K., Pakistan, Middle East, Burma, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Australia and New Zealand. 


Spindles: 465,000; Looms : 28 ; Workers : 25,000. 


Directors: Messrs. J. R. Marshall, J. A. Andrew, S. C. Subramany Pillay, K. M. S. 
Lakshmanier and M. A. Muthiah Chettiar. 


MADURA SRINIVAS MILLS, LTD*, Tlrupparankundram Road, 
Pasumalal Post. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Srinivasan & Co., Madurai. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 9,53,250; Spindles: 6,000; Looms: 150. 


MAFATLAL FINE SPINNING AND MANUFACTURING 
CO., LTD., Navsari (Western Railway). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Navinchandra Purshotamdas Co., Ltd., Maneckji 
Wadia Building, 127, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay, 1. 

History of the Mill: The mill was established in 1931. 23,240 ring spindles were 
additionally installed in 1950 and 1953 and 1,520 doubling spindles in 1953 and cloth 
mercerizing plant installed in 1952. 

Capital History; The company was founded in Navsari with a capital of 
Rs. 7,25,000 divided into shares of Rs. 100 each. In 1942 the capital was increased to 
Rs. 14,50,000 by the creation of 7,250 shares of Rs. 100 each, and in 1943 it was 
further increased to Rs. 29,00,000 by the creation of 14,500 4i per cent, redeemable 
preference shares of Rs. 100 each. Tn 1944, the capital was again increased to 
Rs. 43,50,000 by the creation of 14,500 cumulative redeemable second preference shares 
of Rs. 100 each. In 1948, it was raised to Rs. 58.00,000 by the creation of 14,500 
additional ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and in 1952 the capital was again raised to 
Rs. 1,25,00,000 by the creation of 67,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. The issued, 
subscribed and called-up capital is Rs. 87,00,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 36s, 40s, 50s, 60s, 80s, 90s, 100s and 120s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Shirting, poplin, dhotis, saris, mull, voile, doria and leno. 

Selling Organization : Shop at Mulji Jetha Market, Bombay, 2. 

Spindles: Ring 48,860 and doubling 3,040 ; Looms: 896 ; Workers: 2,400. 

Directors: Messrs. Navinchandra Mafatlal (ex-oflficio) Chairman, Arvind N. Mafat- 
lal, Natverlal Bhikhabhai, Laxmanprasad D. Vasa, Yogindra N. Mafatlal, Bhupendra 
Bhikhabhai and Kumudchandra K. Mahadevia. 
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MAHABOOB SHAHI KULBURGA 

Gulbarga. 

Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents: Messrs. 
Begumpet (Dn.). 


MILLS 


CO., 


LTD., 



Dayaram Surajmal Lahoti, 


History of the Mill: The company was established in 1888 by Messrs. Sabapathi 
lyah and Akhilandayya. From 1888 to 1889 Messrs. Sabapathy lyah & Co. were the 
managing agents (founders and promoters), and from 1890 to 1926 (March) Khan 
Bahadur Shapurji Edulji Chenai, Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents. From April 
1926 onwards Messrs. Dayaram Surajmal Lahoti have been Secretaries, Treasurers and 
Agents. 


In 1952-53 Japanese spinning plant of 7,300 spindles complete with blow room 
and preparatory, a complete printing plant, and two American diesel generating sets, 
each of 350 kw., were installed. 

Capital History : The original issued capital was Rs. 5,93,000 in 59,300 shares of 
Rs. 10 each. 


In 1947, 59,300 bonus shares of Rs. 10 each were issued which made up the total. 
In 1949 a further 237,200 bonus shares of Rs. 10 each were issued. The total 
share capital of the company is Rs. 35,58,000. The directors have since recommended 
the issue of bonus shares of a further Rs. 35,58 000, raising the total issued capital to 
Rs. 71,16,000. The authorized capital, it is said, will be raised to Rs. 1 crore. 

Counts of Yam Spun: lis, 10s, I2s, 14s, 18s, 24s, 28s and 32s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven; Coloured shirting, coating, check, mull, longcloth, 
grey and bleached, drill, dhotis, saris, towe’s, chaddars, bed covers, etc. 


Other Kinds of Textiles Produced : Printed chintz. 

Selling Organization : Own shop at Latur and Secunderabad. 

Spindles: 35,000 and 1,344 waste plant; Looms: 606; Workers: 3,605. 

Directors: Raja Pannalaiji Bhansilalji Pitty (Chairman), Khan Bahadur Nawab 
Ahmed Nawaz Jung Bahadur, O.B.E., Messrs. Nadirsha Bapooji Chenoy, B.A., LL.B., 
Shankarlalji Motilalji Lahoti, Laxmichand Challani and Puranmalji Surajmalji Lahoti 
(ex-officio). 


MAHALAXMI COTTON MILLS, LTD., Palta, District 
24-Parganas, West Bengal. 

Joint Managing Directors: Messrs. K. C. Dey and N. Poddar, 135, Canning Street, 
Calcutta. 

History of the Mill: The mill was started in 1921 under the managing agency of 
Messrs. Datta Biswas & Co. The management was transferred to the hands of Messrs. 
H. Datta and Sons, Ltd. in 1930. Tn terms of the scheme of arrangement between 
the creditors and the shareholders under section 153 of the Indian Companies Act as 
passed by the Hon’ble High Court, Calcutta, on 11th July 1949, the said managing 
agents, Messrs. H. Datta and Sons, Ltd. ceased functioning. The company is now 
run under the control of a Board of Directors consisting of nine directors, including 
the chairman. Four of such directors are elected from the unsecured creditors and 
four from the shareholders. The chairman of the board of directors is elected by the 
said directors. The company is managed by two joint managing directors, one from 
the shareholders and one from the creditors. 

The mill first started with eight looms and spindles were installed in 1939, humi¬ 
dification in loom shed erected in 1950, and thread extraction erected in 1953. 


Capital History: The company started with a capital of Rs. 20 lakhs divided into 
80,000 shares of Rs. 25 each. In 1945 and 1946, the above shares were sub-divided 
into 400,000 shares of Rs. 5 each. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 24s to 40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Dhotis, saris, sheeting in grey, calico, pugri cloth 
and twill. 

Selling Organization : Retail shop at 21/A, Canning Street, Calcutta. 

Spindles: 6,162; Looms: 171; Woriters : 702. 

Directors: Messrs. Niren De, M.A. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law (Chairman), Gour Kisor 
De, Satyendra Mohan Palodhy, Surendra Nath Paul, K. C. Dey, M. & M.E., M.I.S.E. 
(Managing Director) (Shareholder Directors) and S. Bhattachaiya, Kanhaiyalall Jhawar, 
P. Baldeva and Nathuram Poddar (Managing Director), (Creditor Directors). 

MAHALAXMI MILLS, LTD., Near Chavdi Gate, Bhavnagar 
(Saurashtra). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Hargovandas Jivandas and Sons, Ltd. 

History of the Mill: The mill started in 1933 with 280 looms and 10,416 spindles. 
The number increased to 468 looms (372 cotton looms and 96 art silk looms) and 
13,680 spindles during the period upto 1939. Further expansion was made during 
1948 to 1950 to the present strength—480 cotton looms, 120 art silk looms and 19,692 
spindles. Several pieces of machinery were replaced and high speed winding and 
warping machines installed. 

Capital History: Out of the original subscribed capital of Rs. 7,25,000 the 
company reduced the same to Rs. 7,250 during 1935 to 1941 by repayment. By 
capitalization the capital was increased to Rs. 58,00 000 (present paid-up) during the years 
1941, 1943 and 1945 to 1947. The authorized capital is Rs. 72,93,000 divided into 
14,500 4i per cent, preference shares of Rs. 100 each, 14,500 5 per cent, preference 
shares of Rs. 50 each and ordinary shares of Rs. 200 each. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 12/18s and 24/36s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Shirting, longcloth, sucis, dhoti, bedsuti, 
drill, etc. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Art silk, sateen, sateen-flower, jacquard, 
jacquard-pyas, siozi, tafetta, gold, silver, etc. 

Selling Organization : Retail shop at the mill premises. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth : Messrs. Textile Trading Agency Ltd., 
Bhavnagar (Saurashtra). 

Spindles: 19,602; Looms: 480 cotton, 120 art silk ; Workers: 1,900. 

Directors: Mr. Bhagubhai Chunilal. Rao Bahadur Seth Dharamdas Hargovandas, 
J.P. (ex-officio), Messrs. Gordhandas Hargovandas (ex-officio), Bhogilal Maganlal, 
Ramniklal Bhogilal, Gunvantrai Trimbaklal Kamdar and Jivraj Devchand. 

MAHALAKSHMI MILLS CO., LTD • 9 Beawar. 

Managing Director: Sheth Lalchandji Kothari. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 12,99.600; Spindles: 13,728; Looms: 416; Workers; 786. 

MAHALAKSHMI TEXTILE MILLS, LTD • » Mathurai. 

Managing Agents; Messrs. S. S. N. Lakshmanan Chettlar & Co., Pasumalai P.O., 
Mathurai. , 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 5,98,400; Spindles: 22,212; Workers: 604. 

Directors: Messrs. M. N. M. Chockalingam Chettiar, N. Ps. Vellayappa Chettiar, 
S. S, N. L. Alagasundaram Chettiar and Visaka Kasi Chettiar, 


MAHARAJA KISHENGARH MILLS, LTD., Madangan], Kis 

garh (Rajasthan). 



Managing Agents: Messrs. Soni Industrial Agencies Ltd. (Madanganj). 

History of the Mill: This mi’i started in 1942 and is a composite mill including 
dyeing, bleaching and printing plants. From 1942 to 1949 Messrs. R. B. Seth Tikam- 
chand Bhag Chand Ltd. were the managing agents and since 1949 Messrs. Soni 
Industrial Agencies Ltd. 

Capital History: The original authorized capital was Rs. 30,00,000, since increas^ 
in 1948 to Rs. 60,00,OCX) in ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each. The issued capital is 
Rs. 53,39,410. 

Counts of Yam Spun ; Coarse and medium counts. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven ; Grey cloth, longcloth, dhotis, saris, paramtha, chintz, etc. 

Spindles : 16,7(X); Looms : 392 ; Workers : 996. 

Directors: Capt. Sir Seth Bhagchandji Soni, Kt., O.B.E., Ajmer (Chairman), 
Messrs. Maganmalji Patni, Hiralalji Patni, Prabhachandji Soni, Gopikishanji Totala, 
Ghisoolalji Dhanopij^a, Jaikumarji Patni, Prabhudas Balubhai Patwari, Purohit Bal- 
labhdasji, Budhsinghji Bhandari, and Col. A. Sharman. 


MAHARAJA SHREE UMAID MILLS, LTD •, Pall-Marwar. 

Agents: Messrs. The Shree Krishna (Agency) Ltd. 

History of the Mill; One of the pioneer enterprises in Jodhpur, this cotton mill 
owes its existence to the late Maharaja Shri Umaidsinghji Bahadur of Jodhpur, who 
longed to see Marwar and its people prosperous and industrially advanced. Certain con¬ 
cessions were granted and, at the invitation of the late Maharaja, the late ^h 
Mugneeramji Bangur of Didwana undertook to have the cotton mill started at Pali, in 
fulfilment of the desires of the ruler. 

The mill was named after the late Maharaja and the foundation-stone was laid on 
12th October 1938 by the Maharaj Kumar, the heir-apparent at that time. The work 
progressed rapidly and within three years, 17,136 spindles and 414 looms, together with 
preparatory machines and prime movers, were installed, and the mill started 
working in April 1941. The demand for the yams manufactured by the mill of 4s, 6s, 
8s and 10s counts as well as the output of cloth in grey, bleached, dyed and print^ 
and sheeting, saris, malesia, dosuti, etc., has ever been on the inerwse. In 1949, its 
machinery was expanded to 20,000 spindles and 436 looms and in 1952-53 a new 
turbine of 1,750 kw. and a waste plant were added and put into commission. 

The company has full arrangements for the welfare of its workers and the ame¬ 
nities include pucca quarters, arrangements for bathing, washing and drinking water, 
primary school, library, sports and hospital. 

Plans to expand the mill further are in hand. 


MAHARANA MILLS, LTD., Porbandar. 

Managing Agent: Raj Ratna Sheth Nanjibhai Kalidas Mehta. 

History of the Mill: The mill is situated in Saurashtra. It is a private limited 
company. Started in the year 1934, later the art silk section was add^. Today the 
mill is equipped with 586 looms, 23.780 ring spindles and 205 art silk looms with 
throwing machine equipment. The mill has also dyeing, bleaching, finishing and 
printing plants. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven ; Cotton—longcloth, suci, mulmul, poplin, etc. Art silk 
georgette, sateen, crepe, voile, etc. 

Directors: Raj Ratna Nanjibhai Kalidas Mehta, Mrs. Santokben Nanjibhai Mehta, 
Messrs. Dhirendrakumar N. Mehta, Mahendrakumar N. Mehta and Jethalal Karsan- 
das Radia. 



^ARANEE SHRI MHALSABAI COTTON MILLS CO., 

Balgarh, Dewas, Madhya Bharat. 



The company is managed by a Board of Directors, 29, Veer Nariman Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

History of the Mill ; Established in 1940 by Seth Goculdas Dungersey at the 
instance of His Highness the Maharaja, Dewas Junior, it started as a spinning unit 
only. The mill continued under the management of a managing agency firm before 
the same passed under the direct management of Mafatlals on 1st June 1952. The 
mill has since been converted into a spinning and weaving mill. 

New ring frames of Texmaco make installed in 1952. 

Capital History : Capital Rs. 8,00,000, divided into 32,000 shares of Rs. 25 
each as authorized, subscribed and paid-up capital from the beginning. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 12s, 14s and 16s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Grey sheeting, calendered and uncalendered. 

Selling Organization : Maharanee Shri Mhalsabai Cotton Mills Co., Ltd., Cloth 
Shop, 27, Govind Chowk, Mulji Jetha Market, Bombay, 2. 

Spindles : 12,040 ; Looms : 192 ; Workers : 729. 

MAHENDRA MILLS, LTD., Kalol (N. Gujarat). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. J. R. Patel and Sons. 

Paid-up Capital : Rs. 17,44,540 ; Spindles : 5,040 ; Workers : 49. 

MALABAR SPINNING AND WEAVING CO., LTD., 

Kallai, S. Malabar. 

Agents: Messrs. A. L. A. R. Somanadhan Chettiar, Srimathi S. Sethi Achi and 
A. K. T. K. M. Narayanan Namboodripad. Kallai. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 12,00 000; Spindles: 22.592; Workers: 499. 

MANDSAUR TEXTILE MILLS, Mandsaur. 

Proprietor: Mr. Laxminarayan. Spindles: 10.048; Looms: 110. 

MANECKCHOWCK AND AHMEDABAD MANUFAC¬ 
TURING CO., LTD., Asarva, Ahmedabad II. (Established in 1892) 

Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers: Messrs. Hiralal Tricumlal and Sons. 

History of the Mill : The outstanding alterations in the spinning department were: 
Pneumatic type of mixing room and blow room plants were installed in 1936-37 to 
replace old ones, and four-roller high draft system ring frames in 1933 ; in the weav¬ 
ing department: high speed winding and warping machines were installed in the place of 
old type machines in 1950, and bleaching and finishing plants were newly installed in 
1939. In 1950, cheese and beam dyeing plant was newly installed and a printing plant 
in 1949. Power plant * A new turbine plant was installed to replace old steam power 
plant in 1952. 

Capital History : The authorized capital is Rs. 5,25,000 divided into 525 ordinary 
shares of Rs. 1,000 each, 1,0.^0 preference shares of Rs. 100 each, fully paid and issued 
Rs. 1,05,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 18s, 24s, 36s and 40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris, mull, longcloth, printed voile, shirting, etc. 
Selling Agents for Cloth : Messr Dahyabhai Niranjandas & Co., Ahmedabad. 
Spindles : 31,128 ; Looms : 832 ; Workers : 2,600. 
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MANEKLAL HARILAL SPINNING 


AND MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 


Saraspur Road, Rallwaypura Post, Ahmedabad 2. 


Agent: Sheth Navanitlal Ranchhodlal. 


Deepak Kunj” Shahibag, Ahmedabad. 


History of the Mill: Established in 1888 by Sheth 
Harilal Harivallabhdas and Seth Acharatlal Harilal. 


Sheth Navanitlal 
Ranchhodlal 


The Maneklal Harilal Mills was incorporated in 
August 1888 with Sheth Sarabhai Maganbhai as the first 
chairman and Sheth Acharatlal Harilal as managing agent. 

The mill commenced working with 9,432 mu*e spindles 
and produced yarn of very high and standard quality and, 
because of these qualifications, the famous “ Kanta Chhap ” 
yarn was in huge demand by the public in India as well as 
in China and Japan. Thus the success and popularity of 
the mill was assured from its commencement. To cope with 
the demand, the spindlage was raised to 31,000 from 9,432. 

Sheth Haridas Acharatlal, the eldest son, joined as director 
in 1906. The “ swadeshi ” movement in the country gave a strong impetus to cotton 
textiles and, to be in tune with the times, 302 looms were installed in 1912 with all 
the preparatory machinery. In this manner, the Maneklal Harilal Spinning and Manufac¬ 
turing Company, Ltd., expanded and became a full-fledged mill working to full capacity. 
The incessant efforts, the business grit and clear vision of Sheth Acharatlal were crowned 
with success, the company winning fame and wealth by its uniform quality cloth, the 
popular heavy sized “Cal. Taka.” Sheth Ranchhodlal, the second son, joined as director 
in 1919 (1919-22). Sheth Acharatlal was loved and esteemed by one and all with 
the result that this mill came to be known by his popular name “ Achabhai Mills.” 
After running the mills successfully for 40 years, Sheth Acharatlal died in 1925. The 
company went ahead with its expansion plans. The looms were increased to 750 from 
302, a dyeing department was started and a 2,000 b.h.p. steam turbine was installed 
in 1935, making an up-to-date engine house. To meet the want of processing depart¬ 
ments, bleaching and finishing were added in 1938. 



Sheth Navanitlal Ranchhodlal, the present managing agent, joined as director in 
1939 at the early age of 21. Soon after his joining, he concentrated his attention on the 
further development of the mills by adding and equipping the manufacturing and pro¬ 
cessing departments fully. The printing department was opened in 1940, followed by 
combers in 1948, 62 silk looms, cheese and beam dyeing department in 1949, put¬ 
ting the mills on complete electric supply in 1951. Coming to the process made by 
the mills, there are today 36,836 spindles, 750 looms, 62 silk looms, with upnlo-date 
bleaching, finishing, dyeing, printing, cheese beam dyeing plants in operation. The block 
amount had risen to Rs. 67,29,000 from Rs. 5,00,000, distributing an aggregate dividend 
of Rs. 1,280 on a share of Rs. 100 or on an average of 20 per cent, per year from the 
commencement. 


The mill was started first in the name of Trikamlal Harilal Spinning and Manufac¬ 
turing Company, Ltd., which was changed to the Maneklal Harilal Spinning and 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., in the year 1892, with first managing agents, Sheth Tricumlal 
Harilal & Co., which was altered to Harilal Harivallabhdas & Co., Ltd., with Deepak- 
kumar Navanitlal and Sons as managing agents on 28th June, 1948. 

Capital History: The company started with a subscribed share capital of 
Rs. 3,70,000 with shares of Rs. 1,000 each and was increased to Rs. 4.50,000 in the 
year 1892. Further, it was increased to Rs. 6,75,000 in 1948 and to Rs, 11,25,000 in 
1949. The authorized capital is Rs. 30,00,000. 


Counts of Yarn Spun : 14s to 70s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Bleached longcloth, shirting, doria, mulmul, voile, dyed 
poplin, printed poplin, chintz, etc. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Art silk varieties, jacquards, patta, tafetta, etc. 


^ Selling Organization : Maneklal Harilal Mills Ltd., Bombay Office, 2nd Floor, 
Vithalwadi, Bombay, 2. 

Selling Agents for Yarn : Messrs. Jamnadas Pitamberdas, Ahmedabad. 

Selling Agents for Cloth : Messrs. R. J. Goenka, Hathras ; Narendrakumar Jain, Cal¬ 
cutta ; Harilal Bhikhabhai and Sons, Bangalore City; Jamnadas Pitamberdas, 
Ahmedabad ; Viswanath Badriprasad, Kanpur; Devisahai Hukamchand, Amritsar ; M. 
MohanlaJ & Co., Madras and T. Viswanadh Rao & Co., Vijayawada. 

Spindles: 36,836 ; Looms : 750 and 62 silk looms ; Workers: 2,475. 

Directors: Messrs. Haridas Achratlal (Chairman), Govinddas Maneklal, Trikam- 
lal Girdharlal, Nanddas Haridas, Charandas Haridas, Chinubhai Haridas and Navanit- 
lal Ranchhodlal (ex-officio). 

MANINDRA MILLS, LTD., Cossimbazar, Murshidabad. 

Agents : Messrs. Chowdhury Roy & Co., Ltd., P-49, B. K. Paul Avenue, Calcutta. 
Paid-up Capital: Rs. 17,78,001 ; Looms: 182; Workers: 247. 


MARATHE TEXTILE MILLS, Near Railway Station, Mira). 

Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers : B. K. Marathe & Sons, Ichalkaranji and Miraj. 

History of the Mill: The mill was started with 2,800 ring spindles in 1943 by B. K. 
Marathe and Sons as a complement to their weaving mills with 105 powerlooms at 
Ichalkaranji. In 1950 addition of 2,500 spindles was made. It has been running on 
diesel oil generating set since 1948. 

Capital History : The mill was started with a capital of about Rs. 5 lakhs and is 
being developed with finance from banks. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : From 20s to 60s. Spindles: 5.200 ; Workers : 200. 


MADHAVANAGAR COTTON MILLS, LTD., p. o. Madhava- 

nagar, Budhagaon (S.R.). 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Budhgaon Trading Co., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 15,95,000; Spindles: 12,928; I^oms: 63; Workers: 225. 


MADRAS CO-OPERATIVE SPINNING MILLS, LTD., 

Guntakal P.O., Anantpur District. 

Office at: 6A, Woods Road, Mount Road, Madras. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 30.00,000 ; Spindles : 11.000. 


MADRAS SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS CO., LTD. 

(formerly Madras United Spinning and Weaving Mills), Madras. 

Secretaries and Agents : Messrs. Khandesh Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd., 
42, Queens Road. Bombay. 

Paid-up Capital; Rs. 75.74.000; Spindles: 40,164; Looms: 774. 


MARSDEN SPINNING AND MANUFACTURING C 
LTD., Rakhial, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Marsden Bros. & Co., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 27,31,000; Spindles: 22,244; Looms: 482; Workers: 1,154. 

MASHESHWARI MILLS CO«| LTD. (formerly Ahmedabad 
Cotton and Waste Manufacturing Co., Ltd.), Shahibag Road, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Dhirajlal Khushaldas & Co., Post Box No. 79, Ahmeda¬ 
bad. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 12 00,000; Spindles: 21,032; Looms: 528; Workers: 631. 

MASTER SILK MILLS, LIMITED, Near Chavdl Gate, Bhavnagar 
(Saurashtra). 

Managing Director: Sheth Ramaniklal Bhogilal, 1855/6, Krishnanagar, Madhumahal, 
Bhavnagar. 

History of the Mill; The mill was established in December, 1940. The company was 
converted into a private limited company in 1953. It started with 120 looms, added 60 
looms in 1949; high speed warping and sizing machines were also installed. 

Capital History: The original paid-up capital was Rs. 4,48,800. By capitalization 
during 1946, 1947 and 1948, it was increased to Rs. 20,52,000. The authorized capital 
at present is Rs. 24,36,000. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Weaves only art silk. Siozi, sateen, sateen-flower, tafetta, 
jacquard, jacquard pyas, gold/silver, etc. 

Selling Organization : Retail shop at the mill premises. 

Selling Agents for Cloth : The Textile Trading Agency Ltd., Bhavnagar. 

Looms: 180; Workers: 200. 

Directors: Mr. Bhogilal Maganlal, Rao Bahadur Dharamdas Hargovandas, J.P., 
Messrs. Gordhandas Hargovandas, Ramniklal Bhogilal, Fakirbhai Bhagubhai, and 
Prabhakar Morarji Padia. 


METTUR INDUSTRIES, LTD •9 Mettur Dam. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. W. A. Beardsell & Co., Ltd., Post Box No. 7, Madras. 
Paid-up Capital Rs. 60,00.000 ; Spindles: 24,720; Looms: 603 ; Workers: 825. 

Directors : Messrs. R. Cullen (Chairman), Norman George McCulloch, Clive Ray¬ 
mond Hargreaves, J. Sharpies, W. Harpham, Sir M. Ba’.asundram Naidu, Sri Krishna 
Chandra Gajapathi Narayana Deo and Maharajah of Parlakimedi. 


MEWAR TEXTILE MILLS, LTD., Bhilwara (Rajasthan). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Sobhag Agencies Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 29,98,900; Spindles: 10,860; Looms: 300; Workers: 831. 

MINERVA MILLS, LIMITED, Bangalore. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. N. Sirur & Co., Ltd., 70, Forbes Street, Fort, 
Bombay, 1. 

History of the Mill: The company was promoted by the late Mr. D. N. Sirur, one 
of the pioneers of the textile industry of the country, and registered in Bombay in 
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ith a capital of Rs. 30,00,000 under the management of Messrs. N. Sirur & Co., 
bay. At first it was intended to locate the mills in Madras, where lands were 
bought for the purpose, but owing to the abnormal rise in the cost of building materials 
and in view of the better facilities made available at Bangalore and the obvious 
advantage of co-ordination of control, the location was changed to Bangalore, where 
success had already crowned his greater venture involved in rehabilitating and re¬ 
vitalising the mills of the Mysore Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 
Necessary lands were acquired through the Government of Mysore and the building 
work, which was commenced in 1921, was completed by December 1924 along with 
the erection of the initial complement of spinning machinery consisting of 27,616 
spindles. The first spinning operations were started on 30th April 1925 with about 
400 workers. 

A weaving shed, equipped with 220 looms, was added in December 1927. and two 
years later a further 220 looms and 4,000 spindles were added, so that at the end of 
1929 the mill had a total complement of 31,616 spindles and 440 looms working. With 
further additions of 2,400 spindles in 1935, 2,400 in 1952 and 40 looms in 1941 and 
224 looms in 1952, the present complement of the mill comprises a total of 36,416 
spindles and 704 looms. The mill was also strengthened by the addition of a well- 
equipped dye- and bleach-house in 1934-35 to make them self-reliant and self-sufficient. 
The present labour force of the mill is about 3,900. 

In 1937. on the death of Mr. D. N. Sirur, the mantle of responsibility for guiding 
the destinies of the mill fell on the shoulders of Sir V. N. Chandavarkar, Kt., the 
present chairman of the company, ably assisted by his nephew, Mr. V. D. Sirur, one 
of the sons of the late Mr. D. N. Sirur. 

Capital History : The present paid-up capital of the company is Rs. 29,80,884 with 
a built-up reserve of Rs. 23,20,119. 

Varieties of Yarn Spun : Coarse, medium and fine counts ranging from 10s to 40s, 
single and folded. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Striped and check shirting, dhotis, coating, longcloth, 
drill, twill, bedsheets, towels, etc., to suit all tastes and classes. 

Directors; Sir Vithal N. Chandavarkar (Chairman), Messrs. Pingle Venkat Rama 
Reddy, M. N. Pochkhanawalla, Maneklal Premchand and V. D. Sirur. 


MODEL MILLS NAGPUR, LTD., Umrer Road, Nagpur City. 

Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers; Messrs. Bansilal Abirchand Dadabhoy & Co. 

History of the Mill: The mills were opened on the 14th November 1923 by H. E. 
Sir Frank Sly, Governor of the C. P. and Berar, when the mills started working partly. 
There was unfortunately some delay in obtaining the weaving machinery and also some 
parts of electric machinery. The whole plant could, however, be erected before 1st 
April 1924 when the mills started in full swing. 

This mill came into existence as a pioneering effort made by the late Raja Sir 
Bisesardas Daga and Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy in 1920, when a huge capital of 
Rs. 1,00,00,000 was floated at a time when capital was very shy. Sir Bisesardas died 
in 1941 after seeing the company in a financially sound condition. He was succeeded 
by Seth Badridas Daga who is the present chairman. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy retired in 
1950 on account of old age, leaving the management of the company in the hands of 
Seth Khushalchajnd Daga. 

Cheese and beam dyeing plant, three high speed warping machines, nine cone wind¬ 
ing machines, and two hot air drying and sizing machines were installed during the 
year 1952-53. 

Capital: The authorized capital is Rs. 2,00,00,000 divided into 80,000 ordinary 
shares of Rs. 250 each and issued capital Rs. 1,00,00,000. 

Counts of Yarn Spun: Single and double 4s to 40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Grey—^Plain and fancy dhotis, saris, chaddars, khadi, 
salita coating, maleshia and drill. Bleached—Plain and fancy dhotis, saris, Icngcloth, 
drill, twill, check shirting and chaddars. 
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Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Twill, drill pai meta and chaddars. 
Selling Organization : Shops at Nagpur and Khandwa. 

Spindles: 52,408; Looms; 952 ; Workers; 4,933. 



Directors; Messrs. Badridas Daga (Chairman), Ramnath Daga, Sir Behram N. 
Karanjia, Kt., Messrs. Mangaldas B. Mehta, Manecksha N. Pochkhanawalla, K. B. 
Daga (ex-officio), B. M. Ghia and Lachhmandas H. Daga (Special Director). 


MODERN MILLS, LIMITED, Bombay. 

Managing Agents; Messrs. N. Sirur & Co., Ltd.. 70, Forbes Street. Fort, 
Bombay, 1. 

History of the Mill; The Modern Mills, Ltd., was formed in 1954 by the late 
Mr. D. N. Sirur, to take over the property in Bombay, known as Mysore Mill No. 2, 
of the Mysore Spinning and Manufacturing Company, Ltd., with an authorized capital 
of Rs. 15,04,500, subscribed to the extent of Rs. 6,35,050. Messrs. N. Sirur & Co., 
continued to be the managing agents of this new company. 

The mill started with 22,896 spindles, including mule spindles, most of which 
have been recently replaced by ring spindles. The mill was then being lun on mechani¬ 
cal power. The switch-over to electric i)ower was made in the year 1935. 

With the object of developing the company’s operations on more lucrative lines, 
the immovable property, known as the Bomanji Petit Mills, was acquired in 1935. 
In this unit, now known as Modern Mill No. 2, 10,368 spindles and 400 looms were 
installed, together with bleaching and dyeing machinery for the manufacture of coarse 
and medium cloth. The operations were started in 1938. 

Capital History ; The authorized capital was raised to Rs. 50,00,000 in 1947 and 
the subscribed capital now stands at Rs. 22,13.050. This was done for purposes of 
extension, such as installing a preparation on superfine counts and looms to take up 
that yam. Mercerizing ranges for yarn and cloth and machinery for sewine thread 
yam have also been installed and have recently started production. The total spindlage 
at the two mills is now round about 50,000 and the looms number 644. 

Varieties of Yarn Spun; 6s to 90s, single yam, doubled yam, cone yam and sewing 
thread yam. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven; Coarse to superfine, grey, bleached, dyed and mer¬ 
cerized, with widths ranging from 26 inches to 54 inches. 

Sir Vithal N. Chandavarkar, who is the chairman of the company, is the managing 
director and Mr. V. D. Sirur is the joint managing director of the managing agents, 
Messrs. N. Sirur & Co., Ltd. 

Directors; Sir Vithal N. Chandavarkar (Chairman), Messrs. M. N. Pochkhana¬ 
walla, Jyotendra L. Mehta. Pingle Venkat Rama Reddy, Maneklal Premchand, and 
V. D. Sirur. 

MODI SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, Modinagar (U.P.), 

Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers: Rai Bahadur Seth Gujarmal Modi and 
Brothers, Ltd. 

History of the Mill; The company was incorporated on the 25th February 1946. 
The mill started working in 1949, and the opening ceremony was performed by the 
Hon’ble Pandit Gobind Vallabh Pant, Chief Minister of U.P. 

The hosiery factory, which is a part of the textile mill, started working in 1948. 
When the mill started working in 1949, it consisted of 20,000 spindles and 380 
looms, but the looms were increased to 505 in the same year. Soon after, dyeing, 
bleaching, printing and finishing plants were added. In 1953, 1,840 more spindles were 
added. Cotton waste spinning plant, consisting of 420 spindles and 10 blanket looms, 
were installed in 1951. An application has been made to the Government of India for 



permission for expansion of the mill by raising its capacity to 50,000 spindles and 1,200 
looms. The mill was erected under the post-war expansion scheme of the Government 
of India and is equipped with the latest type of American spinning plant. 

The company was floated by Rai Bahadur Seth Gujarmal Modi, who still continues 
to be the chairman of the board of directors of the company. 


Capital History: The company started in 1946 with an issued capital of 
Rs. 70.00 000, comprising ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each. In 1949 the issued capital 
was increased to Rs. 1 crore by an additional issue of redeemable preference shares of 
Rs. 100 each worth Rs. 30 lakhs. Out of the profits of the company the preference 
shares are being redeemed since 1952-53. 


The authorized capital is Rs. 1.44,00,000 divided into 24,000 preference shares of 
Rs. 100 each and 12.00,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each and issued capital 
Rs. 94,00,000. 


Counts of Yarn Spun : 10s, 14s, 18s, 22s, 24s and 28s cotton yarn, 32s staple fibre 
yam and 3/4s waste yam. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Coarse and medium varieties of cloth in grey, bleach¬ 
ed. printed and dyed, such as dhotis, saris, longcloth, dedsuti, dosuti, drill, mazri 
poplin, chadras, crepe, shirting (striped and check), coating and waste banket, etc. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Staple fibre linen, knitted fabrics, vests and 
socks—olive green vests for military use, etc. 


Selling Organization : Through distributors. 


Spindles: 21,840 ring, 420 waste; Looms: 505, 10 blanket; Workers: 2,800. 

Directors : Rai Bahadur G. M. Modi, Messrs. Devi Dial Modi, Musaddi Lai, Salig 
Ram Modi, Harnam Singh Modi, Hanuman Das Maskara, Murli Dhar, Raizada Har- 
mukh Rai Modi, Mr. Jiwan Ram Tulsian, Raizadas Kedar Nath Modi and M. L. 
Modi. 


MOHINI MILLS, LTD. (No. 2), Belgharia, 24 Parganas. 

Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers : Messrs. Chakravarti Sons & Co., who estab¬ 
lished the company in 1938. 

History of the Mill: 108 looms and 6,908 spindles were added after the war in 1951. 

Capital History: The parent company, Mohini Mills Ltd., was started in 1908 with 
a capital of Rs. 1,50.000. The capital was increased to Rs. 2,00000 in 1910, to 
Rs. 15,00,000 in 1919, to Rs. 40,00,000 in 1946, and to Rs. 60,00,000 in 1949. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 18s to 98s 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris and longcloth, mosquito netting, bedsheets, 
shirting. 

Selling Agents for Yarn : Messrs. Chandrakant & Co., 14, Portuguese Church Street, 
Calcutta. 

Spindles : 23,484 ; Looms : 442 ; Workers : 3.000. 

Directors: Messrs. Kalidas Nandi (Chairman), Chandramoy Sanyal, B.L., Kumud 
Vehari Nandi, Kalipada Mukherjee, Debendranath Banerjee, B.L., Chandulal V. Shah 
and Tara Prasad Chakravarti. 


MONOGRAM MILLS CO., LTD., Rakhial Road, Gomtipur, 
Ahmedabad, 10. 

Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers: Messrs. Manilal Marsden and Company, 
Limited. 

History of the Mill: This company was floated by Mr. Charles Marsden, 
Mr. Ben Marsden and Sheth Manilal Mulchand in 1927. The construction work and 
installation of machinery was finished by the end of 1928 and the mill actually started 
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working in 1929. The mill had originally 23,816 spindles and 528 looms. The mill 
run in the past on turbine. During 1947, a switch-over was made from turbine and 
the load was connected to supply from the Ahmedabad Electricity Company, Ltd., 
Ahmedabad. The mill was fully electrified in 1950-51. The mill installed, during 1949, 
three more ring frames and, in 1950, two sets of combers. A full-fiedged mechanic 
shop was installed in 1949. During 1952, the dyeing department was extended and 
a cheese dyeing plant was installed. The mill at present is equipped with 528 looms 
and 24,872 spindles. 

Capital History; The authorized capital of the company was Rs. 15,00,000 divided 
into 15,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and it was increased in 1949 to Rs. 30,00,000, 
making each share of Rs. 200. The issued and subscribed capital was Rs. 13,00,100 divid¬ 
ed into 13,001 shares and was increased to Rs. 26,00,200, making a share of Rs. 200 
to be considered fully paid up. The increased amount was capitalized from the 
reserve fund of the company. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : Coarse, medium and fine. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris, mull, doria, longcloth, shirting, sheeting, 
bed tickings, drill, sucis, etc. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Staple cloth and yam. 

Selling Agents for Cloth: Messrs. Manubhai Shantilal, Maskati Market, 
Ahmedabad. 

Spindles : 24,872 ; Looms : 528 ; Workers : 2,500. 

Directors: Messrs. Charles Marsden, C.B.E. (ex-officio), Ben Marsden (ex-officio), 
Bakubhai Manilal (ex-officio), Bababhai Vadilal Mehta, Chandrakant Bakubhai, 
Thomas Anderson Marsden, and Chandrakant Chhotalal Gandhi. 


MOON MILLS, LTD., New Sewree Road, Bombay. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Asiatic Textile Co., Ltd., 70, General Assurance Building, 
Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 2,50,000 ; Looms : 875 ; Workers: 137. 

MORADABAD SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS CO., 
LTD., Kundanpur, Moradabad. 

Managing Director: Lala Hari Raj Swamp. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 9,00,000; Spindles : 13,796. 

MORARJEE GOCULDAS SPINNING AND WEAVING 
CO., LTD., Soparibaug Road, Parel, Bombay 12. 

Agents: Messrs. Piramal and Sons. 

History of the Mill: The mill was started in 1871 by Messrs. Morarji Goculdas 
& Co., secretaries, treasurers and agents. From 1934 to 1948 Messrs. Ganeshnarayan 
Piramal were the agents and Messrs. Piramal Gangadhar from 1948 to 1953. Messrs. 
Piramal and Sons have been the agents since August 1953. 

In 1920-21. a new dye-house was constmeted and 13,000 spindles and other machi¬ 
nery were purchased. 

Additions during 1922 to land and building amounted to Rs. 7,75,000 and totel 
addition to plant and machinery up to 1923 amounted to nearly Rs. 29 lakhs. In 1952, 
four weft ring frames, two diesel generating sets, two steam engines and machinery. 


MIN/Sr/y^ 



Wre purchased for Rs. 7,96,000 and in 1953, eight carding machines, one winding 
Tne, one warping machine, nine twist ring spinning frames, electric motors, etc., 
5fe purchased for Rs. 7,39,000. 


Capital History : Between 1918 and 1942, the authorized capital was Rs. 12,00,000 
divided into 1,200 shares of Rs. 1,000 each, and the issued, subscribed and paid up 
capital was Rs. 11,50,000 divided into 1,150 shares of Rs. 1,000 each. 


The authorized capital was increased from Rs. 12.00,000 to Rs. 18,00,000, divided 
into 18,000 shares of Rs, 100 each in 1943. 


During the year ended 30th June 1944, 5,750 shares of Rs. 100 each were issued. 
Between 1944 and 1947 the authorized capital was Rs. 18,00 000, and the paid up 
capital Rs. 17,25,000. 


The authorized capital was increased from Rs. 18,00 000 to Rs. 35,25.000 divided 
into 18,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and 17,250 4^ per cent, (free of income-tax) 
cumulative preference shares of Rs. 100 each in 1947 and in 1949, the authorized capital 
was again increased from Rs. 35,25,000 to Rs. 69,00,000 divided into 51,750 ordinary 
shares of Rs. 100 each and 17,250 4| per cent, cumulative preference shares of Rs. 100 
each. 


Counts of Yarn Spun: 10s, 14s, 20s, 24s, 30s, 36s, 40s, 60s and 80s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Longcloth, poplin (dyed and bleached), voile, mull, 
dhotis, saris, drill, chadars, bed ticking, khaki drill, suds, coating, etc. 

Selling Organization : Shop in mill premises and at Mulji Jetha Market, Bombay. 

Selling Agents for Yarn and Cloth : Messrs. Kedamath Baijnath, Govind Chowk, 
Mulji Jetha Market, Bombay, 2. 

Spindles : 65,448 ; Looms : 1,652 ; Woriters : 6,500. 

Directors: Messrs. Gopikisan Piramal, Babulal Piramal, Sanwalram R. More, G. M. 
Adukia, Basudeo Kanoria and Motilal Tapuriah. 


MOTILAL AGARWAL MILLS, LTD • » Industrial Area, Near 

Birlanagar Railway Station, Gwalior. 

Managing Director: Mr. L. Bansidhar Bansal. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 8,75,000 ; Spindles : 13.424 ; Workers: 388. 


MUIR MILLS CO., LTD., Kanpur 


Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers: Messrs. The Indian Textile Syndicate Ltd. 
lA/2 Regent Park, Tollygunj, Calcutta. 

History of the Mill: Established in 1874, this mill was managed by managing 
directors up to October 1947. It was then decided by the shareholders to have managing 
agents to look after the affairs of the company. The comoany was founded by 

Europeans and the control passed into Indian hands in 1950. The present chairman of 

the board of directors is Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla. 

The mill has an installed capacity of 88,640 spindles and 1,834 looms and all the 
departments are fitted with modern air-conditioning plant. 

Capital I^story: In 1876 the original capital of the company of Rs. 4,(X).000 was 
J 1880 the capital was increased from Rs. 5,00,000 to 

Rs. 10,00,000 and in 1885 from Rs. 10,00 000 to Rs. 15,00,000. In 1890 reserves to 

15.00,000 were capitalized and one bonus 6 per cent, preference share 
f o’ each ordinary share held. Again in 1947, reserves amounting 

to Ks. 30,W,000 were capitalized by increasing the paid-up value of preference and 
ordinary shares from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 each. 

Counte of Yam Spun: For bazar: 4s waste, 8s, lOs, 16s, 18s, 20s and 26s. 
For weaving: I8/14s, 18/18s, 18/22s, 22/28s and 2 8s and 12/36s for border yarn. 
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Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris, sheets, sheeting, shirting and domestic 
goods. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Tents, durries, cotton bags, cotton newar, 
dosuti for export, etc. 

Selling Agents for Yarn and Cloth : Messrs. Kanpur Agencies Ltd. 

Spindles : 88 640 ; I^oms : 1,834 ; Workers : 7,500. 



MURUGAN TEXTILES, LTD. (formerly Murugananda Mills Ltd.), 
Pettal, Tinnevelly Town. 

Managing Director: Mr. G. Subrahmania Pillai, Golden Palace, West Car Street, 
Tirunelveli Town (S. India). 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 5,65,736; Spindles: 12,000; Looms: 150. 


MYSORE SPINNING AND MANUFACTURING CO., 
LTD., Bangalore. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. N. Sirur & Co., Ltd., 70, Forbes Street, Fort, Bombay, 1. 

History of the Mill: The company was founded by Messrs. J. Scott & Co. in 1884 
under the name of the Maharaja of Mysore Spinning and Manufacturing Company. 
Ltd. It commenced working at Bangalore in 1885 with 10.416 spind’es and employing 
about 300 workers. A weaving shed comprising 187 looms was added in 1890. 

Owing to financial difficulties, the company’s mill had to close down in 1893. 
The company was, however, reconstituted under the present name in 1894 under a new 
firm of managing agents, namely, Messrs. P, Chrystal & Co. Owing to continued losses 
the company’s mill had to close down once again in 1901. The mill remained idle 
for about three years with the inevitable result that at the end of the period it was 
left in a neglected and decrepit condition. 

In 1904, while the mill was thus threatened with near extinction, an enterprising 
and courageous young man, the late Mr. D. N. Sirur, succeeded in securing the 
management of the company for Messrs. N. Sirur & Co. He immediately threw himself 
into the formidable task of rehabilitating the m:ll and after a few months of incessant 
labour set it working again in October 1904. Sustained by the patronage of the Gov¬ 
ernment of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, and toiling hard with a band of 
trusted and devoted lieutenants—in particular Mr. N. S. Sirur, a former general manager 
of the mill, Mr. D. N. Sirur succeeded in resurrecting the mill. The subsequent history 
of the mill is one of uniform progress. 


In 1937, on the sudden demise of Mr. D. N. Sirur, the mantle of responsibility of 
guiding the destin’es of Messrs. N. Sirur & Co., Ltd., and, therefore, of the mill, fell 
on the shoulders of Sir V. N. Chandavarkar, Kt., now one of the pillars of the textile 
industry in Bombay, ably assisted by his nephew, Mr. V. D. Sirur, one of the sons 
of the late Mr. D. N. Sirur. 


Capital History : The present paid-up capital of the company is Rs. 27,33 260 with 
a built up reserve of Rs. 56.25,000. The mill is now a big unit consisting of about 
50 000 spindles and 500 looms with an up-to-date dyeing, bleaching and mercerizing 
plant and employing over 3,800 workers. 

Varieties of Yam Spun : The yam spun is mostly in coarse and medium counts 
with a comparatively small proportion of 40.s/60s, both single and folded, in all the 
counts. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Striped and check shirting, fine mercerized suiting and 
poplin, fine dhotis, coating, longcloth, drll, twill, bedsheets, plain and turkish towels, etc. 

Directors: Sir Vithal N. Chandavarkar (Chairman), Messrs. Jyotendra L. Mehta. 
M. N. Pochkhanawalla, Maneklal Premchand and V. D. Sirur. 
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For Handloom, Powerloom & Hosiery Factories 

MADURA MILLS CO., LTD., 

Phone 250 ( 5 Lines) MADURAI Grams : ‘'HARVEY’’ 

Mills at MADURAI. TUTICORIN AND AMBASAMUDRAM 




5,00,000 Spindles Counts up to 80 s 

Specialities : - 

WARP YARNS, COMBED YARNS AND HOSIERY YARNS. 

SINGLE & FOLDED YARNS, CONES, CHEESE OR HANKS. 

Yarns for the Manufacture of 

ROPES-HEALDS-CANVAS-TAPE 


CORD YARNS FOR TYRE MANUFACTURE 


Managers : 


A. & 

F. HARVEY 

LTD., 

Phone: 420 (4 Lines) 

Pandyan Building, Madurai 

Grams: “HARVEY 


London Correspondents : 



HARVEY BROTHERS AGENCY LIMITED 


34, Queens Anne’s Gate, Westminster, London, S.W.I. 














































Well known for High Class Cotton Yarns and Fabrics, Grey, Bleached, Dyed and Mercerised. 


THE MYSORE SPINNING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED 

70, Forbes Street, Fort, Bombay • (Mills at Bangalore City) 

Telegrams; “CHAMUNDI.” BOMBAY — “CHAMUNDI,” BANGALORE 

Leading Trade Marks : 

** Chamundi ” for Yarn, “ Two Birds ” for Cloth. 


THE MINERVA MILLS, LIMITED 

70, Forbes Street, Fort, Bombay. (Mills at Bangalore City) 
Telegramsi^'CHAMUNDI/* BOMBAY. ^CHAMUNDI/* BANGALORE 

Leading Trade Marks: 

“ Minerva for Yarn and Cloth 


THE MODERN MILLS, LIMITED 

70, Forbes Street, Fort, Bombay. (Mills in Bombay) 
Telegrams t << CHAMUNDI,” BOMBAY 

Leading Trade Marks : 

“ Sasla ** for Cloth, ” Two Birds ** for Yarn, 

” Three Bobbins for Yarn 


Manufacturers of High Class and Fancy Shirtings, Suitings, Tussores, Towels, Sheetings, Dhoties, Longcloths, 
Mulls, Twills, Drills, Dosooties, Crepes, Etc., Etc. 

Also Yarns from 6^5 to 60s of Superior Quality. 

Specialities :—^Turkish Towels, Honeycomb Towels, Tussores and Crepes, Superior Drills and Longcloth, also 
Hosiery Yarns, Cone Yarns and Doubled Yarns Manufactured by The Modern Mills, Limited, 
with an up-to-date Equipment. 


Managing Agents: 

N. SIRUR & CO., LTD. 

70, Forbes Street, Fort, Bombay, I. 


Telegraphic Address : ** CHAM UNDI,” BOMBAY. Telephone t 36747 


Centenary Souvenir Advts. 
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THE 


EXPORT 


MARSDEN 


SPG. & MFG. CO. LTD. 

( ESTABLISHED IN 1920) 

MANAGING AGENTS : 

MARSDEN BROTHERS & Co. Ltd 

AHMEDABAD. 


FOR EXPORT OF. 

DRILLS, BACKFILLED LONGCLOTH, DIRECT 
DYED POPLIN, LONGCLOTH, DORIAS, 
VOILES & SHIRTINGS, CAMBRICS FROM 
COMBED OR UNCOMBED YARN 


THE 


•OURSPRODUCTS HAVE REACHED 


MILLS CO. LTD. 

(ESTABLISHED IN 1927) 

MANAGING AGENTS : 

MANILAL MARSDEN & Co 

AHMEDABAD. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA, UNITED KINGDOM, U.S.A., 
AUSTRALIA, AFGHANISTAN, SINGAPORE, MALAYA, 
BURMA, CEYLON, MAURITIUS, IRAQ, ADEN, HONG¬ 
KONG. ARABIA, DENMARK 








MIN/Sr^^ 



Telegrams: “TEXTILE" Telephone: {Sence 4 

Modi Spg. & Wvg* 
Mills C0.9 Ltd. 

Modinagar, Uttar Pradesh 

For Sarees, Dhoties, Shirting, Sheeting, 

Mazri Cloth (latest design). 

Printed Cloth and Linens 

MODI HOSIERY WORKS 

For High Class Cotton Under-vests, Sf)orts Shirts, 
Underweir, Socks, Woollen and Cotton 
Jerseys and Pullovers, etc., etc. 

MODI TENT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

For High Class Tents and Kanats 


Chairman: Rat Bahadur Gujar Mai Modi 

Managing Director: Raizada K." N. Modi 


Centenary Souvenir Advts. 




The 


Morarjee Goculdas 
Spg. & Wvg. Co. Ltd. 

Soparibaug Road, Parel, Bombay No. 12. 


Telephone No. 
60021 (Three Lines) 


Telegrams: 

‘ Mogoco' Bombay 


Established A.D. 1871 

Always In the forefront as manufacturers of 
Cotton Textiles of Quality and Durability 

MineAcii KAoM and otAeA K3£A 

OJudkinr^f B£d iFAeeti., OAxtineiette, 

Qjdluhui and oih&fi QaaJtinqA 

and man^ athe^ ^ine and dupeA^ine 

uuafdeJtieA. 

m 

Agents : 

Piramal & Sons 

Selling Agents: 

Piramal & Co., Ltd. 

Chandra Chowk, Muiji Jetha Market, BOMBAY No. 2 
Telephone No. 33513 








The Hahaboob Shahi Kulbarga Mills Co., Ltd., cuibarga 

Established 1888 


Managing Agents: 

M/s. Dayaram Surajmal Lahoti 

Managing Director and Ex-officio: 

Shri Shankerlalji Lahoti 


A Leading and Biggest Textile Unit of the 
Hyderabad State, well known for its various manu¬ 
factures of Cloth and Yarn, their durability, 
cheapness and texture and having demands all 

over India. 


Established 1888 



HflnChLflLtlflRILflL 


SPG.& MFG. 


COM PAN Y 




LI M I TE D 


FOUNDER 

SHETH ACHARATLAL HARILAL 


Manufacturers of Bleached Longcloth, Shirtings, Dorias, Mulmul, Voiles, 
Dyed Poplins, Printed Poplins, Chintz, etc. 

Our other specialities—Art Silk Varieties, Jacquards, Patta, Taffeta, etc. 


SARASPUR ROAD, RAILWAYPURA 


P. O. BOX NO. 1047 


AHMEDABAD 2 


23AS 
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P. N. MEHTA & CO. 

Importers and Exporters 

Cook's Building, 324, Hornby Road 
Fort, Bombay, I 




Imports: 

Art Silk Yarns: Sole Distributors of Messrs. Nyma, Nijmegen, Holland 
Sole Distributors of Messrs. Sipra, Paris, France 

Cotton Yarns: Sole Distributors of Messrs. Nahums Union Mills Ltd., 
Manchester 

Chemicals: Sole Distributors of Messrs. Monsanto Chemicals Ltd., 

London, for SYTON, STYMER, etc. 

Sole Distributors of Messrs. Nyma, Nijmegen, Holland, 
for NYMCEL (Carboxy Methyl Cellulose) 

Sole Distributors ot Messrs. Wm. Edge and Sons, Ltd., 
Bolton, for LAUNDRY BLUE 

Machinery : Sole Distributors of Messrs. Jackson and Brother Ltd., 

Bolton, for Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machinery 
including Cotton Bowls 

Sole Distributors of Messrs. Pemberton and Sons Ltd., 
Burnley, for ‘PEMBERTON' Looms 

Exports: 

Cotton Yarn and Piecegoods of Indian Manufacture to all parts of the world 
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MILL NO. I 

KOSHTIA (Pakistan) 

MILL NO. 2 

BELCH ARIA (Bharat) 


THE MOHINI MILLS LTD. 

WM knoum iheJUi Quaiitt^ ^MKlucUan 
ifieAxfJt the. nejed Qtoth kotJk IShoAot 6c ^xikiAtan 


Managing Agents: 

CHAKRAVARTI, SONS & CO. 

Registered Office: 22, Canning Street, Calcutta I. 
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J. N. MARSHALL & CO. 

Jeejeebhoy Nanabhoy Marshall, 5, Wallace Street, Fort, Bombay, 1 

extending “ MARSHALL AID ” to Indian Industries 


Messrs. J. N. Marshall & Co. was established in 1926 in Ahmed^ad 
by the present proprietor, Mr. J. N. Marshall himself, who is an enthusiastic 
business man and sportsman. 

Messrs. J. N. Marshall & Co., Ahmedabad, represented the world- 
renowned firm of Messrs. A. E. G., Germany, till the beginning of World 
War n, which later helped Mr. Marshall to shift his headquarters to 
Bombay, from where the organization has since been operating. With 
the end of the war in 1945, the Concern took over the agency for Messrs. 
Skoda Works, Czechoslovakia, who have been known for the variety of 
materials manufactured, from a pin to a railway engine. A separate tech¬ 
nical department was formed in 1946 with the aid of specialized consul¬ 
tants from the U.K. operating on the agency of Messrs. Spirax-Sarco Ltd., 
who, during the last war, had played a worthy role in steam and fuel 
economy measures, which went a long way to help the industry in that 
country to tide over the fuel crisis and at the same time keep up their 
efficiency at the maximum. This specialised knowledge was later put 
to use in this country as well and has ever since gained the confidence 
of the textile technicians in helping the steam industry—especially the 
textile industry—to conserve valuable fuel and improve the efficiency 
of old, out-dated machinery. 

The Company holds several important agencies other than that of 
Messrs. Spirax-Sarco Ltd., the most prominent being Messrs. Cochran 
& Co., Annan, Ltd., U.K., manufacturers of specialized high efficiency 
process steam boilers, which are rapidly catching up with the progressive 
trend towards installing modem efficient and economical boiler plants. 
These boilers give an efficiency of 80 to 82 per cent., higher than the 
average efficiency obtainable with other types. 

Recently, representation has been taken up for specialized packings, 
jointings and insulating materials, manufactured by Messrs. Bell's Asbestos 
and Engineering Ltd., U.K., and Messrs. Ronald Trist & Co., Ltd., U.K. 
The other modem progressive development is the installation of 
the Shirley hoods on textile drying cylinders for sizing and finishing 
machines, which, it is said, makes it possible to speed up the 
machines considerably. 

In April 1952 Messrs. J. N. Marshall & Co. bought over the entire 
organization of Messrs. Samuel Osborn (Indi^ Ltd., Bombay, and since 
then they have extended the sales of Samuel Osborn’s famous Austenetic 
Stainless Steels, High Grade Alloy Die and Tool Steels, Spring Steels. 
Files, Engineers’ Cutting Tools and Steel Castings. 

With the group of Samuel Osborn & Co., Ltd., Sheffield, they had also 
taken over the agency of Messrs. George Turton Platts & Co., Ltd., Sheffield, 
one of the leading manufacturers in the world for one piece Forged Steel 
Buffers for Railway Rolling Stock and all types of Helical, Volute and 
Spiral Springs. By sheer dint of hard work they have captured a very 
fair proportion of Indian Railways’ orders. 


In this group they had also taken over the following agencies 

Messrs. Consolidated Brake & Engineering Co., Ltd., Slough, England. 
Automatic Vacuum Brake Equipment and Spares, Vacuum Exhausters 
and Spares. 

Messrs. W. Peamehough Limited, W., Sheffield, England. 

Woodworking Cutters of all descriptions. Shear Blades, Knives for 
Steel and Non-Ferrous Alloys, Cloth, Rubber, Tobacco, etc. 

Messrs. H. Lees & Sons, Limited, Ashton-Under~Lyne, England. 

Bright Drawn and Turned Steel Bars, Yorkshire Iron. 

Messrs. G. D. Peters, Slough, Bucks, England. 

Electric Arc Welding Equipment, Operator’s Accessories, ’’Lion" 
Brand Arc Welding Electrodes for all types of Steels including Alloy 
Steels and Aluminium. 

Messrs. L. M. Van Moppes & Sons (Diamond Tools) Ltd., Basingstoke, 
England. 

Diamond Dressing^l’ools, Diamond Power, etc* 

Actuated by a desire for further expansion they have within the last 
year taken over further following agencies and have obtained fairly 
large orders for most of the Principals :— 

Messrs. Acciaierie E ferriere Pugliesi, Bari, Italy. 

Boiler Tubes, Seamless G. I, and M. S. Tubes. 

Messrs. Birmabright Limited, Birmingham, England. 

High Grade Aluminium Alloys, Extrusions, Sheets, Sections and Wire 
for Railway and Marine construction. 

Messrs. Compagnie Des Surchauffeurs, Paris 8, France. 

Super Heater Elements. 

Messrs. Ilva Alti Fomi E Accicuerie ‘ D * Italia, Genoa, Italy. 

Railway Tyres and Axles, Railway Carriage and Wagon Components, 
Steel Sections and Plates, Hydraulic Machinery and Equipment, Oil 
Refinery Plant, Mild Steel Black Bolts and Nuts, etc. 

Messrs. Societe Franco Beige De Materiel De Chemins De Fer, Raismes 
(Nord), France. 

Steam Locomotives for Railways, Locomotive Boilers, Railway Under¬ 
frames and Wagons for Gauges other than 5'-6^. 
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MAFATLAL GAGALBHAI 
GROUP OF MILLS 

Associated with the House of Mafatlal. the following units, commonly known as 
Mafatlal Group of Mills, are equipped with most up-to-date plant comprising 
3,63,256 ring spindles and 7,684 looms with Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, and 
Mercerising Plants and Spinning counts from I Os to 100s and Weaving Cloths of 
coarse and fine counts with Plain, Dobby, Jacquard, and Leno Weaves. 

Also associated with this House, GAGALBHAI JUTE ” 

Calcutta, are equipped with the most modern plant consisting of 12,148 spindles 
and 620 looms—cloth width 23-56'; dyeing, calendering and jute yarn dyeing. 

Mafatlal’s other interests include Cotton, Sugar. Insurance, etc. 



Twenty-five Years of MEHTA PARIKH & CO., LTD., From 1928 to 1953 


The firm of Mehta Parikh & Company was established on the 5 th of 
February 1928 in Ahmedabad under the partnership of Shri Kantilal C. Parikh 
and Shri Jashvantlal H. Mehta to deal in textile mill stores. From its inception 
the firm has been dealing mainly in cotton healds, steel reeds, dobby harness, 
wire healds, shuttles, dobby pegs, heald cord, heald piecing yarn, heald staves, 
shed rods (lease rods), striking combs, cotton ropes and bandings, rubber elastic 
cord, pickers, buffers, roller skins, picking bands, beltings, card cans, loom 
sundries, and all types of textile accessories, woollen machinery cloth, 
lubricating oils, greases and wax. 

As in the case of all great enterprises, the firm had a humble beginning. 
It had to face many odds and obstacles in its infancy, but it emerged from 
them year after year successfully, making slow but steady progress. In the' 
early years of its establishment, during the period 1928 to 1930, the firm carried 
on business on a very small scale. It was a period of general slackness and 
the firm was able to establish a footing in the millstores trade with great 
difficulty. During this period the firm was appointed Agents for Ahmedabad 
of Messrs. Nowrosjee Wadia Sc Sons, for the cotton healds and steel reeds 
manufactured by their Principals, Messrs. P. K. Miller & Sons, of Paisley, 
Scotland. It was also during this period that the firm established connections 
with the Standard-Vacuum Oil Co., and commenced dealing in their lubricating 
oils, greases and wax, etc. 

In the early thirties, when all small businesses were threatened with eco¬ 
nomic strife, the firm stood every test and retained its prestige throughout. 
During the period 1930 to 1933, the firm received considerable encouragement 

and was able to establish itself securely in 
the trade. This was the period of the 
national movement, when the boycott of 
foreign cloth got considerable impetus. 
Textile mills were expanded, new machi¬ 
neries were installed and many new textile 
mills were also erected during this period, 
with the result that the firm’s business 
spread and widened. 

The firm began facing increasing 
demands which gradually became so great 
that one foreign supplier could not meet 
with its requirements. The firm, therefore, 
started importing goods directly under the 
trade mark “Robin Brand” from several 
other reputed manufacturers, shippers and 
exporters of England, such as Messrs. Fel- 
ber Jucker & Co., Ltd., of Manchester, 
Messrs. John Starkie Sc Sons, of Tod- 
morden, Messrs. Hardman & Ingham Ltd,, 
of Oldham, Messrs. J. S. Holt & Moseley 
Ltd., of Manchester, Messrs. Robert 

Mr. Kantilal C. Parikh 


Barker Ltd. (through their Agents Messrs. H. M. Mehta Sc Co.), Messrs. T. 
Jones & Co., of Preston, Messrs. C. W. Marsden Ltd., of Manchester, 
Messrs. John Roberts & Co., Thomas Leach Sc Sons, and several others. 

The years 1934 to 1958 were of general economic unrest due to the uncer¬ 
tain political situation in Ae Middle East and Far East. Prices of raw materials 
and finished goods were on the increase and the firm was able to establish 
its business on an increasingly strong footing. During this period the firm 
began importing huge quantities of cotton healds and steel reeds, manufactured 
by Messrs. Jackson & Leech Ltd., upto 1952, through their Agents Messrs. 
The Mill Stores Trading Co. of India Ltd., Bombay, and Messrs. Mill Stores 
(Ahmedabad) Ltd., of Ahmedabad. The firm also considerably widened its 
field of business and prospered well. 

During the war years, rom 1939 to 1945, the business of the firm thrived 
still more and it was able to open an office in Bombay, in the year 1941. As 
years went by, the Bombay Office became the main place of the business of 
the firm from where it carried on its business throughout the length and breadth 
of India. In spite of severe shortages of supplies during the war, the firm was 
able to meet all its clients’ requirements fully and satisfactorily. During these 
years the firm was able to establish very sound relations with several leading 
and reputed English manufacturers and its field of clientele became big, to 
include most of the textile mills, factories, handloom weavers and merchants. 

In 1948, Mr. Kantilal C. Parikh went on a tour of Europe with a view 
to expand further the business of the firm. He visited several manufacturers 
in England and on the Continent and 
was able to secure for the firm an All- 
India Agency for healds and reeds from 
Messrs. Thomas Westby Sc Sons Ltd., 
of Great Harwood, who are one of the 
biggest and the oldest manufacturers of 
these goods in England. 

In spite of facing very heavy taxation, 
the firm was now on a sound financial 
footing. Then the partners decided to 
convert the firm into a private limited 
company and accordingly, on 8th August 
1951, the firm became Mehta Parikh Sc 
Co., Ltd., with the authorised Capital of 
Rs. 10,00,000 and the issued Capital of 
Rs. 5,00,000. Mr. Kantilal C. Parikh 
became the Chairman and the Managing 
Director of the Company and Mr. Jashvant- 
lal H. Mehta and Mrs. Kamal Kantilal 
Parikh, the other directors. 

The firm celebrated its Silver Jubilee 
on 5th February, 1953. 

Mr. Jashvantlal H, Mehta 
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MAYASHANKER THACKER & CO., 

65, APOLLO STREET, FORT, BOMBAY, 1. 


IHIS Firm was started in the year 1908 and has been 
dealing in textile weaving lines, dobbies, jacquards and 
sundries, these being their specialities. 

They have been holding the sole agency of Messrs. 
Lupton and Place, Ltd., for their well-known ” Climax ” 
dobbies ever since they first started in business. They were 
also distributors to the well-known firm of Messrs. John T. 
Hardaker, Bradford, jacquard manufacturers and harness 
builders. Mr. Mayashanker M. Bhatta, who was until a few 
years back the Sole Proprietor of the firm of Mayashanker 
Thacker & Co., is a director on the Board of Messrs. John T. 
Hardaker (India) Ltd., Bombay. Mr. Hemendra D. Dave, 
grandson of Mr. Bhatta, who is the present Sole Proprietor 
of the firm, is also a director on the Board of Messrs. John T, 
Hardaker (India) Ltd. 

In addition to the sole agency of Messrs. Lupton and 
Place, Ltd., this Firm is also holding the sole agency of 
Messrs. Henry Green and Sons, Ltd., Farnworth, England, 
for their jacquard cards. 

Due to a growing demand for " Climax " dobbies and 


Mr. Mayashanker Mulshanker Bhatta, 
the founder of the firm of Messrs. 
Mayashanker Thacker & Co. 


Mr. Hemendra Dolatram Dave, 
the proprietor of the firm. 
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THE METTUR CHEMICAL & INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION LTD. 

Mettur Dam R. S., Salem District 



Managing Agents SESHASAYEE BROS., LIMITED 



The Mettur Chemical and Industrial Corporation Limited (established 
In 1936) was originally designed as a unit for the manufacture of caustic soda, 
bleaching powder, bleach liquor and liquid chlorine, but now the Company 
produces, in addition to all these chemicals, hydrochloric acid, superphos¬ 
phate, alum, ferric chloride, burnt and slaked lime, Vanaspati and refined 
vegetable oils (KAMADHENU), washing and toilet soaps (CAUVERY BAR, 
CAUVERY SUPER and METTUR SANDAL). It is the first fully Indian-owned, 
Indian-managed and Indian-operated company to launch on the commercial 
manufacture of electrolytic caustic soda, chlorine and chlorine products. 
The technical staff of the Company received their advanced technical training 
in alkali factories on the Continent, and in the United States of America. 

The Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Company Is Sri S. 
Vaidyanatha Iyer. A former Board Chairman was the late Sri N. GopalaswamI 
Iyengar, Union Minister for Transport and States. 

The Director-ln-charge Is Mr. K. K. Raman. 

The Managing Agents of the Company are Seshasayee Bros., Limited, of 
which the Managing Director is Mr. V. Seshasayee, the well-known South 
Indian industrialist. 

In the matter of its employee-worker relations, the Company follows a 
most progressive policy. 

Housing has been provided for practically all the staff and workers of 
the Company. An employees’ provident fund, a co-operative stores and 
credit society, an industrial canteen, a secondary school for children of the 
staff, and a dispensary are among the amenities provided for the employees. 

Ample recreational facilities have also been provided. Among the games 
played in the colony are : Cricket, Tennis, Volleyball, Badminton, Ring Tennis, 
Table Tennis, Carom and Chess. A reading room and library, feature films 
and documentaries, lectures, symposia and religious discourses tend to 
enrich life In Mettur in a variety of ways. 

The products of the Company are sold through a network of agencies 
and depots. 

The Company is particularly proud of Its association with the textile 
Industry to which It has the privilege of rendering a basic service. 


A section of the Mettur Chemical Factory buildings, Mettur Dam. 
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BEST COTTON ROPE Mfg. 

( Proprietors: M. J. THANAWALA & CO.) 
THANA, BOMBAY 


M. J. Thanawala 



G, J. Thanawala 



Yj^AY back in J909 two enterprising brothers 

started a small cotton rope factory at Lalbag 
in the town of Thana, Bombay State. The begin¬ 
ning was, of course, modest but, thanks to the 
untiring zeal of the brothers—the late Sheth Manek- 
lal Jugaldas Thanawala and Sheth Govindlal 
Jugaldas Thanawala—the solid foundation of 
this firm of pioneer rope manufacturers was laid. 

With the outbreak of the First World War 
imported goods became scarce, and there was a 
scramble for Indian products, including rope 
manufactures. This helped the factory to put its 
products on the market. Driving ropes were being 
consumed in large quantities by small and big 
factories alike. This demand stepped up production 
and quality was also improved upon. In the result, 
the factory had to expand considerably. 

The year 1920 was a milestone in the history 
of M. Best Cotton Rope Manufacturing Company 
when land was purchased in Thana and developed. 
Soon the new factory building was completed and 
the unit was shifted to its present premises. In 1929 
Sheth Maneklal expired after a short period of 
illness and the burden fell on the shoulders of Sheth 
Govindlal, who patiently maintained the factory 
against odds and made considerable improvements 


in the manufacture of ropes, keeping always in 
view the demand of the consumers. 

In 1936 the Company was deprived of the able 
services of its only remaining veteran, in the death 
of Sheth Govindlal Jugaldas Thanawala, but it 
somehow kept the factory going and adopted its 
office workers as partners. 

In 1940 the Company installed a tubular band¬ 
ing and spindle tape manufacturing plant, which 
meant the extension of the factory. Unlike in the 
First World War, scarcity of raw materials blocked 
the full working of the factory during the Second 
World War. For eight years in succession from 1944 
the main handicap was the non-availability of 
quality yarn in sufficient quantity, which hit 
production. All obstacles were, however, squarely 
faced and overcome. 

The firm’s liberal policy helped it to tide over 
all temporary difficulties and its efforts were 
directed towards improving the manufacture of its 
products. The result was that in 1947-48 a complete 
rope manufacturing plant was installed, which 
enabled the Company to produce quality ropes. 
Meanwhile, the company pressed Government 
to take positive steps to afford tariff protection to 
the industry, which it enjoys at present. 


In 1949 the partnership was dissolved and the 
two sons of the late Sheth Govindlal, Sri Kantilal 
Govindlal Thanawala and Sri Prabhulal Govindlal 
Thanawala, assumed the reins of office. 

The factory, which has an area of about 
20,000 sq. ft. with a pucca built-up structure, manu¬ 
factures the following: cotton driving ropes, cotton 
bandings, tubular bandings, spindle tapes, spindle 
bandings, bundle bandings, rope composition and 
endless bands, jacquard lacing cord. 

The quality of finished products depends on 
the quality of raw materials but the rope industry 
had no choice in the selection of its yarns. In spite 
of this handicap, all ropes, tapes and bandings 
manufactured by M. Best Cotton Rope Manufac¬ 
turing Company stand comparison with other 
makes. 

If consumption in India is maintained, access 
to raw materials easily made available and a strict 
check exercised on imports, the factory can soon, 
we are informed, meet the country’s requirements 
in full and also partake in the export trade. 

The Company’s unbroken service to industry 
is reflected in the 18 certificates it has received from 
exhibitions, 46 from mills, and two gold medals 
and one silver medal. 
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MATHER & PLATT 


The late Sir WiUunn Mather, 

A plan of the original Works in 1840 . 


one frequently hears the old adage that “ a firm is as 
old as the industry ” but in this particular case 
our firm is considerably older than the Indian Textile 
Industry, whose Centenary we are glad to celebrate. 
However, in spite of its age it has always been in the 
forefront with new ideas and developments. 

There are few firms that have held such a prominent 
position in their own particular lines and have done so 
much in assisting the cotton mills of India through all 
their phases of progress. It is, therefore, opportune on 
this auspicious occasion to give a few details of the 
history of Messrs. Mather and Platt, both past and 
present. 

ORIGIN 



API® 


BROWJsr stT SAi^im 


The firm started under the title of “ William and Colin 
Mather ” in Salford rather more than 150 years ago and 
the old print illustrated shows that it was well established 
as long ago as 1840. 

About the middle of the 18 th century it became “Mather 
and Platt” and up to this time its main interest was in 
the manufacture of machinery for bleaching, dyeing, 
printing and finishing cotton goods, although artesian 
well boring and the manufacture of steam engines had 
progressed considerably by about 1870. 

Considerable extension in the scope of manufacture took 
place between 1880 and 1890, all of which have been of 
material importance to the textile industry and all of 
which were originated under the chairmanship of 
Sir William Mather. His photograph, taken during 
his visit to Bombay in 1910, is produced above, 
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which shows the early interest of the firm in this country 
although other Directors had also previously visited 
India. 

The departments which were started between 1880 and 
1890 were the Electrical Department, which was one of 
the pioneers in England in the manufacture of electric 
motors and generators, and the Pump Department, 
which again was a definite pioneer in the manufacture 
of all classes of centrifugal pumps. Finally about 1883 
the extensive manufacture of all kinds of automatic 
fire protection, which is of such vital interest to cotton 
mills, was taken in hand. 

From the Electrical Department’s point of view it is of 
considerable historical interest that the complete electri¬ 
fication of the first Tube Railway in England was 
carried out by this firm and included not only the 
generating plant but even the electrical equipment of 
the locomotives, one of which, we believe, now 
occupies a place of honour in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

LIMITED COMPANY FORMED 

In 1899 the Limited Company known a^ “Mather and 
Platt Ltd.” was formed and about this time a large new 
site of some 45 acres was purchased on the other side 
of Manchester. It is on this site that the magnifi¬ 
cent Works, a photo of which is shown alongside, has 
been erected. 

Both the Electrical Department and the Pump Depart¬ 
ment have made magnificent contributions to the 
equipment of the textile industry but it is only natural 
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Mr. H. F. MatheVy Bomba/y 
Office Manager. 


that their activities have been surpassed by the Auto¬ 
matic Fire Protection Department and the Textile 
Machinery Department. 




Space does not permit the enumeration of all the 
revolutionary inventions and developments which this 
Company has contributed to the World’s textile industry 
and of which India has been only too pleased to take 
advantage. It is felt, however, that a brief reference to 
the most outstanding achievements should be made and 
these include the first really reliable automatic clips for 
Stenters and Mercerisers and since that date the rapid 
and continued development and perfection of both these 
vitally important machines. 



Sw L» E. Mather^ the preaemlt Chairman. 



I 


As far as the Automatic Fire Protection Department is 
concerned, one can say that almost every large mill in 
India and many of the smaller mills are fully protected 
against fire. A fully qualified staff has always been 
maintained in this country by the Company to ensure 
that the industry has technical assistance readily available 
on the spot, and quite naturally, crores of rupees have 
been saved by th^. immediate extinction of outbreaks 
of fire before serious damage occurred. 

The contribution of the firm in the direction of bleaching, 
mercerising, dyeing, printing and finishing has been 
astounding. It is naturally gratifying to the industry 
to realise that, among the many representatives that the 
firm has sent to India, Mr. H. P. Mather, one of the 
direct descendants of the original founder, has been 
permanently in India over the last 20 years during the 
greatest expansion of all time in the Industry in the 
treatment of cloth from the weaving shed to the making- 
up room. The willing guidance, assistance and technical 
advice, which have always been readily given, has been 
greatly appreciated by the Industry. 
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Other well-known additional developments include 
the “ Mather ” Horizontal Pressure Kier, the famous 
“ Matherplatt ” Ageing Machine, which is now surpassed 
by the Continuous Automatic Steamer, Automatic 
Filers for Bleaching Plants and, within recent years, 
in co-operation with the originators of the processes, 
we must include “ Sanforizers ” and Continuous Molten 
Metal Dyeing Machines. 

In addition to the above outstanding achievements 
the Company has been constantly bringing out improve¬ 
ments in all the vast number of machines between the 
weaving shed and the making-up room. In many cases 
these improvements have actually originated in India, 
in co-operation with local mills in order to meet the 
necessities of production. It is, of course, obvious that 
this co-operation between manufacturers in this country 
and first-class overseas suppliers of machinery is of the 
utmost importance and Mather and Platt Limited very 
naturally hope that everything will be done to see that 
the happy relationships which have existed for so long 
will continue for many years to come. 
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An aerial view of the present Park Worke 
at Mara^hester, 













Machinery 

:ORPORATION LIMITED 


Indian Textile 


With the specific purpose of building a plant manufactory to serve th( 
needs of India’s textile industry. Machinery Manufacturers Corporatior 
Limited was formed in 1946. In 1947, the Company succeeded 
ing the technical collaboration of a long-established and well-known 
firm of textile machinery manufacturers in the United States of America. 
This firm furnished MMC with designs for the manufacture of textile 
machinery in India, together with complete technical “ know-how ’ 


in secur 


0 A panoramic view of MMCs Sonai Works at Kiciclerpore, Calcutta, 


• Cylinder being tested on a static and dynamic balancing machine. 


• A batch of carding engines lined up on the assembly floor. 


• Heavy duty horizontal boring machine fitted with a special circular table, 


• A general view of part of the light machine shop 


• Large vertical boring and turning machines in the heavy machine shop 
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Mazda 

Trading 

Syndicate 

Telephones; Office 75339, Factory 73001 

Importers, Manufacturers and Manufacturers* Repre-* 
sentatives of Lai Chimney, Lamington Road (North), 
Jacob Circle, Bombay, II, 

are a well-known house dealing in textile auxiliaries and sizing 
materials. 

Kler-boillng, DesIzing, Wettlng-out, Emulsifying, Finishing, Water¬ 
proofing, Dispersing and Mercerising agents. Vegetable Tallow, Turkey 
Red Oil, Size OH, Sizing and Finishing Gums, Softeners, Cotton 
Spray OH, Blown Castor OH, Glycerine Substitute, Glaze Paste, 
Zinc Chloride Substitute, etc., are the principal products supplied 
to most of the textile mills In India. 

Constant research is being carried on by a staff of chemists who 
are always at the service of the textile industry. 
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Modi 

Industries 

Modinagar (U P.) 


A Record of Industrial 
Development 

Modi Sugar Mills Ltd. 

for Crystal Sugar 

Modi Vanaspati Mfg. Co. 

for Kotogem, an ideal Cooking Medium 


Modi Soap Works 


Modi Oil Mills 


for Perfect Toilets, Shaving and Washing Soaps, 
Hair Oils and Cosmetics 


for " Gun Brand " High Class Mustard Oil 


Modi Paints and Varnish Works 

for Excellent Paints and Varnish 


Modi Supplies Corporation Ltd. 

for Acme Biscuits and Confectionery 

Modi Lantern Works 

for Superior Quality "Sun Brand” Lanterns 

Modi Hosiery Works 

for Knitted Fabrics, Vests, Socks, Pullovers, etc. 


Chairman: Rai Bahadur G. M. Modi 
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THE MILL STORES 
TRADING CO., 

OF INDIA LTD., 

Mehta House, 91 Apollo Street, Fort, 
Bombay 


one of the leading Representatives of well-known Textile Machinery and Stores 
manufacturers, was founded in the year 1895 by the late Sir Homi Mehta, J.P., 
K.CI.E., K.B.E., In partnership with the late Seth Mangaldas Girdhardas Parekh of 
Ahmedabad. 

Since the inception of the Company, Sir Homi Mehta made several trips to England 
and secured representations of well-known manufacturers of Textile Machinery and 
Stores of Great Britain whose connections are being retained till this day. Just to 
mention a few of the several firms whose Agents they are: j. H. Riley & Co. (Bury) 
Ltd., David Bentley Ltd., Wilson & Longbottom Ltd., Dronsfield Bros. Ltd., Good- 
brand & Co. Ltd., Baldwin & Heap Ltd.,]. Brooksbank Ltd., Thomas & John Walton 
Ltd., Hodgkinsons Shuttles Ltd., Joshua Kershaw & Sons Ltd., all of England andChas. 
A. Schieren Company of New York. 

This was the first concern started by the late Sir Homi Mehta who was paying personal 
attention to the affairs of the Company throughout his life. The Company has its 
sales organisations in Ahmedabad, Kanpur, Calcutta and in the South. Through 
the good organisation and the consistent policy of service after sales, the Company 
has established a name for Itself amidst the Millowners ail over this country. After 
the demise of the late Sir Homi Mehta the business has been put under the able 
management of his son, Mr. Russa Mehta, and Directors Mr. Vinod R. Parekh, 
Mr. Gopaldas Parikh and Mr. Zal R. Mehta. 
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he National Wire Heald Works Ltd., was established In June 1952 and 
production was commenced from March 1953, under the direct supervision of 
expert Japanese technicians of the Kobe Wire Works Ltd., Kobe, Japan, who are 
the makers of HARIMA BRAND Wire Healds. Our Wire Healds are sold under 'KEY* 
brand and the quality, finish, and workmanship are equal to the best and have been 
approved by the Textile Mills, Power and Handloom Factories. The prices are kept on 
a most reasonable basis. The output capacity is sufficient to meet a large pcv^tion of 
India’s requirements in Wire Healds. 

The Board of Directors consists of:— 

Mr. Bomanji Hormasji Gotia of Messrs. British Mill Stores Co. 

Mr. Jehangir Bomanji Gotia of Messrs. British Mill Stores Co. 

Mr. Bejan R. Daver of Messrs. Daver & Co. 

Mr. Mohamed A. Hoosein of Messrs. M. A. Hoosein & Bros. 


THE NATIONAL WIRE HEALD WORKS LTD. 

REGISTERED OFFICE; BLOCK 70, 4th FLOOR, LAKSHMI INSURANCE BUILDING. 
SIR PHEROZSHAH MEHTA RD., FORT, BOMBAY I. TELE : 21746. GRAM ; TROPICALS 
WORKS: HILL SIDE, TARDEO ROAD, BOMBAY-7 
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NAGRI MILLS CO., LTD., Post Box No. 36, Rajpur, Gomtipur 
Road, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Popatlal Chimanlal & Co. 

History of the Mill : Established in 1925, the mill was started only with a spin¬ 
ning section in 1926. The weaving section was installed in 1932. The mill is equipped 
with dyeing, bleaching, finishing and printing machinery while an ordear for 
mercerizing plant has been placed. An additional blow-room line has been 
installed recently. 

Capital History: At the commencement the capital of the mill was as under: 

Authorized capital Rs. 11,00,000 divided into 1,100 ordinary shares of Rs. 1,000 
each and paid-up capital Rs. 7,35,000 divided into 735 ordinary shares of Rs. 1,000 each. 

In 1948 the capital was changed as under; Authorized capital Rs. 20.00,000 
divided into Rs. 15,cfc,000—1,500 ordinary shares of Rs. 1.000 each and Rs. 5,00,000— 
5,000 preference shares of Rs. 100 each. 

Paid-up capital:—Rs. 7,35,000 divided into 735 ordinary shares of Rs. 1,000 each 
and Rs. 1,47,000 divided into 1,470 preference shares of Rs. 100 each issued as bonus 
shares. 

In 1949 the paid-up capital was further changed by issuing 735 ordinary shares 
of Rs. 1,000 each otherwise than in cash and the new shares issued were consolidated 
with the existing ordinary shares and the paid-up capital was changed as under:— 
Rs. 14,70,000 divided into 735 ordinary shares of Rs. 2,000 each and Rs. 1,47,000 
divided into 1,470 preference shares of Rs. 100 each. 

In 1952 the capital was changed as under:—Authorized capital Rs. 46,00,000 
divided into 2,300 ordinary shares of Rs. 2,000 each and Rs. 5,00,000 divided into 
5,000 preference shares of Rs. 100 each. Issued and paid-up capital :-^Rs. 14,70,000 
divided into 735 ordinary shares of Rs, 2,000 each and Rs. 2,20,500 divided into 2,205 
preference shares of Rs. 100 each. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : Warp 18s, 60s; Weft 24s, 40s, 80s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Grey sheeting, bleached longcloth, sucis, dhotis, saris, 
printed chintz, printed voile, etc. 

Sales Organization : Branch office at Mulchand Chokshi Building, 3rd floor, 6, 
Vithalwadi, Bombay, 2. 

Spindles: 22,936; Looms: 500; Workers: 1,600. 

Directors; Messrs. Rasiklal Chimanlal Nagri (Chairman), Bansidhar R. Nagri, 
Krishnachachandra Ramchandra Sant. Popatlal Jethalal Bhalakia, and Bhagubhai 
Chandulal. 

NANDLAL BHANDARI MILLS, LTD., Snehalataganj. Indore 
(Madhya Bharat). 

Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers: Messrs. Nandlal Bhandari & Sons, Ltd., Indore. 

History of the Mill : The erection of the mill commenced in 1922 and it started 
working in 1924. Messrs. Nandlal Bhandari Sons were the promoters. 
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High speed winding machines, high speed warping machines, automatic reaching 
machines, humidification plant, printing plant and back pressure turbine have since 
been installed at various times. 

Capital; The authorized and issued capital is Rs. 25,00,000 divided into 10,000 
shares of Rs. 250 each. 

Counts of Yam Spun : Is, 13s, 16s and 18s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Latha, satin, khadi, check, coating, blankets, dari, etc. 

Selling Organization: Cloth shop at Maharaja Tukojirao Cloth Market, Indore 
(Madhya Bharat). 

Selling Agents for Cloth : Directly exporting. 

Spindles; 28,464; Looms: 789; Workers; 2,590. 

Directors; Messrs. K. N. Bhandari, S. N. Bhandari, Chandmal Agarwala, K. Hiralal, 
Sajjansingh, Jamnalal Kimti and B. M. Bhandari. 

NARAIN COTTON MILLS, Bansmandi, Kanpur. 

Proprietors; Messrs. H. Bevis & Co., Post Box No. 29, Kanpur. 

Spindles : 15,000 ; Looms ; 300. 

NARAMADA COTTON MILLS, LTD., Jubbulpore. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Madhoprasad Manmohandas, Allahabad. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 30,00,000 ; Spindles ; 19,000; Looms; 300. 

NARAYANDAS CHUNILAL COTTON SPINNING AND 
WEAVING MILLS (formerly Gadag Cotton Spinning and Weaving 
Mills), Gadag, Dharwar (West). 

Owner: Shri Vijayakumar Motilal Hirakhanwala, 36, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

Spindles: 13,164; Looms: 214. 

NARSINGGIRJI MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LIMITED, Station Road, Sholapur. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Dhanrajgir Raja Narsinggirji, “Dhanraj Mahal,” 
Apollo Pier Road, Bombay. 

History of the Mill: The mill company was registered as a public limited company 
in 1896. It actually started working in 1898. It was first a spinning mill. In 1906 
weaving was added. Today the mill has its own finishing, bleaching and dyeing plants. 
It is being run on electricity, mostly generated by its own power plant. 

Messrs. Gyangirji Narsinggirji, Mallappa Warad & Co., who were its first manag¬ 
ing agents, was dissolved in 1911 and Raja Bahadur Narsinggirji took over the 
managing agency, which he held till his death in 1923. A fresh agreement was then 
made with Raja Dhanrajgirji, heir and successor to Raja Bahadur Narsinggirji Gyangirji, 




:ontinued to work, as such till the expiry of the managing agency agreement 

fresh managing agency agreement, lasting for a period of 20 years, was made 
in accordance with the amended Companies Act in 1938 with Raja Dhanrajgirji. 
Dhanrajgirji Raja Narsinggirji has, however, formed a partnership by taking his son 
as a partner in the managing agency firm and has informed the company about it 
under the provisions of the managing agency agreement. Today the managing agente 
of the company are a firm working under the name of Messrs. Dhanrajgir Raja 
Narsinggirji, of which Raja Dhanrajgir and Mr. Dhairyavangirji are partners. 

During 1937-38 the company had to issue debentures of Rs. 10 lakhs which were 
all redeemed in five years. 

New cheese and beam dyeing plant was installed in 1934-35. 

Capital History : The capital was increased in 1949 (by the issue of bonus shares 
of Rs. 1,000 each) to Rs. 20 lakhs by capitalizing part of the reserve fund. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 10s, 12s, 18s, 20s, 24s, 28s, 30s, 36s, 40s, 42s. 


Varieties of Cloth Woven : Coarse and medium. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced : Jacquard and dobby chaddars. 

Selling Organization : Mill premises. Branch : Shop No. 26, Sir Vithaldas Galli, 
Mulji Jetha Market, Bombay. 


Spindles : 55,488 ; Looms : 1,170 ; Workers : 4,267. 

Directors: Raja Dhanrajgirji Narsinggirji Maharaj, Messrs. Chanbasappa MaUappa 
Warad, Dhairyavangirji Dhanrajgiri, Noel Joseph Anthorpe-Webb. Bhalchandra 
Vaman Mulay and Mangaldas B, Mehta (Special Director). 


NATIONAL MILLS CO., LTD., Gomtipur Road, Ahnnedabad. 


Recently purchased by the Himabai Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Ahmedabad. 
Spindles : 19,712 ; Looms : 496. 


NAVJIVAN MILLS, LTD. (formerly Kalol Swadeshi Mills Co., Ltd.), 
Kalol, North Gujarat. 

Managing Agents; Messrs. Rustomji Mangaldas & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 52,00.000; Spindles: 25,180; Looms: 510; Workers: 1,047. 



Late Mr. Fall H. Mehta, J. P. 
(1897--1954) 


NAVSARI COTTON AND 


SILK MILLS, LTD., 


Navsarl (Western Railway). 


Managing Agents: 

Messrs. H. M. Metha & Co., Ltd. 


Mehta House, Apollo Street. 

Fort, Bombay, 1. 

History of the Mill: On 4th April 1938 
the opening ceremony of the mill was per¬ 
formed by H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Baroda. 


The first chairman and managing director 
of the mill was the late Sir Homi M. Mehta. 
With great vigour, enthusiasm and foresight 
coupled with efficient and enterprising manage¬ 
ment, he raised the company to a leading posi¬ 
tion in India. On his death in an air crash 
on 15th April, 1948, his son, Mr. Framroze H. 
Mehta, J.P., stepped in as chairman and 
managing director. 


When started, the mill wa.> composed of 397 looms and 16,936 spindles. Since 
then, 38 looms and 1,584 spindles have been added. 

In the year 1951, the workers attended to double sides on ring frame from count 
32s and above. In 1953, the operators looked after four sides from count 6(h and 
above. In the preparatory weaving department, a change was made in 1952-53 from 
ordinary winding and warping to high speed winding and warping. 

The mill runs a canteen for the employees, maintains a creche for the children of 
the workers and provides medical facilities for the workers and their dependents. 

Capital History: In the first year of the mill, the authorized capital was 
Rs. 20,00,000 composed of 15,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and 5,000 cumu¬ 
lative 5 per cent, preference shares of Rs. 100 each. The paid-up capital in the 
beginning was Rs. 12,00,000, composed of Rs. 7,00,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 
each and Rs. 5,00,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. In 1948, the paid up capital 
was increased to Rs. 15,50,000 by issuing 3,500 bonus shares of Rs. 100 each. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Medium, fine and superfine counts dhotis, saris, shirting, 
poplin, voile, longcloth, mulmul, leno, etc., in cotton and art silk chirmin. 

A new mercerizing plant and a new printing machinery plant have been ordered out. 

Spindles: 28,520; Looms: 435 ; Workers: 1,400. 




Directors: Messrs. Jal H. Mehta (Chairman), Sir Behram N. Karanjia. Kt., 
Messrs. Shapurji M. Chothia, Ardeshir H. Bhiwandiwalla, Sir Kikabhai Prem- 
chand, Kt., Messrs. Dharamdas Hargovandas, J.P., Madanmohan Mangaldas and 
Navinchandra Mafatlal. 


NEW BHOPAL TEXTILES, LTD. (formerly Bhopal Textiles), 
Chandbar, Bhopal. 

Agents: Messrs. Sir J. P. Srivastava and Sons (Rampur), Ltd., Nishat Manzil, 
Bhopal. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 54,00,000; Spindles: 14,112; Looms: 400; Workers: 934. 

NEW CHHOTALAL MILLS, LTD. (formerly Khadl Laxmi Cotton 
Mills Co., Ltd.), Kadi. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Chhotalal Hirachand and Sons. 

Paid-up Capital; Rs. 2,02,000 ; Spindles : 20,736 ; Looms: 418 ; Workers : 827. 

NEW CHINA MILLS, LTD., Tokersey Jivraj Road, Sewree, 
Bombay, 15. 

Managing Director: Seth Navinchandra Mafatlal. 

History of the Mill: The mill, first started on 18th May 1889 by Mr. Pestonjec 
Ardaseer Hormasjee, was originally named the China Mills Ltd. It was purchased 
by Seth Mafatlal Gagalbhai on 16th April 1921 and was renamed the New China Mills 
Ltd. It was started purely as a spinning mill employing about 800 people and 
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gradually it has grown up to be a composite mill (both spinning and weaving) with 
proc^sing departments complete, with a complement of about 2.500 workers. 

13,032 ring spindles and 33,032 mule spindles. Now it 
has 42,792 ring spindles. It has two sets of combers and another two sets are on order. 
T«vf department was started in 1927 with 286 looms. At present, there are 

692 ordinary and 84 automatic looms, making a total of 776 looms. The new bleach 
house was started in 1940, dyeing in 1939 and printing in 1941. At present they have 
kiers, finishing ranges, drying ranges, calenders, etc., together with an engraving 
department. 

Capital; The authorized capital is Rs. 35,00,000 divided into ordinary shares of 
Rs. 100 each and issued capital Rs. 31,80,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun ; 36s, 44s and 70s warp; 40s, 60s and 80s weft. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Suds, shirting, longcloth, dhotis, saris and voile. 

Selling Organization : The mill has its own wholesale shop at Sir Vithaldas Gully, 
Mulji Jetha Market, Bombay. 

Spindles: 42,792; Looms: 776; Workers: 2,550. 

NEW CITY OF BOMBAY MANUFACTURING CO., 
LTD., Chlnchpokly, Bombay. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

lUstory of the Mill: The Nei\ City of Bombay Manufacturing Co., Ltd., will cele¬ 
brate its Golden Jubilee under that name in 1955, as this mill was formed out of the 
City of Bombay Manufacturing Co., Ltd., which was partly destroyed by fire in 1903. 

Under its present style, the company was registered in 1905 with a capital of 
Rs. 6 lakhs, and the mill went into production as a spinning mill only. For many years 
the company supplied yams to the Chinese and Persian Gulf markets with considerable 
success and large local demands were met, as discriminating buyers fully appreciated 
the excellent quality of the products of the New City of Bombay Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, Ltd. To cater to the increased demands of this mill’s yarns, additional spindles 
were installed in the year 1920. However, in common with the majority of Indian 
spinning mills, the growth of textile yarn manufacture in China restricted previous 
markets, and this, together with the depressed conditions to which the Indian textile 
industry was subject from 1925 onwards compelled the company to turn towards the 
weaving side of manufacturing as well. A weaving shed was, therefore, brought into 
operation in 1929 and the products, chiefly dhotis and saris for the Calcutta market, 
rapidly established themselves as being amongst the finest products of their kind, 
and the mill catered to an ever-increasing demand upto the war years of 1939-45. 
This period necessitated changes in the type of manufacture at the milU but with the 
excellent demand for cloth and yarn during this period, this was accomplished with less 
difficulty than could normally have been anticipated. 

The paid-up capital of the company was increased to Rs. 12 lakhs by the creation 
of bonus share^ and again in 1946 the capital was increased to Rs. 24 lakhs, its present- 
day figure, again by issue of bonus shares. 

Today the mill is considered one of the most up-to-date and progressive units in 
India with an installed capacity of 45,000 spindles and 432 looms which provide 
employment for approximately 3,000 hands. 


NEW COMMERCIAL MILLS CO., LTD., Naroda Road, 
Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Tricumlal Bhogilal & Co., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 50,25.000 ; Spindles : 46,160 ; Looms : 867 ; Workers : 1,496. 
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Directors: Messrs. Ratilal Nathalal (ex-officio. Chairman), Kantilal Nath§|^ 
Ravindra Ma^nlal, Chandulal Madhewlal, Chunilal Kushaldas, Pranlal Bhikhabhai, 
Manubhai Bhikhabhai, and Jayantilal Bikhabhai. 

NEW GREAT EASTERN SPINNING AND WEAVING 
CO., LTD. 

Secretaries and Agents : Messrs. W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

History of the Mill: This mill was started in 1860 and was then known as the 
Great Eastern Spinning and Weaving Mill Company, the administrative work being 
carried out by a paid secretary and cotton-buying and cloth-selling by an agent. In 
the 1870’s, when the Indian textile industry was generally becoming established, the 
company was experiencing difficulties and had to go into voluntary liquidation in 1874. 
A new company, under the present style “ the New Great Eastern Spinning and Weav¬ 
ing Co., Ltd.”, with the late Sir Dinshaw Wacha as accountant, was formed but the 
previous administrative arrangement continued and this top-heavy control did not 
lead to successful operation. Finally, in 1907, Messrs. Bradbury Brady & Co., were 
appointed secretaries and agents of the mill company and subsequently Messrs. W. H. 
Brady & Co., Ltd., took over. Since then progressive prosperity has been achieved. 

Capital History: The present-day capital of the company is Rs. 38 lakhs, compris¬ 
ing 30,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and 4,000 cumulative preference shares of 
Rs. 200 each. 

Today the mill has 46,884 spindles and 1,018 looms manufacturing cloth which 
enjoys immense popularity and demand. 

NEW GUJRAT COTTON MILLS, LTD., Naroda Road, 
Ahmedabad, 2. 

Agents: Mr. Tulsidas Kanoria, 10, Sarat Chatterjee Avenue, Calcutta, Mr. Basu- 
deo Kanoria, 23, Old Ballygimge Road, Calcutta ; and Mr. Shyam Sunder Kanoria, 
23, Old Ballygunge Road, Calcutta. 

History of the Mill: The mill was recently purchased from the Official Liquidator, 
High Court, Bombay, and possession was handed over on 21st August 1953. 

Capital: The authorized capital is Rs. 25.00,000 divided into 250,000 shares of 
Rs. 10 each. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 19s and 24s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Medium. 

Spindles : 32,358 ; Looms : 606 ; Workers : 2,000. 


NEW INDIA INDUSTRIES LTD., Jetalpur Road, Baroda. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Distributors (Baroda) Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 20,00,000 ; Spindles: 12,996 ; Workers: 196. 

NEW JEHANGIR VAKIL MILLS CO., LTD. (formerly 
Venishunker Luxmishunker Cotton Mills Co., Ltd.), Nllambag Road, 
Bhavnagar. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Rustomji Mangaldas & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 23,00,000; Spindles: 31,900; Looms: 714; Workers: 1,413. 
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KAiSER-i-HIND SPINNING AND WEAVING CO., 

f Bombay. 


Agents: Messrs. J. K. Industries (Western India Zone, J.K. Building, Dougall Road, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay) 

History of the Mill; The origin and growth of the New Kaiser*I-Hmd Mill are 
interesting. It was originally started in 1876 by Messrs. Keshowji Naik & Co., under 
the name of Nursey Mill. It was situated very near the Alexandra Mill, Chinchpokly, 
Bombay, which had also been purchased from Mr. Jamshedji Tata in 1872 by Messrs, 
Keshowji Naik. Both the mills were reported to have worked well for a couple of years, 
but in 1878, certain defalcations were discovered in the agents’ firm, and their principal, 
Nursey Keshowji, was tried and sentenced. The Nursey Mill remained closed for two 
years about this time and was sold in auction by the liquidator to a partnership firm 
called Vussonjee Munjee & Co. for the sum of Rs. 5 lakhs. The partnership consisted 
of Vurjiwandas Ma^avdas, Vussonjee Munjee, Munmohandas Ramji and Bhimji 
Govindji. At the time of purchase by Messrs. Vussonjee Munjee and Sons, the mill 
consisted of 23,000 spindles and 375 looms. 

The partnership firm of Messrs. Vussonjee Munjee & Co. owned and managed 
the mill up to the year 1900 when Vurjivandas Madhavdas retired and the remaining 
partners bought up his share. Next year the private-owned concern was converted 
into a joint stock company with limited liability, with a share capital of Rs. 9 lakhs; 
it was registered under the current name, the New Kaiser-I-Hind Spinning and 
Weaving Co., Ltd., with Messrs. Vussonjee Munjee & Co. as secretaries, treasurers 
and agents. 

Messrs. Vussonjee Munjee and Company launched a vigorous programme of 
renovation and rehabilitation. All old and obsolete machinery was gradually scrapped 
and replaced by new machinery of modem type. The needs of expansion were not 
overlooked. Profits were not frittered away by distribution of dividends but substan¬ 
tially ploughed back into the industry. The programme of renovation, rehabilitation 
and expansion resulted in an increased number of spindles of 57,(X)0 at the end of 
1931 as against 24,800 at the end of 1901. The corresponding increase in the number 
of looms disclosed 1,228 at the end of 1931 as against 497 at the end of 1901. Not 
only was there an increase in the number of spindles and looms but the new machinery 
installed was capable of better and greater production. The conversion of the ring 
frames from the three-roller to the four-roller high draft system in 1933 represented 
the latest introduction in the spinning world. Then came the tape drive and the mills 
had 59 ring frames on the tape drive in 1933. The same year the mills placed 30 ring 
frames on individual drives by electric motors and 53 ring frames on variable speed 
shunt commutator motors together with automatic spinning speed regulators. It is said 
that the company was the first among cotton textile mills in India to install motors 
with automatic spinning regulators. This type of drive promised an increase of 12 
per cent, in production compared to the group-drive system. There was considerable 
expansion after 1933. 

The steady growth of the mills between 1901 and 1935 was due to the unique 
enterprising spirit of Sir Munmohandas Ramji. He continued to hold, with distinction, 
the office of the chairman of the board of directors of the New Kaiser I-Hind Spin¬ 
ning and Weaving Mills from 1901 to 1934 and to forge its progress towards expansion 
and prosperity. He was a man of vast organizing ability and thorough grasp of matters 
fundamental to the cotton textile industry, a popular figure well known for his geniality 
and strong sense of discipline. Between 1935 and 1945 the traditions laid down by 
the late Sir Munmohandas Ramji were scrupulously adhered to by the persons who 
succeeded and took up the reins of management. The mills continued to enjoy the 
fruits of goodwill and popularity which its founder had built up. 


The working of the mills was taken over by the present management at the end 
of 1945 and many far-reaching improvements and fundamental changes have been 
effected in the working of the mills as well as in their general appearance since then. 
Actuated by a desire to make the mills one of the most modem and well-equipped 
units, the new management laid down a programme of renovation and rehabilitation. 
Under the strain of war, the plant and machinery had been put to heavy wear and tear 
and needed radical repairs or replacements. 



The programme of improvements did not exclude the interest of labour. The 
entire layout of the mills was so altered as to make available to the workers more 
space for movement. Besides, new roads and a garden were laid out and all buildings 
oil-painted with colour schemes introduced inside the different departments. 


There is a Canteen-Cum-Cinema Hall which, among several welfare activities, 
deserves special mention. The canteen hall, painted in light blue, is provided with 
generous accommodation for more than 500 persons who can dine at the same time. 
Of late they have introduced the staggering system, according to which batches of 
500 workers can take their meals together at a time. Aluminium-topped steel tables 
to which are attached wooden benches complete each unit of such rigs which are 
formed in four rows of sixteen each with four more tables situated on the left. Eighteen 
ceding fans and six exhaust fans along with nine windows in the main dining hall 
provide for ventilation. Seven fluorescent lights plus one central ceiling fitting provide 
the necessary light. 


Capital History : At present the company’s paid-up capital is Rs. 60,00,000 divided 
into 45,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each, and 15,000 5 per cent, (free of income-tax) 
cumulative preference shares of Rs. 100 each. 


Directors : Lala Kailashpat Singhania (Chairman), Lala Sohanlal Singhania, Lala 
Kanailall Jatia, Lala Tej Narain Khaitan and Lala Shriyans Prasad Jain. 


NEW MANECKCHOWK SPINNING & WEAVING CO., 
LTD., Outside Dariapur Gate, opp. Idga Police Chowky, Ahmedabad. 

M anagin g Agents: Messrs. Lalbhai Tricumlal, Post Asarwa, Ahmedabad. 

Paid-up Capital; Rs. 14,99,200 ; Spindles : 29,656 ; Looms ; 628 ; Workers: 1,162. 

NEW NATIONAL MILLS, LTD., Rakhial Road, Ahmedabad, 10 
(India). 

Agents: Messrs. Tricumlal Bhogilal Sons & Co. 

History the Mill: Established in 1932, there were changes in agencies. From 
1937 Messrs. Tricumlal Bhogilal Sons & Co., the present agents, have managed the 
affairs of the mill. 

The mill was equipped with 14,500 spindles and 408 looms before the change in 
management in 1937. At present the mill is equipped with 22,980 spindles (excluding 
doubling spindles) and 474 looms and departments like cheese, beam, dyeing, yarn 
and cloth dyeing, bleaching, printing, etc. 

Capital History: The original capital of the company was Rs. 7,20,000. Under 
the scheme presented by the present management it was reduced to Rs. 1,44,000 in 
1938. Again it was increased to Rs. 10,20,000. In 1948 the capital was increased to 
Rs. 35,25 000 divided into 5.200 preference shares of Rs. 100 each, 10,100 second 
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preference shares of .*is. 50 each and Rs. 6,250 ordinary shares of Rs. 400 each, 
issued capital is Rs. 29,70,000. 


The 


Counts of Yarn Spun : 36s, 42s, 60s and 80s. 

of Cloth Woven; Saris, dhotis, voile. 


Varieties 
chintz, etc. 


mull, poplin, sucis, printed 


Selling Agents for Yarn and Cloth ; At Madras, Calcutta, Delhi and Bombay. One 
local retail cloth shop at Ahmedabad. 

Spindles; 22,980; Looms: 474 ; Workers; 1,450. 


Directors; Messrs. Chunilal Khushaldas, Ratilal Nathalal, Pranlal Bhikhabhai, 
Yogindra Navinchandra, Girijashanker Harishanker Joshi, Bhagubhai Chandulal, 
Ramanlal Nathalal (ex-officio) and Champaklal Nathalal (ex-officio). 


NEW PRALHAD MILLS (formerly Pralhad Mills), Fergusson Road, 
Lower Parel, Bombay. 

Proprietors; Messrs. Amrit Banaspati Co., Ltd., East and West Building, Apollo 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Spindles: 42,159; Looms: 1,003 ; Workers: 1,956, 


NEW PRATAP SPINNING, WEAVING AND MANU¬ 
FACTURING CO., LTD., Dhulla, West Khandesh, near Dhulia 
Railway Station. 

Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers; Messrs. Motilal Manekchand and Sons. 

History of the Mill; The company was started through the efforts of Shriman 
Motilal Manekchand Shet, alias Pratap Shet, the promoter of the Pratap Spinning, 
Weaving and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Amalner, East Khandesh, and was incorporated 
in 1923 and started working from 24th December 1926. 

The company was started with a view to establishing a mill at Dhulia on the 
lines of the Amalner mill. The initial unit was of 175 looms and 7,500 spindles, to which 
were added more looms and spindles in subsequent years to bring those figures to 
1,058 looms and 46.928 spindles as they stand today. 

A sprinkler installation in the rnill was made in 1927, as well as humidification 
plant and dyeing and bleaching departments in 1927. In 1935 a ginning factoiy was 
established. 

Capital History : The original authorized and subscribed capital of the company 
was Rs. 30,00,000 divided into 30,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and paid-up 
capital is Rs. 28,15,318. 

Counts of Yarn Spun ; 10s, 22s, 24s, 26s, 28s, 2/26s and 2/28s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris, shirting, longcloth. 

Selling Organization ; A Sales Department in the mill premises and a branch office 
at 43, Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay. The company has appointed guaranteed brokers 
at Dhulia and Benares. 

Spindles: 46,928; Looms: 1,058; Workers: 2,243. 

NEW RAjPUR MILLS CO., LTD. (formerly Rajpur Mill Ltd.), 
Gomtipur Road, Ahmedabad, 10. 

Managing Agents; Messrs, Bhikhabhai Jivabhai & Co., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 19.87,100; Spindles: 26,784; Looms: 524; Workers: 764. 
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NEW SHORROCK SPINNING AND MANUFACTURI 
CO., LTD., Nadiad. 


Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers: Messrs. Mafatlal Chandti!al . & Co., Ltd., 
Asarva Road, Ahmedabad, 11. 

History of the Mill: The mill was started in 1913, the managing agents being 
Messrs. Mafatlal Chandulal & Co. The agency company was converted into a limited 
company, “ Messrs. Mafatlal Chandulal & Co., Ltd., ” in 1946. 

In recent years most of the machinery has been replaced. In 1950 the entire mill 
was switched over to electrification. 

Capital History : The company was started with a capital of Rs. 3,25,000 divided 
into 1,300 ordinary shares of Rs. 250 each. In 1940 these shares were divided into 
2,600 shares of Rs. 125 each and a further 13,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 125 each 
were issued as bonus shares, thus making the capital Rs. 19.50,000 divided into 15,600 
ordinary shares of Rs. 125 each. In 1948, 15,600 ordinary shares of Rs. 125 ^ch 
were issued as bonus shares. The present capital, therefore, is Rs. 39,00,000 divided 
into 31,200 ordinary shares of Rs. 125 each. 

Counts of Yarn Spun ; 36s, 40s, 44s 70s, 100s, 2/70s, 2/lOOs. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Egyptian, poplin, shirting, dhotis, mull, voile, 
baircord, etc. 

Selling Organization : They have selling offices at Maskati Market, Ahmedabad 
and 27, Govind Chowk, Mulji Jetha Mafket, Bombay. 

Spindles : 47,952 ; Looms : 864 ; Workers ; 2,472. 

Directors: Messrs. Navinchandra Mafatlal (ex-officio Chairman), Kaushikprasad 
Chandulal, Arvind N. Mafatlal, Pramukhlal M. Patel, Yogindra N. Mafatlal and 
Laxmanprasad D. Vasa. 

NEW SWADESHI MILLS OF AHMEDABAD LTD. 

(formerly Ahmedabad Swadeshi Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd.), 
Naroda Road, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. The Cotton Agents Ltd., Imperial Bank Building, Bank 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 29,03,700; Spindles: 38,240; Looms: 848; Workers: 1,655. 


NEW UNION MILLS, LTD., DeLisle Road, Pare), Bombay. 

Manning Agents: Messrs. Mafatlal Chandulal & Co. (Bombay) Ltd., 127, 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay. 

History of the Mill: The mill was started in 1885 by Messrs. Vithaldas Gopaldas 
& Co. as a spinning mill only. In 1911 the agency of the mill was transferred to 
Messrs, David Sassoon & Co., Ltd., who acted as the managing agents upto 1949. The 
managing agency was transferred by Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., Ltd., to Messrs. 
Mafatlal Chandulal & Co. (Bombay) Ltd., on 3rd August 1949. 

The mill originally was only a spinning mill with 20,000 spindles. In 1915, the 
managing agents, Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., Ltd., built up a weaving shed con¬ 
sisting of 816 looms and increased the spindles to 33,000. The new managing agents, 
Messrs. Mafatlal Chandulal & Co. (Bombay) Ltd., have carried out several important 
changes and installed new machinery in the spinning, weaving, cloth baling and general 
departments. These include pneumatic delivery of cotton mixing, prds and warping 
frames, individual loom motors, seven-bowl calender, electric baling press, humidi¬ 
fication plant, rotary compressor and new Sinuflo Economic “Cochran” boilers. 



<^pital History; When the Union Mills Ltd. was purchased by Messrs. David 
isass^n & Co., Ltd. from Messrs. Vithaldas Go^ldas & 

Rs. 5,00,000 divided into 2.000 shares of Rs. 250 each fully paid. In 1920, the ^,OUU 
shares were sub-divided into 5,000 shares of Rs. 100 each. 

In 1929 the mill was taken into liquidation owing to continuous losses and was 
made the proprietory concern of Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., Ltd. 

Union Mills Ltd. was refloated as the New in 

with the present issued capital of Rs. 12,70,100 divided into 127,010 shares of Rs. 10 

each. 

The authorized capital is Rs. 15,00,000 divided into 150,000 ordinary shares of 
Rs. 10 each. 


Counts of Yarn Spun: 12s to 40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Grey sheeting, drill, coating, dhotis, saris, mull, etc. 

Selling Organization : Cloth and yarn selling is done departmentally by the cloth 
shop at the Muiji Jetha Market. 


Spindles: 33,720; Looms: 873; Workers: 2,612. 

Directors: Messrs. Navinchanda Mafatlal, Chairman (ex-officio) Aiwind N. 
Mafatlal, Yogindra N. Mafatlal, Manecksha N. Pochkhanawalla, Kaushikprasad 
Chandulal, Jayantilal D. Vasa and Bhupendra Bhikhabhai. 


NIRANJAN MtLLS, LTD., Falsawadi Road, Surat. 

iu 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Shapoorji & Co. 

History of the MiU: The mill was established in 1908 under the name of Messrs. 
Swadeshi Mills, Ltd, Surat. The management changed hands as under:— 

1912, Messrs. The Surat Weaving Mills Ltd. ; 1930, Messrs. The Tikayaram Mills ; 
and 1935, Messrs. The Niranjan Mills Ltd., Surat. 

In 1908, the company started as only a weaving concern with 220 looms. 

Under the present management looms were increased to 320 in the ypr 1936 and 
spinning was installed in the year 1942 with 7,000 spindles, the same being increased 
now to 9,088. 


Capital History: In the year 1935 the company was started with a paid-up capital 
of Rs. 1,28,000 and this was increased to Rs. 6,00,000. The authorized capital is 
Rs. 10,00,000 divided into 250 ordinary shares of Rs. 4,000 each. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 30s/40s, 2/30s and 2/40s staple fibre yam. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Grey and bleached longcloth, bleached dhotis, saris, 
mull, voile, shirting, etc. Rayon coating, crepe and shirting. 

Selling Organization : Retail shop at Dangi Sheri, Delhi Gate, Surat. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth : Messrs. Shapoorji & Co., Sir Vithaldas Galli, 
Muiji Jetha Market, Bombay, 2 and Messrs. Ratanlal Motilal & Co., Maskati Market, 
Railwaypura Post No. 2, Ahmedabad. 

Spindles : 9,088 ; Looms : 320 ; Workers : 775. 


NUTAN MILLS, LIMITED, Anil Road, Ahmedabad, 2. 
(Established 1932) 

Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers: Messrs. Jagabhai Bhogjlal Nanavaty & 
Co., Ltd. 

History of the Mill: The mills are spinning, both medium and fine counts. The 
spinning department was extended in 1951 to accommodate 10 ring frames, 10 cards. 
1/2 slubber and 1 rover. Sixty-six looms were recently installed, to make 572 looms. 

Capital History : The company’s authorized capital is Rs. 1,00,00,000 and paid-up 
capital Rs. 10,00,000 divided into 5,000 shares of Rs. 100 each fully paid up and 5,000 
shares paid otherwise than in cash (4^ per cent, cumulative preference shares). 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 19s, 24s, 36s and 40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Sucis, longcloth, dhotis, saris, etc. 

Selling Agents for Cloth: Messrs. Arvindkumar Rasiklal, for Ahmedabad, and 
Messrs. Chinoobhai & Bros, for exports. 

Authorized Capital: Rs. 1,00,00,000 divided into 5,000 preference shares of Rs. 100 
each and ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and issued capital Rs. 10,00.000. 

Spindles: 24,840; Looms: 572; Workers: 1,700. 
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1 MEHTA PARIKH & CO., LTD. 

LUPTON BROS., LTD. 


1928 SILVER JUBILEE YEAR I9S3 

Largest stockists of Textile Stores and Accessories 

ACCRINGTON. ENGLAND 


SPECIALITIES 

nCGiyERED 

TRADE ^ MARKS TEMPLES — SPRINGS 

■SPAHD.T- TEXTILE MACHINERY 



ACCESSORIES 


45-47, APOLLO STREET, FORT, BOMBAY AND AHMEDABAD 

; Phones: Office 339S4, 28452; Res. 71392 Grams ; “ ROBINBRAND ’* BOMBAY 
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^ Me NAVSARl 
COTTON & SULK MlUSr 

NAVSARl 


SHIRTINGS 
SAREES 
VOILES ^ 
LENO ^ 
ETC... 


H.M. MEHTA 
£r SONS LTD 

BOMBAY. 





PRATAP MILL 

Amalner 

Established 1906 
Telegram—‘Pratap' Amalner 
Phone—23 

i 

i .. 

Managing Agents: 

MOTILAL MANEKCHAND & CO. 



NEW PRATAP MILL 

Dhulia 


Established 1923 

Telegram—*Newpratap* Dhulia 
Phone—23 


Managing Agents: 


MOTILAL MANEKCHAND & SONS 


Bombay Office: 

■43, Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay I 
Telephone: 24636 . Telegrams: “Pratapmlll" 

Longcloth, Drill, Coating, Shirtings, Towels, Napkins, Dhoties, 

Sarees, Mockleno Cloth, Carpets, Blankets, Chadders, etc. 

CHEAP, POPULAR AND DURABLE VARIETIES WITHIN REACH OF THE COMMON MAN 

/ 
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National Bank of 
India Limited 

Incorporated ift the United Kingdom • {U.stablis/}ed 

BANKERS TO THE GOVERNMENT IN KENYA, UGANDA, 
ZANZIBAR AND ADEN 


Subscribed Capital - - - £4,562,500 

Paid-up Capital - - - £2,851,562 

Reserve Funds - - - £3,104,687 

Hoad Office: a 6 , BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 

West End Office: 13 , ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON. S.W. i 


INDIA 

Calcutta 

Chowringhee, Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

Mount Road, Madras 

Bangalore 

Amritsar 

Kanpur 

Delhi 


BRANCHES: 

CEYLON 

Colombo 

Kandy 

Nuwara Eliya 
ADEN 
Camp, Aden 
Steamer Point, Aden 
Little Aden 

(Sub-Branch to Aden) 

SOMALILAND PRO¬ 
TECTORATE 


KENYA 

Mombasa 

Nairobi 

Delamere Avenue, Nairobi 

Thika 

Nakuru 

Naivasha 

(Sub-Branch to Nakuru) 
Kisumu 
Eldorct 


New Delhi 

Tuticorin 

Cochin 

PAKISTAN 

Karachi 

Saddar Branch, Karachi 

Lahore 

Chittagong 

Agrabad Road, Chittagong 

Narayanganj 

Khulna. 

BURMA 

Rangoon 


Hargeisa 

Berbera 

ZANZIBAR ISLAND 
Zanzibar 

TANGANYIKA TERRI¬ 
TORY 

Tanga 

Darcssalaam 

Mwanza 

Lindi 

Moshi 

Mtwara 

Mikindani 

(Sub-Branch) 

Bukoba 


Kericho 

Sotik 

(Sub-Branch to Kericho) 

UGANDA 

Entebbe 

Fort Portal 

Kampala 

Masaka 

Jinja 

Mbale 

Tororo 

Soroti 

Mbarara 


Current Deposit Accounts are opened and Fixed Deposits received on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

The Bank issues Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques and it offers every 
facility for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business with the 
principal commercial centres throughout the world. 

The Bank’s Head Office undertakes to act as Executor and Trustee in 
approved cases. 

Savings Bank Accounts opened. 


Bombay Branch: 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
Fort, BOMBAY 1 


G. R. WEST, Manager. 
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The National 
Trading Co. 

263, Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay 

The establishment of The National 
Trading Co., 263, Hornby' Road, 

Fort, Bombay, which occupies a 
prominent position in the mill stores 
line, particularly sizing and finishing 
materials, in Bombay, is due to the 
efforts of Seth Mangaldas Hargovindas 
Patel. From a small beginning in 1926 
at Ahmedabad, where the first office 
was opened, his business of sizing and 
finishing materials has gradually expanded to other cities in India. 
In 1932 the Calcutta office was opened, followed by other branches 
In Bombay, Delhi and Coimbatore in subsequent years. 

Seth M. H. Patel received little scholastic education, but 
possesses sound business experience, keen foresight and a deep 
understanding of business problems, whereby he has developed 
this company into a leading concern in India. Their well-known 
products are softeners, viz., Vltolin, OH Fabrolin, antiseptics like 
Microbmar and modified starches for sizing and finishing purposes, 
which are widely used by mills in India. Mr. Patel is also a partner 
in the managing agency of Shri DigvIjayasinghjI Spinning and 
Weaving Mills Ltd., at Jamnagar, and takes keen Interest in 
educational uplift by donating to several institutions. 

The Company maintains an up-to-date laboratory, where 
researches are carried out under the guidance of a foreign qualified 
chemist and the direct supervision of Seth M. H. Patel. The 
Company also maintains technical experts who advise mills and 
give demonstrations In case of difficulty. 
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Congratulations . 
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In this momentous year for’ the Indian Textile Industry, we 
extend to them our hearty congratulations on their completion 
of 100 years’ magnificent service to the country. 

We are pleased to say that, although we have been serving 
the Textile Industry only since 1951, our products— 
PNEUMATIC BONDA CLEANERS for ring spinning 
frames—have secured for themselves an enviable reputa¬ 


tion for efficiency, among the leading mills. BONDA 
CLEANERS are available with both upward and downward 
draft, and can be supplied with independent or roller drive. 

We are already well known as the manufacturers of quality 
steel furniture of all kinds, for home and office use and 
also industrial furniture and hospital equipment, all of which 
are unrivalled for their strength, security and durability. 
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NOBLE 

STEEL PRODUCTS LTD. 

Manufacturers of the famous 

PNEUMATIC BONDA CLEANERS 

HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: WORLI, BOMBAY 



SISTA’S-NP-l. 
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Healds and Reeds Manufacture 

in India 

THE NEW INDIA INDUSTRIES LTD., BARODA 


Late Mr. M. C. Ghia’s 

rpHE New India Industries Limited, 

^ at Jetalpur Road, Baroda 
(Bombay State), was registered in 
July 1942, in the then Baroda State, 
as a public limited company by the 
efforts of the late Mr. Maganlal 
Chunilal Ghia, a well-known indus¬ 
trialist. 

At the age of 18 Maganlal Ghia 
was working in the Khatau Makanji 
Spinning and Weaving Company, in 
Bombay, in a small way in the stores 
department. In 1908 he was able to 
start an independent business of his 
own dealing in dyes, chemicals, 
cloth and yarn; it was considerably 
extended during the First World 
War. 


Pioneering Enterprise 

Interest in Mill Industry 

About the year 1926 Mr. Ghia 
and his friend, Mr. Harivallabhdas 
Kalidas, jointly purchased the Ori¬ 
ental MiUs at Ahmedabad for about 
Rs. 1,60,000 from the liquidators. 
The mill was renamed Shri Ambica 
Mills Ltd., and with the co-operation 
and able management of Sheths 
Ghia and Harivallabhdas, the mill 
began to flourish and is now a 
prosperous concern. On or about 
1934 they both purchased the Maha¬ 
raja Cotton Mills in Baroda and 
renamed it as the Shri Jagdish Mills. 

Starting of a Healds & Reeds Plant 

Mr. Ghia’s most important en¬ 
terprise, however, was the estab¬ 



lishment of a healds and reeds 
plant in 1932. In order to make this 
industry successful, Mr. Ghia went 
several times to Europe and Japan 
to study the working of such plants 
in those places. From 1932 to 1937 
the healds and reeds industry in 
India was not at all a paying pro¬ 
position as quality goods could not 
be made here, but since 1938 it was 
Mr. M. C. Ghia who was able to 
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develop and establish it success¬ 
fully on a profitable basis. The 
Government of India considered 
this industry an essential unit during 
the war and in 1943 they gave 
Mr. Ghia a very high priority for 
securing a spinning plant for the 
manufacture of special yarns for 
making healds and reeds. Mr. Ghia 
was able to put this new plant into 
operation at Baroda in 1945 thus 
making his pioneer enterprise com¬ 
pletely self-sufficient and a new 
public limited company—The New 
India Industries Ltd.—was formed. 

The present Board of Directors 
are—Mr. A. D. Shroff (Chairman) ; 
Mrs. Chanchalbai M. Ghia; 
Mr. Mangaldas B. Mehta; Mr. Bhu- 
patrai M. Ghia; Mr. Damodar M. 
Ghia; Mr. Jaykrishna Harivallabh- 
das; and Mr, B. B. Joshi, A.T.I., 
L.T.M. (Hons), F.T.A. (India). 

Leading Manufacturers 

The consiunption of cotton 
healds and steel reeds by the textile 
industry in India is approximately 
7,80,000 sets and 2,25,000 pieces of 
steel reeds. The New India Indus¬ 
tries Ltd., Baroda, are the largest 
and leading manufacturers of cotton 
healds and steel reeds, dobby har¬ 


ness, elastic cords and heald piec¬ 
ing yarn in this country. The com¬ 
pany produces approximately 55% 
of the total requirements of cotton 
healds and 40% of the steel reeds 
in India. Their spuming plant is the 
most modern type of unit having 
12,900 ring spindles and about 6,500 
dotibling spindles with combers and 
a cabling plant for making special 
type of superior combed heald 
yarns from Egyptian cotton. 

Other Subsidiary Industries 

The New India Industries Ltd., 
Baroda, employ approximately 800 
workmen. In their extension pro¬ 
gramme, a wire heald manufactur¬ 
ing plant has been recently import¬ 
ed into India and it will be in opera¬ 
tion very shortly. Apart from healds 
and reeds, the New India Industries 
Ltd. manufacture a large quantity 


of dobby harness, elastic cord and 
heald piecing yarn. The other indi¬ 
genous feeder industries producing 
raw materials such as heald varnish 
and reed ribs, which are essential 
for the manufacture of the products 
of New India Industries Ltd., are 
also now produced in this country. 

There has been continuously 
an endeavour to supply healds and 
reeds to the textile industry at 
cheaper prices. In 1943 the price 
of healds was Rs. 140/150 per 
bundle on an average but today it is 
sold at Rs. 90/95 per bundle. Simi¬ 
larly the prices of reeds which 
ranged from Rs. 275/300 per dozen 
in 1943 is Rs. 65/-per dozen today. 
There is thus no doubt that this 
essential industry has been of ser¬ 
vice to the cotton textile industry in 
India in the interests of the country. 
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HE CENTENARY of 

■4 

THE INDIAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

marks the close of the first century of the Industrial 
Revolution in India. 

“THE NEW INDIA” 

has played a worthy role in the stability and consolida¬ 
tion of the Textile Industry in India by offering to 
the many mills and factories, large and small, dotted 
all over the country insurance protection of every 
description. "THE NEW INDIA” has always offered 
highest security, efficient service and prompt settlement 
of claims. 


THE NEW INDIA ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay. 
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H. D. Nariman Brothers 

Nariman House, 269, Dr. Cowasji Hormusji Street, 

Dhobi Talao, Bombay 2. 


THE late Mr. Dorabjee B. Nariman started his career first as a 
clearing and carting agent and then joined the Textile Mills 
owned by Messrs.The Bombay Dyeing and Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd., as a senior clerk in charge of the grains department. With 
his experience In the mill line he decided, suddenly in 1899, 
to start his own business of manufacturing stamping inks for 
sale to the textile mills, and floated a concern in the name of 
H. D. Nariman Brothers. 

The stamping ink as produced in those days was in liquid form and 
sold in kerosene tins to a few mills in 
Bombay. This old method was continued 
upto 1921 when the three sons of the late 
Mr. Dorabjee Nariman decided, on the 
result of experiments, to manufacture 
stamping paste in a concentrated form 
instead of offering it in liquid form so that 
It might not only be convenient to handle, 
but also enable the mills to get better 
results and clearer impressions. Only pure 
tap water is necessary to be added to the 
paste to form the resultant liquid Ink for 
stamping purposes. “NORMAN” paste 
requires 4 to 6 parts of water and one 
part of the paste and every drop of the 
Ink thus prepared can be used without 
wastage. Besides, It is claimed that more 
impressions are obtained per lb. weight 
of “NORMAN” stamping paste than 
from several other makes. The non- 
spreading of stamps on piecegoods is of 
great importance and “NORMAN” 
stamping paste is said to give excellent 
impressions on any class of material. 

The quality of “NORMAN” stamping 
paste now produced has become 
popular in the textile line and many 
mills in India are said to use exclu¬ 
sively “NORMAN ” stamping paste, 
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which Is supplied in all colours such as blue, red, black, white, 
violet, golden, green, yellow, etc. Besides “ NORMAN ” stamp¬ 
ing paste, H. D. Nariman Bros, also manufacture writing infcs 
and fountain pen Inks sold under “ NORMAN ” and “ NORIS ” 
trade marks respectively. Their indelible, fast to bleach, black 
and red marking Inks are also used by washing companies and 
in the bleaching departments of textile mills. 

The 50 years* experience acquired by the firm In this parti¬ 
cular trade has enabled them to know properly the requirements 

of textile mills both for stamping paste 
and writing Inks, which are produced In 
a power-driven factory having auto¬ 
matically controlled mixing arrangements. 

Mr. Dorabjee B. Nariman died In 
1930 and his sons and grandsons are 
now joint partners in the above firm, 
their address being Nariman House, 

269, Dr. Cowasji Hormusji Street, Dhobi 
Talao, Bombay, 2, 

Their sole selling agents for the whole of 
India are Messrs. Altex Limited, 147 Espla¬ 
nade Road, Fort, Bombay, I, who have 
their own branch offices at Ramolia 
Building, 2888/1, Relief Road, Ahmedabad 
and 5/127, Avanashi Road, Post Box 
No. 219, Coimbatore. Altex Limited have 
their sub-agents looking after their Inter¬ 
ests In Calcutta, and at Kanpur they 
have Mr. K. Poddar, 15/253, Civil Lines, 

Post Box No. 367, Kanpur. ” NORMAN” 
Brand stamping paste and fast to bleach 
marking Ink are kept in stock for ready 
delivery by all the aforementioned 
distributors. 

Messrs. Heman & Co. are sole agents 
and distributors throughout the whole 
of India for “ NORMAN ” writing inks, 
mucilage, “ Sti-ki-zee,** gums, etc. 
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ORISSA TEXTILE MILLS, LTD •f P. O. Chowdwar, District,, 
Cuttack (Orissa), (Established in 1946.) 

Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers: Messrs. B. Patnaik & Co., Ltd. 

History of the Mill; The mill started with 19,000 spindles and 434 looms. It has 
now a complement of 47,728 spindles and 864 looms. It has also added a full range 
of dyeing and bleaching equipment. 

Capital: The authorized and issued capital is Rs. 75,00,000 divided into 25,000 
preference shares of Rs. 100 each and 500,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 38s, 30s, 20s (reeling), 18s, 10s (reeling), and 6s (reeling). 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Dhotis, saris, markin, chaddar, dedsuti, dosuti and 
dyed, grey and bleached sheetings. 

Selling Organization: The mills have extensive selling arrangements throughout 
Orissa, West Bengal, Bihar, Assam, U.P., Delhi and the Punjab. 

Spindles : 47,728 ; Looms : 864 ; Workers : 3,500. 


OSMANSHAHI MILLS, LIMITED, Nanded R.S. (Central Railway). 

Secretaries: The Industrial Trust Fund, Government of Hyderabad, Hyderabad- 
Deccan. 

History of the Mill: Established in 1922 by Messrs. Currimbhoy Ebrahim and 
Sons, Ltd., as secretaries, treasurers and agents, the mill was registered under the same 
^ name in 1922 and commenced working in 1925. On the failure of Messrs. Currimbhoy 

Ebrahim and Sons, Ltd., in 1933, the managing agency was transferred to the Industrial 
Trust Fund, Government of Hyderabad. After two years, the LT.F. appointed an 
advisory committee of three members, with Mr. C. S. Tyabjee as the chairman. Later 
in 1938, Mr. C. S. Tyabjee was appointed as managing agent on behalf of the I.T.F. 
and the same arrangement is continuing now. 

The mill was working previously with 24,708 spindles and 619 looms together 
with a bleaching and dyeing plant. The extension of the mill was planned during the 
' period of the second world war and most of the new machinery* arrived by the year 

1949 and the erection is complete now with 37,788 spindles and 902 looms together 
with all the necessary modifications and extension in dyeing and bleaching plant, etc., 
so that the mill can work in line with modern practice. A canteen, a creche and a 
dispensary at the mill and a labour colony for the labourers, and quarters for the staff 
are also provided. 
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Capital History: The mill was started with an authorized capital of Rs. 1,00,00,000 
and subscribed capital of Rs. 50,00,000. Later in the year 1950, an amount of 
Rs. 37,50,000 from the general reserve fund was capitalized in the form of bonus 
shares and thus the present subscribed capital is Rs. 87,50,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 6s, 10s, 14s, 19s, 22s, 24s, 30s and 38s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Sheeting, longcloth, dhotis, saris, check, suci, coating, 
mull, etc., in grey, dyed and bleached. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Towels, mosquito netting, canvas, upholstery, 
bed ticks. 

Selling Organization: Through selling agents. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth: Messrs. Madhav Surendra & Co., Secunderabad 
and Messrs. Surendra Arvind & Co., Secunderabad. 

Spindles : 37,788 ; Looms : 902 ; Workers : 4,700. 

Directors: Mr. Vinayakrao Koratkar, Khan Bahadur Nawab Ahmed Nawaz Jimg 
Bahadur, O.B.E., Messrs. Syed Naqi Bilgrami, Nadirsha B. Chenoy, Raja Pann^al 
Bansilal Pitty, Rai Bahadur Srikishen Sookhdeve Malani, Raja GoVerdhanlal Bansilal 
Pitty and Mr. C. S. Tyabjee, O.B.E. 


NIMA TRADING COMPANY- 

IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND AGENTS 
OF MILL STORES AND MACHINERY 

MOTILAL HIRABHAI MARKET, CROSS LANE. 
AHMEDABAD -2. 


Telejrams; “ VINIMA ” 


Telephone: 3M4 
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_ Ormerod, the founder of 
firm, started business in 
1868 as a manufacturer of leather 
belting. He had previously been 
employed as a workman and 
foreman for thirty-one years with 
a firm in the same trade, and his 
two sons, who were his only 
workmen at the commencement, 
had served their apprenticeship at the same works. 


JOHN ORMEROD & SONS LTD. 

GLOBE LEATHER WORKS 
CASTLETON 
ROCHDALE, ENGLAND 


His proud aim was to make the best belting that it was possible to put 
on the market, and as the business increased, he was fortunate in being able 
to place his sons in responsible positions in the works and thus ensure com¬ 
plete control over the numerous vital details of manufacture. The soundness 
of this policy is proved by the position now held by the firm as one of the 
largest manufacturers of leather belting, roller skins and other leather acces¬ 
sories used in the textile trades. 

A department for the manufacture of roller skins was added in 1874 
and extension followed extension rapidly until it was necessary to move to 
the present site, where further extensions have been made. It was then that 
the name of the firm was altered to John Ormerod and Sons, two other sons 
of the founder coming into partnership. 

In 1902, the firm was formed into a private limited company under 
the name of John Ormerod and Sons, Limited, and became a public company 
in 1920. 


he made annual visits which 
resulted in the rapid development 
in sales of leather belting and 
roller skins, as well as buffalo 
pickers and picking bands. At the 
same time regular shipments of 
leather belting and roller skins, 
etc., were being made through 
merchant houses in Manchester 
to India. In the early 1880’s Mr. W. H. Ormerod made his first visit to 
India. The products of the firm were looked upon with such favour by the 
mills in India that annual visits became the rule. Following Mr. W. H. 
Ormerod’s pioneer work, Mr. N. Macleod Selkirk started in about 
1900 to pay regular visits to India, China, Japan and the Far East. Then in 
1916, during the First World War, he established a regular selling branch of 
the firm in Bombay. 

After Mr. Selkirk, the present Chairman of the Company, Mr. J. E. 
Hill, has been paying, since 1923, similar annual visits to India, the latest 
being in 1950-51. 

While these Eastern visits were taking place, the Continent of Europe, 
South American countries, the United States of America, and Canada were 
also being visited by other members of the firm and a most extensive 
export business to these areas was developed. 

Their well-known trade mark —**Rams Head’* —is a hallmark of quality 
and honest value, known throughout India and the world. 


*SL 


The floor space within the buildings now amounts to over 115,500 
square feet. The works are fitted up with all the most modern appliances 
for the purpose of the business in every department, and are electrically 
driven. Many of the machines are of their own invention and some have 
been built on the premises. 


The experience and knowledge gained in this world-wide market have 
been invaluable, and it has always been the constant policy of John Ormerod 
and Sons, Ltd., to place that experience at the service of the customers; if 
they have any technical problems concerned with leather, every effort is made 
to solve them. 


A chemical and experimental laboratory has always been an important 
feature of the works, where the various materials are regularly tested and kept 
up to standard and where they are continually carrying on experiments to 
improve their product. 

At the present time, two grandsons and one great-grandson of the 
founder are full-time working Directors, each in charge of a major department 
of the works. 

About the year 1872, Mr. W. H. Ormerod made his first visit abroad 
to promote the sale of leather belting in Russia. This was so successful that 


The Sole Sales Concessionaires in India (except Bengal) are Messrs. 
Altex Ltd., 147, Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay, 1, of which Mr. Minocher 
A. Bharucha is Managing Director, and who has been selling the products of 
John Ormerod and Sons, Ltd., for over thirty years. In Bengal a similar 
function is being carried out by Messrs. Simpson and Munro (India) Ltd., 
of 4, Lyons Range, Calcutta, 1. 

John Ormerod and Sons, Ltd., are rightly proud of their longstanding 
and happy business connections in India and Pakistan. These connections 
have been founded on service and satisfaction to their customers and will 
be maintained now and in the future by the same motives. 
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Ormerods (India) Limited 

Bank of Baroda Building, Bombay 


Ormerods (India) Limited, Bank of Baroda Building, Apollo 
Street, Fort, Bombay, which was founded in 1917, as textile 
machinery engineers and millstores suppliers, soon developed 
into an efficient organization, and today occupies a high place 
among leading business houses. Since its inception, it has earned 
a reputation as suppliers of reliable leather goods, bobbinsi 
shuttles, woollen goods, loom accessories and various other 
items of millstores and machinery. 

The firm holds representations of several leading over¬ 
seas manufacturers, amongst whom are Messrs. Jakob Jaeggli 
and Cie (hydraulic warp beam jacks and automatic silk looms), 
Messrs. David Bentley Ltd. (calender bowls of all types) and 
Messrs. Nakanishi Iron Works (all categories of finishing 
machinery). In the year 1950 the firm secured the agency of 
the reputed concern, Duesberg Bosson Machines Textiles of 
Verviers, Belgium, and their associate firms, for wool carding 

and spinning machinery, cotton 
waste plants, pneumatic con¬ 
veying and blending plant, auto¬ 
matic oilers, etc., industrial leather, 
card clothing, patented self-strip¬ 
ping apparatus ‘ ‘ AUTO-STRIP ’ ’ 
for carding engines and hydro¬ 
extractors, electric bale pressing 
and washing and rinsing machines 
and wool washing and carboniz¬ 
ing plants. Within three years 
Ormerods have successfully intro¬ 
duced, amidst severe compe¬ 
tition, Belgian card clothing of the 
above makers to a large number 


of mills in India. Other notable contributions have been 
the introduction in India of novel devices—^viz., “ AUTO- 
STRIP,” by which cards are continuously stripped, and 
"PATENTED SELF-STRIPPING FILLET” for keeping the 
flat tops clean. 

In the indigenous field their ” ORMEROD ” brand cotton 
healds, steel reeds, etc., and bobbins and grinding wheels 
manufactured by their principals, Messrs. Mahalaxmi Indus¬ 
tries and Messrs. Grindwell Abrasives Ltd., respectively, 
have proved highly reliable. 

At the helm of the affairs of the firm of Ormerods (India) 
Ltd. is Mr. Gordhandas V. Shah, whose association with the 
Company dates back to nearly 20 years. In his task he is sup¬ 
ported by his co-Director, Mr. D. R. Nadkarni, L.T.M., and 
for giving service to textile mills with their expert advice 
on problems affecting low cost production, suggesting the 
latest innovations and supplying 
machines in conformity with them. 

They have further strengthened 
the link with their extensive 
clientele by fostering regular 
visits by their overseas repre¬ 
sentatives for the sake of provid¬ 
ing reliable advice concerning 
various departments of the textile 
industry. 

The firm has a branch in 
Ahmedabad and representatives 
all over India for catering to the 
needs of the textile industry in 
the different centres. 

Mr. D. R. Nadkarni, L.T.M. 



Mr. Gordhandas V. Shah 
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H. DUESBERG-BOSSON FILS i834.i9S4 

Verviers - Belgium 

“ We clothe your cards and you clothe the World ” 


The DUESBERG-BOSSON factories were estab¬ 
lished by Mons. Jules Duesberg, In 1834 at 
Verviers, one of the earliest pioneers of the Belgian 
woollen industry which has provided a field of 
experience of unestlmable value. They have to 
their credit 120 years of research and numerous 
improvements in the spheres of Iron Melting, 
Textile Machinery Building, Card Clothing 


and Industrial Leathers Manufacturing. With 
the aid of a selected staff of engineers, experts, 
skilled workmen, the various factories of this 
Company have developed, in each of their highly 
specialised departments, products which meet 
the latest modern requirements, particularly 
their superior quality Card Clothing for the 
textile Industries. 


Sole Selling Agents: ORMERODS (INDIA) LIMITED 

Bank of Baroda Building, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay I 
P. O. Box 410 Telegrams : “ Ramshead ” Telephones: 27077 & 27078 


Telephone : 30278 ESTD. 1889 Telegrams : “ ACMECOMPO 

N. E. PUNEGAR & COMPANY 

MILL, FACTORY, STEAMSHIP STORES FURNISHERS 

BOILER SOLUTIONS AND PAINTS SPECIALISTS 

ACME BOILER COMPOUNDS 

REGULARLY PATRONISED FOR FIFTY YEARS 
BY FIRMS OF REPUTE FOR EFFICIENCY, 
SAFETY AND ECONOMY. 

78, APOLLO STREET, FORT, BOMBAY-1 


The Pearl Products Co., Ltd. 

KANPUR AND BOMBAY 

Manufacturers of: 

TEXTILE AUXILIARIES, STARCHES AND DEXTRINS 

BOMBAY BRANCH : 

9, NEW AGRA ROAD, KURLA 



Telephone : 87129 


Telegram : “ PEARLAXOL," KURLA 
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PADMAVATI RAJE COTTON MILLS, LTD., Birlagram, 
Nagda District, Ujjaln. 

Director: Mr. R. K. Birla. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 10,00,000. 


PALANI ANDAVAR MILLS, LTD., Dhally Road, Udamalpet, 
Coimbatore District. 

Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers: Messrs. Bhagyalakshmi & Co. 

History of the Mill: There were 20,400 spindles in 1937, and 800 spindles were 
added every year between 1948 and 1950, making a total of 22,800 spindles. The mill, 
which has its own ginning factory, has had, in the last two years, installed a Roto-coner 
] and a diesel generating set; besides, in 1953, 6,400 spindles were added to the total 

complement. 

Capital History; The issued, subscribed, called and paid-up capital: 

! 4,000 7 per cent, (tax-free) cumulative preference shares of Rs. 50 each, Rs. 2,00,000; 

8,000 ‘ A ’ ordinary shares of Rs. 50 each Rs. 4,00,000; and 8,000 ‘ B ’ ordinary shares 
of Rs, 75 each, Rs. 6,00,000. The authorized capital, in addition to the above, in¬ 
cludes the following: 8,000 6i per cent, (tax-free) cumulative redeemable preference 
shares of Rs. 50 each, Rs. 4,00,0CK). 

In 1947, it was decided to capitalize a sum of Rs. 6,00,000 standing to the credit 

of the reserve fund and utilize the same for the issue of 8,000 ‘ B * ordinary shares of 

A Rs, 75 each fully paid as bonus shares to the already existing 8,000 ‘ A ’ ordinary 

shares in the proportion of one new share of Rs. 75 paid for every ‘A* ordinary share 
of Rs. 50 each. The authorized capital was also raised from Rs. 10,00,000 to Rs. 16,00,000 
by the creation of 8,000 ‘ B ’ ordinary shares of Rs. 75 each. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 20s to 80s ; also in doublings, hanks and cones. 

Spindles : 29,200,624 doubling ; Workers : 1,190. 

I Directors: Mr. G. T. Venkataswami Naidu, Rao Bahadur R. Guruswamy Naidu, 

f Messrs. K. Venkatasubba Naicker, G. T. Narayanaswami Naidu, G. T. Krishnaswami 

I Naidu, R. Subba Naidu, N. Rudrappan, T. R. Narayanaswami Naidu, V. Vidyasagar, 

G. Chinnaswami Naidu, T. N. Rajasekharan. K. Sivasubramaniam and N. Soundararaj. 

PALAR MILLS, LTD., Walajabad, Chingleput District. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Industrial Agencies & Managements Ltd., 8, Second 
Line Beach, Madras. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 5,00,000; Spindles: 13,960; Workers: 112. 

I 

’ PANKAJA MILLS, LTD Puliakulam, Coimbatore. 

Managing Agents and Secretaries: Messrs. C. S. Ratnasabapathy Mudaliar and 
Sons, P.B. No. 150, Coimbatore. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 15,00,000; Spindles: 27,980; Workers: 758, 

f 

I 


Directors : Diwan Bahadur C. S. Ratnasabapathy Mudaliar, Mwsrs. C. R. 
Sadasiva Mudaliar, A, T. Krishnaswami Mudaliar, V. L. Balakrishna Naidu, P. S. K. 
Him Sa, Kambliampatti Chinna Rangai Gownder and C. R. Vasantha Raghava 
Mudaliar. 

PATELL MILLS CO*, LTD. (formerly Gomtipur Spinning, Weaving 
and Manufacturing Co., Ltd.), Gomtipur Road, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Dhirajlal Chunilal & Co. 

Paid-up Capital : Rs. 3,46,050; Spindles : 13,824; Looms : 356 ; Workers : 499. 

PETLAD BULAKHIDAS MILLS CO., LTD., Opp. Station, 
Petlad. 

Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers : Messrs. Motilal Kashandas & Co., Petlad. 
History of the Mill : The mill was established in 1922 by the late Sheth Motilal 
Kashandas. 

The mill was first started with four preparations comprising 14,304 spindles and 
in 1924 one preparation comprising 4,272 spindles was added. In 1951, 10 cards were 
added making a total of 66 cards. About 75 per cent, of the total spindles have been 
converted on the Casablanca A-500 system in 1953. 

Capital History ; The mill was started with an authorized capital of 
Rs. 15,00,000 divided into 15,000 ordinary shares of Rs. lOO each and then the issued 
capital was Rs. 10,00,000 divided into 10,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. 

In 1944-45, the authorized capital was reduced to Rs. 10,00,000 and issued capital 
to Rs. 5,00,000 by the return of capital. In 1948, the authorized capital was increased 
to Rs. 30,00,000 and the issued capital to Rs. 10,00,000 by capitalization of Rs. 5,00,000 
from the reserve fund. 

In 1949, the issued capital was again raised to Rs. 19,00,000 (divided into 10,000 
ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and 10,000 redeemable cumulative preference shares 
of Rs. 90 each) by capitalization of Rs. 9,00,000 from the reserve fund. 

Counts of Ywn Spun : Single, double and mainfold yarns of counts ranging from 
14s to 28s on hanks, cheeses and cones and staple yam of various counts. 

Spindles : 18,160 ; Workers : 780. 

Directors : Messrs. Govinddas Maneklal (Chairman), Bhagabhai Chunilal, Nanddas 
Haridas, Hiralal Motilal, Madanlal Nathalal and Haridas Motilal. 

PHOENIX MILLS, LTD* (formerly Britannia Mills), Tulsi Pipe Roadr 
Lower Parel, Bombay. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Ramnarain Sons Ltd., Imperial Bank Building, Bank 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Paid-up Capital : Rs. 48,00,000 ; Spindles : 55,228 ; Looms : 1,190 ; Workers : 1,830. 
Directors : Messrs. Ramniwas Ramnarain, Madanmohan Ramnarain, Dinsha 
K. Daji, D. M. Khatau, C. P. Wadia and Radhakrishna Ramnarain. 
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•AR MILLS, LTD. (formerly Toyo Podar Cotton Mills Ltd.), 
^sle Road, Bombay. 


Managing Agents: Messrs. Podar Sons Ltd., Podar Chambers, Parsee Bazar Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 


Paid-up Capital. Rs. 50,00,000 ; Spindles : 32,600 ; Looms; 930 ; Workers : 2,000. 

Directors; Sir Purushotamdas, Thakurdas, K.B.E., C.I.E (Chairman), Shri Ram- 
eswardas Birla, J.P., Sir Behram N. Karanjia, Messjre. Ramnath Anandilal Podar, J.P. 
<ex-officio), M. L. Tapnriah, Tanubhai D. Desai and Ganeshnarayan R. Podar 
(ex-officio). 


POLLACHI BAGYALAKSHMI MILLS, LTD., Udamalpet Road, 
Pollachi. (Established in 1951.) 

Managing Directors: Messrs. S. Rm. Ramaswamy Chettiar and S. Rm. Sathappa 
Chettiar. 

Capital: The authorized and issued capital is Rs. 4,50,000 divided into 4,500 
ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 36s. 

Selling Organization : Retail yarn sales depot at Salem. 

Spindles : 8,424 ; Workers; 340. 


PRABHA MILLS (formerly Viramgam Mills Ltd.) (With Receiver), 
Fulwadi Road, Viramgam. 

Court Receiver, High Court, Bombay. 

Spindles: 23,688 ; Looms: 558; Workers: 1,054. 


PRAKASH COTTON MILLS, LTD. (forme riy Seksaria Cotton 
Mill No. 2), Fergusson Road, Lower Parel, Bombay. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Seksaria Industries Ltd., Seksaria Chamber, 139, 
Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 49,47,000; Spindles: 25,676; Looms: 536; Workers: 1,263. 



PRATAP SPINNING, WEAVING AND MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO., LTD., Amalner (East Khandesh 
District). 


Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents; Messrs. Motilal 
Manekchand and Company, Pratapnagar. 


History of the Mill; The company was promoted 
through the efforts of Shriman Motilal Maneckchand Shet 
and was incorporated on 13th August, 1906. 


Shri Motilal Manekchand 
Shet 


The company was started as a result of the swadeshi 
movement in those days with a view to manufacturing 
cloth from cotton of local growth. The initial unit was 
of 402 looms and 14,056 spindles, to which were added 
more looms and spindles in subsequent years to bring 
them up to 1,100 looms and 49,430 spindles, as they 
stand today. 


Sprinkler installation followed in 1916, and the Mill No. 2 started working in 
1922. A ginning factory started working in 1927, and a humidification plant was in¬ 
stalled in 1949. A dining shed and dyeing and bleaching departments were installed 
in 1940. 

Capital History; The original authorized and paid-up capital of the company was 
Rs. 10,00,000 divided into 10,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each, which was increased 
to Rs. 15,00,000 by the issue of 5,000 more shares of Rs. 100 each. In 1948, the 
general body decided to issue 15,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each by making appro¬ 
priations from the reserve fund and give the same to the existing shareholders as fully 
paid up bonus shares. The authorized, issued, subscribed and paid-up capital of the 
company is thus Rs. 30,00,000. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 10s to 30s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Longcloth, drill, dedsuti, dhotis (white and fancy 
bordered), saris (white and fancy bordered), cotton dyed shirting and check. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced : Towels, napkins, blankets, bed-sheets, carpets 
and mosquito nets. 

Selling Organization ; Sales department, through which all sales are effected. The 
company has an agency in Amritsar, two shops at Kanpur and Delhi and a branch 
office at 43, Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay. Besides these, there is a retail cloth shop 
in the mill premises at Amalner. 

Spindles: 49,430; Looms: 1,100, Workers: 2,412. 

PREM SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS, LTD., Ujhani 
District, Budaum. 

Secretary ; Mr. L. Kailas Chandra Soni. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 15,72,900; Spindles: 17,600; Workers; 424. 

PREMIER MILLS (C.B.E.), LTD., Pulankinar, P. O. Udamalpet. 

Managing Agents; Messrs. K. Narayanaswamy Naidu & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 12,50,000; Spindles: 17,280; Workers: 347. 

Directors: Messrs. G. Venkataswamy Naidu, R. Bheema Naidu K. Narayanaswamy 
Naidu, G. K. Devarajulu Naidu, V. N. Ramachandran, A. M. Ramaswamy Chettiar, 
S. R. P. Ponnuswamy Chettiar, A. L. Govindarajulu Naidu, P. B. Kotak, G. R. Ven- 
katesan, G. Ramaswamy Naidu, V. K. Seethapathy, N. Damotharan, G. V. Deshpande, 
Bar-at-Law. (Debenture Director), M. T. Raju, Bar-at-Law. I.C.S. (Government 
Director). 

PUDUKOTAH TEXTILES, LTD., Namanasamudram (S. Rly.)» 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Emcete and Sons (Pudukotah), Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 14,44.325 ; Spindles : 12,060 ; Looms : 126 ; .Workers : 250. 


PULGAON COTTON MILLS, LIMITED, Pulgaon (Madhya 
Pradesh). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Hardayal Sons, 59, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 
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History of the Mill: A public limited company under the name and style of the 
Pulgaon Cotton Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Company, Ltd. established and 
first started this mill in 1890. The above company managed the mill from 1890 to 
1937, and the affairs were controlled directly by the board of directors, without appoint¬ 
ing any managing agents. From time to time a managing director was elected from 
among the members of the board of directors, who was also entrusted with control over 
the affairs. The operations of the company came to a standstill in 1933 and the mill went 
into liquidation, under which it remained upto 1937, when the present management 
bought the mill and named it Pulgaon Cotton Mills Ltd. 

After the new management took over the mill, various alterations and changes 
have been effected in the last five years since 1949. The old ring frames have been 
converted from band to tape drive and into Casablanca high draft system; 4,800 new 
ring spindles and 247 new looms have been added, along with the installation of one 
new line in blow room, 16 cards and various machines in the spinning preparatory 
departments. Similarly, modem high speed machines in winding, warping and sizing 
departments and 420 spindles in Universal winding have been added. An up-to-date 
humidification plant has been installed both in spinning and weaving departments. The 
motive power has been changed from steam to electric supply from Khaperkheda Grid 
Scheme. The structure of the mill building has been considerably altered and new 
premises have been constructed, thus changing the entire mill into a modern and up- 
to-date unit. A fully equipped hospital for the use of the workers and well-ventilated 
labour chawls for their accommodation have also been constructed. The present 
management has spent over Rs. 30 lakhs on all the above items, as a result whereof 
the mill at present has come to the level of a standard unit, capable of standing in 
competition with any well-established large mill. 

Capital History: When the new company took over the mill in 1938, its authorized 
capital was Rs. 10 lakhs. In 1947, the authorized capital went up to Rs. 25 lakhs and 
similarly, in 1948, the issued capital was raised by Rs. 20 lakhs more, i.e., up to Rs. 25 
lakhs. From a subscribed and paid-up capital of Rs. 1,44,800 in 1939, the figure rose 
to Rs. 15 lakhs in 1949. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 10s to 20s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Sheeting, longcloth, saris, dhotis, chaddars, shirting, 
drill, mazri cloth and jacquard chaddars. 

Selling Agents for Yarn and Cloth: Messrs. Textile Agents Limited, Pulgaon. 

Spindles : 22,040 ; Looms : 492 ; Workers : 1,600. 



PULLICCAR MILLS, LTD. Tiruchengode (Salem Dist.). 

Agents; Messrs. V. V. C. R. Viapuri Mudaliar and Sons. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 4 66,500 ; Spindles: 12,900 ; Workers: 227. 


PUNJAB CLOTH MILLS, LTD., Bhiwani. 


Managing Agent: Mr. Radhakrishen Puranmal, 20, Tarachand Dutt Street, Calcutta. 
Paid-up Capital: Rs. 11,00,000; Spindles: 11,000; Looms: 275; Wcrkere: 597. 


Sl 


PALANI ANDAVAR 
MILLS LIMITED 

Udamalpet, Coimbatore District 

Telegrams: ‘ ‘ ANDAVAR '' 

Telephone: 61 

• 

Counts Spun 

26s, 30s, 40s and Doublings in 

Hanks and Cones. Please look out 
for “ Balasubramaniar ” Trade Mark 

• 

Spindles: 29,824 

• 

Managing Agents: 

BAGHYALAKSHMI & CO. 

Udamalpet 












VIONVi® 



THE PULGAON 
COTTON MILLS LTO. 
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The Punjab Cloth Mills Ltd 


Established 1938 

BHIWANI (Hissar District, East Punjab) 
Telegrams: "SWADESHI Telephone: 14 


Managing Agents: 

RADHAKISHAN PURANMAL 

20, Tarachand Dutt Street, CALCUTTA 


JUamifa^luAeAi of- iPjupeAicJi QucdUi^ 6otton- OzAdtittiu and yain 


Number of Spindles installed: 11,000. Number of Looms installed: 275. 
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THE PODAR MILLS, LTD., 

Bombay. 

The late Seth Anandilal Podar, founder of the well- 
known firm of Messrs. Anandilal Podar & Co., was the 
first Indian to associate with the Japanese in promoting 
and working a cotton mill in this country. This mill is 
today known as The Podar Mills Ltd. Seth Anandilalji 
was originally associated with the Japanese firm of 
Messrs. Toyo Menka Kaisha Ltd., Bombay, in the cotton 
trade, and with the purchase of the then Diamond 
Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., at Delisle Road, 
Bombay, in the year 1926, the name of a Japanese 
syndicate was included for the first time in the list of 
the Millowners’ Association. 

The Company, originally promoted in 1890 by Messrs. 
Rangildas Bhukhandas, as Hope Mills, was, after a couple 
of intermediate changes, acquired by the late Seth Anandilal 
Podar in collaboration with the Japanese firm named 
above and was then designated as the Toyo Podar Cotton 
Mills, Ltd. This joint enterprise continued till May 1938, 
when Seth Anandilal Podar took over the Japanese in¬ 
terest in the concern and on 8th February 1939, the name 
of the Company was changed from the Toyo Podar Cotton 
Mills, Ltd., to its present name. The Podar Mills, Ltd. 

Ever since then the Company has had smooth sailing 
and has set up a tradition for efficient management, 
Messrs. Podar Sons, Ltd., are the present Managing Agents 
and under them the Company has prospered, paying 
handsome dividends and bonuses to the shareholders. 

At present the Company has an authorized and fully 
paid-up capital of Rs. 50 lakhs, which represents the 
originally subscribed amount of Rs. 20 lakhs and the 
further capitalization of Reserves to the tune of Rs. 30 
lakhs by the issue of Bonus shares. 
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Statue of Seth Anandilal Podar, J,P,, erected as a tribute by 
the City of Bombay, at Sir Phirozshah Mehta Gardens, Bombay. 

The Podar Mills manufacture Dhotis, Longcloth, 
Sheeting, Drill, etc., concentrating only on coarse and 
medium counts. Its products have a wide demand in both 
local and export markets. 
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The History and Beginning of 


J. W. & H. PLATT Ltd., Harrow, England 
Platt Freres, Roubaix, France 


The manufacture of saw tooth wires and 
the development of metallic card clothing 

Over 100 years ago Samuel Platt started the firm from which J. W, & H. 
Platt Ltd., Harrow, and Platt Freres, Roubaix, France, have developed, 
and it was just about this time (1849) that Mr. F. Calvert first invented 
saw tooth wires. Samuel Platt and then his three sons, John, William and 
Hemy, were quick to see the possibilities of these saw tooth wires and 
their application to many textile rollers, and in fact manufactured for 
Mm. Merelle and Mr. Morel the first toothed wires for their experi¬ 
ments in covering burring rollers. 

They also made the first serrated wires with electrically hardened points 
in 1895 (patent No. 244,605) and were the first to manufacture the angle 
type of wire for wooden drums. 

In the year 1924 use of saw tooth or serrated wires on the cylinders and 
doffers of carding engines was originally developed by the three brothers 
Platt, and patents for the invention were taken out all over the world 
covering not only the clothing itself but its application to the cylinders, 
doffers workers and flats of all types of carding engines; the use of 
serrated wires known as PLATTS’ PATENT METALLIC CARD 
CLOTHING is said to increase production and regularity of yarn. 

Full technical details will be gladly given by Messrs. H. S. Cox & Co., 
Ltd., 24 Rampart Row, Fort, Bombay (P. O. Box 427). 

The Textile Appliances and Instruments Co. 81 Alkapuri, Baroda, and 
The Eagle Star Trading Corporation, Sir Vithaldas Chambers, 16 Apollo 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Platts’ Metallic Clothing is good for all types of man-made synthetic 
fibres. The fibres are all carried forward to the web and there is no 
stripping waste. 
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P. & HART BROTHERS 

Podar Chambers, 109, Parsi Bazar Street, Fort, Bombay 1 



Mr. Kanchhodlal 
P. Pancha) 


The firm of P. & Hart Brothers, 
whose Managing Director is 
Mr. Ranchhodlal P. Panchal, was 
established in 1919. They are dealers 
in mill-stores and accessories spe¬ 
cially imported by them from foreign 
countries. They are manufacturers 
of textile machinery and spare parts 
of durability and good finish, which 
they supply to most of the well- 
known mills in India running under 
Indian and European management. 
Mr. Panchal has several times visited 
England and other Continental coun¬ 
tries such as France, Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy and also Japan 
with the object of studying the 
technique of manufacturing durable 
spare parts cheaply and eco¬ 
nomically. He last visited England 
and other countries in April 1953 
and the experience gained in these 
foreign countries and keeping him¬ 
self in constant touch with them 
have helped him greatly in the 
manufacturing side of the firm’s 
business. Mr. Ranchhodlal Panchal 
now proposes to expand his factory 
by installing the latest machinery for 
precision work. 

















Mr. D. C. KARAKA 

Managing Agent 

PICKERS LIMITED 

President, All-India Picker and 
Textile Leather Mcmufacturers’ 
Association 


PICKERS LIMITED 




PIONEERS IN THE INDIAN PICKER INDUSTRY 

It was in the year 1928, when imports of Pickers totalled over 90 per 
cent, of the Indian Textile Industry’s Requirements, that the Parent 
Company of PICKERS LIMITED was formed. Since then, as a result of 
our leadership and unwavering desire to produce nothing but the 
very best Quality goods, in bulk quantities at competitive prices, we 
have made the largest contribution to making India self-sufficient in 
Pickers, and independent of foreign imports. 


I 



PICKERS LIMITED, Manufacturers of all types of superior quality Pickers for the Textile Industry. 

ELLIS BRIDGE, AHMEDABAD 6 

Branch Office : Bombay, and Represented in Calcutta, Indore and Madras. 


26 
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RADHAKRISHNA MILLS, LTD., Peelamedu, Coimbatore. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. A. G. Guruswami Naidu & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 25,30,430; Spindles: 38,864; Looms: 301 ; Workers: 740. 

Directors: Messrs. K. Govindarajulu Naidu (President), P. R. Ramakrishnan, A. 
Duraiswami Naidu, N. Rangappa Naicker, Miss H. D. Lazarus, Messrs. K. Sundaram, 
C. K. Damodharaswamy Nayudu, A. V. Sreenivasalu Nayudu, A. G. Damodharaswamy 
Nayudu. A. G. Varadarajulu Naidu, C. N. Venkatapathi Naidu and G. Ramaswami 
Naidu. 

RAGHUVANSHI MILLS, LTD. (formerly Kilachand Mills Ltd.). 
11-12, Haines Road, Mahaluxmi, Bombay. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Ravindra Maganlal & Co., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 44,00,000; Spindles: 33,160; Looms: 197; Woritets; 940. 

RAI BAHADUR BANSILAL ABIRCHAND SPINNING 
AND WEAVING MILLS, Hlnganghat, Wardha, Madhya Pradesh, 



Dewan Bahadur Seth 


Rai Bahadur Seth Sir Kasturchandji Daga, 

Narsingdas|i Daga Kt., K.C.I.E. 

Managing Partner: Seth J. N. Daga. 

History oC the Mill: The old banking firm of Rai Bahadur Bansilal Abirchand, 
originating from Bikaner (Rajasthan), treasurers to Government, is known for its 
business activities and philanthropy in many parts of India. Diwan Bahadur 
Sir Kasturchand Daga, Kt., K.C.I.E., who died in 1917, expanded the business on new 
lines—coal, manganese, cotton textiles and others. 

Originally a small unit of 10,000 spindles and a limited company, it ^ purchas^ 
by Seth Kasturchand Daga about 50 years ago and gradually expanded to 31,600 




spindles and 396 looms. Ownership has undergone a few changes in recent years, but 
the name, style and trade marks have been retained. 

Rai Bahadur Seth Narsingdas Kasturchand Daga and Seth Ramnath Kasturchand 
Daga ably managed the mills from 1939 to 1944. In October 1944 the ownership went 
to Shrimati ;^dra Devi N. Daga, and Messrs. DwaTkadas N. Daga, Vithaldas N. Daga, 
Jamnadas N. Daga, Goverdhandas N. Daga, Hiralal N. Daga and Sundarlal N. Daga- 

Counts of Yarn Spun: 6s to 30s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Coarse and medium, dhotis, saris, kmgcloth, chaddar,. 
towels, coating, shirting, etc., grey, bleached, calendered. 

Selling Organization: Branches; R. B. Bansilal Abirchand, Hinganghat; R. B. 
Bansilal Ramratandas, Raipur. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth: R. B. Bansilal Abirchand, Hinganghat. 
Spindles: 31,600; Looms: 396; Workers: 1,200. 

RAIPUR MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., Outside Saraspur 
Gate, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Sons & Co. 

Paid-up Clapital: Rs. 25,00,000; Spindles: 31,120; Looms: 636; Woiken: 1,074. 

RAI SAHEB REKHCHAND MOHOTA SPINNING AND 
WEAVING MILLS, LTD., Hinganghat. 

Manning Director: Seth Mathrudas Mohota. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 48,60,000 ; Spindles : 23,586 ; Looms: 413 ; Workers: 1,148. 

RAJA BAHADUR MOTILAL POONA MILLS, LTD. 

(formerly Poona Cotton and Silk Manufacturing Company Ltd.), 5, Kennedy 
Road, Poona I. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Mukundlal Bansilal and Sons, Hamam House, Hamam 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 28,21,000; Spindles: 18,456; Looms: 567 ; Workers: 880. 


RAJA MflLLS^ Mathurai. 

Owners: Mr. M. V. P. Kanagavc Nadar Sons. 
Spindles: 8,080 ; Workers: 278. 
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ALAKSHMI MiLLSy LTD., Uppilipalayam, Singanallur Post, 
oimbatore District. 


Managing Agents: Messrs. B. Rangaswamy Naidu and Sons. 

History of the Mill: Started in 1933 by Messrs. B. Rangaswamy Naidu & Co., the 
managing agents, it was changed to B. Rangaswamy Naidu in 1938 and in 1943 Messrs. 
B. Rangaswamy Naidu and Sons became the managing agents. 

Capital History: At the beginning the capital was Rs. 7 lakhs and in 1947 the 
reserves were capitalized by issuing bonus shares. The capital was increased by Rs. 10 
lakhs, making a total of Rs. 17 lakhs issued, subscribed and paid-up. The authorized 
capital is Rs. 18 lakhs. 

Counts of Yarn Spun; 20s to 80s. cotton and staple yam, single and twisted. 

Spindles : 25,896 ; Workere : 1,200. 


RAJAPALAYAM MILLS, LIMITED, Rajapalayam, Ramnad District. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Ramco Agencies Limited. 

History of the Mill: Established in 1936 by Mr. P. A. C. Ramasamy Raja, he 
was the first managing agent of the mill. From 1943 the managing agency was taken 
over by Messrs. Ramco Agencies Limited, of which Mr. P. A. C. Ramaswamy Raja 
is the managing director. 

The mill commenced production in 1938 with 6,000 spindles. Subsequently, the 
following additions were made: 1939, 6,400 spindles; 1943, 1,720 spindles; 1950, 
4,000 spindles and 1953, 7.000 spindles (under erection). 

Capital History: The original paid-up capital of the company was Rs. 5,38,100. 
In 1948, a sum of Rs. 11,76,200 from out of the reserve fund was added to the paid-up 
capital by issue of two bonus shares for every share. The authorized capital is 
Rs. 20,00,000 divided into 2,000 preference shares of Rs. 100 each and 18.000 ordinary 
shares of Rs. 100 each. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 20s to 60s. 

Spindles: 18,020 ; Workers : 750. 

Directors: Messrs. P. A. C. Ramasamy Raja, S. S. Ambaya Raja, Rasi P. Raji 
Naicker, S. Kuppu Chettiar, P. S. Thirumalai Iyengar, S. N. Ramasamy Raja, S. R. 
Narayana Raja, N. R. Krishnama Raja, P. Gurusamy Chettiar and A. Subba Naickcr. 


RAJA RAGHUNATHRAO MILLS, Bhor. 

Owners: Messrs. Maharashtra Textiles, Ltd. 

Spindles: 852 ; Looms : 41. 


RAJESWARI MILLS, LTD., Railway Station Road, Gudlyattam. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Gudiyattam Textiles, Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: 10,00,000; Spindles: 8,400; Looms: 12; Workers: 147. 

Directors: Messrs. M. A. Govindaraju Mudaliar,, K. M. Manicka Mudaliar, T. J. 
Oangadara Mudaliar, B. Rajagopal Naidu, D. S. M. Bukhari Sahib, M. G. Amirtha- 
imgam, A. M. Doraiswami Mudaliar, K. S. Kuppathai Mudaliar, M. B. Subramanya 
Mudaliar, M. Sidhananda Mudaliar, A. M. Arthanari Chettiar, K. M. Govindaraju 
Mudaliar, V. Muthuthumaraswami Mudaliar, Kuppu Ganapathy Mudaliar, P. Govinda 
Menon (Joint Director of Industries and Commerce, Government of Madras), A. K. 
Kuppuswami Mudaliar, P. K. Subramanaya Mudaliar, M. V. Jaganatha Mudaliar and 
M. Doraiswami Mudaliar. 
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RAJKOT SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS, LIMITED,, 

KaransinhjI Cross Road, Rajkot. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Shapoorji Pallonji & Company (Rajkot) Ltd. 

History of the Mill: The mill was purchased from the Rajkot State in April 1940. 
Before it was purchased it was named Rajkot State Cotton Mill and was managed 
by the Rajkot State. When the present agents purchased it, they named it the Rajkot 
Spinning and Weaving Mills. From 1942 it was made limited and was named The 
Rajkot Spinning and Weaving Mills Ltd., the managing agents being Messrs. Shapoorji 
Pallonji & Co., Ltd., Rajkot. In 1952 the name of the managing agents was changed 
to Shapoorji Pallonji & Company (Rajkot) Ltd. 

In the beginning of 1940, there were 10,872 spindles and 181 looms to which 54 
new looms have since been added. An electrolyser in 1942, a canteen in 1945, and a 
new weaving shed and a new drying range and padding machine room were installed 
in 1949 and a new mill power house was started in 1950. 

Capital: The authorized capital is Rs. 10,00,000 divided into ordinary shares of 
Rs. 100 each. Issued capital is Rs. 6,00,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 12s, 14s, 18s, 20s, 26s, 28s, 30s and 2/28s reeling. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Dhotis, saris, longcloth, poplin, dosuti, drill, chaddars. 
shirting, checks. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced : T Staple cloth. 

Selling Organization : Retail shops at Rajkot. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth : Messrs. Shapoorji & Co. (Rajkot) Ltd.. Rajkot. 

Spindles: 10,872 ; Looms: 235 ; Workers: 980. 




RAJKUMAR MILLS, LTD., Shllnath Camp, Indore. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Sir Sarupchand Hukamcband Sc Co., Sitlamata Bazar, 
Indore (Madhya Bharat). 

History of the Mill: The mill was started in 1924 with a capital of Rs. 21,00,000 
and with about 15,000 spindles and 400 looms. The soil where the buildings have 
been erected prove<3 very soft and nearly the whole of the subscribed capital was 
absorbed by the building only and, consequently, the machinery was purchased by 
raising loans. Thus, from the beginning the mill has been, for reasons which could 
not be anticipated, overcapitalized. After the start, the mill could work with satis¬ 
faction for a year or so and from 1926 the trade depression followed, resulting in 
continuous loss for several years. Upto the year 1939, when the second world war 
started, the mill had almost reached a condition of total financial breakdown. Relief 
was afforded to the mill in 1941 in the form of increased prices for its products due 
to war. These profits were, however, not adequate to enable the mill either to build 
a suflScient reserve fund or to provide for adequate depreciation, which was long over¬ 
due. The adverse period again started with the year 1947 and except for a profit in 
1948 the mill has been continuously suffering losses year after year, due mainly to 
the increased cost of production on account of high wage bill as the mill from the 
beginning is suffering from the handicap of too much of surplus labour. The manage¬ 
ment explored all avenues in their power to reduce the cost of production but all 
in vain. The position of the mill went on deteriorating gradually and steadily and 
it became impossible for the management to continue running the mill in the face 
of these adverse circumstances. The financial position of the mill became so tense that 
it became difficult even to meet the day-to-day expenses. The management was, 
therefore, reluctantly constrained to close down the mill from 2nd May 1952 for a 
period of 2i months on economic grounds. 

During the period of closure, under the Industries (Development and Regulation) 
Act, 1951, Mr. T. Swaminathan, I.C.S., the Textile Commissioner, Government of India, 
Bombay, was appointed by the Central Government for the purpose of making full 
and complete investigation into the circumstances leading to the closure of the milL 
In the meanwhile, the Madhya Bharat Government issued a Press communique dated 



^7th July 1912 stating that every effort shou'd be made by all concerned to maintain 
optimum employment and production conditions and to see that no producing unit 
works at a loss.” Depending on the step of the Government, the working of the 
mill was resumed from 14th July 1952. 

The Textile Commissioner, Bombay, was further requested by the State Govern¬ 
ment to study the working of the mill in greater detail and tender advice to the manage¬ 
ment and labour in regard to the steps to be taken for maintaining optimum production 
and employment conditions on a satisfactory footing. Subsequently, the State Govern¬ 
ment, on consideration of the report submitted by the Textile Commissioner, recom¬ 
mended certain measures to be implemented both by the management of the mill and 
the Indore Mill Mazdoor Sangh in regard to reorganization of the financial and 
labour structure of the mill. 

Implementation of the measures concerned the management, except that of reduc¬ 
ing the capital to 50 per cent, in regard to which legal formalities, as provided by law, 
arc being complied with. As regards implementation of the measures regarding 
reorganization of the labour structure, some reduction of the permanent workers has 
been possible only in accordance with the award of the Indore Textile Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee in the matter of work-load and standardization of muster. 

Even after the restarting of the mill, the financial position of the company did not 
improve and the mill is passing through financial crisis, as before. 

Additions and alterations to the machinery and plant have been going on ever since 
1924. Since 1949 carding engines, weft and ring frames, equipment for sizing machines, 
vertical oil engines, fuel economizers and humidification and air-conditioning plant have 
been among the more important installations. 

Capital History: The capital was increased to Rs. 26,07,300 by issue of 5,073 
ordinary shares of Rs, 100 each or coupons of one-fourth value thereof as bonus shares 
in 1951. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : Coarse, medium and fine. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Longcloth, satin, shirting, gadipat chaddar, drill, 
coating, mazri, dhotis and saris, etc. 

Selling Organization : Cloth shop at M. T. Cloth Market, Indore. 

Spindles : 22.756; Looms: 609. 


RAJNAGAR SPINNING, WEAVING AND MANUFAC¬ 
TURING CO., LTD., Nos. I and 2, Near Idgah Gate, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Mangaldas Girdhardas Parekh Ltd., Post Box No. 124, 
Ahmedabad. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 18,00,000; Spindles: 17,648 and 27,920; Looms: 495 and 600; 
Workers: 644 and 1,167. 
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RUBY MILLS LTD. 

LADY JAMSHEDJI ROAD, DADAR 

BOMBAY, 28 

Managing Agents : 

CHUNILAL JEEWANDAS AND COMPANY 



SAIBS DEPARTMENT 

RUBY MILL CLOTH SHOP 

OHARMARAJ GUUI, MULJI JETHA MARKET 

BOMBAY, 2 
















NARANBHAI MILLS CO., LTD., Petlad. 

Managua^ Agents: Messrs. Ramanlal Keshavlal & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 26,15,433; Spindles: 25,552; Looms: 414; Workers: 828. 

RAMALINGA MILLS LTD., Mela Ctiaval, Tirunelveli District. 

RAMCHAND SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS (formerly 
New Ramchand Cotton Mills), Hathras City. 

Owners: Messrs. Hiralal Burman and others, Murram Gate, Hathras City. 

Spindles: 20,020 ; Looms : 171 ; Workers: 720. 

RAMKUMAR MILLS, LTD. (formerly Shree Anand Cotton Mills, 
Ltd.), Saraspur Gate, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Yadalam Bros. Ltd., Dhanalakshmi Building, Avenue 
Road, Bangalore 2. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 17,50,000 ; Spindles : 19,740; Looms : 420; Workers: 682. 

RAMPOORIA COTTON MILLS^ LTD., Ryiand Road, Mahesh, 
P. O. Serampore, District Hooghly (West Bengal). 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Hazareemull Heeralall, 147, Cotton Street, Calcutta. 


History of the Mill: The company was incorporated as a public limited company 
in August 1942. Previous to that, it was a proprietory concern of Messrs. Hazareemull 
Heeralal under the name of Rampooria Cotton Mills & Co. 

Spinning department, dyeing and bleaching department, spare tools and machines 
department have been added. 

Capital History: In August 1942 the authorized capital was Rs. 40,00,000 consist¬ 
ing of 350,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each and 500,000 deferred shares of Re. I 
each. The issued capital is 200,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each and 500,000 deferred 
shares of Re. 1 each. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 18s, 20s, 28s, 32s, 38s warp; 22s, 42s weft. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris, longcloth, markin, sheeting, etc. 

Selling Agents for Yarn and Cloth: Messrs. Hazareemull Heeralall, managing agents. 

Spindles: 23,036 ; Looms : 795 ; Workers: 2,440. 


RAYALASEEMA MILLS, LTD., AdonI (Andhra State). 

Senior Partners; Messrs. M. Somappa and H. Narayana Reddy. 

History of the Mill: The company was established in 1945 by Mr. H. ^^tarama 
Reddy, ex-Minister of Madras State and Mr. M. Somappa, Vice-President of the Andhra 
State Handloom Weavers Co-operative Societies Ltd. It started production in June 
1950 with 12,000 spindles. Additional spindleage of 3,000 was installed last year. The 
company is State-aided. 


RAI BAHADUR BANSILAL ABIRCHAND Spg. & Wg. MILL, HINGANGHAT 

Spindles: 31,600 Doubling: 560 Looms: 396 


Yarn: 8s to 40s 
Cloth ; Grey, Calendered 
Bleached : Dhoties and Sarees 
Longcloth: Sheeting 
Shirting, Padam and Chaddar 



When buying look for 
Tiger Brand and Narsing Brand 
for Quality, Economy, 
Durability and Appearance 


Tiger brand Narsing Brand 

Management and Staff: 

Seth Dwarkadas N. Daga, Seth Vithaldas N. Daga, Seth Jamnadas N. Daga. Agent: Kisanlal M. Agarwalia. Gen. Manager: Harikrishna R. Mohta. 
Asst, Manager: Ambadas S. Daga. Secretary: Mohanlal L. Modi. Spg, Master: S. S. Satam. Wvg, Master: G. N. Vyas. Welfare Officer: B. S. Gadkari 
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Cspitml; The authorized capital is Rs. 30,00,000 divided into 30,000 ordinary shares 
of Rs. 100 each; issued capital Rs. 25,00,000; subscribed and paid-up capital 
Rs. 22,33,800. 


Counts of Yarn Spun: 20s, 26s ; also 2/20s and 2/26s. 
Selling Organization : Retail sales depots and agents. 
Spindles: 15,000; Workers: 800. 


RAZA TEXTILES, LTD., Rampur (U. P.). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Sir J. P. Srivastava and Sons (Rampur) Ltd. 


History of the Mill: Established in 1940, the mill had originally 19,184 spindles 
and 440 looms. Subsequently, 14,800 spindles and 160 looms, three high sx>eed warping 
machines and four high speed winding machines were added. 

Capital History: The original authorized capital in 1939 was Rs. 50 lakhs divided 
into 300,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each and 20,000 preference ‘ A ’ shares of Rs. 100 
each. The capital was raised in 1944 to Rs. 60 lakhs by issuing 100,000 preference 
‘ B ’ shares of Rs. 10 each, and it was again raised in 1948 to Rs. 90 lakhs, by issuing 
300,000 ordinary bonus shares of Rs. 10 each. 

In 1939 the subscribed capital amounted to Rs. 22,50,000, consisting of 150,000 
ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each and 7,500 preference ‘ A * shares of Rs. 100 each. The 
subscribed capital was raised to Rs. 25 lakhs in 1942, Rs. 40 lakhs in 1944, 
Rs. 47,50,000 in 1945, and finally, in 1948, to Rs. 77,50,000, consisting of 600,000 
ordinary shares of Rs, 10 each, 7,500 preference ‘ A ’ shares of Rs. 100 each, and 100,000 
preference ' B * shares of Rs. 10 each. 

Counts of Yarn Spun: 10s, 14s, 18s, 20s, 22s, 28s, 32s and 44s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven; Dhotis, saris, bed-sheets, longcloth, mull, shirting, 
sheeting, sucis, mazri, dosuti, poplin, etc. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Mosquito-netting and hosiery. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth: Messrs. Jwalaprasad Radhakiishna, Jwala- 
nagar, Rampur and Pioneer Consolidated Co. (London) Ltd., Karachi, London, Zurich. 

Spindles: 33,984; Looms: 600; Workers: 1,904. 


ROHIT MILLS, LTD., Mithipur, Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Lallubhai Gordhandas Ltd., Kokhra Mehmedabad, 
Mithipur, Ahmedabad. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 47,00,000; Spindles: 33,156; Looms: 648 ; Workers: 1,290. 
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AND WEAVING MILLS, LTD« (formerly Akola Cotton Mills, Ltd.)^ 
Akola. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Bulakidas Mohota & Co., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 48,10,220; Spindles: 21,876 ; Looms: 466 ; Workers: 1,187^ 


RUBY MILLS, LIMITED, Lady Jamshedji Road, Dadar, Bombay, 28. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Chunilal Jeewandas & Co., 49-55, Apollo Street, Fort,. 
Bombay, 1. 

History of the Mill: This mill was originally known as the Sorab Mills belonging 
to Messrs. Sorabji Hormasjee & Co. In 1918 the original name of the comi)any, Messrs. 
Hormasji Ardeshir S. Goculdas & Co., Ltd., was changed to The Ruby Mills LimitecL 

The company’s affairs upto 1921 were controlled by the managing director of 
Messrs. Hormasji Ardeshir S. Goculdas & Co., Ltd., and afterwards the following com- 
panies were appointed as managing agents:—^From 1921 to 1934—Messrs. Hormasjr 
& Co.; from 1934 to 1947—Messrs. M. G. Doongersey & Co. and from 1947 onwards 
Messrs. Chunilal Jeewandas & Co. 

New dyeing and bleaching sheds have since been added to the mill. 

Capital History : The original capital was Rs. 3 lakhs divided into 3,000 shares of 
Rs. 100 each. In 1919 the capital was increased to Rs. 6 lakhs divided into 6,000 
shares of Rs. 100 each, and again in 1921 the capital was increased to Rs. 12 lakhs 
divided into 12,000 shares of Rs. 100 each. In 1938 the capital was reduced to Rs. 3 
lakhs, divided into 12,000 shares of Rs. 25 each. Again in 1942 the capital was in¬ 
creased to Rs. 6 lakhs by the creation of 12,000 new shares of Rs. 25 each. 

Counts of Yarn Spun: 20s, 30s, 36s, and 40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Grey and bleached sheeting, longcloth, dhotis, saris 
and rayon linen. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced ; Rayon sateen, ninon, staple fibre shirting and 
coating. * 

Selling Organization: Own cloth shop at Mulji Jetha Market, Dharmaraj Gully^ 
Bombay, 2. 

Spindles: 20,376; Looms: 430; Workers: 1,354. 

Directors: Messrs. Hamarain Gopaldas, Mulraj Goculdas, Chunilal Narbhcranir 
Hansraj J. Thacker, Manharlal Chunilal and Jeewandas Bhagwandas. 




BEST VALUE FOR YOUR MONEY 

Sarees, Mulls, Voiles, Prints, Shirting, Poplins, Hair Cord, 
Grey Sheeting, Checks, Drills, Coatings, Bleached Long Cloth, 
Bed Ticks. 

HOSIERY : Vests, Drawers, Socks, Hosiery Cloth. 

YARNS: Single &. Double from 3/4s to 60’s. 

Sewing Threads & Embroidery Threads. 
MERCERISED : 2/12’s &. 2/60’s 


I'hornix MILLS 

BRADBURY MILLS 

MILLS 




Managing Agents : RAMNARAIN SONS LTD,, IMPERIAL BANK BLDG., BANK ST., FORT, BOMBAY 
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SACHENDI COTTON MILLS, Sachendi. 

Owners: Messrs. Ram Narain Garg and Sons, Garg Bhuwan, Civil Lines, Kanpur. 
Spindles: 3,440. 

SANKAR MILLS, Chatram, Pudukulam, Tirunelvelli. 

Proprietors: Messrs. S. S. Pillai and Sons, Mada Street, Tininelveli Town. 

Looms: 101 ; Workers: 72. 

SANTOKBAI SPINNING AND WEAVING FACTORY, 

Nari Road, Bhavnagar. 

Owners: Messrs. Govindlal Gandalal Gundigara. 

Spindles: 3,272. 

SARANGPUR COTTON MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 

Nos. I and 2, Outside Raipur Gate, Ahmedabad. 

Agents; Messrs. Sakarlal Balabhai & Co., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 18,00,000; indies: 35,196; I.a>onis: 808; Workers; 1.389. 


SARASPUR MILLS, LTD. (formerly Saraspur Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd.), Saraspur Road, Ahmedabad. 

Agents: Messrs. Laibhai Dalpatbhai Sons & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 18,00,000; Spindles: 35,196; Looms: 808; Workers: 1,389. 


SAROJA MILLS, LIMITED, Singanallur, Coimbatore. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Thiagaraja Chetty and Sons Ltd. 

History of the Mill: The mill was established in 1936 by the then managing agents, 
Messrs. Cotton Corporation Limited, Singanallur. 

The mill was started with 11,760 spindles and a capital of iU 2,11,250 In 1939 
the management was taken over by Messrs. Muthappa & and fr^ 1944 cm^rds 
the company has been under the management of Messrs. Thiagaraja Chetty and Sons, 
Ltd., Singanallur. 

In 1947, three additional ring frames and in 1950 a further Aree ring fraines were 
installed. The factory is now equipped with 14.256 nng spindles and 664 doubling 

spindles. 



Capital History: The share capital was raised to Rs. 2,83,000 in 1941 by a call 
on shareholders and later in 1948 to Rs. 8,49,000 by the issue of bonus shares. The 
authorized capital is Rs. 15,00,000 in shares of Rs. 100 each. 

Counts of Yam Spun ; Single—20s to 60s; folded—2/20s to 2/608. 

Spindles: 14,256 ring, 664 doubling ; Workers: 434. 

Directors: Messrs. T. Sundaram, M. S. Chockalingam and T. Manickavasagam. 


SASSOON SPINNING AND WEAVING CO., LTD., 

Ghorupdeo Road, Mazagon, Bombay, 10. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. M. G. Investment Corporation Ltd., 127, Mahatma 
Gan^i Road, Fort, Bombay. 

History of the Mill: The mill was started in 1874 by Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., 
Ltd., who acted as agents upto 2nd August 1949 when the managing agency was trans¬ 
ferred to Messrs. M. G. Intvestment Corporation Ltd. 

Prior to the outbreak of fire in 1921, when the whole spinning department 
destroyed, about 40,000 spindles and 1,000 looms were installed. Subsequently, the 
managing agents, Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., Ltd., installed 60,240 spindles and 
1,254 looms. The new managing agents, Messrs. M. G. Investment Corporation Ltd., 
have carried out important changes. 

Air-conditioning was introduced in the main spinning and weaving departments in 
1952-53, and in replacement of mule spindles, four Platts’ make double-dnven twist 
ring frames of 648 spindles each were installed in 1953. Consistent with the plans of 
modernizing the machinery, in replacement of the old ones, several carding engine^ 
drawing, slubber and intermediate frames, willow machine, roving \^ste 
thread extractor (all of Platts make) were installed in 1952-53. One 1,000 K.v.a. 
transformer has been newly installed, and it is proposed to convert all H. **.J^®*^ 
to L. T. motors. Towards this end, individual drive has already been provided o 
16 doubling, 68 ring frames and 4 D. D. ring frames. 

Capital History: The original capital of the company was Rs 15,00,000 dlvid^ 
into 1,500 shares of Rs. 1,000 each fully paid. In 1896, the capital was incrwsed to 
Rs. 22,50 000 by creation of 15,000 shares of Rs. 500 each, fully paid. In 1920. the 
original shares of Rs. 1,000 each and Rs. 500 each were sub-d^^ided into 22,500 snwM 
of Rs. 100 each. In 1929, the capital was reduced from R*- 22£0,(^, divided into 
22,500 shares of Rs. 100 each, to Rs. 2,25,000, divided into 22,500 shar« of Rs. lO 
each, by cancelling capital which was considered lost or unrepresented by avajJaDie 
assets to the extent of Rs. 90 per share, thus reducing the face value of the snare trom 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 10 each. 

In 1930, the capital was again increased from Rs. 2,25,000 to Rs. 40,00,000 by 
issue of 377,500 shares of Rs. 10 each. In 1935, the capital was a^m reduc^ to 
Rs. 25,00,000 by cancelling 150,000 shares of Rs. 10 each standing m the name ot me 
managing agents, Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., Ltd. Since 1949 the capital has bee 
Rs. 25,00,000 divided into 250,000 shares of Rs. 10 each. 

Counts of Yarn Spun: Warp—12s, 14s, 16s, 18s and 60s. Weft—12s, 14s, 18s and 
40s. Sale yam, cotton and/or staple—60s, 2/40s and 2/60s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven; Sheeting, drill, coating, mull, voile, dhotis and saris. 





tg Organizatioii: Cloth and yarn selling is done departmentally by their cloth 
Mulji Jetha Market. 

Spindles : 60,240 ; Looms: 1,254 ; Woikeis : 3,962. 


Directors; Messrs. Navinchandra Mafatlal (ex-officio) Chairman, Arvind N. 
Mafatlal, Yogindra N. Mafatlal, Manecksha N. Pochkhanawalla, Kaushikprasad 
Chandulal, Natverlal Bhikhabhai, Hariprasad S. Mahadevia and Kumudchandra K. 
Mahadevia. 


“SAVANA” SOCIETE INDUSTRIELLE COMMERCIALE 
ET FINANCIERE, Savana, Pondicherry. 

Chairman: Mr. P. Winter 

Director: Mr. M. Flamant. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 44,27,500 ; Spindles; 23,000 ; Looms: 675 ; Workers: 2,200. 

SAVATRAM RAMPRASAD MILLS CO., LTD., Tajnapeth, 
Akola (M.P.). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. The Savatram Sons Ltd. 

H^ory of the Mill: The company was established in 1911 by Seth Onkardas Ram- 
prasadji, the plant then consisting of 60 gins, 2 presses, 7,000 spindles and 125 looms. 

Seth Onkardas Ramprasad was the first managing agent. It was to his untiring 
efforts, zeal and management that the mills owe their very existence and progress. 
After the death of Seth Onkardas in 1915, the management was taken up by his widow, 
Mrs. Kasturibai, who put the concern on the path of progress. Seth Kisanlal Onkardas 
took up the reins in 1932. Under his guidance and management the mills have made 
wonderful progress. Seth Kisanlalji retired from active business and handed over the 
management to Seth Madanlal Kisanlal Goenka, the present managing director. 
Seth Madanlal has studied textile manufacture at the V.J.T.I., Bombay. His theoretical 
knowledge coupled with the practical experience of the mills has helped him a lot 
in making many improvements. He takes keen interest in the modernization of the 
plant and in the improvement of employee-employer relations. Under his manage¬ 
ment the company has shown consistently good results, paying good dividends and 
good bonuses to staff. He has introduced systematic rationalization. The work of 
installing a modern system of air-conditioned and humidification of single process 
blow room and fixing of tubelights is already in progress. He was also the deputy 
chairman of the Madhya Pradesh Millowners’ Association for 1952-53. 

The mill machinery, though some of it has been purchased secondhand, yields 
good production. The original cost of the buildings and machinery was Rs. 3,80,000 
and today the same (without considering depreciation) is nearly Rs. 23:00 000. At 
present the whole plant consists of 13,000 spindles, 318 looms, complete with pre¬ 
paratory machines, dyeing, bleaching and finishing. 

In 1938-39 nine ring frames were converted into Casablanca high draft. Work on 
a new blow room line, humidification and air-conditioning of ring frame and transformer 
and electric dive is now going on. 

Capital History: In 1943-44 the capital was raised from Rs. 8,00,300, divided into 
160,060 shares of Rs. 5 each to Rs. 11,77,800 divided into 235,560 shares of Rs. 5 each. 
In 1946-47 the capital was raised from Rs. 11,77,800 to Rs. 12,13,845, and in 1947-48 
from Rs. 12,13,845 to Rs. 19,43,170. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 20s, 18s, 14s, 12s and 2s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Shirting, longcloth, dhotis, chaddars, drill, bed ticks, etc. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth: Messrs. Kisanlal Baijnath Ltd., Akola. 

Spindles: 13,096; Looms: 317; Workers: 1,250. 

Directors: Messrs. Kisanlal Onkardas, Madanlal Kisanlal Goenka, Parashram 
Hiralal Agrawal, Bhalchandra Pandurang Rajandekar, Shaligram Trimbaklal Laharia, 
Niranjankumar Kisanlal Goenka and Shrimati Kasturibai Kisanlal Goenka. 


SECUNDER SARI MILLS, Sowdagar Mohalla, Bhiwandi (Thana Disc.). 



Owner: Mr. Abdul Quadir Seconder Patel. 
Looms : 125 ; Workers: 56. 


SEKSARIA COTTON MILLS, LTD., Dellsle Road, Bombay^ 13. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Seksaria Sons Ltd., Seksaria Chambers, 139, Medows 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

History of the Mill: This mill was erected by Messrs. Currimbhoy and Sons about 
1885. It was taken over by Messrs. Govindram Bros., Ltd., in 1937 and named Seksaria 
Cotton Mills Ltd. and from 1948 onwards Messrs, ^ksaria Sons, Ltd. have been the 
managing agents. 

A dyeing and bleaching department was erected in 1939 and 14,512 mule spindles 
were scrapped in 1949 and replaced by 20 ring frames of 7,600 spindles. 

In 1940 steam power plant was changed to electric power plant and a hosiery 
department was started in 1947, a mercerizing plant was added in 1950 and a cheese 
dyeing plant in 1951. Two turbo-generating sets of total 1,000 kw. were installed 
during the 1951-52 power shortage period. 

Capital History: The authorized, issued, subscribed and paid-up capital of the 
company when it was incorporated in 1937 was Rs. 25,00,000. The authorized capital 
was increased to Rs. 1 crore in 1947. In 1949 the company issued 15,000 ordinary 
shares of Rs. 100 each as bonus shares and thus capitalized Rs. 15,00,000. The paid-up 
capital of the company today is Rs. 40,00,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun; Superfine combed yam, grey, bleached, mercerized, 
doubled cones and cheeses 4s to 80s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Grey, bleached, dyed and mercerized, drill, dhotis, long- 
cloth, mull, poplin, sheeting, saris, shirting, etc. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced : Staple fibre yam. 

Selling Organization : Retail cloth shop at Delisle Road, Bombay, 13. 

Selling Agents for Cloth: Messrs. Satyanarayan Gaurishanker, Champa Galli, 
Bombay. 

Spindles: 72,796; Looms: 1,098; Workers: 4,500. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 17,50.000; Spindles: 39,112; Looms: 838; Workers: 1,466; ' 

... 

SETH SPINNING, LTD. (formerly Amr&ar Spinning WlUV), G. T* 
Road, Amritsar. . 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Chunilal Seth and Bros., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 3,84,000 ; Spindles: 4,648 ; Looms: 39 ; Workers: 64, 

SHAH SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS, Anjar (Kutch). 

Proprietor : Mr. P. V. Shah. 

Spindles: 5,312; Workers: 192. 


SHOLAPOOR SPINNING AND WEAVING CO., LTD., 

Sholapur. 

History of the Mill: The Sholapoor Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd. is one of the 
oldest cotton textile mills in India. The company was registered in Bombay in Decem¬ 
ber 1874, and Messrs. Morarjee Goculdas & Co. were the first managing agents. The 
foundation-stone of the mills in Sholapur was laid by Mr. Morarjee in February 1875, 
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and the mills started work in December 1876 with 16,500 spindles only. From a modest 
beginning with about 20,000 spindles and 200 looms the mills grew into a very big 
concern with additions and extensions in due course of time. The mills now consist 
of three units, ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’. ‘A* unit was started in 1876, ‘B* in 1908 and 

‘ C ’ in 1925. With the starting of the ‘C ’ unit the mills had 111,360 spindles, including 
about 6,000 doubling spindles, and 2,234 looms, and a big dye and bleach house with 
a mercerizing plant A waste spinning plant of about 1,000 spindles was also added. 

The mill was well noted for the various social welfare activities started by Messrs. 
Morarjee Goculdas & Co. at a time when no mill management, and not even Govern¬ 
ment, had the least idea about treating labour in a proper manner and ameliorating 
the conditions in which workers lived at the time. A school imparting elementary 
education to the children of the mill workers was started as early as 1898. Amongst 
other welfare schemes started by the managing agents were free medical aid, maternity 
benefit, creche, library and reading room, canteen, residential quarters, etc. Some of 
the activities are now governed by Acts of Legislature. 

After the death of Mr. Narotam Morarjee in 1929, there was a decline in the 
fortunes of the company and the managing agency changed hands. For about four 
years, the company was managed by a board of directors without managing agents. 
Messrs. Jhajharia Dhandhania & Co. also took up the selling agency for some time. 
In 1937 Messrs. Morarka & Co. took over the management. As the financial condition 
of the company had deteriorated considerably, Messrs. Morarka & Co. closed down 
the mills in August 1949. In January 1950 the Governor-General of India promulgated 
an ordinance, whereby Messrs. Morartca & Co. were removed from the agency, and a 
board of directors appointed by Government took over charge of the mills. Sir Vithal 
N. Chandavarkar, Kt., M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, of the firm of Messrs. N. Sirur 
& Co., Ltd., was appointed chairman of the board of directors. 

The mills restarted working in March 1950 under the new management, and have 
been working since then under the board of directors without managing agents, as 
provided in the Sholapoor Spinning and Weaving Company (Emergency Provisions) 
Act, 1950, which has replaced the ordnance. As the directors found that the machinery 
and the building of the ‘ A ’ unit were in very bad shape and that it was not possible 
to work that unit economically, they decided to salvage as much of the good machinery 
of that unit as possible and install it in the ‘ C ’ unit. Consequently, only the ‘ B ’ and 
the ‘ C * units are working at present, and the ‘ A ’ unit has been closed entirely. Some 
of the old and unserviceable machinery has been sold by the directors with the approval 
of the Government. At present they are working about 86,048 spindles out of which 
65,420 are working in each of the two shifts in the ‘C’ mill and 20,628 spindles in 
the ‘B* mill in the day shift only. They are working 1,012 looms in the ‘C’ mill in 
each of the two shifts and 1,222 looms in one shift of the ‘B’ mill, i.e., in all 2.234 
looms. 

One special feature of the company is that it has been supplying electric energy 
to the whole town of Sholapur since 1925 in addition to supplying electric energy to 
run the ‘C* unit. As the generating capacity of the power house is now found to be 
inadequate to cater to the needs of the city, the directors have ordered out, with the 
sanction of Government, additional generating equipment. Steps are being taken by 
the present management to rearrange and improve the layout and create conditions 
conducive to better efficiency in working. 

Directors: Sir Vithal N. Chandavarkar, Kt., M.A. (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law, 
(Chairman), Messrs. Tulsidas Kilachand, V. D. Sirur, B.A., J. K. Thakore, B.A., LL.B., 
D. G. Mulherkar, Arvind N. Mafatlal and M. N. Cama. 


SHORROCK SPINNING AND MANUFACTURING CO.. 
LTD., Asarva Road, Ahmedabad, II. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Mafatlal Chandulal & Co. (Ahmedabad) Ltd. 

Histofy of the Mill: The mill was started in 1905, the managing agents being 
Messrs. Mafatlal Chandulal & Co. The agency company was converted into a limited 
company, Messrs. Mafatlal Chandulal fe Co. (Ahm^abad), Ltd., in 1946. 
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In recent years most of the machinery has been replaced. The Tcplacem 
the entire weaving shed is going on. Complete electrification was effected in 1947. 

Capital History: The original capital was Rs. 3,27,500 divided into 325 ordinary 
shares of Rs. 1,000 each and 100 founder-shares of Rs. 25 each. In 1940 these 325 
ordinary shares were divided into 3,250 shares of Rs. 100 each. In 1947, 1,625 ordinary 
shares of Rs. 100 each were issued as bonus shares. In 1948, a further 4,875 shares 
of Rs. 100 each were issued as bonus shares, and lastly, in 1949, 9,750 ordinary shares 
of Rs. 100 each were also issued as bonus shares. Thus at present the capital of the 
company is Rs. 19,52,500 divided into 19,500 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 and 100 
founder-shares of Rs. 25 each. 

Counts of Yarn Spun: From 20s to 50s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Dhotis, saris, muU, voile, doria. longcloth, shirting, 
poplin, sucis, crepe and twill. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Towels and napkins. 

Selling Organization : Own offices at Ahmedabad and Bombay. 

Spindles: 36,624; Looms: 720; Workers: 2,137. 

Directors: Messrs. Navinchandra Mafatlal (ex-officio) Chairman, Kaushikprasad 
Chandulal, Arvind N. Mafatlal, Pramukhlal M. Patel, Yogindra N. Mafatlal and 
Laxmanprasad D. Vasa. 

SHREE BHAWANI ANAND COTTON MILLS, LTD., 

Bhawanlmandi, Rajasthan. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Jaipuria Bros. (Rajputana), 33, Netaji Subhas Road, 
Calcutta. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 5,12,563; Spindles: 25,000; Looms: 500. 

SHREE BIJAY COTTON MILLS, LTD. (formerly Bijay Laxmi 
Cloth Mills Co.), Bijayanagar. 

Managing Director: Seth Raghunathsing Mansinghka. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 8,50,000; Spindles: 13,720; Looms: 310; Woikefs: 809. 

SHREE DIGVIJAYSINHJI SPINNING AND WEAVING 
MILLS, LTD., Bedeshwar, Jamnagar (Saurashtra). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Chaitanyakumar Mangaldas & Co. 

History of the Mill; Sheth Mangaldas H. Patel purchased the mill in 1940 from 
Messrs. Mayashanker Thaker & Co„ who first established the factory in 1938. 

From 1940 to April 1949 it was a proprietory concern, the sole proprietor being 
Sheth Mangaldas H. Patel. From May 1949 it has been a public limited concern, the 
managing agents being Messrs. Chaitanyakumar Mangaldas & Co., Bedeshwar, Jamnagar. 

In 1940 the mill was purely a spinning unit with 4,000 spindles. It was slowly 
and gradually expanded by Sheth Mangaldas H. Patel by replacement of old and 
obsolete machines and installing new ones until in May 1949 it had 16,000 spindles 
and 100 looms. From the time of its being made into a limited concern up to date, 
it comprises 23,096 spindles and 372 looms, and a waste plant having 664 spindles. 

Capital: The authorized and issued capital is Rs. 40,00,000 divided into 15,000 
preference shares of Rs. 100 each and ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 4s, 6s, lOs, 14s, 18s, 20s, 2/lOs, 2/14s and 2/20s. 


of Cloth Woven; Coarse and medium grey calendered dedsuti, longcloth, 
etc., from width 29" to 72". 

Selling Organization: Retail shop in mill premises. 

Selling Agents for Yarn; Messrs. Manubhai Mohanlal, Maskati Market, Ahmcdabad 
and Messrs. B. Roshanlal & Co., 31, Krishna Market, Amritsar. 

Selling Agents for Cloth: Messrs. Kamleshkumar Bachubhai, Maskati Market, 
Ahmedabad and Messrs. B. Roshanlal & Co., 31, Krishna Market, Amritsar. 

Spindles: 23,096; Looms: 372; Workers: 1,200. 

SHREE GANESAR TEXTILE MILLS, LTD., Davangere. 

Agents: Messrs. G. Mahadevappa & Bros. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 26,11,635 ; Spindles: 17,296; WoAers: 531. 

Directors: Dr. G. S. Deodhar (Chairman), Messrs. G. Muppanna, Ajjampur Shetru 
Sangappa, Maganur Basappa, Orekondi Channabasappa, Yajaman Mothi Doddappa, 
Basappa Thirukappa Guddad, Patel Halappa, fcistappadalappa Karadi, Dr. U. B. 
Narayana Rao and Mr. G. Mahadevappa (ex-officio). 

SHREE HANUMAN COTTON MILLS, LTD. (formerly 
New King Mill Co. Ltd.), Fuleshwar, P. O. Uluberla, Howrah. 

The Company was registered in July, 1953. It is managed by a Board of 
Directors, having their office at 46, Strand Road, Calcutta. The company was formed 
by purchasing the properties of Shree Hanuman Cotton Mills Co. in 1952 at the cost 
of Rs. 3,00,000 payable by 3,000 fully paid-up ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each as 
per agreement between the promoters of the company and Messrs. Pratabmall Bagaria 
and others, who were the proprietors of the private company. The paid-up capital 
of the company is Rs. 5,00,000 in ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. It produces yam 
from Is to 40s counts. 

Spindles: 24,596; Workers: 716. 

SHREE MADHAV MILLS, LTD. (formerly Madhavji DharamsI 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd.), Foras Road, Bombay, 8. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Puranmal Radhakisan & Co., Indu House, Dougall Road, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

SHREE MADHUSUDAN MILLS, Globe Mill Passage, Dellsle 
Road, Bombay, 13. 

Proprietors: Messrs. Hall and Anderson Limited, Calcutta. 

History of the Mill mill was started in 1914 as Pearl Mills by Messrs. 

Currimbhoy Ebrahim and Sons, Ltd. 

In 1934 it went into liquidation. Subsequently, it was purchased by Messrs. 
Amersey Damodar from the court receiver and named as the Madhusudan Mills Ltd. 
Messrs. Amersey Damodar transferred the agency to Messrs. Bhadani Brothers Ltd. in 
1946, who in turn transferred it in 1948 to a board of directors headed by Dewan 
Dina Nath, B.A., LL.B., F.I.C. (London). This board sold the blocks (land, building, 
and machinery) to Messrs. Hall and Anderson Ltd., Calcutta, who issued debentures in 
favour of the Madhusudan Mills Ltd., which had its existence as a company without 
physical possession of a mill. Messrs. Hall and Anderson Ltd. became the owners of 
the mill, which was renamed by them as Shree Madhusudan Mills in 1950. 

Yam and cloth dyeing was added in 1935. An up-to-date bleaching department 
was added in 1947. Spinning machinery was converted into four rollers and Casablanca 
systems. So also 13 new ring frames and 181 looms were installed in 1948. Seven high 
speed warping and eight winding machines were installed in 1949. Twenty new carding 
machines were installed in 1953. All the old machinery is being renovated by the 
present management. 
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Capital History: The paid-up capital ot the Pearl Mills Ltd. was Rs. 15,00,000. 
The paid-up capital of the Madhusudan Mills Ltd. was Rs. 35,00,000 and now the Shree 
Madhusudan Mills is a proprietory concern of Messrs. Hall and Anderson Ltd. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 8s to 80s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Mock coating, dobby coating, tussore, suds, gadlapad, 
longcloth, dhotis, saris, sheeting, dedsuti, dosuti, twill ^addars, counterpanes, tapestry, 
jacquard chaddars, salita, drill, etc. 

Selling Organisation: Wholesale cloth shop in Muiji Jetha Market, Bombay, and a 
retail cloth shop at the mill premises. All large-scale yam and cloth sales transacted 
by the sales department of the mill. 

Spindles: 61,516; Looms: 1,640; Workers: 5,500. 

SHREE MAHADEO COTTON MILLS, LTD Bhiiwara 
(Rajasthan). 

Managing Director: Seth Sanwarmal Mansinghka. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 15,00,000; Spindles: 4,540; Looms: 45. 

SHREE NIWAS COTTON MILLS, LTD., Delisle Road, 
Lower Parel, Bombay, 13. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. The Marwar Textiles (Agency) Ltd., Shrecniwas House, 
Waudby Road, Fort, Bombay. 

History of the Mill: The mill was first started in 1907 by the firm of Messrs. Cur¬ 
rimbhoy Ebrahim and Sons, Ltd., and was then known as the Fazuibhoy Mills Ltd. 

The Fazuibhoy Mills Ltd. as well as the firm of Messrs. Currimbhoys went into 
liquidation in 1933. The Fazuibhoy Mills was purchased from the official liquidator in 
October 1934 and restarted under the name and style of the Shree Niwas Cotton Mills 
Ltd., registered as a public limited company in 1939. 

The old blow room of 1907 was replaced by Platts’ blow room combination of 1939 
and further extended in 1949, and a total of 33 cards were added during 1938, 1944 and 
1949. The entire frame department of 1907 was scrapped and replaced by Platts’ 
machinery f)f 1950 of the latest type. 

Twenty-two ring frames of Casablanca system were purchased new in 1935 and 
15 ring frames of Platts in 1947. A large number of ring frames were converted 
during 1936, 1937, 1943 and 1944, and the wor'k is still in hand since 1949. Application 
to install 10,000 additional spind!es for the pui^ses of expansion has been approved 
by the Central Government and orders for additional ring frames will be placed from 
1954 onwards. When this is completed, the necessity to work three shifts in a section 
of ring frames will be done away with. 

H. S. German cheese and cone winders were erected in 1936, and the latwt typo 
of automatic pirn winders and H. S. cone winders (Swiss make) were installed in 1950. 
H. S. German warping machines were erected in 1936 and H. S. Ruti (Swiss make) 
machines in 1951. 

An automatic reed and heald cleaning and polishing machine was erected in 1953. 

The entire weaving department was overhauled since the mills were taken over, 
narrow looms converted to wider ones, and Indian make looms were added, 16 
in 1945 and 50 in 1950. They have now 1,640 looms in thoroughly good working 
condition. 

In the dyeing, bleaching, printing and mercerizing departments, complete plant 
was purchased and started from 1936, including one up-to-date 4-colour printing 
machine and several important additions have since been made. 

A large number of machines have been put on individual motor drives. 

Capital History: On the date of registration the ordinary capital was Rs. 30 lakhs 
and the issued capital Rs. 24 lakhs, made up of ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. In 1948 
the authorized capital was raised to Rs. 48 lakhs (ordinary shares) and Rs. 6 lakhs 
(preference shares) while the paid-up cap'ta! was Rs. 48 lakhs (ordinary shares) and 







fts. 4,80,000 (preference shares). The authorized capital was again increased in 1951 
VO Rs. 94 lakhs (ordinary shares) plus Rs. 6 lakhs (preference shares), while the paid-up 
capital rose to Rs. 60 lakhs (ordinary shares) and Rs. 4,80,000 (preference shares), the 
increase in the paid-up capital being effected by capitalizing the reserve fund to the 
extent of Rs. 40,80,0(X) (36,000 ordinary and 4,800 preference shares of Rs. 100 each). 


The authorized capital now is Rs. 1,00,00,000 divided into 6,000 preference shares 
of Rs. 100 each and 94,000 ordinary Shares of Rs. 100 each and issued capital 
Rs. 64,80,000. 


Counts of Yarn Spun : 18s to 90s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven; Grey: Longcloth, sheeting, dhotis, saris, drill and 
colour striped and check shirting. Bleached and mercerized: Longcloth, mull, dhotis, 
drill, voile, crepe, twill, colour striped and check shirting, cambric and lawn. Dyed : 
Poplin, crepe, drill, voile and umbrella cloth. Printed : Poplin, voile, crepe, cambric 
and lawn. 


Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: It is proposed to put up one absorbent cotton 
plant for manufacture of surgical cotton-wool and sanitary napkins. The neces¬ 
sary machinery is in hand and sanction from the Central Government has been obtained. 

Selling Organization: Retail cloth shop at mill premises. 

Selling Agents for Yam : Yam not manufactured for sale, but small lots of mixed 
yarn are sold in the market. 


Selling Agents for Cloth : Messrs. Bombay Agency Co., Ltd., Sir Vithaldas Gulli, 
Mulji Jetha Market, Bombay; Messrs. Jawalaprasad Radhikisan, Kahu Kothi, Kanpur; 
Messrs. Dharamsi Anandji, 68, Godown Street, Madras ; Messrs. Sukhdeo^s Bahety 
& Co., 65, Sir Hariram Goenka Street, Calcutta ; and Messrs. Rajasthan Mercantile Co., 
Ltd., 81, Dariya Gunj, Delhi. 

Spindles ; 66,836 ; Looms : 1,640 ; Workers : 5,400. 

Directors: Messrs. Ramcoowar Bangur, Gokulchand Bangur, Onkarmall Somani, 
Harkisondass Lukhmidass, J.P., Gajadhar Somani, Purshottamdass Bangur and 
Tricamdas Dwarkadas. 


SHREE RADHA KRISHNA COTTON MILLS, LTD. 

The company was registered in June, 1935. When the Ghoosery Cotton Mills Co. 
Ltd. went into liquidation in 1917, it was revived as Shree Radha Krishna Cotton Mills, 
Ltd. The present Managing Agents are Messrs. Sadhuram Tularam, 29A, Sir Hariram 
Goenka Street, Calcutta, 7. There are two mills under the company. One of them, 
khown as Mill No. 1, is at 122, Old Ghoosery Road, Howrah, about 6 miles from 
Calcutta ; the other, known as Mill No. 2, is at 175, Girish Ghose Lane, Belur, Howrah, 
about 8 miles from Calcutta. The paid-up capital of the company is Rs, 35,00,000. 
The mills have 26,692 spindles installed and produce yam of 6s to 30s counts single 
and also 2/6s, 2/1 Os, 5/10s and 2/20s counts. 

SHREE RAM MILLS, LIMITED, Fergusson Road, Parel, Bombay, 13. 

Mlanaging Agents: Messrs. Bhogilal Menghraj & Co., Ltd. 

History of the Mill: The mill was founded in 1893 by Seth Laxmidas Khimji as 
Damodar Mills. In 1905 the mill was taken up by the famous business house of 
Mwsrs. Currimbhoy Ebrahim and Sons, Ltd., and was renamed Messrs. Crescent 
Mills Ltd. with 1,054 looms, 35,088 ring spindles and 9,600 mule spindles—then making 
coarse and medium fabrics with 10s to 34s yam. 

In 1935 the mill was taken over and run by the managing agency firm of Messrs. 
Phimzshah M. Bhogilal & Co., and was renamed as Shree Ram Mills Ltd.; they 
decided to completely change the existing mill from coarse and medium counts to 
exclusively fine and superfine counts and accordingly 19,960 new ring spindles were 
installed and old ring and mule spindles were scrapped. 
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In 1942 Mr. P. N. Mehta, one of the partners of Messrs. Phirozshah M. BhOgiial 
Co., retired and the mana^g agency fiirm was reconstituted in its present form and 
was styled as Messrs. Bhogilal Menghraj A Co., Ltd. After the war further new 
machinery were installed and the mills were among the hrst in India to install the latest 
American continuous bleaching plant, and completely automatic Barber-Colman spool¬ 
ing and warping equipment. The entire preparatory machinery for the spinning 
department, namely, slubbing, inter roving, were scrapped and the latest one-passage 
hi^ draft can roving frames were installed as well as new ring frames, with latest type 
of E-lOB high draft equipment. The latest finishing machinery such as mercerizing 
machine, hot air stenters and complete printing plant have also been installed. 

Capital: The authorised capital is Rs. 1 crore divided into 100,900 shares of Rs. 100 
each and issued capital Rs. 571 lakhs in shares of Rs. 100 each. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 40s, 60s, 80s, 100s, 120s, 150s, 2/64s and 2/80s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Voile, dhotis, saris, mull, poplin, shirting, cambric, 
printed voile, printed lawn, handkerchiefs-leno fabrics. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Staple fibre fabrics and yarns. 

Selling Organization: Retail shop at Worli in mill premises and a shop in the Mulji 
Jetha Market, Bombay, for wholesale. 

Selling Agents for Cloth : Local selling agents in various big towns such as Calcutta, 
Madras, etc. 

Spindles ; 64,140 ; Looms : 950; Workers : 3,800. 


SHREE RAMESH COTTON MILLS, LTD. (formerly MorvI 
Cotton Mills. Ltd.), Morvi. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. The Morvi Industries Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 16,00,000; Spindles: 15,716; Looms: 324; Workers: 568. 

SHREE SADUL TEXTILE, LTD., Sri Ganganagar, Rajasthan. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. J. P. Srivastava and Sons (Bikaner), Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 59,48,288; Spindles: 15,296; Looms: 320; Workers: 422. 

SHREE SAJJAN MILLS, LTD. (formerly Rutlam Bombay United 
Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd.), Ratlam. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Gopaldas Liladhar & Co., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 26,14,800; Spindles: 15,824; Looms: 440; Workers: 983. 

SHREE SHANKARA TEXTILE MILLS, LTD., Harihar Road, 
Post Box No. 3, Davangere. 

Agents: Messrs. Murugharajendra Co., Post Box No. 2, Davangere. 

History of the Mill: This mill was registered in November, 1945 by the efforts of 
Dharmaprakasha Sri Murigappa Chigateri, the sponsor-founder of the mill, a cotton 
merchant of over 30 years* standing. This is the first mill in the Mysore State to go into 
production, towards the end of 1948, under the post-war textile expansion scheme. 

The mill has at present 17,800 spindles and 10 looms working against its goal of 
25.000 spindles and 300 looms. 

Capital: The authorized capital is Rs. 50,00,000 divided into 50,000 ordinary shares 
of Rs. 100 each. Issued capital Rs. 30,00,000. 







Varieties of Cloth Woven ; Longcloth, shirting and coating. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced; Hosiery. 

Selling Organization ; Retail shop in Davangere for sale of cloth and hosiery. 
Spindles: 17,800; Looms: 10; Workers: 1,000. 

Directors: The Director of Industries and Commerce, Government of Mysore, 
Bangalore (Chairman), the Deputy Commissioner, Chitaldrug District, Chitaldrug, 
Messrs. B. V. Bhoomaraddi, T. N. Kempahonnaiah, Gurushanthappa Gurubasappa 
Magavi, Ajjampur Shetru Sangappa, K. Veerabhadrappa, M.A., LL.B., Veerabhadrappa 
Chigateri and Dharmaprakasha Sri Murigappa Chigateri. 

SHREE SHUNMUGAR MILLS, LTD., Rajapalayam, Ramanatha- 
puram District. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Shree Alagai, Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 2,49,275 ; Spindles: 5,584; Workers: 206. 

SHREE SURYODAYA MILLS, LTD. (formerly Bangalore Spinning 
and Weaving Mill), Yeshvantpur, Bangalore City. 

Managing Director: Sri. R. Rama Setty. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 4,99,260; Looms: 105. 

SHRI AMARSINGHJI MILLS. LTD ., Wankaner. 

Agents: Messrs. Jayantilal Amritlal & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 37,00,000; Spindles: 12,624; Looms: 320; Woikers: 685. 

SHRI AMBICA MILLS, LTD. (No. I Mill : Near Kankaria Loco 
Siding and No. 2 Mill: Near Suskar Lake, Kankaria); Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Harivallabhdas Kalidas & Co. 

History of the MOI: The Shri Ambica Mills Limited was registered as a limited 
liability company in 1926 with a limited capital of Rs. 2,50,000. The mill purchased 
a weaving shed of Oriental Mills having 110 looms and one second-hand power cn^ne 
for Rs. 1,60,000. To this 144 new looms were added and also a new power engine. 
The mill started operating on 1st January, 1927. There was no spinning and as such 
the looms were worked on imported English yam. Sixty-eight new looms and 11,360 
spindles were added in 1929 and the mill became self-sufficient in yam by working the 
spinning department double shift. In 1930 the company issued a further 1,000 shares 
at a premium of Rs. 80, thereby increasing the capital to Rs. 3,50,000 and a further 
addition of 3,080 spindles, making the total of 14,440 spindles. 

In 1931, 60 new looms and 2,600 spindles were further added and the mill had its 
own dyeing, bleaching and finishing house. By 1932 the mill had combing machinery 
and further spindles were added, making a total of 384 looms and 19,920 spindles. In 
1935 spinning machinery was put on individual electric motor drive. The company 
further increased its capita] by the issue of bonus shares to Rs. 7,00,000 in 1936. 1937 
was a big year for the mill because it purchased Chandrakant Mills Ltd., having 478 
looms and 16,016 spindles as a going concern for a sum of Rs. 8,50,000 and the pay¬ 
ment was effected by issuing 6,500 redeemable preference shares of Rs. 100 each and 
Rs. 2,00,000 cash to the liquidators. Further, the 7,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each 
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were split up in 14,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 50 each and by issue of bonus shares the 
capital was increased to Rs. 17,00,000, comprising 21,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 50 each 
and 6 500 redeemable preference shares of Rs. 100 each. The said mill was renamed 
as Shri Ambica Mills No. 2. In 1938 the ordinary share capital was increased to 
Rs 12 25,000 by the issue of bonus shares. Further additions of spindles and looms 
were made by both the mills and in that year No, 1 mill had 480 looms and 27,12() 
spindles and No. 2 mill had 859 looms and 20,544 spindles. In the same year ffie Sta 
Jagdish Mills of Baroda was purchased by buying its ordinary shares of Rs. 7,00,^ 
out of the total capital of Rs. 9,00,000 ordinary and Rs. 5,00,000 preference. In 1939 
further orinary bonus shares were issued, thereby increasing the cap^jl to 
Rs. 14,00,000. In 1940, 5,600 5 per cent, cumulative preference shares of Rs. 100 each 
were issued as bonus to the existing shareholders in due proportion. The mill added 
a further 6,660 spindles in 1940. 

In 1941, 7,000 4 per cent, second cumulative preference shares of Rs. 100 each 
were issued as’bonus to the existing shareholders. Also 2,800 new ordinary sharw 
were issued at a premium of Rs. 200 to the existing shareholders in due propoition. The 
company redeemed the 6,500 redeemable preference shares. Further new looms were 
added and the company had 1,381 looms and 54,324 spindles in both the mfite together. 
In 1942, a share of Rs. 5 of Shri Jagdish Agency Ltd., managmg agents of Shn Jagdish 
Mills Ltd., was given to the ordinary shareholders of the company on cash payment. 
Further ordinary bonus shares were issued to the then existing ordinary shareholders 
in the proportion of one share to 20 ordinary shares. In 1947 further ordinary shares 
were issued as bonus in the proportion of one share to five ordinary shares. 

Thus the capital of Rs. 2,50,000 in 1926 stands today at Rs. 35,23,800 comprising 
45 276 ordinary shares of Rs. 50 each, 5,600 5 per cent, first cumulative preference 
shares of Rs. 100 each and 7,000 4 per cent, second cumulative preference shares of 
Rs. 100 each. 

From the above capital only 9,800 ordinary shares are issued on cash payment and 
the rest are all bonus shares. In 1950, 17,072 new Japanese spindles with complete 
preparatory machinery were added in No. 2 mill. 

Authorized Capital: Rs. 1,00,00,000. 



Counts of Yarn Spun: 31s to 90s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Sanforised coating, poplins, striped shirting. Also 
fancy saris, dhotis, voiles and printed poplins, etc. 

Selling Organization; HariivaUabhdas Kalidas Ltd., Sakar Bazar, Maskati Market, 
Ahmedab^. 

Spindles ; 73,796 ; Looms ; 1,325 Workers: No. 1 Mill, 1,774 and No. 2 Mill 1,637. 

Directors: Messrs. A. D. Shroff (Chairman), Lachhmandas H. Daga, Jaykrishna 
Harivallabhdas, Balkrishna Harivallabhdas, B. M. Ghia, D. M. Ghia and Ramkrishna 
Harivallabhdas. 

SHRI BALAJI SPINNING, WEAVING, AND OIL MILLS, 

Shivajinagar, Sangll. 

Managing Partner: Mr. Bhavarlal Chogalal Ladda. 

Spindles: 5,476; Looms: 96; Workers: 215. 

SHRI GAJANAN WEAVING MILLS, Sangll (Southern Railway) 

History of the Mill: The mill was started in 1908 at Limb, in Satara Distdict, with 
three handlooms and a capital of Rs. 500. Mr. V. R. Velankar, the founder of the mill, 
even as a student, while not having any special aptitude for scholastic studies, 
had displayed keen interest in handiepfts. What determined his future come 
of action was the constant emphasis of late Lokmanya Tilak on India’s 





dependence on imports for her clothing needs and their exhortation to people to en¬ 
courage the handloom and to use swadeshi cloth. Therefore, Mr. Velankar learned 
handloom weaving technique at the Kalabhavan Technical Institute, Baroda, in 1905, 
at Calcutta in 1906, and on Japanese looms in Belgaum in 1907. 


The small handloom factory in Limb, however, had to close in 1909 owing to con¬ 
siderable losses. But the losses set Mr. Velankar thinking and experimenting on the 
evolution of suitable machinery and appliances for the weaving of saris. When he 
found that the handloom was no match for the power-loom he went into a cotton mill 
at Sholapur to acquaint himself with its working. He picked up the elements of engine 
driving in a workshop at Sangli, for only an oil engine was a practicable source of 
motive power for a small-scale power-loom establishment. He improved his skill in 
driving at a grinding mill. So equipped for his task he set up three power-looms in 
Poona in 1912 with Rs. 2,000 got from his brother and Rs. 5,000 from a money¬ 
lender. Then came the wave of bank failures and in alarm the moneylender asked for 
the immediate return of his money. 


In the midst of his difhculties Mr. Velankar turned to Shrimant Rajasaheb and 
Ranisaheb of Sangli for succour. His Highness advanced an interest-free loan of 
Rs,; 7,000 to Mr. Velankar on the condition of his transferring the weaving mill to 
Sangli City. Mr. Velankar readily agreed and the Shri Gajanan Weaving Mills started 
on its prosperous career at Sangli in March 1914 on the Hindu New Year Day. 


Mr. Velankar’s mill of only three power-looms, which slowly rose to six by 1917, 
had blazed a newT/ail in textile industry. He made small-sized power-loom units possi¬ 
ble by removing the two major obstacles in their path. Unlike the handloom, a 
power-loom cannot work with economy on short lengths of hand-siz^ warp, r^uiiing 
as it does 40 to 50 times as much warp as a handloom. In the big null sizing and 
warping machinery supplies beams of sized yarns. But this machinery is beyond the 
means of a small establishment on account of high capital cost. And besides, it would 
prove wasteful operation, because it would have perforce to remain idle most of the 
time, not having 6hoUgh work to do in supplying beams of sized warp to a small num¬ 
ber of looms. Mr. Velankar dispensed with the need of sizing machinery by using un¬ 
sized Japanese double yam in place of sized single yam. 


His second innovation consisted of a hand-operated contrivance for preparing warp 
for powerloom. It wound warp sections of 100 to 200 ends from a creel frame directly 
on a weaver’s beam made of wood. This arrangement dispensed with the process of 
transferring warp from the warp beam to the weaver’s beam. The weaver’s beam de¬ 
signed by Mr. Velankar also allowed of much shorter warp lengths than were possible 
with the steel beams used in mills. 

Having perfected his tools, Mr. Velankar concentrated his efforts upon producing 
coloured saris of ample length and width in high count yam. Silk saris of fast colour, 
fine count and good dimensions were available in the market, but were too costly for 
daily use in middle class families. A cheaper sari of good quality was required and 
Mr. Velankar made up his mind to supply it. He began weaving saris of fine cotton 
yarn, in fast attractive colours and with borders of artistic design. The sari was also 
full nine yards in length, 50 inches in width. The price was one-third than that 
of the silk sari. The Gajanan Mill sari at once established itself and began displacing 
the costly silk sari in middle and lower class homes. The Gajanan Mill could not cope 
with the demand. The number of looms in it increased to 10 in 1920; to 50 in 1930; to 
100 in 1932 ; to 160 in 1934 and now there are 300 looms. Night-shift working was intro¬ 
duced in 1932 and the peak of production reached in 1939, the number of saris having 
reached the figure of 249,000 in that year. 

Mr. Velankar met increasing competition by increasing production and cutting 
down cost. He also kept on improving colour schemes and border designs ; he intro¬ 
duced silk and rayon designs into the borders; he set up jacquard looms for producing 
fancy patterns. While quality was daily improving the price of the sari was being 
already lowered. 

.Mr. Velankar visited. Japan in 1935 and brought back 78 art-silk looms for the 
weaving art silk cloth, and installed a processing plant, viz., bleaching and multi¬ 
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colour printing, which he put on the market in 1936. In 1940 he addewAh 
spinning department to his mill. This step protected the Gajanan Mill from the 
worst effects of yarn shortage during the war period, and it had 8,000 spindles. 
Next year, in 1948, unfortunately the mill, particularly the spinning department, was 
very considerably damaged and all the floating capital was turned to ashes by fire and 
several of the employees were thrown out of work. But strenuous efforts were made 
and full production resumed later on. 

Soon the factory grew to its full stature with capacity production of dhotis and 
saris, which satisfied to a large extent the needs of the lower and middle classes, but 
they were compelled to stop production of saris in 1950 owing to the handloom reserv¬ 
ation policy of Government and they switched over to the full production of dhotis 
specially intended for the agricultural and labouring classes. If the mill works two 
shifts a day it can produce about 900 to 1,000 pairs of dhotis a day. 

Mr. Velankar has financed the expansion of his business almost entirely by 
ploughing back his profits into it. He allows himself a salary only equal to that of the 
highest paid servant in the mill. Everything else goes to build up the financial strength 
of the mill. Himself a model of robust health and fitness, Mr. Velankar is solicitous 
of the physical well-being of his workmen. He has built a well equipped gymnasium 
and laid out a playground for them within the mill compound. 

On the occasion of his sixtieth birthday Mr. Velankar was weighed against gold in 
1947 and the sum of Rs. 5i lakhs, being the value of Ae gold, was distributed in charity 
and public utilities. Mr. Velankar has also created an industrial trust of Rs. 25 thousands 
for giving financial assistance to young industrial enterprises. The sum total of his other 
gifts amounts to more than a lakh of rupees. 4^ 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Grey and bleached dhotis, longcloth, towels, panchas, 
napkins, etc. 

In Gajanan Mills, Looms: 135 

In Janata Spinning Mills Ltd., Spindles : 4,000 


SHRI JAGDISH MILLS, LTD. (formerly Maharaja Mills Co., Ltd.), 
Padra Road, Baroda. 

Agents: Messrs. Jagdish (Agency) Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 17,15,000; Spindles: 20,320; Looms: 408; Workers: 860. 


SHRI LAXMI TEXTILE MILLS, LTD., Bhatgar (District Poona). 

Agents: Messrs. Bhor Mercantile Agency Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 10,89,763 ; Spindles: 4,176. 


SHRI NARAYAN WEAVING MILLS, khalkaranji. S.M.C. 

Owners: Messrs. Sangle Bros. 

Looms: 92 ; Workers: 68. 


SHRI PADMA MILLS, Kalappatti. Coimbatore. 

Agent: Mr, R. Balakrishna Naidu, 4/21, Race Course Road, Coimbatore. 
Spindles: 1.290. 


j- Workers : 459., ^ , 





I RADHA KRISHNA MILLS 

ffirfs), Narghat, Mirzapur. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Sekhsaria Bros., 
Calcutta, 7. 

Paid-up Capital: R$. 3,00,000 *, Looms; 74. 


(formerly Mirzapur Cotton 
Ltd., 15, Vivekananda Road, 


SHRI RADHESYAM MILLS, LTD. (formerly Bharat Abhyudya 
Cotton Mills, Ltd.), 220, Naskarpara Road, Ghusury, Howrah. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Sobharam Keshavdeo, 17, 19 Old Court House, Street, 
Calcutta. 

Capital History: The paid-up capital of the company is Rs. 20,00,000 consisting of 
Rs. 15,00,000 in ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each and Rs. 5,00,000 in 7 per cent, cumula¬ 
tive preference shares of Rs. 100 each. In March, 1946, the authorized capital of the 
company was raised from Rs. 20,00,000 to Rs. 45,00,000 by the creation and issue 
of 2,00,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each and 5,000 preference shares of Rs. 100 
each, which were to be issued after six months to existing shareholders in the pro¬ 
portion of 4 new ordinary shares for 3 ordinary shares held and 1 new preference share 
for 1 preference share held. 

Varieties of Cloth Produced: Dhotis, saris. 

Counts of Yam Spun: From 10s to 30s. 

Directors: Messrs. Nagarmull Bhuwalka, B. P. Khaitan, S. C. Roy, Mehraj 
Bhuwalka and Inderchand Bhuwalka. 


SHRI RAMALINGA CHOODAMBIKAI MILLS, LTD., 

Uthukuli Road, Tirupur. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. S. Kulli Chettiar & Bros., 60/10 Uhukuli Road, Tirupur. 
Paid-up Capital: Rs. 9,56,220; Spindles: 18,324; Looms: 88; Woifcers: 612. 

Directors: Dewan Bahadur S. Ellappa Chettiar (President), Messrs. S. R. Chok- 
kalingam, S. A. Arulappa Chetty, S. K. Soundappa Chetty, K. L. P. Lakshmi Narayana 
Chetty, P. K. N. K. Muthuswami Chettiar, S. M. V. Muthuswami Chettiar, K. Palaniappa 
Chettiar, N. C. R. Sabapathy Chettiar, V. M. Krishnaswami, S. Thirumalaiswami 
Chettiar, S. M. Palaniswamy, K. A. Shanmuga Mudaliar and S. K. S. Subramaniam. 

SHRI RAMKRISHNA MILLS (Coimbatore), LTD., Ganapathy 
Post, Coimbatore. 

Agents: Messrs. S. N. Rangaswamy Naidu Sons, Sithapur, Coimbatore. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 7,26,805; Spindles: 6,160; Woifceis: 118, 


SHRI SARADA MILLS, LTD., Loganathapuram.Podanur,Coimbatore. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. V. S. Sengottaiah & Bros. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 7,34,800 ; Spindles: 20,472 ; Looms: 200; Workers: 498. 
Directors: Messrs. V. S. Sengottaiah, V. Govindaswamy Naidu, M. S. Periaswamy 
Mudaliar, P. R. Sengoda Mudaliar, N. R. Karupanna Nadar, V. S. Sadayappa Mudaliar, 
C. P. Kandaswamy Mudaliar, V. S. M. Nanjappiah, V. S. A. Sabapathi Mudaliar 
(ex-officio), V. S. Palaniappa Mudaliar, S. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, 

SHRI SAYAJI JUBILEE COTTON & JUTE MILLS CO., 

ltd., Siddhpur (R.M. Railway), opp. RIy. Station. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Prahladji Sevakram & Co., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 2,60,550; Spindles: 14,412; Looms: 320; Woikcn: 583. 

SHRI SAYAJI MILLS CO., LTD., Near Railway Station, Baroda. 

Agents: Messrs. Vadilal Lallubhai & Co., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 34,18,550; Spindles: 36,004; Looms: 600; Workers: 1,009. 
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SHRI SHAHU CHHATRAPATI MILLS, Kolhapur-Shahupurl, 

Managing Agents: Messrs. James Finlay & Co., Ltd., Chartered Bank Building, 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay. 

History of the Mill: The foundation-stone of the mill was laid in 1907. It is a 
cotton spinning and weaving mill, and is the property of the Government of Bombay. 

The mill has been under the management of Messrs. James Finlay & Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, since 1935. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 16s to 30s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Longcloth, pugree cloth and dhotis, medium, grey, 
calendered. 



Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth: Messrs. Vasonjee Morarjee, Johri Mansion, 
259, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay, 2. 

Spindles: Ring 15,988, doubling 182, bump mule 540 (silent); Looms: 320; 
Workers: 958. 


SHRI SHUBHLAXMI MILLS, LTD. (formerly Shrl Vljayalaxml 
Cotton Mills), Station Road, Cambay (Dist. Kaira). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Shri Govind Cotton Company. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 21,00,000; Spindles: 20,132; Looms: 340; Workers: 710. 

SHRI SITARAM MILLS, LTD. (formerly Sir Shapurji Broacha 
Mills and then Connaught Mill and later on New Empress Mill), Dellsle 
Road, Chinchpokil, Bombay. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. More & Co., Ltd., 15A, Elphinstone (Circle, Fort, 
Bombay. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 16,25,0(X); Spindles: 67,400; Looms: 1,012; Workers: 2,454. 

SHRI VIKRAM COTTON MILLS. LTD. (formerly R. G. Cotton 
Mills Co., Ltd.), Talkatora, Lucknow. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Ranjit Singh and Sons, Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 11,02,615 ; Spindles: 18,408 ; Looms: 423 ; Workers: 679. 

SHRI VIVEKANAND MILLS, LTD., Railwaypura. Rakhial Road, 
Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Nanubhai Maneklal & Co., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital; Rs. 18,09,500 ; Spindles: 23,536 ; Looms: 456 ; Workers: 835. 

SHRI YAMUNA MILLS CO., LTD. (formerly New Baroda Mills 
Co., Ltd.), Pratapnagar, Baroda. 

Agents: Messrs. Zavereband Laxmjehand Bros., & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 21,44,100; Spindles: 27,496; Looms: 608; Workers: 1,049.. 


SIDDHESWARI COTTON MILLS, P. o. Anantapur. District 
Howrah. 

Proprietors: Messrs. Kanai Lai Manna and Bros., Vill. Narikeldaha, P.O. Anantar 
pur, Howrah; Bama Charan Mondal and Bros., Vill. Antilapara, P.O. Anantapur, 
Howrah; and Surendra Nath Mullick, Vill. Shibpur, P.O. Ouzarpur, Howrah. 

History of die Mill: Established in 1940 by the late Bhutnath Manna and Bros., 
late Shib Charan Mondal and Surendra Nath Mullick, it is a registered firm, the pro¬ 
prietors of which are reputed businessmen. They ventured to start this cotton mill 
at a village by the bank of the river Rupnarayan far from the industrial area. The 


mills had to face various difficulties at the beginning due to war, control, etc., but by 
of the owners and by able management of Mr. Saroj Kumar 
Mondal, the concern now is prosperous and financially self-sufficient. 10,000 spindles 
and 150 looms are proposed to be installed and it will shortly be converted into a 
pnvate limited company under the style of Siddheswari Cotton Mills Limited, which 
has already been registered. 

Capital History: The invested capital was Rs. 5,00,000 at the time of starting and 
It has been increased to Rs. 9,00,000. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Dhotis, saris and markin. | 

Selling Organization ; At 58, Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta. 

Looms; 112; Workers; 242. ' 

SIDHPUR MILLS CO., LTD., Near Bindu Sarovar, Sidhpur. 

Agents; Messrs. Maganlal Prabhudas & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 15,09,600; Spindles: 27,760; Looms: 306; Workers: 998. 

SILVER COTTON MILLS CO., LTD., Near Jagnath Mahadev, 
Kankarla Road, Ahmedabad. 

Secretaries, Treasurers and Agents: Messrs. Gopalbhai Balabhai & Co., Ltd., 
Managing Agents : Messrs. Navnitlal Sakarlal & Co. 

History of the Mill: The mill was established in 1920 and upto 1949 the mill was 
managed by the firm of Messrs. Gopalbhai Balabhai & Co., but the said firm was con¬ 
verted into a public limited company, viz., Messrs. Gopalbhai Balabhai & Co., Ltd., 
in 1949. 

Ring frames were converted into Casablanca’s high draft system in 1952 and the 
old blow-room machinery was replaced by Rieter’s blow-room machinery during the 
current year. 

• ^ .Capital: The authorized capital is Rs. 56,25,000 divided into 50,000 ordinary shares 
of Rs. ItX) each and 6,250 preference shares of Rs. 100 each. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 18/24s—30/40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris, shirting, coating, chintz. 

Selling Agents for Cloth: Messrs. Manoharlai Mahabirprasad, Bhagalpur; Messrs. 
Rarngopal Bawaniwala, Delhi; Messrs. Bharatkumar Shantilal, Cuttack; Messrs. A. 
Navinchandra & Co., Sikandrabad; and Messrs. Ajayraj & Co., Kanpur. 

Spindles : 23,592 ; Looms: 506 ; Workers: 1,650. 

SIMPLEX MILLS CO., LTD., 

Clerk Road, Jacob Circle, 

Bombay. 

Managing Agents: 

Forbes. Forbes Campbell & Co., Ltd. 

Forbes Building, Home Street 
ft Fort, Bombay, 1. 

History of the Mill: The Simplex Mills Company, Ltd. was started in 1912 by 
^ Messrs. D. M. Wadia & Co. and they were the agents till 1920. Messrs. Allen Brothers 

were ,the agents from 1920 to 1932, and Messrs. Forbes, Forbes Campbell & Co., Ltd. 
have been the agents from 1932 onwards. 

New warp ring frames were added in 1948 and new boilers in 1952. Dye jiggers, 
stenter, bleaching kier and cone winding frame were installed in 1953. 

Capital History: Upto 1920 the authorized, issued and subscribed capital was 
Rs. 15,00,000 divided into 6,000 shares of Rs. 250 each. 3,000 new shares were issued 




at a premium of Rs. 350 per share in 1920 as a result of which the authorized, 
and subscribed capital, as at 31st March 1921, was Rs. 22,50,000 divided into 9 000 
shares of Rs. 250 each. In 1932, as per reconstruction scheme, the capital was reduced 
by Rs. 233-5-4 per share on 9,000 shares of Rs. 250 each and 9,000 shares were con¬ 
verted into 3,000 reduced and consolidated shares of Rs. 50 each. 5,000 fully paid 
shares of Rs. 50 each and 20,000 fully paid shares otherwise than in cash were issued, 
thus making the authorized, issued and subscribed capital of Rs. 14,00,000 divided 
into 28,000 shares of Rs. 50 each. In 1947 the authorized capital was increased from 
Rs. 14,00,000 to Rs. 25,00,000 and 14,000 shares of Rs. 50 each were issued as bonus 
shares in the proportion of one share for every two shares held. In February 1952 
the authorized capital was again increased from Rs. 25,00,000 to Rs. 50,00,000, and 
21,000 shares of Rs. 50 each were issued as bonus shares in the proportion of one 
share for every two shares held. In October 1953, 21,000 shares of Rs. 50 each were 
issued as bonus shares in the proportion of one share for ev^ three shares held, thus 
making an issued and subscribed capital of Rs. 42,00,000 divided into 84,000 shares of 
Rs. 50 each. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Furnishing, canvas, belting, duck, drill, flannelettes. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Tyre canvas. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth: Sole Agents: Messrs. New Textiles Ltd., 12, 
Dhanaraj Galli, Mulji Jetha Market, Bombay, 2. 

Spindles : 35,000 ; Looms : 1,276. 

Directors: Mr. F. H. Kemple (ex-officio) Chairman, Sir Behram Karanjia, Kt, 
Messrs. T. V. Baddeley, C.B.E., J.P., Russa H. Mehta, Surajratan Damani, J. R. 
Motishaw, Bhairuratan Damani and R. D. Campbell. 

SITARAM SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS, LTD. 

(in liquidation), Pushpagiri, Trichur. 

General Manager: (Under Govt. Management) Mr. A. Kunjukrishna Pillai. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 7,79,865 , Spindles: 18,416; Looms: 416; Workers: 942. 

SIVANANDHA MILLS, LIMITED, Coimbatore-Satyamangalam 
Road, Sravanampatty Village, Coimbatore Taluk, Coimbatore District. 

Managing Agents and Secretaries: Messrs. S. R. P. Ponnuswamy Chetty and Sons, 
Mr. S. R. P. Ponnuswamy Chetty, sole proprietor, Dewan Bahadur Road, R. S. Puram, 
Coimbatore. 

History of the Mill: The mill was established by Mr. S. R. P. Ponnuswamy Chetty, 
who is the present chairman of the Coimbatore municipality, under the name of Sree 
Ram Mills on 29th June 1950 and the date of commencement of busings was 9th 
December 1950. Subsequently this was changed to Sivanandha Mills Limited from 
9th August 1951. 

The foundation-stone of the mills was laid in September 1951 by Mr. G. K. 
Devarajulu Naidu, the managing agent, Lakshmi Mills Co., Ltd., Coimbatore. The 
opening, ceremony took place under the auspices of the Hon. Dr. U. Krishna Rao, 
Minister for Industries, Labour and Transport, Government of Madras, on 25th May 
1953. Ever since the mill has been working with 20 ring spinning frames, comprising 
8,960 spindles. Only 80s counts yam is manufactured at present. The additional 
allotted spindleage of 1,344 is also expected to be installed very soon, and the mills 
will then work with the rated full capacity of 10,304 spindles. This is pmely a spinning 
mill, consisting of the required blow room machinery, preparatory machinery, imported 
from Japan, while the ring frames, reeling machines, etc., including the baling press, 
are of local manufacture. 

Capital: The authorized capital is Rs. 25,00,000 divided into 250,000 ordinary 
shares of Rs. 10 each. Issued capital Rs. 12,50,000. 

Counts of Yarn Spun: 80s carded yam. 

Selling Organization: They have their depots in Coimbatore, Salem and Madura. 

Spindles: 8,960; Workers : 240. 

Directors: Messrs. S. S. Beemiah Chetty, S. A. K. Nanjappa Chetty, Nanjunda 
Chetty, R. P. Palaniswamy Chetty, B. Basuviah Chetty, Pitty Teagaroya Chetty, 
A. C. P. Venkatasubramania Chetty, G. Ramaswamy, K. N. Rajuvada Chetty, S. R. P. 
Ponnuswamy and P. Jagadeesan. 
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DEPUR COTTON MILLS, LTD*, Sodepur (24 Parganas). 
(Registered In 1947) 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Chonduri Textiles Ltd., 19, Sova Bazar Street Calcutta, 5. 

Capital: The paid-up capital of the company is Rs. 17,64,631 consisting of 
Rs. 13,83.276 in ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each, Rs, 3,61,700 in preference shares 
of Rs. 100 each and Rs. 19,615 in share suspense and calls in advance. The mill 
produces yam of 20s to 30s counts. 

Spindles: 5,200. 


SOMASUNDARAM MILLS, LTD., 

Mall Mill Road, 

Post Box No. 134, 

Coimbatore. 

Managing Agent: Mr. S. Lakshmanan Chettiar. 

History of the Mill: The mill was started in 1907, 
a weaving mill by Mr. Stanes, under the name and style 
of Mall Mills Ltd. 



Late Mr. P. S. Sachappa Chettiar 


The Mall Mill was purchased by the late Mr. P. S. Sathappa Chettiar in 1933 as 
a going concern and was renamed the Somasundaram Mills. Till 12th April 1942 
it was under his exclusive ownership and on 13th April 1942 it was converted into a 
private limited company wi^ the name of the wmpany, however, unchanged and the late 
Mr. P. S. Sathappa Chettiar was the managing agent in his lifetime. The mill was 
brought to its present high status by the contributions, efforts and initiative of the 
late Mr. P. S. Sathappa Chettiar. After his demise in 1950, Mr. S. Lakshmanan 
Chettiar was appointed managing agent of the company. 

As the Mall Mill was purely a weaving mill, after purchase by the late Mr. P. S. 
Sathappa Chettiar, he installed spinning, and it was thus made a composite mill. Most 
of the ring frames in the spinning department were recwitly replaced by new ring 
fram^, mostly imported from abroad. The new high speed winding and warping 
machines imported from America replaced the old low speed machines. Further, 
several automatic looms replaced the old plain looms. One generator of 250 k.v.a. 
was newly installed to meet the power shortages arising occasionally. 

above the additions to and replacement of machinery, major portions 
of the building structures have been remodelled to meet the requirements of modernized 
factories and several additions were also made. With all these replacements and 
additions, the factory now looks modem with regard to its building stracture and also 
the machinery equipment. 

^pital History: The mill was started on a modest capital when it was purchased 
by the late Mr. P. S. Sathappa Chettiar. Gradually the cajntal was increased sub¬ 
stantially and the present paid-up capital of the Company is Rs. 11,37,500, besides a 
general reserve of nearly Rs. 8 lakhs. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 10s to 80s of cotton and staple fibre yam. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Grey and bleached gadas, longcloth, mull, dhotis, 
towels, shirting and bedsheets. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Spindle tape, tubular banding, cotton rope and 
yam dyeing. 
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SOUNDARARAJA MILLS. LTD., Power House Road. DindiguL 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Lakshmana & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 6,00,000; Spindles: 13,600; Workers: 300. 

SREE MEENAKSHI MILLS, LTD., Post Box No. I. Tirupparan- 
kundram Road, Madurai. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Thiagaraja Chetty & Co., “ Meenakshi Nilayam,” 
Timpparankundram Road, Madurai. 

Hhitory of the Mill :^^e company was formed in 1920 after the strike in the Madura 
Mills in the same year. The present managing director of the company, Mr. Karumuttu 
Thiagarajan Chettiar, ws then prevailed upon by the directors to take up the agency. 
Through his efforts a capital of Rs. \1\ lakhs was raised and a beginning ihade in the 
establishment of this mill with 10,000 spindles. 

From its inception the mill has been known as the Sree Meenakshi Mills Ltd., 
and the managing agents are Messrs. Thiagaraja Chetty & Co. Though the mill started 
with but 10.000 spindly in 1927, its present spindleage is 40,084. It also has 144 
looms and a branch mill at Manaparai with 21,696 spindles and all these have been 
put up without calling for any extra capital from the shareholders who have, on the 
other hand, been given bonus shares to the extent of three times their origin^ share¬ 
holding of ordinary shares. 

Capital History: The authorized share capital of the company was Rs. 25,00,000 
divided into 50,000, 71 per cent, cumulative preference shares of Rs. 20 each and 
75,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 20 each. The subscribed capital was Rs. 15,84,320. 

In 1948 the company increased its authorized share capital to Rs. 50,00,000 from 
Rs. 25,00,000 divided into 50,000, 71 per cent, cumulative preference shares of Rs. 20 
each and 200,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 20 each. The company capitalized a sum 
of Rs. 21,98,320 from its general and taxation reserves and issued two ordinary shares 
of Rs. 20 each as bonus for every ordinary share held by a member in February 1948. 

Again in 1950 the company’s authorized captial was increased to Rs. 60,00,000 
from Rs. 50,00,000, divided into 50,000, 71 per cent cumulative preference shares of 
Rs. 20 each and 250,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 20 each. 

A further sum of Rs. 10,98,600 was capitalized from the company’s general and 
taxation reserve in September 1950 and issued one ordinary share of Rs. 20 each as 
bonus for every three ordinary shares held by a member. The present paid-up capital 
is Rs. 48,81,240. 

Counts of Yarn Spun: 16s to 40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Grey sheeting, mull and longcloth. 

Selling Organization: Messrs. Manikkavasagam Ltd., “ Meenakshi Nilayam,”" 
Madurai. 

Spindles: 40,084 at Madurai and 21,696 at Manaparai; Looms: 144; Workers r 
5,810. 

Directors: Messrs. Karumuttu Thiagarajan, Vr. Kr. L. Letchumanan Chettiar., 
A. Rm. Ramanatha Pillai, and T. Sundaram. 

SREE RAJENDRA MILLS, LTD., Gandhinagar, P. B. No. i, Salem^ 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Thiagaraja Chetty & Co., Ltd., “ Meenakshi Nilayam,”^ 
Thirupparankundram Road, Madurai. 

History of the Mill: Founded in 1935 at Salem by Messrs. Viswanathan & Co., 
Ltd, the name of the mill was changed to Sree Rajendra Mills Ltd. from Salem 
Rajendra Mills Ltd. from 2nd April 1946. Regarding changes in the managing agency, 
till 30th May 1939 Messrs. Viswanathan & Co., Ltd. were the managing agents of the 
comply. From that date till 22nd January 1940 the company was managed by a 
committee of directors and thereafter by Messrs. Salem Balasubramaniam & Co., Ltd., 
till 24th May 1945. From 25th May 1945 Messrs. Thiagaraja Chetty Sl Co., Ltd. took 
over the management and are continuing as managing agents. 
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The miJi was originally started with 12,000 spindles. During 1946, 4,128 doubling 
spindles were installed. The spindleage was increased from 12,000 to 13,200 during 
1947. Again during 1949 the spindleage was raised to 17,200. A further addition ot 
8,000 spindles has been allotted by the Government. 


Capital History: The original authorized capita! was Rs. 10,00 000 divided into 
10,000 preference shares of Rs. 10 each and 90,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each. 
The original subscribed and paid-up capital was Rs. 5,37,200 (5,066 preference shares 
of Rs. 10 each and 48,654 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each). In 1948, the authorized 
capital was increased from Rs. 10,00,000 to Rs. 20,00,000 by the creation of 
100,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each. The issued capital was raised from Rs. 6,00,000 
to Rs. 15,73,080 and paid-up capital from Rs. 5,37,200 to Rs. 15,10,280 by the issue 
of 97,308 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each. For this a sum of Rs. 9,73,080 was capi¬ 
talized from out of the reserve fund and bonus shares issued to the existing ordinary 
shareholders in the proportion of two new shares for every share held. ^ “ 


Counts of Yarn Spun : 20s to 60s, single, folded and cone yams. 


Spindles: Single 17,200. double 4,128; Workers: 950. 


SRI ANNAPURNA COTTON MILLS, LTD., ^ o Shamnagar, 
24-Parganas, West Bengal. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Chakravarti, Mukherjee & Co.. Ltd., 214, Cross Street. 
Calcutta, 7. 

History of the Mill: This is a post-war mill with 151 looms and 9,184 spindles. It 
was founded by the late Mr. Girija Prasanna Chakravarti of Mohini Mills in 1946. 
It started production of yam in December 1950 and cloth packing from March 1952. 

The promoters applied for 600 looms and 25,000 spindles in 1946 (the minimum 
target fixed by the Post-War Industrial Planning Committee for treating cotton mills 
as economic units) which was duly recommended by the industrial advisers of the 
then Government. But the ruling Government of West Bengal of that time recom¬ 
mended sanction for only 150 looms and 8,000 spindles. 

The managing agents of the company have over 25 years’ experience in the textile 
industry and the Chakravarti group are also managing agents of Mohini Mills Ltd. 

Capital: The authorized capital is Rs. 50,00,000 divided into 40,000 preference 
shares of Rs. 50 each and 300,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each. The issued capital 
is Rs. 21,00,000. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 20s, 26s, 36s and 40s, mainly for hosiery. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven ; Dhotis and saris of medium and fine variety. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced : Grey yardage. 

Spindles: 9,184 (Government of India has now granted licence for expansion of 
spindleage upto 18,000). Looms: 151 ; Workers: 985. 

Directcwrs: Kumar Pramatha Nath Roy (Chairman), Messrs. Suryya Kumar Basu. 
Suresh Chandra Roy, Ram Chandra Sur. Padma Lochan Mukerjee. Lai it Mohan 
Mukherjee and Debiprasad Chakravarti. 


SRI BALASUBRAMANIA MILLS, LTD., Singanallur. 

Managing Agents ; Messrs. K. Krishnaswami Naidu & Bros. 

Paid-up Capital : Rs. 12,76,742 ; Spindles : 17,696 ; Workers : 256. 

Directors: Messrs. B. S. Bala Venkatarama Chettiar, A. V. Sreenivasalu Nayudu, 
G. Ramaswamy Naidu, P. S. G. Venkataswamy Naidu, G. V. Doraisamy Naidu, K. 
Krishnaswamy Naidu, C. N. Venkatapathy Naidu, R. Venkatachala Iyer, K. E. Moha- 
med Aboobacker, K. M. Ahmed Monsoor, 0. Govindaswami Naidu, S. S. Varadaraja 
Sons by T. V. Venkatachala Mudaliar and T. M. M. Krishnaswamy Chettiar. 
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SRI BHARATHI MILLS, S, A. (formerly Establishment 
De Modeliarpeth S.A.), Modeliarpet. Pondicherry. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Establishment Textile De Modeliarpeth, Post Box No. 
10, Pondicherry. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 16,00,000; Spindles: 14,556; Looms; 317; Workers: 788. 

SRI DURGA COTTON SPINNING AND WEAVING 
MILLS, LTD., P. O. Konnagar, District Hooghly (Eastern Railway), 
West Bengal. 

Secretaries and Agents: Messrs. Choudhury & Co., Ltd., 135. Canning Street, 
Calcutta, 1. 

History of the Mill: In 1931 the mill was incorporated under the management of 
Messrs. Barendra Krishna Shilpa Samity Ltd., who started the mill with 220 looms 
without a spinning section. The present secretaries and agents, Messrs. Choudhury & 
Co., Ltd., took over the management of the mills in May 1941, and installed 6,228 old 
spindles in 1943 in view of the acute scarcity of yam in the country due to the last 
war. Now they have taken a further course of expansion in the spinning department 
with 2,500 new spindles, a portion of which has already arrived at Calcutta. 

During the period of the present management they have added one grey winding 
machine of 300 spindles, four warping machines and two sizing machines, as well as 
a baling press, a ring frame and a doubling frame. Two Lancashire boilers and a 
Green’s economiser have a!so been installed. 

Capital History; The company was started with an authorized capital of 
Rs. 15,00.000. In 1941-42 the authorized capital was increased to Rs. 75,00,000 divided 
into 100,000 preference shares of Rs. 10 each and 650,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 
each. The issued capital is Rs. 66,07,800. 

Counts of Yarn Spun: 18s. 20s upto 40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris and markin (all grey). 

Selling Agents for Cloth : Messrs. Nathuram Poddar and jBros., 203/1, Harrison 
Road, Calcutta, and Messrs. Graduate Friends & Co., 180, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

Spindles: 6,228; Looms: 220; Workers; 1,200. 

SRI GANPATHI MILLS CO., LTD., Chatram, Pudukulam, 
Tirunelveli. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. S. S. Pillai and Sons, Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital; Rs. 10.13,055; Spindles: 6,400; Workers: 165. 

SRI KANNAPIRAN MILLS, LTD., Post Box No. 133, Sowrl- 
palayam, Coimbatore District. 

Agents: Messrs. K. Venkataswamy Naidu & Co. 

History of the Mill: The mill was established in 1946 but started operations in 
October 1950. The mill was sponsored by Mr. K. Venkataswamy Naidu, B.A., B.L., 
Coimbatore. It was opened by Mr. M. Bhaktavatsalam, Minister for Public Works, 
Madras. 

The mill began functioning with 7,004 spindles and in the course of two years the 
spindleage has been increased to 12,800. The building has also been extended. 

Capital: The authorized capital is Rs. 20,00,000 divided into 4,000 6 per cent, 
redeemable cumulative preference shares of Rs. 100 each and 160,000 ordinary shares 
of Rs. 10 each. The issued capital is Rs. 12,00,000. 
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Selling Organization: At the mill premises. 

Spindles: 12,772; Workers; 397. 

SRI KARTHIKEYA SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS. 
LIMITED. Singanallur, Coimbatore. 

Governing Director: Mr. G. Ramaswamy Naidu, No. 4, Huzur Road, Coimbatore. 

History of the Mill: The mill was founded by Mr. P. S. G. Ganga Naidu, 
Peelamedu, Coimbatore, in 1945, and converted into a private limited company in 1947. 
Mr. P. S. G. Ganga Naidu started the mill with 4,752 Textool spindles, which commenced 
work in 1949. In 1950 a further 6,160 T. & S. make spindles were added. Till August 
1951, the mill was known as Sri Karthikeya Mills Ltd., after which date it was changed 
to Sri Karthikeya Spinning and Weaving Mills Limited. Mr. P. S. G. Ganga Naidu, the 
founder, died in June 1949. Mr. G. Ramaswamy Naidu, the eldest son, succeeded him 
as governing director from June 1949. 

Several very important additions and alterations have been made in the blow room, 
card room, draw frames, intermediate and roving departments and two doubling frames 
were installed in 1952. 

Capital; The authorized and paid-up capital is Rs 5,00,000 divided into 500 
ordinary shares of Rs. 1,000 each. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 30s, 36s, 40s, 60s and 80s. 

Selling Organization : Depots at Salem, Gudiyatham and Coimbatore. 

Spindles: 12.908; Workers: 425. 

SRI KOTHANDRAM WEAVING AND SPINNING 
MILLS. Venkatapathy Iyengar Street, Ramnad Road, Mahalipatti, Mathurai. 
Owners: Messrs. S. S. Ramudu Iyer & Bros. 

Spindles: 4,000; Workers: 185. 


SRI KRISHNA SPINNING 
AND 

WEAVING MILLS, LTD. 

Subramanyapura, 

Bangalore City. 

Mr. Yadalam Subbiah Setty 

History of the Mill: Messrs. Yadalam Subbiah Setty and Sons started the Sri 
Krishna Spinning and Weaving Mills Ltd., situated at Subramanyapura, nearly 10 miles 
away from Bangalore City, in 1932. The factory area at Subramanyapura is now a 
small modern township humming with activity, and self-sufficient in every way. 

The mill, which was started in right earnest on a small scale in 1933, today 
employs more than 500 employees and provides housing for a majority of the people 
in the factory colony. The colony is self-sufficient in every way. An experimental 
post office was opened last year. Almost all the labourers are residing in the mill colony 



and are given free housing with free electric lights and water-supply. To cater to the 
nee(is of the labourers there is a co-operative society. The colony is provided with 
medical facilities ; there is a dispensary and a maternity home. There is a creche for the 
workers’ children. The children of the workpeople receive education and are provided 
with primary and middle schools. 

Other features of the mill are the existence of a well-equipped sports club, reading 
room, vyayamasala, radio with loudspeakers and a dramatic society and a bhajana 
mandir. The labourers who come from the city are given free transport. All the 
labourers are given free tea and their children are supplied with milk in the mornings. 

A sarvodaya sangha, besides works committee, is functioning in the colony. The 
objects of the sangha are to create in the minds of the people self-help, tolerance, for¬ 
bearance, cordial relations, peaceful existence between them and to wean them from 
drink. 


SRI KRISHNARAJENDRA MILLS, LTD., Mysore. 

Chairman and Managing Director: Mr. H. N. Pallegar, M.A., LL.B.. I.A,S. 



Late Mr. M. L. Vardhamaniah Rajasevaprasakta M. S. Mr. H. N. Pallegar, M.A., 
Founder Ramchandra Rao LL.B., I.A.S. 


History of the Mill: When hostilities ceased in 1918, the late Mr. M. L. Vardha¬ 
maniah, the merchant-magnate of Mysore, took the initiative to bring into being the 
only textile mill in the city of Mysore. The Sri Krishnarajendra Mills Ltd. was registered 
on 19th August 1920 with an authorized capital of Rs. 40 lakhs. The mill buildings 
are situated on the northern outskirts of Mysore City on the Bangalore Road. A spin¬ 
ning plant of 25,200 spindles coupled with hosiery and dye house units of economic 
sizes went into production by 1923. 

During 1923-26 the trade conditions, particularly for a new mill, were very diffi¬ 
cult and trying. With a view to write off the accumulated losses and to partially set 
right the heavily capitalized values of the fixed assets and to rehabilitate the working 
of the company, it was decided, in 1926, to write down the capital by half by reducing 
each share of Rs. 50 paid-up to Rs. 25 paid-up. 

Even after the reconstruction of the balance-sheet in 1926 as above, the fortunes 
of the textile industry were none too favourable. A crisis developed in 1930 when the 
Government of Mysore stepped in, provided the necessary financial help and also 
assumed control of the mill. Mr. M. A. Sreenivasan was appointed general manager 
of the mill in June 1931. About the end of 1933 he was succeeded by the late Raja¬ 
sevaprasakta Mr. M. S. Ramchandra Rao as general manager. 
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Early in 1935 the Government of Mysore, with a view to improve the technical 
working of the mill and to arrange for the addition of a new loom shed, entered into 
an agreement with Messrs. N. Sirur & Co., by which Messrs. N. Sirur & Co. were 
appointed managing agents of the company. In 1937, 216 looms of Messrs. Henry 
Livesey*s make were installed in the mill. &irly in 1940, the managing agents, Messrs. 
N. Sirur & Co., having completed their task, handed back the management of the 
concern to the Government. 


The Government of Mysore appointed Rajasevaprasakta Mr. M. S. Ramchandra 
Rao as managing director and chairman of the mill, which post he held for eight years 
in the first instance. During the second world war, the company, under the able 
guidance of its managing director, made significant progress and by 1944, it was able 
to fully pay off all its debts, besides building sizable reserves, and provide for all 
arrears as well as current depreciation on the assets. 


In 1946, when State-aid was no longer necessary, the Government of Mysore 
decided to hand over the concern to a board of directors elected by the shareholders 
and the late Rajasevaprasakta Mr. M. S. Ramachandra Rao was reappointed as chair¬ 
man and managing director by the new board also. During the period Mr. M. S. 
Ramchandra Rao controlled the mill, both in his capacity as general manager and,, 
later as chairman and managing director for nearly 17 years, he guided the activities 
of the company with unerring insight and zeal and the present soimd financial position 
of the mill is mainly due to his wise husbanding of the resources of the company. 


Early in 1948, Mr. M. S. Ramchandra Rao resigned his position as chairman and 
managing director, on grounds of health, and the late Mr. H. Nanjun(ha, retired 
district and sessions judge, was the chairman and managing director of the mill for four 
years from 1948. In 1948, a portion of the reserves of the company was capitalized 
and a bonus share of Rs. 25 each for every share held was issued and these were 
consolidated with the existing shares. Thus, the reduced share value of the company 
was restored to its original figure of Rs. 50 paid-up per share. Again in April 1952 
the management passed into the hands of Mr. M. S. Ramchandra Rao, who continued to 
hold the same till his death in 1953. 

Mr. H. N. Pallegar, M.A., LL.B., I.A.S., Hazur Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, is the present Chairman and Managing Director of the mills. 

Labour welfare has continued to receive the active and sympathetic attention 
of the management. Even at the inception of the company in 1920, a labour colony 
with 68 tenements was built. A farther 176 tenements were added from time to time. 
The colony is now provided with modem amenities, viz., a new school, bhajana mandir, 
social club, drama theatre, bathing ghat, etc. 

A creche, canteen and a co-operative society were inaugurated in the null nearly 
20 years ago and these have been further equipped and enlarged by the addition of a 
new creche. 


A free dispensary and adult literacy classes are other welfare institutions that have 
been functioning in the mill. 


The mill is at present equipped with 25,200 ring spindles, 924 doubling spindles and 
292 looms. It has also a fully equipped bleaching and dyeing unit, as also a hosiery 
department of 37 machines. The spinning plant has been working double-shift since 
1932 and double-shift working in the weaving shed and hosiery department was intro¬ 
duced in 1942. Recently, the mill has installed a single process blow-room equipment 
of Messrs. Rieter’s make and the erection work of new spinning unit, also of 
Rieter’s make, of 5,544 spindles is also complete. 

Capital: The authorized capital is Rs. 40,00,000 divided into ordinary shares of 
Rs. 50 each. The issued capital is Rs. 36,69,700. 

Counts of Yarn Spun: 8s to 40s, both single and doubled. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven; Width 28" to 60"-—shirting, longcloth, dhotis, chaddars, 
coating, towels, etc. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Cotton hosiery—pullovers, vests, underwear, 
banians and socks in assorted varieties. 

Selling Agents for Yam: Messrs. B. Venkata Rao S. Sajjan Rao, Bangalore City; 
C. Chelvapilla & Bros., Madras; G. Mallikarjunappa, Adoni; Sha Jawanmal Motilal, 
Sholapur; Sri Krishna Mercantile Agency, Madras, and C. Ratnanujiah Chetty, Madras. 
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Selling Agents for Cloth: Messrs. S. Sajjan Rao S. M. Ramakrishna Rao 
Bangalore City; C. R. and Sons, Madras; G. K. Rayachootappa Bros., Adoni; Kasetty 
Shankariah, Secunderabad and Sha Jawanmal Motilal, Sholapur. 

Selling Agents for Hosiery: Messrs. S. Sajjan Rao S. M. Ramakrishna Rao & Co., 
Bangalore City; C. R. and Sons, Madras; Goculdas Vishram, Bombay; Vembar 
Brothers, Mysore; P. P. Jaivali, Hubli; Gokal Chand Khanna & Co., Delhi, and O. K. 
Rayachootappa Bros., Adoni. 

Spindles: 25,200 ring (excluding 5,544 spindles imder erection), 924 doubling; 
Looms: 292; Workers: 2,016. 

Directors: Messrs. H. N. Pallegar, M.A., LL.B., I.A.S. (Managing Director and 
Chairman), V. R. Chikkachannanjappa Setty, S. N. Gundu Rao, B. N. Gupta, 
P. Hanumanthiah, M. H. Mariyanna, S. M. Ramakrishna Rao, B.A., K. Rama Ri^ 
Manay, B.Sc. (Hons.), Dharmaprakasha L. S. Venkaji Rao, Rajasevprasakta M. Viraraja 
Urs, B.A., B.L., and D. B. Viswambhariah, Esq. 

SRI MAHAGANAPATHI SPINNING MILLS, LTD. (formerly 
Dawood Mills Ltd.), Tiruchl Road, Pudukottai. 

Managing Agent: Mr. G. V. Muthuswamy Naidu. 4, Redfields, Coimbatore. 
Paid-up Capital: Rs. 5.53,500; Spindles: 17,97,084; Looms; 8,438 ; 

Workers: 51,319. 

SRI NATESAR SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS, LTD. 

147/48 Perundural Road, P. O. Box No. 6, Erode. 

Managing Agents ; Messrs. Sivaraj Industries Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 97,843 ; Spindles: 1,488 ; Workers: 32. 

SRI PALAMALAI RANGANATHAR MILLS, LIMITED, 

Periyanaickenpalayam, Sri Ramakrishna Vidyalaya P. O., Coimbatore 
District. 

Director-in-charge: Mr. R. Ramakrishna Naidu. 

History of the Mill: The mill was started by Messrs. S. K. Rangaswamy Naidu 
& Co. in 1934. The original spindleage was 5,600 and the additional spindles working 
since September 1953 are 3,696. 

Capital: The present authorized capital is Rs. 10,00,000, the issued capital 
Rs. 6,00,000, and the paid-up capital Rs. 3,21,975. 

Counts of Yam Spun: Counts from 20s to 40s, both cotton and staple fibre yams. 
Spindles: 9,296; Workon: 453. 

SRI RAMCHANDRA SPINNING MILLS, Pandalapaka, East 
Godavery District. 

Owners: Messrs. D. Subbireddi. K. Bhamireddi and U. Chellamma. 

Spindles: 7,044 ; Woikers: 242. 

SRI RANGA VILAS GINNING, SPINNING AND 
WEAVING MILLS, LTD •9 Peelamedu, Coimbatore. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. P. S. Oovindaswami Naidu & Sons. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 15,02,500; Spindles : 29,096 ; Looms: 88 ; Workcis: 
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^Diirecton: Messrs. S. Beeouah Chettiar, P. S. G. Venkataswamy Naidu, K. Kii&hna- 
Nayudu, K. A. Shunmuga Mudaliar, G. R. Govindarajan, T. R. Narayanaswamy 
^yudu, G. Ramaswamy, G. V. Muthuswamy, G. V. Ramaswamy Nayudu, 
G. Govindasamy, G. R. Venkatesan and G. N. Verikatapathy. 


SRI SATYANARAYANA SPINNING MILL, Rajahmundry. 

Proprietor : Kao Saheb Vallabhaneni Bapayya Chowdary. 

Spindles: 5,504; Workers: 198. 


SRI VENKATESA MILLS, LIMITED. Venkatesa Mills Post. 
Udumalpet (Coimbatore District). 

ManagiDg Agents: Messrs. G. V. Govindaswami Naldu & Co. 

History of the Mill: Established in 1933, the mill started working in 1936 and from 
the beginning Messrs. G. V. Govindaswami Naidu & Co. have been the managing 
agents. Mr. R. Muthuswamy, Bj\., B.Sc. (Tech), A.T.I., was appointed general 
manager in 1941 and he continues to hold the position. 

The mill started as a purely spinning mill with 12,000 spindles and by additions, 
pre-war and post-war, it has now working more than (warp ring) 40,000 spindles and 
268 looms, of which 50 are automatic. There arc combers and a hank mercerizer. The 
mill has its own dyeing and bleaching factory on a river bank working from the be¬ 
ginning of 1953. 

Capital History : To begin with, the issued and paid-up capital was 6,00,000, 
and now, by issue of bonus shares to the shareholders, the issued and paid-up capital 
is Rs. 17,00,000, the present authorized capital being Rs. 50,00,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun: Upto and including 100s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Grey and bleached mull and other plain varieties, fine 
and medium, from 38" to 53". 

Selling Organization : There is a cloth sales depot in Madurai. 

Spindles: Warp ring spinning 38,660 and ring doubling 2,784; Looms: 268; 
Workers: 1,500. 

Directors: Messrs. G. Guruswamy Naidu, T. Ranganatha Mehta, O. A. PR. M. 
Arunachalam Chettiar, V. Veluswami Naidu, Srimathi G. Lakshmi i^mal, Messrs. 
G. V. Govindaswami Naidu, V. Gengaswamy Naicker, VE. A. Vairavan Chettiar 
G. Jangama Naidu, VE. A, Annamalai Chettiar, N. Mounaguruswami Naidu, M.L.A., 
Srimathi G. Rudraveni Thayar, Messrs. O. A. PR. M. AR. Adaikappa Chettiar, 
Pallatur. S. RM. M. Lakshmanan Chettiar, V. Ramaswami Naidu, Pottayampalayam 
<ex-ofl5cio). 


STANDARD MILLS COMPANY, LIMITED, New ParbhadevI 
Road, Lower Mahim, Bombay, 13. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Mafatlal Gagalbhai and Sons, 29, Veer Nariman Road, 
Fort, Bombay, 1. 

Histopr of the Mill: The mill, started on 25th January 1892, was once known as 
the Baladina Mills and was purchased from the Bank of Bengal about the year 1891 
by Mr. Sassoon David, and a joint-stock company was floated under the name of the 
Standard Mills Company Ltd., in 1892. 

From 1st January 1917 the managing agency of the mill was transferred to Messrs. 
Tata Sons Sc Co., and remained under fiieir management till 11th April 1927. It was 
taken into voluntary liquidation and Seth Mafatlal Gagalbhai was appointed liquidator 
of the company. 
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The company remained in voluntary liquidation from 12th April 1927 till Util 
May 1930. In 1931 the volimtary liquidation was withdrawn and Messrs. Mafatlal 
Gagalbhai and Sons were appointed as managing agents of the company. 

In 1892, the mill started working with 7,500 ring spindles with preparatory 
machinery of Howard and Bullough's make. 

In 1894, a large weaving shed was erected capable of accommodating about 550 
ordinary looms in all and in the same year 328 ordinary looms were ordered out as 
well as 505 further looms in 1895 and in 1906 machinery of the approximate value of 
£6,000 for bleaching, dyeing and printing departments were ordered and put into full 
working order in 1908. In 1895 the weaving shed was extended. 

In 1910, the dye-house was also extended with the required new machineries. 

In 1911, contract for the supply of hydro-electric power was entered into with the 
Tata Hydro-electric Power Supply Company Ltd., so that the mill could work with 
electrical energy. 

In 1912, a large number of old spinning machinery were discarded and new ring 
frames, with preparatory machinery of Tweedales and Smalley’s make were ordered 
out. Similarly in 1914 a few new ring frames with accessories were ordered out 
through Messrs. Greaves Cotton & Co., Ltd. 

The mill worked with electrical energy from 24th March 1916. 

In 1917, a dispensary and a grainshop were opened and a welfare fund and 
employees’ provident fund were also established. The last three activities were dis¬ 
continued during liquidation. 

In 1918, welfare work was done under the direction of the Social Services League. 
Day and night classes, reading rooms, co-operative credit societies, etc., were established, 
but discontinued during liqui^tion. 

In 1937, 520 Japanese automatic looms were ordered out and they commenced 
working from the beginning of 1939. 

From 1940 onwards till now, the mills are modernized by installing new machi¬ 
nery in the spinning, weaving, bleaching, dyeing, printing and mercerizing departments 
to enable it to work with great efficiency. 

In March 1947, the ^Standard Mills Company Ltd. Employees’ Co-operative Credit 
Society Ltd., was established. TTie number of members is 1,620 and the share capital 
as on 31st December 1953 stood at Rs. 2,24,920. 

The mill is equipped with a dispensary where up-to-date medical treatment is given. 

In 1943, a grainshop was opened at the mill where cereals as well as all sorts of 
non-rationed articles are sold to the employees. 

The mill is also equipped with a canteen where foodstuffs, drinks, etc., are supplied 
at reasonable rates to all the employees. 

Capital History: The company was floated in 1892 with a capital of Rs. 8,00,000 
divided into 1,600 ordinary shares of Rs. 500 each under the managing agency of Messrs. 
Sassoon J. David & Co. 

In 1906, the capital of the company was increased from Rs. 8,00,000 to Rs. 10 
lakhs by the issue of 1,600 quarter shares of Rs. 125 each, and in 1913 it was increased 
by Rs. 2 lakhs by the issue of 400 ordinary shares of Rs. 500 each so that the total 
capital of the company came to Rs. 12,00,000. 

In 1933, the capital of the company was reduced to Rs. 2,40 000 from Rs. 12,00,000, 
and Rs. 400 per ordinary share of the face value of Rs. 500 was paid back to the 
shareholders upon the footing that the same may not be called up. 

In 1940, the sum of Rs. 16,80,000, being part of the undivided profits standing to 
the credit of the reserve fund, was capitalized, and the capital of Rs. 2,40,000 divided 
into 2,031 whole shares of Rs. 100 each and 1,476 quarter shares of Rs. 25 each was 
increased to Rs. 19,20,000 by the creation of 14,217 new shares of Rs. 100 each and 
10,322 quarter shares of Rs. 25 each credited as fully paid up. Out of the said siun 
of Rs. 16,80,000 capitalized, 14,217 newly created bonus shares were allotted and dis- 




^rjbuted amongst the then existing members in the proportion of seven newly created 
shares of Rs, 100 each to one existing share of Rs. 100 each and 19,322 newly created 
quarter shares of Rs. 25 each as bonus shares to the then existing shareholders in the 
proportion of seven newly created quarter shares of Rs. 25 each. The existing 1,476 
quarter shares of Rs. 25 each and the newly created 10,322 quarter shares of Rs. 25 
each in the capital of the company were consolidated in such a manner that every 
four quarter shares of Rs. 25 each constituted one whole share of Rs. 100 each. 


In 1942, the authorized capital of Rs. 19,20,000 was increased to Rs. 24,00,000 
4,800 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each of capitalizing Rs. 4,80,000. 
being part of the undivided profit standing to the credit of the reserve fund and by 
allotting to the then existing holders of 19,200 shares in the proportion of one of each 
such 4,800 additional shares to four of the said 19.200 existing ordinary shares. 


In 1943, the authorized capital was increased from Rs. 24,00,000 to Rs. 30,00,000 
by the creation of 6,000 4 i>er cent, cumulative redeemable first preference shares of 
Rs. 100 each, by capitalizing Rs. 6,00,000 being part of the undivided profits standing 
to the credit of the reserve fund. One such share was distributed to holders of four 
ordinary shares. ., 


In 1944, the authorized capital was increased to Rs. 36,00,000 by the creation of 
6,000 4 per cent, cumulative redeemable second preference shares of Rs. 100 each, by 
capitalizing Rs. 6,00,000, being part of the undivided profits standing to the credit of 
the reserve fund. One such share was distributed to holders of four ordinary shares. 

In 1948, the capital of the company was increased from Rs. 36,00,000 divided into 
24,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each, 6,000 4 per cent, cumulative redeemable first 
preference shares of Rs. 100 each and 6,000 4 per cent, cumulative redeemable second 
preference shares of Rs. 100 each to Rs. 60,00,000 by the creation of 24,000 additional 
ordinary bonus shares of Rs. 100 each, being part of the undivided profits standing 
to the credit of the reserve fund capitalized and distributed amongst the members hold¬ 
ing ordinary shares of the company. 


In accordance with the scheme of amalgamation of the company with the Indian 
Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Works, Ltd., sanctioned by the Hi^ Court on 26th 
March 1951, the capital of the company was increased to Rs. 68,00,000 from 
Rs. 60,00,000, by the creation, of 8,000 newly created ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each 
allotted to the shareholders of the Indian Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Works Ltd., 
in the proportion of two such newly created ordinary shares against three shares of the 
Indian Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Works Ltd. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 10s to 100s—ordinary, cross reel and coloured yams. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven ; Chaddars, longcloth, towels, dhotis, shirting, saris, drill, 
twill, voile, crepe, etc. Bleached and dyed shirtings, saris, drill, etc. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced : Voile, crepe, etc. Bleached, dyed, printed and 
mercerized. 

Selling Organization : Cloth shop at Krishna Chowk, Mulji Jetha Market, Bombay. 2. 

Spindles: 53,892 ring; Looms: 1.633 (including 526 automatic looms). 

Directors: Messrs. Navinchandra Mafat’.al, Chairman (ex-officio), Arvind Navm- 
chandra Mafatlal (sp^ial director). Yogindra Navinchandra Mafatlal. Chimanlal 
Bapalal Parikh, Kaushikprasad Chandulal and Jayantilal D. Vasa. 


SURAT COTTON SPINNING & WEAVING MILLS, LTD., 

Nawab.yvadi, Surat. 

Managing Director: Mr. Navinchandra Mafatlal. 29. Veer Nariman Road. For! 
Bombay. 

Paid-up Capital ; Rs. .tO.OO.OOO ; Spindles: ’.‘i.WS ; Loom-s : 476 : Workers : 870. 
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SURAT COTTON SPINNING AND 
LTD., Begumpura, Nawabwadi, Surat. 


WEAVING MILL 


Sl 


Managing Director: Seth Navinchandra Mafatlal. Rustom Building. 29, Veer 
Nariman Road, Fort, Bombay, 1. 

I^ory of the Mill: Established in 1861. and run in the name of the Jafur Ali 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Ltd., it then changed its name to the Peoples’ Spinning and 
Weaving Mills Ltd., and in 1914 it was named the Surat Cotton Spinning and Weaving 
Mills Ltd. The management was first in the hands of Messrs. Stratton Desai & Co., 
and then of Messis. Lala Harkishanlal. and then, again, of Messis. Mafatlal Gagal- 
bhai and Sons. 


In 1916 there were 312 looms and 14,276 ring spindles and 5,472 mule spind’es. 

In 1925 the entire machinery was replaced by 392 looms and about 22,000 ring 
spindles. 

In 1940 a bleaching and dyeing department was set up and in 1949-50 looms and 
spindles were increased to 476 and 25,308 respectively. 

In December 1952, the entire mill was electrified from the power supplied by the 
Bombay Government grid scheme. 

Capital: The authorized and issued capital is Rs. 30,00,000 divided into 30,000 
ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 32s, 36s and 40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Shirting, poplin, dhotis, saris, longcloth, bleached, grey 
and dyed. 

Selling Organization : Mill’s own cloth shop at Govind Gali, Mulji Jetha Market, 
Bombay, 2. 

Spindles : 25,308 ; Looms : 476 ; Workers : 1,500. 

Directors: Navinchandra Mafatlal, Esq. (Chairman), Mrs. Vijayalaxmi Naivin- 
chandra Mafatlal, Mrs. Shardaben Bhagubhai Mafatlal, Messrs. Arvindprasad N. 
Mafatlal and Yogindra N. Mafatlal. 


SURAT TEXTILE MILLS, LTD Varachha Road, Surat. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Kanchanlal Kapadia & Co., Ltd. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 19,95,850; Spindles: 9,600; Workers: 197. 


SVADESHi MILLS CO.^ LTD., KuHa, Greater Bombay. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Tata Industries Ltd., Bombay House, Bruce Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

History of the Mill: When the company was formed in 1886 it was intended that 

it should manufacture finer descriptions of yams and cloth, and a plot of land w^as 

purchased in Bombay for building a suitable mill. But Mr. J. N. Tata, the promoter 
of the concern, having heard of a large mill at Kurla (a suburb of Bombay), known 
as the New Dhurumsey Mills, containing about 93,000 spindles and 1,300 looms, going 
to be put to auction, purchased it for Rs. 12 00,000 and offered the comply the 

benefit of the transaction. As the mill was considered a bargain at the price paid 

and had capacity for future development, the offer was accepted and the mill came 
into the possession of the company when its name was changed to the Svadeshi Mills. 

Much uphill work had to be done before the mill could be brought on a paying 
basis. The machinery was very old and there was lack of a systematic plan of arrange¬ 
ment. More than half the number of spindles had to be scrapped and the remaining 
spindles and other machinery had to be gradually replaced with new ones, while 
other radical a’terations had to be made in the arrangement of machinery, etc. 
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, 1925 the company, which was then conlemplaiing an extension of the mill, 
Ted it advisable instead to purchase another mill situated at Girgaum, Bombay, 
ill, which was called the Bombay United Mills, together with the land and other 
buildings belonging to the concern, was purchased from the Tata MiJls Ltd. for a sum 
of Rs. 36,00,000. The mill, which contained about 44,000 spindles and 1,180 looms, 
was worked for some time, but gradua’ly the serviceable machinery was transferred 
to Kurla, the remaining machinery scrapped and the mill ceased working as such from 
April 1928. Alterations in the buildings of the mill were made, new roads were con¬ 
structed—which were named Tata Road No. 1 and Tata Road No. 2—and gradually 
th^ old Bombay United Mills gave place to an estate which included in its boundaries 
two schools, a cinema, a hospital, several motor trade establishments and other offices 
and shops. The estate brought in a net return—after deduction of rates and taxes 
and other charges—of over Rs. 1,55,000. In 1943, as a good offer was received for 
the estate, it was sold for Rs. 45,00,000. 

In 1935 it was considered advisable to renovate some of the machinery at the 
mill which had become very old and to install new machinery for the manufacture of 
goods of finer counts, etc. Accordingly, as stated above, the capital of the company 
was increased by Rs. 15,00,000 by the issue of 5 per cent, income-tax free cuniulative 
preference shares. In addition to goods of finer counts the mills are also turning out 
printed cloths since 1938. 

A big scheme of reorganization and rehabilitation of the buildings and machinery 
at the mill, costing ultimately about Rs. 150,00,000, has been adopted in recent years. 
This involves the purchase of new equipment for the carding, winding and weaving 
departments, including automatic looms^ and substantial new additions to the speed 
frames, spinning frames and the finishing departments, including mercerizing machinery. 

The mill is at present equipped, with 75,024 spindles and 2,000 looms. 

Capital History; The company was started with a capital of Rs. 10,00,000, ffivided 
into 2,000 shares of Rs. 500 each, but soon after, in 1887, the capital was raised to 
Rs. 35,00,000 in 1935 by the issue of 15,000 5 per cent, income-tax free cumulative 
divided into 20,000 shares of Rs. 100 each. TTie capital was further increased to 
Rs. 35,00,000 in 1935 by the issue of 15,000 5 per cent, income-tax free cumulative 
preference shares of Rs. 100 each. In 1942, .10,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each 
were issued and offered to the existing holders of ordinary shares at a premium of 
Rs. 50 per share, thus making the total capital Rs. 45,00,000. 

In 1948, 30,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each were issued and allotted as fully 
paid up shares to the holders of existing ordinary shares in the proportion of one new 
share to one existing share, thereby increasing the capital to Rs. 75,00,000, divided 
into 15,000 preference shares of Rs. 100 each and 60,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. 

In 1949 the authorized capital was increased to Rs. 1,35,00,000 by the creation 
of 15,000 new ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and 35,000 unclassified shares of Rs. 100 
each. The 15,000 new ordinary shares were allotted as fully paid up shares to the 
holders of the existing ordinary shares in the proportion of one new share to four 
existing shares. The issued capital is thus now Rs. 90,00,000 divided into 15,000 pre¬ 
ference shares of Rs. 100 each and 75,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 10s to 100s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Dhotis, saris, bedsheets, twill, drill, longcloth, sheeting, 
shirting, coating, susis, check, crepe, poplin, mull, voOe, cambric, mosquito netting, 
towel, mercerized cloth, printed cloth. 

Selling Agents for Yam ; Messrs. Popatlal Moolchand, Bombay. 

Selling Agents for Cloth: Messrs. Patel Ghanshyamdas & Co., Bombay; The 
Commission and General Agency, Bangalore, Hubli and Coimbatore, and Messrs. 
Gollin & Co., Ltd., Sydney, Melbourne. 

Spindles: 75,024; Looms: 2,000; Workers: 5,500. 


Directors: Messrs. A. D. Shroff, Chairman (ex-officio), T. V. Baddeley, C.B.E. 
(Vice-Chairman (special director) ), J. R. D. Tata, D D. Romer, C. P. Wadia, N. H. 
Tata, Sir Fazal Rahimtoola, K.T., C.I.E. and Mr. K. M. D. Thackersey. 


SWADESHI COTTON MILLS CO., LTD., Juhi, Kanpur. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Jaipuria Brothers, Ltd., Post Box No. 19, Kanpur. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 2,10,00,000; Spindles: 1,12,216; Looms: 2,077; 

Workers: 3,795. 

SWADESHI COTTON MILLS CO., LTD., juhi, Kanpur. 

Managing Agents : Messrs. Jaipuria Brothers Ltd. 

History of the Mill: Established in 1911 by Sir Henry Horsman, Messrs. Jaipuria 
Brothers Ltd. took over the managing agency from Sir Henry Horsman in 1946. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 2s to 60s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Grey : Bedsheets, chaddars, coating, crepe, curtain fabric, 
dhotis, dobby cloth, dosuti, drill, markin, webbing tapes, saris and sheeting. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced : Dyed : Bedsheets, canvas, umbrella doth, towels, 
tapestry, furnishing fabric, mosquito net and printed cloth. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth : Own selling agents. 

Spindles: 113,848 ring ; 988 mule; and 11,480 doubling : Ixioms: 2,077 ; Workers: 

9,500. 

Directors: Rai Sahib Seth Jagannathji Munnalalji, Messrs. Goverdhandasji Jagan- 
nathji, Ramdasji Jagannathji. Rameshchandraji Narayanji and Shyamdasji Jagannathaji 
(ex-officio). 

SWADESHI COTTON AND FLOUR MILLS, LTD., Indore 

(Madhya Bharat). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Jagannath Narayan & Co.. Sanyogitaganj, Indore. 

History of the Mill: The company was incorporated in 1919 and permission to 
commence business was granted in July, 1919, Previously the managing agents were 
Messrs. Noor Mohamad Somji & Co. In 1923 the managing agency was transferred 
to the present managing agents, Messrs. Jagannath Narayan & Co. 

Raisahib Rajyabhushan Seth Jagannathji Mannalaiji took a prominent part in 
starting the company and has been a member of the board of directors from its incep¬ 
tion till now. 

It was a small unit with 15,000 spindles and 362 looms. In 1952 the number of 
spindles was increased to 24,988 and the number of looms to 558. Printing machinery 
was also added in 1952. 

The mill is equipped with dyeing, bleaching, printing, calendering and finishing |j 

plants. Turbo heads and air carrier plant are provided in the weaving and spinning I. 

departments for maintaining the required humidity and temperature. These are all 
worked by steam turbine. The mill generates its own electricity by two alternators of 
920 k.v.a. capacity. 

There is a canteen where workers can get fresh tea, milk, sweets, namkin, etc., 
at rates fixed by the Madhya Bharat Millowners’ Association. 

For the children of women workers, there is a Creche and each child is supplied 
quarter seer milk daily free of charge. Maternity benefit and workmen’s compensation ; 

is paid as per law and rules. | 

There is a dispensary in charge of a qualified doctor and two full-time compounders. 

Workers and their relations are supplied medicines free of cost. The workers arc 
allowed leave with wages every year and there is a provident fund wherein each worker 
contributes 6i per cent, of his earnings and a like amount is added by the company. 

The mill has its own water-supply from wells. Hot water for bathing and cold | 

water for drinking is provided. f 

There is also a co-operative credit society run by the employees of the mill. 
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Capital History: The authorized capital is Rs. 20 lakhs divided into 20,000 shares 
iyf Rs. 100 each and the paid-up capital is Rs. 19,05,900. Permission from the Con¬ 
troller of Capital Issues, Government of India, to increase the capital to Rs. 40 lakhs 
has been obtained. 


Counts of Yarn Spun: 6s, 10s, 14s, 18s, 20s, 22s and 24s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Grey, satin, longcloth, dyed cloth, bleached haraks, 
dhotis, saris, dyed poplin, twill, coating, printed cloth, cashmeres, etc. 

Selling Organization : Shop in M.T. Cloth Market, Indore. 


Selling Agents for Cloth: Messrs. Parbury Henty & Co., Propty. Ltd., 522, Little 
Collins Street, Melbourne (Australia) and Messrs. Naim M. Murad, P.O. Box 180, 
Baghdad Qraq). 

Spindles : 24,988 ; Looms : 558 ; Workers: 2,400. 


SWADESHI INDUSTRIES, LTD., Panihatti. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Anandram Gajadar. 33. Netaji Subhas Road, 
Calcutta. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 16,00,000; Looms: 151; Workers: 226. 


SWAN MILLS. LIMITED, Sewree. Bombay. 15. 


Managing Agents: Messrs. James Finlay & Co., Ltd., Chartered Bank Building, 
Fort, Bombay. 

History of the Mill: The year in which the mill was established is not known. 
It was taken over in 1902 with Messrs. Finlay Muir & Co. (later James Finlay &, Co., 
Ltd.), as managing agents. At that time the machinery was modernized and a weaving 
shed added. 

The company was registered in England in 1903 and converted into a rupee com¬ 
pany in 1909. 

In 1935 the mill was converted to fine count spinning and in 1940 a tyre cord plant 
was installed. 

Capital History: In 1909 the capital was Rs. 10,00,000 divided into 40,000 shares 
of Rs. 250 each. In 1925 the capital was increased to Rs. 24,00,000 divided into 24,000 
shares of Rs. 100 each and in 1953 it was again increased to Rs. 36,00,000 divided into 
36,000 shares of Rs. 100 each. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 60s and above. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven ; Dhotis, mull, voile, doria, cambric, poplin, etc. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced: Tyre cord. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth : Messrs. Vasonjee Morarjee, 259, Johari Mansion, 
Kalbadevi Road, Bombay. 

Spinidlcs : 35,804 ; Looms: 552; Workers: 2,600. 

Directors: Messrs. J. C. Bums (ex-officio), Chairman, Ambalal Sarabhai, 
Rainniwas Ramnarain, Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, K.C.S.I., Messrs. C. H. Campbell, and 
P. G. Kendall. 
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SWASTIK TEXTILE MILLS, LTD •9 Dubash 
Street, Bombay, 2. 


Market. Sheikh 


Mem 


Managing Agents: Messrs. P. Kashinath & Co. 

History of the Mill: The weaving factory, Fergusson Road, Lower Parel, Bombay, 
13, under the name of the Swastik Silk Weaving Mills, was started in 1931, and the 
processing factory, Sion, Trombay Road, Chembur, (Bombay), under the name of the 
Swastik Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Works, was started in the year 1939 by Messrs. 
P. Kashinath & Co. The Swastik Textile Mills, Ltd., a public company incoiporated 
on 22nd October 1946, took over the businesses of the above two factories from Messrs. 
P. Kashinath & Co., proprietors thereof, as going concerns. 

A mineral khaki dyeing plant was installed in 1952. 

Capital: The authorized capital is Rs. 50,00,0(X) divided into 12,500 preference 
shares of Rs. 100 each, 30,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and 37,500 deferred 
shares of Rs. 20 each. Issued capital is Rs. 30,00,000. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Coloured yam saris, dhotis, screen-printed saris, etc. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced : They undertake the jobs of processing (bleaching, 
dyeing and screen printing) specially Vat colour dyeing and mineral khaki dyeing. 

Selling Organization: Depots at 8A, Budhwar Peth, Laxmi Road, Poona, 2 and 
Tarabai Road, Kolhapur. 

Selling Agents for Cloth: For Madhya Pradesh : Messrs. Gokuldas Mayashankar, 
Amraoti (M.P.); for Hyderabad State: Messrs. Patil Gore & Co., Sultan Bazar, Hydera¬ 
bad (Dn.); authorized distributors for Madras State: Messrs. Chandanmal Asera, 13. 
Godown Street, G.T., Madras. 

Looms: 240 ; Woiken: 1,000. 

Directors: Messrs. Gangadhar Laxman Natu (Chairman), Gangadhar Vishnu 
Puranik, Parshuram Balwant Ganpule, Purushottam Kashinath DiYekar, Manharlal 
Dwarkadas Mehta, Vishwanath Mahadeo Sathe, and Gokuldas Mayashankar. 


SWATANTRA BHARAT MILLS, Post Box No. 1348. Najafgarh 
Road, Delhi. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Delhi Cloth and General Mills Co., Ltd., Delhi. 

History of the Mill: The mill started functioning in 1948 and is in the course of 
expansion at present. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 10s, 12s, 14s, 18s, 2/lOs and 2/18s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Coarse and medium. 

Selling Organization: Central Marketing Organization, Delhi Cloth and General 
Mills Co., Ltd., Delhi. 

Selling Agents for Yam: Central Marketing Organization, Delhi Cloth and General 
Mills Co., Ltd., Delhi. 

Selling Agents for Cloth : Messrs. Daya Chand Hardial, Katra Ahluwalia, Amritsar; 
Messrs. Ramji Das Shri Ram, 156, Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta; and Messrs. Sheo 
Bux Rai Bansi Dhar, Kahoo Kothi, Kanpur. 

Spindles: Running at present 25,680 and after expansion by June 1954, 41,032; 
Looms: 672 ; Woiken : 3,000. 


• MINISr^^ 



HARIVALLABHDAS KALIDAS & CO. 
Near Kankaria Loco Siding, AHMEDABAD. 


SHRI AMBICA MILLS LTD. 

Managing Agents: 


Manufacturers of 

Sanforized Coating, Poplins, Striped Shirt¬ 
ing. Also Fancy Saris, Dhotis, Voiles and 
Printed Poplins, etc. 

Selling Organisation: 

HARIVALLABHDAS KALIDAS LTD. 

Sakar Bazar, Maskati Market, 
AHMEDABAD. 
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ASK FOR 

SUPERFINE QUALITY COTTON VESTS 
AND COTTON SOCKS IN VARIOUS STYLES 


IN COTTON HOSIERY 


“SRI KRISHNA” hosiery, attractively and 
durably made In various styles and cuts, 
provide a better return for your money. 
They are —quality for quality — cheaper and 
v/ear well. 




MYSORE 


SYMBOLISING 
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Manufacturers of: 

Dhotis grey and bleached, Longcloth, 
Mulls, Towelling, Yalkali cloth ('Shiyoji), Chintz, 
Panchas, Upamis, Chadars, etc. 
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Readers are requested to refer to page 401 *'or further particulars about this mill. 
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SRI RANGAVILAS GINNING, 
SPINNING & WEAVING MILLS LTD., 


Peelamedu Post, Coimbatore. 

(Incorporated In 1922) 

- • - 

Authorised Capital: Rs. 16,00,000 Subscribed Capital: Rs. 15,02,500 

Number of Spindles: 30,000. Number of Looms: 80. 


Spinners of superior kinds of yarn from 2s to 
80s counts and weavers of Gada and Dhoties. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. P. S. G. & SONS, Peelamedu, Coimbatore. 
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Sf/KaWWAS HOUSl, WAUPBY BOAP, FOPr BP/fSAK 


CAS COnON MILL 

BOMBAY. 13 

DMOT/€s. SAX££S. 

*P0Pi/ENS,smrm, copms 

LONG Ciom STC.ETC^. 
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8AVATRAM 


SPINNING «WEAVir 


SETH KISANLAL ONKARDAS 


SETH ONKARDAS RAMPRASAD 
the founder of the Mills 
in 1912 

Agents : 

THE SAVATRAM SONS LTD. 

( A reputed business house of Madhya Pradesh ) 

The mills are situated in the heart of the City of Akola -a 
prominent cotton trade centre, in the proximity of the SETH MADANLAL KISANLAL GOENKA 
cloth and cotton markets. the present Director-in-charge 


Total number of Spindles at work 
Total number of Looms at work 
Average number of Workers per day 
Average quantity of Cotton consumed per year 
Average quantity of Yarn produced per year 
Average quantity of Cloth produced per year 
Average quantity of Coal consumed per year 
Share Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Total Value of the Block 
Gross Trading Profit 
Dividends 
Total Depreciation 


STATISTICAL SURVEY OF WORK AND PROGRESS (1951-52) 

13,096 
318 
1,220 


7,720 bales 
27,45,000 lbs. 
20,71,900 lbs. 

5,570 tons 
19,43,170 
1,23,366 
25,14,883 
8,00,343 
I2J% 
18,29,063 


WE SPECIALISE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF COARSE AND MEDIUM CLOTH AND YARN. 

PARTICULARS SENT ON REQUEST. 
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Sree 

Rajendra Mills Ltd. 

(Established 1935) 

Telegrams: “RAJENDRA” Railway Station : SALEM MARKET 
Telephone : Office 45 Residence 19 

Registered Office: GANDHINAGAR, SALEM 


Authorised Capital - - - - Rs. 20,00,000 

Issued Capital - - - - Rs. 16,00,000 

Paid-up Capital - - - - Rs. 15,10,280 

Number of Spindles installed and working: 21,328 

)7U^nupldu^eA^ 

QoUan and iPJtapZt y/vuiA, 

0:<*£ded, and to- 60su Q^oanJU 

TRADE MARK: ‘ARISING SUN” 


Managing Agents: 

THIAGARAJA CHETTY & CO., LTD. 

Managing Director: 

T. MANICKAVASAGAM, B.A. 


M. S. CHOCKALINGAM, 

Secretary. 


RM. VEERAPPAN, B.Sc., B.Sc. iTech.) 
Factory Manager. 




Colour 

Beauty 


Graceful designs, coloured patterns 

of exquisite choice combined with 
fabrics of lasting beauty — ail this is 

offered to you by our mills who are 
dedicated to your personal taste 

MULLS, SAREES, DORiA,VHOTt€$ 
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THE 



SWASTIK TEXTILE 


YlfUiJlA £imUed 

DUBASH MARKET 

SHEIKH MEMON STREET, BOMBAY 2 

—: TELEGRAMS : TELEPHONE NOS 

“ MILSWASTEX ” S 24391-25155 

Manufacturers of 

COLOURED YARN SAREES 

DHOTIES 

SCREEN PRINTED SAREES 



AiAoilaMe in aUAocUu^ cUsJLqni, 
and coiouM> 

MANAGING AGENTS: 

P. KASHINATH & CO. 
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SHREE 

MADHUSUDAN 

MILLS 

Head Office: Shree Niwas House, Waudby Road, Fort, Bombay* I. 

Mills: Globa Mills Passage, Delisle Road, Bombay, 13. 

Telephone: Head Office 32048/4f/40. MilIsi 60446, 

Director's! 61380. 

Telegrams : • Madhumiil ’ 

Tex. Mark: No. 1592 . Proprietors: 

HALL & ANDERSON LTD. 

Manufacturers of: 

Grey and Bleached Longcloths • Grey Sheetings, 
Calendered and Uncalendered • Grey Leopard Cloths 
Salitha • Dedsoutie • Dosutie • Twills • Poplins 
Chadders • Sarees • Dhoties • Drills —Bleached, 
Dyed or Grey • Coatings • Bed Tickings • Tapestry 
—Jacquard and Dobby • Table Cloth • Colour Weft 
Sue! • Umbrellas Cloth (Shower Proof) • Striped 
Shirtings • and all other Plain and Fancy Textiles to suit 
all Local and Export demands in widths upto 80"' Grey, 
Bleached and Dyed • All Categories (Superfine, Fine, 
Medium, Coarse) 

Quality Materials at Competitive Rates 
Export Inquiries Solicited 













V 


The Sree Meenakshi Mills Limited 

Madurai and Manaparai 

Capital: Authorised Rs. 60,00,000 - - Subscribed and Paid-up Rs. 48,81,240 

Spindles: 61,780 Power looms: 144 

Managing Agents: THIAGARAJA CHETTY & CO., Madurai 

Tele. Address: " KARUMUTTU’’ Telephone No. I (2 line*) and 4M 


Manufacturers of: 

Single Yarn in 
counts 16s to 40s 
and Cone Yarns 
for Weaving and 
Hosiery Factories, 
Grey Sheetings, 
Etc. 




. PAE1C1K.H \ CO. 

DIRECT IMPORTERS OF: 

Mill Stores^ Eoom Sundries, Avarc Graphite Nos, i and 2 , Porcelain^ 
Manufacturers of Spare Parts for Winding Silk and Spinning Machinery, 
Leather Goods,, Picking Bands, Roller Skins, Ram Rings, Leather 
Laces, all kinds of Wire Springs^ Balloon Springs, Temples, Temple 
Rollers, Reeds, Comb Blades, Weavers* Comb and Scissors, Shed Rods, 
Beam Flanges and everything in Loom Sundries, etc, 

2% HAMAM STREET, FORT^ BOMBAY, i. 

Telephone ; 21957 





PREM ROY BROTHERS 

REVDI BAZAR 
AHMEDABAD - 2 

DEALEBS IN 

• TEXTILE STORE ARTICLES, 

• INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS AND 
• SOLE AGENTS FOR INDIA FOR 

• INDUSTRIAL VACUUM CLEANER 

• BY ROBERT MUNSTER, MUTTENZ-BASEL 




I 


28 
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STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 
WORKS LIMITED 

Prospect Chambers^ Dadabhoy Naoroji Road, Fort, Bombay, 1 


T he Managing Director of this 
Company, Mr. N. B. Bhagat, is a 
qualified Mechanical Engineer and 
member of several foreign profes¬ 
sional Welding Institutions. He had his 
own engineering firm called Bhagat & 
Sons for over 20 years. He, with the 
Company’s present Technical Direc¬ 
tor Mr. A. M. Kapadia, developed 
the branch of structural, welding and 
general engineering in various direc¬ 
tions and could easily claim to be 
called a pioneer in the field of welded 
structural steel work in India. He had 
established his firm on a very sound 
footing and had executed construction 
of numerous Industrial, Residential, 
Railway and Government work. 

In 1943 he along with his friends 
the late Mr. M. C. Ghia, a well-known 


industrialist and Mr. A. D. Shroff, one 
of the Directors of Tata Sons Limited, 
promoted the public liiruted company 
named “STRUCTURAL ENGINEER¬ 
ING WORKS LIMITED.” Since the 
inception of this Company Mr. N. B. 
Bhagat has been in conduct and 
management of the whole organis¬ 
ation. 

The first Board of Directors 
included, besides Mr. Bhagat, Mr. 
Kapadia and the late Mr. Ghia, two 
prominent personalities from the 
House of Tatas, viz., Sir H. P. Mody, 
K.B.E., who was the Company’s Chair¬ 
man till 1949, when he resigned on his 
appointment as the Governor of U.P., 
and Mr. A. D. Shroff who is the Com¬ 
pany’s present Chairman. The present 
Board of Directors consists of Mr. A. D. 
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Mr. N. B. BHAGAT, Managing Director. 


Shroff, Chairman, Mr. N. B. Bhagat, 
Managing Director, Mr. A. M. 
Kapadia, Technical Director, Mr. 
Mangaldas B. Mehta, Legal Director 
and Mr. B. M. Ghia, a prominent 
industrialist. 

The Company’s Factory No. 1 at 
Wadala is designing and executing 
welded steel work for Industrial 
and Residential Buildings, Railway 
Bridges, Hangars, Transmission 
Towers, etc. 

The Company’s Factory No. 2 at 
Mulund (District Thana) is at present 
engaged in the fabrication and laying 
of M.S. all-welded pipes for the 
Vaitama-cum-Tansa Pipeline project 
of the Bombay Municipality for aug¬ 
mentation of water supply for Greater 
Bombay. 




acceptance by the Munici¬ 
pality of the Company’s tender, the 
Company, under Mr. Bhagat’s per¬ 
sonal guidance and supervision, ins¬ 
talled a specially designed new fac¬ 
tory at Mulund. This factory was built 
with unusual expedition and has been 
fully equipped with modem automatic 
machinery and plant at an expenditure 
of several lakhs cf rupees. The layout 
and working of this factory have been 
appreciated by a number of foreign 
Engineers and Technicians. 



As the fabrication and laying of 
Steel Pipes of these diameters were 
a new venture, the first of its kind for 
India, Mr. Bhagat and Mr. Kapadia 
visited several foreign countries to 
acquire firsthand knowledge and 


experience both of the latest type of 
machinery and plant in use as also 
of the technique employed in those 
coimtries. The Company has also 
engaged the services of well qualified 
and experienced engineers and tech¬ 
nicians. Thus the Company is suffi¬ 
ciently well placed, both in equipment 
and technique, to complete the job to 
the entire satisfaction of the Bombay 
Municipality. The project is, no doubt, 
of a somewhat novel character and 
also imique in so far as the diameter 
and the mileage of the pipes are 
concerned. This new factory is vir¬ 
tually breaking new groimd and is 
engaged in work of a pioneer nature. 
Besides, the factory has also been so 
projected that it will be capable of 


imdertaking, in addition to fabrica¬ 
tion of pipes, penstocks, high tension 
towers, pressure vessels, heavy 
cranes, welded steel coaches and 
wagons for Railways. This bold ven¬ 
ture of the Company undertaken and 
carried on imder Mr. Bhagat’s able 
guidance, covers a further milestone 
in the march of Industrialisation of 
this country. 

Mr. Bhagat has placed all his 
resources and technical skill at the 
disposal of the Company to enable the 
Company to establish and operate 
this specialised factory in executing 
a major work of public utility and also 
enter'into activities which so far have 
either remained unexplored or little 
explored in this country. 




General view of Mulund Works, Bombay-Agra Road, Mulund 
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I^EEP business acumen, keen foresight and bold enterprising spirit 
^ coupled with hard work have enabled Shri Purshottamdas 
Gordhandas Mehta to lay the foundations of the present-day status of 
the business house of SWASTIK TEXTILE TRADING COMPANY, 
LIMITED, among the leading textile machinery and mill-stores 
importing firms. 

Mr. Mehta started his career as early as 1907 
in the weaving department and then went into 
the telegraph department and, not being satisfied 
with the routine clerical job, found himself 
associated with the then well-known textile 
machinery importing firm of Messrs. Felber 
Jucker & Co., Ltd. He worked with this firm in 
the capacity of manager of the Ahmedabad 
Office from 1920 to 1937. In 1937 the Company 
wound-up its activities in India and this led 
Mr, Mehta to start his own independent 
concern and the Swastik Trading Company was 
the result of this move. Principally dealing in 
the machinery and mill-stores line, representing 
renowned firms like Messrs. John Nayler and 
Son Ltd., England, for beltings ; Messrs. J. De Tayrac, Lille, 
France, for leather goods and picking bands; T. Lund and Sons Ltd., 
England, for the Peacock and Swastik brand healds and reeds; 
Messrs. Bradbury Brothers, England, for jacquard cards and many 
other items required by the textile industry, the business activities 
of the Company kept on growing year by year and in 1946 the 
Company was converted into a private limited concern under the style 
of SWASTIK TEXTILE TRADING COMPANY, LIMITED, with 
branches at Bombay, Baroda and Coimbatore. 



During these years, Mr. Champaklal P. Mehta, 
B.Sc., the eldest son of Mr. P. G. Mehta, 
joined the firm after a fairly good training in 
the textile machinery and mill-stores line. This 
combination of family members combined with 
the friendly co-operation of their old associate 
friend, Mr. G. F. Formica, saw a new era in 
the history of the concern. With the end of 
World War II, foreign trade became freer 
and the firm acquired the sole selling agency 
rights of many well-known Italian textile 
machinery manufacturers. 



Mr. Champaklal P. Mehta 


Mr. P. G. Mehta 


Mainly due to the untiring efforts of Messrs. Purshottamdas and Cham¬ 
paklal Mehta and the worthy support of Mr. 
Formica, the Italian resident engineer and factory 
representative in India, the firm has been able to 
supply machinery right from the spinning to fin¬ 
ishing departments of textile mills, some of them 
being; complete roller and screen printing plants; 
finishing machines including calenders, stentering 
ranges, felt calenders, baking machines, etc., by 
Messrs. Comedo Ercole Ltd., Italy; combers and 
spinning machinery by Messrs. Fratelli Marzoli 
& Co., Italy; complete beam and cheese/cone 
dyeing plants by Messrs. Leopoldo Pozzi, Italy; 
stainless steel cabinet-pattern hank dyeing 
machines, complete automatic tensionlessjiggers, 
boiling-off and crepening machines by Messrs. 



Mr. G. F. Formica 


Mezzera, S.p.a. Italy; specialised drying plants by Messrs. A. T. I. Italy; 
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TRADING CO., LTD. 

BOMBAY: Sir Vithaldas Chambers, 16, Apollo Street, Fort 


high speed preparatory machines by Messrs. Pietro Muzzi, Italy; high 
speed pirn, cone and cheese winders by Messrs. Ganna & Co., Italy; special 
rayon and art silk reeling, automatic tying and winding machines by 
Messrs. Silvio Fusi, Italy ; card clothing by Messrs. Scardassi, Italy ; 
flats grinding and reeds polishing machines by Messrs. L. Winsemann, 
Italy; hank mercerising and waste plants by Messrs. Octir, Italy; 
waste opening and allied equipment by Messrs. Rolando, Italy, 
and many others. 

Messrs. Mehta have also entered into the manufacturing business. 
The first factory to be started in the year 1948 was the shuttle 



factory —equipped with modern automatic 
FELLS machinery of English make. This 
factory was followed by the establishment of 
the WIRE HEALD factory in the year 1950— 
a complete automatic Japanese plant; the 
Picker Factory in the year 1952, the latest one 
to be added being that of the REED MAKING 
PLANT in the year 1953. AH the above 
factories are situated at Ahmedabad and are 
under the same name and supervision and 
control of SWASTIK TEXTILE TRADING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 



Mr, Chandrakant Mehta 


Even though Mr. P. G. Mehta is 64 years old, he takes keen interest 
in all the activities of the Firm as well as the Factory, personally 
attending to the business; he also had his son, Mr^ C. P. Mehta, 
to make a business trip to Japan, where he contacted and made 
arrangements with Messrs. NICOS, one of the biggest manu¬ 
facturers of wire healds, to supplement their present unit with 
additional equipmenL During this trip Mr. Mehta also acquired 
the sole agency rights for the well-known HIRANO automatic 
shuttle-changing looms. 

Mr. Chandrakant P. Mehta, younger brother of Mr. Champaklal P. 
Mehta, who joined the firm in the year 1944, after completing his studies, 
has received extensive training under the able guidance of his father and 
elder brother. At present, Mr. Chandrakant, besides looking after 
the sales side, takes a keen interest in the factories. He is looking 
after the Factory Management also. 
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V.920B 


the pulsebeat of industry 


STANVAC BOMBAY 
REFINERY which is fast nearing 
completion will be the first modem 
petroleum refinery to be installed 
in India. 


new installation will be capable 
turning out annually 40,000,000 
imperial gallons of illuminating oil 
for Indian homes...plus 250,000,000 - 
gallons of other petroleum products 
to help turn the wheels of India’s 
industries, agriculture and transports 


manufacture of these oil pro^ 
ducts within India’s borders will 
serve to strengthen the economic 
foundations of her freedom and 
social progress. 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY 

The name that stands for ’’Progress** in the Haste 
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OVER A CENTURY OF SEWING SERVICE 


Over the years Singer has developed many new types of sewing 
machines, each skilfully adapted to the particular use for which it is 
designed. This wide variety of machines, and a system that provides 
for service and parts replacement wherever and whenever they may be 
required, are major reasons for the world-wide use of Singer products. 

Introduction of a new, portable, electrically-operated home sewing 
machine that weighed only eleven pounds increased Singer sales during 
the depression years. Singer’s home sewing machines are designed for 
the average user, but attachments are available that will enable the 
machines to perform many unusual sewing operations. More than half 
of all the family sewing machines that Singer makes are now electrically 
operated, but treadle and hand-operated models still outsell the electric 
ones in many parts of the world. Machines with special controls are 
made for use by the blind. 

HIGH SPEED STITCHING 

For industrial uses, Singer makes machines with as many as fifty 
needles. A home sewing machine does 1,500 stitches a minute, but some 
of the high-speed industrial machines will do as many as 5,000 stitches 
a minute. The speed of the fastest machines is so great that the needles 
have to be cooled by blasts of compressed air; yet, when necessary, 
the machines can be stopped, without damage, in a split second. 

Needles of many designs and sizes are required by industry for 
stitching different materials, or different thicknesses of the same material. 
Some of the new textiles now being produced also require specially 


designed needles. Singer makes more than 8,000 types and sizes of 
needles, but one of the newest Singer machines uses neither thread nor 
needle. Instead, it employs the stabbing heat of high-frequency electric 
current to bond plastic film into raincoats, shower curtains, balloons and 
other products. 

A Singer machine used to sew up bags of gun-powder is made of 
phosphor bronze to eliminate static electricity that might ignite the 
powder. A Singer used for binding books has a drill that precedes the 
needle and bores a hole for it. The largest Singer machine weighs 
2,526 pounds. It is used to stitch conveyor belts an inch and a half thick, 
used in mining and heavy industry. 

SINGER AND THE APPAREL INDUSTRY 

The Sewing machine is the basis of the whole apparel industry. 
Singers stitch millions of dresses, coats and other garments. A Singer 
that looks like a huge, black toadstool seams millions of pairs of nylon 
stockings at a rate of 4,500 stitches a minute. Singers stitch millions of 
shoes, belts, hats and gloves. They stitch upholstery, mattresses and 
hundreds of other famiUar articles. 

So important is the apparel industry to Singer, and Singer to the 
apparel industry, that Singer makes a factory layout service available to 
the industry. A customer need only submit samples and tell what 
production he wants. The service will plan his whole factory for cost¬ 
saving, straight-line, production that will permit rearrangement over¬ 
night when a shift to a different apparel product is required. 


SINGER 

SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 

(Incorporated with limited liability in the U. S. A.) 
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The Star Trading Co. Ltd 



The firm of The Star Trading Company, now taken 
over by The Star Trading Company, Limited, was started 
with very humble means at Bombay in September 1928. 
It is a good coincidence that the firm has its Silver Jubilee 
Year coinciding with the Centenary of the Indian Textile 
Industry. Originally, the firm started dealing in Mill Stores 
only, but, later on extended its activities to the import 
of important Spare Parts and Reconditioned Textile 
Machinery in Spinning, Weaving, Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Finishing. The firm started buying secondhand machi¬ 
nery during the war, when the import of new as well as 
secondhand machinery was very much limited. The firm 
also imported essential parts for Spinning Machinery in 

A. DUCKWORTH & SONS LTD., ENGLAND. 

Card Clothing, Comber Needles, Card Grinders. 

VULCASCOT (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD., LONDON. 

Rubber Cots, Aprons and Take-up Strips, Cot Grinding and Testing Machines, 

Rubber covered Loom Temple Rollers and Card Feed Rollers.Warp Stop Motion. 

HUGH SHAW LTD., ENGLAND. 

Roller and Clearer Cloths, Sizing Flannel, Endless Flannel. 

GOODBRAND & CO. LTD., ENGLAND. 

Testing Machines for Textile Mills. 

WURTT. SPINDELFABRIK GMBH, SUESSEN, GERMANY. 

Spindles, Roller Bearing Inserts, Jockey Pulleys, Ball Bearing Top Rollers, WST 

Ring Frame High Draft Systems, Fluff Catcher. 

CHR. MANN MASCHINENFABRIK, GERMANY. 

Spinning Rings and Woollen and Worsted Machinery, 

P.S.G. & SONS’ CHARITY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, INDIA. 

Electric Cloth and Yarn Baling Press, Yarn Bundling Press, Hand and Power 

Reels, Pneumatic Box and Exhaust Fan for cotton mixing. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., U.S.A. 

Small Humidifiers, Flat Heddles, All Metal Heddle Frames. 

ROBERT BARKER LTD., ENGLAND. 

Cotton Healds, Steel Reeds, Dobby Harness, Caledonia Dobbies. 

C. C. EGELHAAF, GERMANY. 

Steel Healds, All Metal Reeds and Heald Frames, Droppers, Automatic Reed 

Cleaning and Polishing Machine. 

HERMANN VON RAUTENKRANZ INTERN. ** ITAG,” GERMANY. 

Hot Air Sizing Machine, Automatic Moisture Controller, Drying Range. 

TESSILTECNICA S.R.L., ITALY. 

High Speed Warper, Creel, Cheese/Cone and Doubler Winder, Style 90 Pirn 

Winder, Willow, Garnetting and other Waste Plant Machinery. 

MASCHINENFABRIK OSKAR FISCHER, GERMANY. 

Fischer Warp Tying and Leasing Machines. 

GEORG SAHM MASCHINENFABRIK, GERMANY. 

Sewing Thread Reels, Cheese and Cone Winders. 


large quantities during the war, such as Fluted Rollers, 
Spindles, Spinning Rings, Conversion Materials, etc. 

The firm possesses qualified technical staff to deal 
with the problems of Textile Machinery and two of its 
Directors are also well conversant with the technical 
side of the Textile Machinery Trade. 

After the war, the Directors of the Company visited 
many times various countries of Europe besides America 
and Japan and established their connections with various 
firms manufacturing important Stores, Spare Parts and 
Machinery. At present, they are Agents and Dealers 
for the following leading manufacturers :— 

L. A. MITCHELL LTD., ENGLAND. 

Stainless Steel Size Mixers, Pumps, Continuous Hank Dryer, Baking or Curing 
Chamber. 

ALBERT C. SCHOLAERT, FRANCE. 

Super High Speed Raising Machine. 

YALD. HENRIKSEN I/S, DENMARK. 

Automatic Jigger, Piece Dye Vat, Wool Dyeing Machines. 

JOSEPH ANNICQ, BELGIUM. 

Loose Cotton, Cheese/Cone, Beam and Cloth Universal Pressure Dyeing and 
Bleaching and Water Softening Plants. 

MOHR MASCHINEN & APPARATEBAU- GES. GERMANY. 

Round and Chamber Dryers for Loose Cotton, Cheeses, Cones and Beams 
BIEGER-WERKE ARMATUREN-UND APPARATEBAU, GERMANY. 

Continuous Bleaching Plant. 

FAMATEX GMBH, GERMANY. 

Ordinary Stenters Horizontal and Vertical, Hot Air Stenters Sihgle, Double and 
Three Layers with Setting or Fixing, Pre-Shrunk Cloth, Felt Calendering and 
other devices, Suction Extractor. 

MASCHINENFABRIK BRIEM-HENGLER & CRONEMEYER K. G., 
GERMANY. 

Calenders and Mangles. 

AUGUST GRUNINGER, GERMANY. 

Photo Engraved Printing Rollers and Photogravour ” Process. 

A. & H. SIMONETT (ENGINEERS) LTD., ENGLAND. 

Single and Double Folding, Selvedge Stamping, Shearing and Cropping Machines. 
VASANT ENGINEERING LTD., BARODA. 

Cloth Bleaching & Printing Plants, Drying Ranges, etc. 

Besides the items manufactured by different manufacturers stated above, the 
firm is also dealing in many other items, such as Pickers, Picking Bands, Buffers, 
Roller Skins, Beltings, V-Ropes, Shuttles, Bobbins, Card Cans, Card Chains and Screws, 
Spindle Tapes, Emery Fillets, Hank Indicators, Cotton Bowls and also many other 
stores, important parts and machines related to Textile Industry. 
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THE ALBERT C. SCHOLAERT CO. 

Tourcoing, France 


The Albert C, SCHOLAERT Company, Tour- 
coing, France, which has gained fame as 
specialists in the building of roller and teasle 
machines (RAISING MACHINES) for treating 
fabrics, was founded in 1919. 

Its Director, the engineer Mr. Albert 
C. SCHOLAERT, apart from his mechanical 
studies, pursued with success others concern¬ 
ing spinning and weaving and the treating of 
materials, which soon made him known as 
the most experienced technician concerning 
teasling machines (raising machines). 

That is why he founded in 1919 a mecha¬ 
nical industry destined exclusively to building 
12-, 24-, 30- and 36-roller raising machines 
and those with rolling metallic teasles. 


All these machines are provided with the latest im¬ 
provements and protected by many patents. They are 
widely used and known as the Albert C. SCHOLAERT. 
The Company has grown through the years, now covering 
an area five times larger than in 1945. 



ALBERT C. SCHOLAERT 


The Firm’s patented roller teasling machines 
(raising machines) produce, it is said, 
on an average three times more than the 
other machines, v/hile being at the same time 
more regular. They give very good results on 
blankets, felts for papermaking, and on 
materials which must be finished on a shearing 
machine. 

All tests and ail research are devoted only 
to the development of only one type of 
construction and this explains the rapid 
development of the Company. 

The Director of the firm, Mr. Albert C. 
SCHOLAERT, whose picture appears here, is 
assisted by his two sons, Albert and Michel, 
also E.C.A.M. engineers; they bring to this 
family business the cohesion which justified 
the high reputation of the firm. 

The principle of specialisation in only one type of 
machine should be retained by many builders, for it makes 
it possible to progress faster. The experience and 
success of the Albert C. SCHOLAERT Company are there 
to prove it, for it is by this method that they were able to 
win a high place in the world markets. 


The Sole Agents for this firm in India are :— 

Messrs. The Star Trading Co., Ltd. 

Bank of Baroda Building, 

12, Apollo Street, Fort. BOMBAY. 1 
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„MANN" 


CHR. MANN MASCHINENFABRIK 
WALDSHUT/BADEN. GERMANY 

are the proprietors of one of the oldest factories 
in Germany for manufacturing Spinning and 
Doubling Rings. Their specially equipped workshops 
have been manufacturing these Rings for more 
than 75 years now, and their long experience is a 
guarantee for the excellent quality of their products, 
which have a perfect hardening, irreproachable 
polish and correct profile. 

Their Indian Agents are THE STAR TRADING 
CO., LTD., 12, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay-1, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


CHR. MANN 

WALDSHUT/BADEN, GERMANY 




FAMATEX 


GmbH, Stuttgart, Germany 


The Famatex GmbH, Fabrik fur Textil-Ausrustungsmachinen (factory for 
textile finishing machines) in Stuttgart-Kornwestheim is a modern German 
enterprise. It was founded in Stuttgart in 1947 by Gustav Moehring, who had 
been in charge of a very old-established factory for textile finishing machines 
situated in the (Russian-occupied) middle part of Germany shortly before or 
until the dismantling of this firm after the second World War. 

Immediately after the delivery of the first Famatex machine, there were 
many orders for ordinary as well as hot air stenter and other machines not 
only from Germany but also from other countries. Since the factory could not 
meet the rapidly increasing orders, Famatex GmbH was confronted with the 
necessity of building a new factory building and spacious administration 
building in Komwestheim near Stuttgart. In the factory and the administration 
buildings, having an area of about 53,000 sq. ft., the firm now employs 
approximately 300 people. 

In the new factory the production of Famatex special machines is daily 
increasing. Almost 80 per cent, of all the machines that are produced are 
delivered to foreign countries in Europe and elsewhere. 

The firm of Famatex at present specialises in the manufacture of only the 
different types of stenters such as ordinary as well as hot air single layer stenter, 
double layer stenter, tier stenter, having various special devices or attachments 
for carbonising, fixing resins, felt calendering, pre-shrunk cloth and many 
others. It manufactures both horizontal and vertical stenters and also for any 
types of fabrics and its machines are recognised for their modern construction 
and high production. Famatex GmbH is perhaps one of the few factories of 
world-wide importance that specialise in the construction of different types of 
stenters only, and nothing else. 

Besides the diligence and high efficiency of all its employees, the Famatex 
GnobH owes its success to the methodical, untiring work and the outstanding 
technical, commercial and organisational talents of its Directors. 

The Indian Agents of Famatex GmbH are Messrs. Star Trading Co., Ltd., 
12, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay 1. 



FACTORY AT KORNWESTHEIM-STUTTGART 
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STAR TEXTILE 


ENGINEERING WORKS LTD. 


The firm of Star Textile Engineering Works Limited, formerly 
known as Star Engineering Works, was started during the war, 
in the year 1942, for the manufacture of important textile machinery 
parts, such as Tape Drive Conversion, Drying and Sizing Cylinders, 
Leesona winding parts, etc. In 1945, the firm decided to start the 
manufacture of fluted rollers and placed the order for fluting plant. 
But, as it could not get the machines early, it sent one of its 
partners to England in 1946, and he contacted one of the leading 
fluted roller makers and arranged with them to buy part of their 
existing plant and also to borrow their technicians. The plant and 
two technicians arrived on the 15th August 1947, the Independence 
Day of India. Instead of the old method of case-hardening, the firm 
decided to go In for the latest case-hardening salt bath furnace and pur¬ 
chased a furnace of the same make and type as Installed by the 
English textile machinery makers during or just after the war. When 
this furnace came to India, it was said to be the first and the biggest 
furnace in the East of its kind. The fluting plant, it was believed. 


was the first proper fluting plant in India. In the beginning of 1953, 
the firm also increased its capacity by adding one more unit. So 
far It has supplied fluted rollers to 125-150 mills in India and Pakistan. 

The firm began to expand gradually year by year and included 
many important items in their manufacturing programme, such as 
ring frame conversion materials, viz. 4-roller High Drafting, Tin 
Rollers, Ball Bearing Pedestals for tin rollers. Rising and falling Lappets 
and all-metal Double Roving Creel, Light Separators, card compres¬ 
sors, Roller Covering Plant, Cot Mounting Machines, Vee-rope 
Pulleys, machine-cut gears, welding, case-hardening, etc., over and 
above tape drive conversion, fluted rollers (for all machines right 
from combers to ring frame and mule), etc. 

The firm is now ready to accept orders also for Single and Double 
Apron WST High Drafting Systems for Ring Frames. It is one of the 
oldest firms manufacturing new drying range cylinders as well as re¬ 
sheeting of old sizing and drying range cylinders, which It has 
supplied to more than 60 mills in India. 


Wurttembergische Spindelfabrik, G-m-b-H. Siissen, Germany 

Complete Modernisation of Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames^ Speed Frames, and Drawing Frames. 

^ / - V .. • I , I ...... ..L:.. t-knn id miilirNnc ml 


In 1920, Mr. Schurr and Mr. Grill (senr.) founded the WuRTT. SPINDEL 
FABRIK G.M.B.H. SuSSEN, the oldest German factory for roller 
bearing spindles. Only 5 workmen were employed in the manufacture 
of plain bearing and roller bearing spindles. 

In 1929, an agreement was concluded with Messrs. Vereinigte Kugellager- 
fabrlken A.G., Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt (SKF, NORMA) and they started 
the production of SKF ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES. The SuSSEN 
spindles being In great demand because of their high quality, the factory 
had to be continuously enlarged, and In 1939, 170 workmen were employed. 
World War II interrupted this steady development, but immediately 
after the war, the production of roller bearing spindles was taken up 
again. In addition, FLUTED ROLLERS, WST HIGH DRAFTING ELEMENTS, 
VvST JOCKEY PULLEYS, and other textile machinery parts were made. 
Great efforts have been made In the development of WST HIGH 
DRAFTING ELEMENTS and the name SuSSEN has become well known in 
tihs line throughout the world. WST HIGH DRAFTING ELEMENTS for 
ring spinning and speed frames produce better yarn at lower cost than 
any other high drafting element. 

The Agents in India are: 

Messrs. The Star Trading Co., Ltd., 


Up to this day, more than 4 millions of roller bearing spindles have been 
shipped from our works to ail countries of the world. In many countries, 
our expert fitters are modernizing ring spinning and twisting frames, 
speed and drawing frames. And we claim that any frame converted by us 
is as efficient as a new one. 

After the war, more and better machine tools have been installed and 400 
workmen are now employed in turning out the high quality SCISSEN 
products. Our engineers are working on new designs and improvements 
of high drafting elements, spin¬ 
dles, and other parts of textile 
machinery to maintain the 
leading position SuSSEN pro¬ 
ducts have obtained in the 
world market. 


liixrefi 


12, Apollo Street, Bombay. I. 
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SHAH 

SARABHAI 

HATHISING 

Importers, Exporters and Commission Agents 


Head Office : 

Manek Chowk, Sankdl Sheri, AHMEDABAD. 

Cables: KING. Telephone: 2230 and 5377. 

Branch Office: 

Maskati Mahal. Lohar Chawl, P. O. Box 2271, BOMBAY, 2. 
Cables: SANYUKTA. Telephone: 21582 and 21066. 

Importers of Cotton, Staple Fibre, Chemicals, Dyes, 
Mill and Gin Stores, Hardware, etc. 

Exporters of Cotton, Cloth, Yarn, Hosiery. Seeds, etc. 


Members of: 

The East India Cotton Association Ltd. 

The Indian Merchants' Chamber. 

The Bombay Cotton Merchants and Muccadums' Association 
Ltd. 

The All India Exporters' Association, 

The Cotton Buyers' Association. 

The Ahmedabad Cotton Merchants' Association. 

The Ahmedabad Cotton Brokers' Association. 

The Gujrat Vahepari Maha Mandal. 
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Standard Trading Agency Ltd. 

139, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay I 
• TEXTILE ENGINEERS 

• MACHINERY MERCHANTS 
• MILL FURNISHERS 


EXPORTERS . IMPORTERS 

• MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
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TARUN COMMERCIAL MILLS, LTD. (formerly Gujarat Spinning 
and Weaving Co., Ltd.), Outside Kalupur Gate, Ahmedabad. 

Managed by Board of Directors. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 30,00,000; Spindles: 28,792; Looms: 672; Workers: 1,216. 

TATA MILLS, LTD., Dadar, Bombay, 14. 

Managing Agents; Messrs. Tata Industries Ltd., Bombay House, Bruce Street, Fort, 
Bombay. 

History of the Mill: The Tata Mills Ltd. was established in 1913 by Tata Sons & Co. 
The mill is situated at Panel, Bombay, with spinning, weaving, bleaching, dyeing and 
tinishing plant. It commenc^ production in 1917. From the viewpoint of even and 
orderly flow of processes it is a well organized mill. The mill is principally a coarse 
count unit, and its annual production aggregates 40 million yards of cloth valued at 
about Rs. 3 crores. The mill is also engaged on a large-scale reorganization and 
rehabilitation programme, the value of which amounts to nearly Rs. 80 lakhs. With 
the addition of a printing plant it will for the first time enter the print trade. From 
1st October 1945, the managing agency was transferred to Tata Industries Limited. 

A raising plant was installed in 1948 and a printing plant, a cone and beam dyeing 
plant, 104 new Ml ring frames and one Barber Colman spooler and warper unit in 1953. 

Capital History: In October 1928 the issued and subscribed capital, which was 
Rs. 65,00,000, was reduced to Rs. 14,99,275 by reducing the nominal value of ordinary 
shares from Rs. 500 to Rs. 25 and by issuing 40,000 new ordinary shares of Rs. 25 
each, fully paid up, to Messrs. Tata Sons Ltd. and Sir D. J. Tata in full satisfaction of 
their loans to the company of about Rs. 31,03,180. The holders of preference shares 
were given one fully paid ordinary share for every preference share held in full satis¬ 
faction of all accumulated dividends due upto the end of 1928. 

By a scheme sanctioned by the Bombay High Court on 27th August 1943, when 
the company’s authorized capital was Rs. 100 lakhs divided into 271,000 ordinary shares 
and 129,000 preference shares, both of Rs. 25 each, the paid-up value of ordinary 
shares was reduced by half to Rs. 12-8, and the ordinary shares so reduced were con¬ 
solidated into half the number of ordinary shares of Rs. 25 each, i.e., every two ordinary 
shares of Rs. 12-8 each were consolidated into one ordinary share of Rs. 25 each. 
The preference shares were converted into ordinary shares of Rs. 25 each after payment 
of half the accumulated dividends of 14 years and the debenture capital was paid off in 
full by paying Rs. 44,30,000 in cash and by issuing 4 per cent, redeemable preference 
shares of Rs. 25 each to the tune of Rs. 15,00,000. These preference shares were re¬ 
deemed in 1946. Payment in cash on account of debentures was made out of profits 
of 1942, and from the further capital released by issue of new ordinary shares (100,370) 
of Rs. 25 each at par to the holders of ordinary and preference shares in the proportion 
of three new shares for every one share held by them in the latest and reconstructed 
capital of the company. 

The company issued a debenture loan for Rs. 40,00,000 in 5 per cent, taxable 
convertible debentures of Rs. 1,000 each in March 1951 at par. They are repayable 
at par on 1st June 1971 with an option to repay them at any time after 1st June 1966 
on giving six months’ notice. The conversion terms are (a) during the first three years 
from the date of issue the debentures could be converted into ordinary shares on the 
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basis of 20 ordinary shares of Rs. 25 each fully paid up for every debenture ot 
Rs. 1,000, i.e., at the rate of Rs. 50 per share; (b) at any time after the first three 
years for a further period of five years, viz., 1st June 1954 to 31st May 1959, the 
debentures are convertible into ordinary shares on the basis of 13-1/3 ordinary shares 
of Rs. 25 each for every debenture of Rs. 1,000, i.e., at the rate of Rs. 75 per share. 

The authorized capital is Rs. 66,12,500 divided into 264,500 ordinary shares of 
Rs. 25 each. The issued capital is Rs. 33,44,025. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 10s to 40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris, mull, longcloth, drill, poplin, sheeting, 
shirting, quilts, towels, chaddars, tablecloth, flannelette, mazri, etc. 

Selling Agents for Yarn : Messrs. Popatlal Mulchand, Bombay. 

Selling Agents for Cloth: Messrs. Nathuram Ramnarayan Ltd., Bombay, with 
branches in Delhi, Kanpur, Amritsar ; Messrs. The Commission and General Agency, 
Bangalore, Hubli and Coimbatore; Messrs. Gollin & Co., Ltd. of Sydney (Australia), 
with branches in Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth t and Messrs. Gollin & Co., 
Ltd. of Wellington, New Zealand. 

Spindles: 62,096; Looms: 1,800; Workers: 5,075. 

Directors: Messrs. N. H. Tata (ex-officio). Chairman M. N. Pochkhanawala, 
B. C. Mehta. T. V. Baddeley, C.B.E., A. D. Shroff (Special Director), B. M. Ghia and 
F. H. Mehta! 

THAIKESAR ALAI (Branch of Shree Meenakshi Mills Ltd., Mathurai), 
Koilpatti Road, Manaparai P. O. 

Proprietors: Messrs. The Shree Meenakshi Mills, Ltd., P.B. No. 1, Mathurai. 

Spindles: 21,600 ; Workers : 526. 

THIRUMAGAL MILLS, LIMITED, Thirunagar, Katpadi Road, 
Gudiyattam, N. A. District. 

Agents, Secretaries and Treasurers: Messrs. Thirumal & Co., Ltd. 

History of the Mill: Established in 1937 by Mr. K. A. Shanmuga Mudaliar and 
thirteen others, the foundation was laid by the Hon’ble Dr. P. Subbarayan, Minister 
to the Government of Madras, in 1937. The mill buildings were opened by Mr. S. 
Kullichettiar of Tirupur and spinning plant set in motion by Mr. P. S. G. Ganga Naidu 
of Coimbatore in 1938, with 12,040 spindles. The mill workers’ canteen was inaugurated 
by the Indian Tea Market Expansion Board in 1946. A creche was also opened. A 
feature of this mill is that the managing agents are a private limited company of which 
the 40 directors alone are members. 

From 1950 to 1952 the following were installed. Three H. & B. ring spinning 
frames of 420 spindles each, one roving waste opener, one buffing machine, one 
cheese and cone winding machine and one wet ring doubling frame of 368 spindles, 
from Textool company, 4 carding engines, 1 drawing frame, 1 Simplex fly frame, 2 
roving frames, 5 ring spinning frames of 420 spindles each, 4 combing machines, one 
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A centenary of special significance 

to Tatas 


centenary of the Textile Industry is especially significant for Tatas—for the 
history of Tatas has its origin in textiles manufacture. It was the Central India 
Mills, founded in 1877 at Nagpur, that laid the foundation for Tatas’ future major 
participation in the industrialisation of India. 

Since then Tatas have contributed to the growth of the Textile Industry by estab¬ 
lishing three more Mills at Bombay and Ahmedabad. 

The Tata Group of Mills now operates nearly 300,000 spindles and 6,900 looms, 
giving employment to 23,000 workers and producing 160 million yards of cloth a 
year—enough to supply more than one crore of people. Since 1946 an extensive 
programme for rehabilitation and renovation of plant, equipment and buildings has 
been undertaken at a cost of Rs. 4.4 crores. 
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TTie Central India Mills, Nagpur, employing 9,500 
workers, produces 45 million yards of cloth a year valued 
at Rs. 4 crores. New plant and equipment have been 
ordered at a cost of Rs. 45 lakhs with a view to producing 
better varieties at reduced costs. 


The Svadeshi Mills, Kurla, Bombay, specialises, amongst 
other varieties, in the production of mulls and voiles. 
Since 1946 about Rs. 2 crores have been spent on 
purchase of new plant and equipment. Cloth 
produced yearly totals more than 40 million yards 
valued at Rs. crores. 


The Advance Mills, Ahmedabad, produces 24 million 
yards of medium cloth yearly valued at over Rs. 2 crores. 
Complete new bleaching, dyeing, printing and finishing 
departments have been added in 1953 and new spinning 
plant additions have been ordered at a cost of about 
Rs. 95 lakhs, which will enable the Mills to undertake 
production of fancy goods. 


The Tata Mills, Parel, Bombay, concentrates on the 
production of coarse and medium count cloths. In 1953 
a complete new spinning plant was installed together 
with new finishing machinery at a cost of Rs. 84 lakhs. 
The Mills have now been balanced to enter the trade for 
fancy piecegoods with the production of prints and other 
coloured varieties. Cloth production today totals about 
45 million yards valued at Rs. 3 crores. 


THE CENTRAL INDIA SP NNING, 
WEAVING AND MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
THE SVADESHI MILLS CO., LTD. 

THE AHMEDABAD ADVANCE MILLS LTD. 


THE TATA MILLS LTD. 
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Mr. N. J. NAIR 

Founder and Managing Director 


FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1942 

(With Limited Liability) 


TEXTILE and POWER TRANSMISSION ENGINEERS and SUPPLIERS 


Sole Agents and Concessionaires for : 

GRATON & KNIGHT CO. (U.S.A. & U.K.) - Leather Belting. ‘V Belts, Belt Cement and Belt Dressing. 

STAUB & CO., LTD. (SWITZERUND) - ‘ MANNUM ’ Patent Double Leather Belting, Casablanca Apron 

Leather and Calf Roller Skins, Picking Bands. 

OSAKA ALUMINIUM WORKS LTD. (JAPAN) - ‘SYNTEX’ brand Duralmin Card Cans. 

SANGYO KIKAi SEIZO CO.. LTD. (JAPAN) - Textile Finishing Machinery 
RICHARD FARNSWORTH & CO., LTD. (ENG.)- Shirley Accelerated Drying Device. 


INDIA HOUSE (First Floor) 

Opp. G.P.O., BOMBAY ! 

BRANCHES: AHMEDABAD • KANPUR 
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Telephone : 33964 
Telegram ! GOODBELT 

COIMBATORE • CALCUTTA 




Wd ribbon lap machines, card grinding and roller covering machine, one 
make diesel generating set of 190 k.v.a., and one pucca new building for 
ng was constructed and opened in October 1952. 

Capital History: Originally the mill was incorporated with an authorized capital 
of Rs. 11,00,000 divided into 2,000 cumulative preference shar^ of Rs. 100 each and 
9,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. The issued capital is Rs. 2,00,000 less in 
ordinary shares and the mill commenced work with a paid-up capita^ of 12 pre¬ 
ference shares and 5,287 ordinary shares. During 1947 the mill was permitted to in¬ 
crease its capital to Rs. 16,00,000 and it issued bonus shares to the ordinap^ share¬ 
holders, one share for each share held, from the reserve fund of the mill, during 1948. 
Again it issued bonus shares of Rs. 10 each to ordinary shareholders at Rs. 15 per 
bonus share. Thus the total paid-up capital now comes to Rs. 15,19,600 inclusive of 
all new cash issues. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 18s to 80s carded, 80s and 100s combed, staple fibre yarn 
counts 30s, 32s, l/40s and 2/40s. 

Spindles: 15,400; Workers: 637. 


TIKEKAR TEXTILE MILLS, LTD., Tikekarwadi, Sholapur District. 

Agents : Messrs. Naik & Co. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 96,000 ; Looms: 60. 


TIRUMURTI MILLS, LIMITED, Bodlpattl, P. O., Udamalpet. 

Managing Agent: Mr. G. Ramasamy Naidu. 

History of the Mill: Incorporated in 1935, the mill commenced production from 
1937. It was promoted by Mr. R. V. Guruswamy Naidu and opened by Dewan 
Bahadur C. S. Ratnasabhapathi Mudaliar, C.B.E., and the management was vested with 
Mr. R. V. Guruswamy Naidu, as the proprietor of Messrs. Jayalakshmi & Co., upto 
1951. On Mr. R. V. Guruswamy Naidu’s death. Mr. G. Ramaswamy Naidu, his son, 
took charge of the management. 

The present spindleage is 20 400 and 800 spindles are under erection. Seventy- 
five looms have also been received. 

Capital History: In 1937 the capital and reserves amounted to Rs. 2.85,330 but 
it steadily rose until in 1952, it had become Rs. 14,52,024. In 1946, 3,960 new shares 
of Rs. 100 each were issued to the then existing shareholders in the ratio of 1:1. 

At present the authorized capital is Rs. 14,00,000 divided into 4,000 preference 
shares of Rs. 100 each and 10,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. Issued capital 
is Rs. 8,82,700. 

Counts of Ymm Spun : Cotton yam : single 20s to 60s ; staple yam : single 20s to 60s. 

Spindles; 20,400 ; Workers: 500. 


TRICHINOPOLY MILLS, LIMITED, Ramjeenagar P. O. 
(Tlruchirapalll). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Mooljee Ramjee and Sons. 

History of the Mill: Established in 1935, this is the first spinning mill in Tiruchira- 
palli. The sponsors and the managing agency firm were Messrs. Moojjee Ramjee and 
Seshasayee, a partnership firm consisting of Messrs. Mooljee Ramjee and Sons and 
Messrs. Seshasayee Bros., Ltd. In December 1940 Messrs. Seshasayee Bros., Ltd., 
retired from the partnership and thereafter Messrs. Mooljee Ramjee and Sons., have 
been continuing as managing agents. 
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The mill was started with 12,000 spindles. In 1939, 4,000 spindles were added, tnus 
increasing the spindleage to 16,(^. Thereafter, due to war, no expansion was possible. 
After the termination of hostilities, a post-war allotment of 9,000 spindles was given 
up as the prices of machinery were exorbitant. 

Capital History: The subscribed and paid-up capital in 1937 was Rs. 6,22.060. In 
1947 a portion of the reserves, Rs. 3,11,030, was capitalized by the issue of 31,103 bonus 
shares in the ratio of 2 : 1, i.e., for every two existing shares, one bonus share was issued. 
Again in 1952, further accumulation of reserve of Rs. 4,66,495 was capitalized by the 
issue of 46,650 bonus shares in the ratio of 2 : 1, i.e., for every two existing shares one 
bonus share was issued. 

The authorized capital is Rs. 25,00,000 divided into 2,500 cumulative preference 
shares of Rs. 100 each and 2,25,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each and issued capital 
Rs. 15,27,530. 

Counts of Yarn Spun ; 40s and 60s cotton yam and 40s and 2/40s staple fibre yarn. 
Spindles: Ring, 16.000, doubling 256; Workers: 513. 

Directors: Messrs. V. Seshasayee (Chairman), Vijaya Venkatachaladurai, A. N. 
Rangachariar, C. Ramanathan, V. Swamy Iyengar and Hecrjee Mooljee. and Mr. 
Valji Heera. 


T. R. MILLS, Chamarajpet, Bangalore City. 

Owner; D. R. Madhava Krishnaiya. 

Ix>onis: 208; Workers: 194. 


TUNGABHADRA TEXTILES, LTD Harlhar. 

Managing Director: Mr. P. Subramanyam, Albert Victor Road, Bangalore. 
Paid-u:) Capital: Rs. 4,04 985: Spindles: 18 000; Looms: 300. 


TUTICORIN SPINNING MILLS LIMITED, Pahyamcottah 
Road, Tutfeorin. 

Managing Director: Mr. A. M. M. Sinnamani Nadar, Banker and Cotton Merchant, 
Tuticorin. 

History of the Mill: Incorporated in 1946, the n«ll started regular production in 
1952, working single shift, with 6,000 spindles. From May 1953, it has worked double 
shift, with the aid of power generated by own Diesel engine set. A stand-by electricity 
generating Diesel engine set was installed in 1953. 

Capital; The authorized capital is Rs. 25,00.000 divided into ordinary shares of 
Rs. 100 each and issued capital Rs. 18,13,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 26s. 

Spindles : 6,000 ; Workers: 296. 

Directors: Mr. V. V. Shunmuga Nadar (Chairman), Raja Muthu Kumara Venkateswara 
Ettapa Naicker, Messrs. V. V. Dhanushkodi, B.A., A. M. M. Sinnamani Nadar, S. S. S. 
Manickavasaga Nadar, B.A., V. N. M. S. Manickavasaga Nadar. C. Machado, S. S. P. 
Rengasamy Nadar, V. Kandasamy Reddiar, KR. M. V. Muthukaruppa Nadar, 
M. VE. VE. Dorairaj Nadar, K. A. Paul Nadar, G. Kalyanasundara Nadar, S. A. S. 
Marimuthu Nadar, P. M. A. P. Aiyemperumal Nadar, S. S. S. Kathiresa- 
pandia Nadar, K. M. A. C. Vailmuthusamy Nadar, V. A. M. Aiya Nadar, 
V. V. Vanniaperumal Nadar. Rao Bahadur M. S. P. Solai Nadar, Messrs. P. K. Sara- 
vanapenimal Nadar, M. C. Subbiah Nadar, K. S. Shunmugavcl Nadar, M. Narayana 
Nadar. G. Maharajan, M. S. Periasamy Nadar. O. P. N. Arunachala Nadar. S. R. 
Ramakrishna Iyer, T. P. S. Hariram Sait, S. G. Jeyaraj Nadar, S. M. K. Nataraja 
Nadar, P. lya Nadar, V. K. P. P. Kalukumalai Kamu Reddiar, M. V. S. Sundaravel 
Nadar, Dr. Ambrose Jacob, A. M. M. S. Ganesa Nadar, M. T. Raju, I.C.S.. Bar-at- 
Law, Director of Industries and Commerce, Madr^, 




SIR.VITHALDAS CHAMBERS 
16 ,APOLLO ST.,FORT, BOMBAY. 
















THE HINDOOSTAN SPG. & WVG. MILLS CO.. LTD. 

Agents:- THACKERSEY MOOLJEE & CO. 

THE WESTERN INDIA SPG. & MFC. CO., LTD. 

Agents:- THACKERSEY MOOUEE SONS 4 CO. 

THE INDIAN MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 

Agents:- DAMODHER THACKERSEY MOOUEE 4 CO. 

THE GROWN SPINNING & MANUFACTURING CO.. LTD 

Agents:- PURSHOTAM VITHALDAS & CO. r. 


LONGCLOTH - SHIRTING • DHOTIES • SAREE S • CHECKS 
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^EXTILE machinery manufacture is a major industry 
^ playing a vital role in our national economy. Regarding 
the cotton mill industry, we rank third in the world. At 
present 453 complete spinning and weaving mills are work¬ 
ing with 11.4 million spindles and 2.03 lakh looms installed. 
The paid-up capital is Rs. 106.9 crores, with about 8^^ lakh 
workers depending on it. The cotton mill industry, which 
comes next to agriculture, has to make leeway to fulfil 
the Planning Commission’s promise of 18 yards per capita^ 
and the population of the country is multiplying, and there¬ 
fore the industry must keep pace with it. But production 
can be increased only by modernizing and renovating the 
plant and machinery, which alone can enable them to produce 
quality goods at minimum prices. In addition, about 2.75 
million spindles have to be installed according to the Plan¬ 
ning Commission’s suggestion, to provide 18 yards per head 
per annum. The'expansion and renovation by modern plant 
and machinery would cost roughly 500 million rupees. 

During World War II, as early as 1944, Messrs. Textool 
Company, Limited, Coimbatore, planned ahead the manu¬ 
facture of textile machinery and spare parts. The directors 


registered the organisation as a public limited company and 
commissioned the first ring spinning frame into production 
in a mill in South India in 1947. 

The rapid progress Textools have since made is by no 
means insignificant, as within a short span of seven years, 
300 ring spinning frames are running in various mills through¬ 
out the country. Messrs. Textools take pride in having in¬ 
troduced in the market their revolving flat carding engines 
as early as 1950, while their drawing and fly frames had 
found a place much earlier. Now they are in a position 
to offer complete units of cotton spinning plant from blow¬ 
ing room to bundling press. Besides, they manufacture 
diesel oil engines. 

Today, Textools function in an occupied area of 120,000 
square feet with 1,000 men in the textiles division and 350 
men in the branch factory at Pappanaickkenpalayam, 
where the diesel oil engine factory is located. 

The factory has a very big mechanical workshop, 
equipped with almost every type of modern and up-to-date 


machinery and the entire plan and layout has been designed 
for a complete and self-sufficient unit suitable for economic 
and large-scale production. 

The estimated installed capacity is a complete balanced 
unit of 3,200 spindles from carding engine to ring spinning 
frame, costing about Rs. 3.55 lakhs. Plans are on hand to 
put into operation increased production. 

An important feature of the Textool Factory is its very 
well equipped works inspection section, with the most 
accurate and up-to-date mechanical and optical measuring 
appliances, keeping very close tolerances to individual parts 
during their process of manufacture as also in the erection 
of each machine in the assembly before it leaves the factory. 

The laboratory of Textools occupies an important place 
in the factory as all the incoming materials are chemically 
analysed and proper tests are made before being released 
for production. This section also controls casting, checks 
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its grain size, clay content strength, permea- 


Every visitor will be impressed with the heat treatment 
section, equipped with the latest type of electrically con¬ 
trolled furnaces, and another high frequency furnace, 
electrically operated, is on its way from Switzerland. 
Annealing treatment is another modern feature of the 
process section. 
r 

Another feature worthy of mention is the research 
department of Textools; it approaches the fundamental 
problems of the cotton spinning industry with a view to 
effecting major advances in the state of knowledge of all the 
processes and to evolving new and improved machines. 

The second purpose is to serve as a link between the 
development departments in giving assistance where neces¬ 
sary, keeping the technical staffs of the Company informed 
in regard to progress in textile technology, textile engineering 
and all branches relating to them and it ensures adequate 



information being made readily available to the designers 
and engineering departments. Textools have already regis¬ 
tered two patents in ring frames while some more special 
features are nearing completion regarding the carding, 
drawing, and fly frames. A new high drafting system 
is under preparation. 

Textools, after much thought, have finalized their 
experiment under different mill conditions of higher lift, 
large package ring spinning frames, which were exhibited 
at the recent textile Centenary Exhibition where facilities 
for inspection of the machine were available. 

The Company have put into the market diesel cold 
starting and hot bulb oil engines, meeting the demands of 
agriculturists. Besides, several new engineering items, such 
as diesel oil engines for mobile vehicles are being projected. 

The staff and personnel in charge of the sections and 
administrative departments are all Indians of high quali¬ 
fication and rich experience. 


TEXTOOL COMPANY LTD 

POST BOX No. 221, COIMBATORE S. INDIA 



A portion of the Assembly Shop -sKhere all machinery produced are 
assembled and tested in actual running before despatch. 


A poftion of the Machine Shop equipped 
with modern automatic lathes. 


TOP— A portion of the Machine Shop equipped 
with automatic self indexing type and generating 
gear cutting machines. 


BOTTOM —Another portion of the Machine Shop 
where centreless grinders are installed. 
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No Other fabric offers such a wide 
variety of pattern, weave, colour 
and uniformity as Rayon, 
can be used in combination with 
wool or cotton for saris, blouses, 
shirtings, home furnish¬ 
ings, flannels, rugs, 
hosiery, linings and 
elastic 
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an important development 
India’s Textile Industry 


Today it is difficult to imagine a world without Rayon—so closely has it become 

woven into the fabric of modern life. Possessing the texture, smoothness and beauty of silk. 

Rayon brings within the common man’s reach cloth of uncommon beauty and strength. 


India’s first 


factory 


The Travancore Rayons Ltd., manufactures over 330 million yards of Rayon yarn every day, to feed the 
25,000 power-looms and 75,000 hand-looms engaged in weaving Rayon fabrics. Rayon saves valuable foreign 
exchange, brings fine textiles within the modest means of millions. 

India’s pioneer Rayon factory plays a valuable part in the industrial development of the country. 


THE TRAVAHCORE RAYONS LIMIT 

P.O. Rayonpuram, N. Trava n^j c. Managing Agents ; Emcete & Sons 
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The TEXMACO WORKS in Gwalior today occupies a covered area of 2,25,000 sq. ft* 
and its full capacity is 6,200 looms per year. The Loom Factory and Bobbin & Shuttle 
Factory employ about 1,000 men. 

The types of machines being produced in Texmaco cover all ranges of weaving 
machines and auxiliary motions such as Plain and Automatic looms for Calico, Silk and 
Woollen fabrics in fast and loose reed. The Auxiliaries comprise Dobbies, Jacquards, 
Twill and Drill motions, Drop Box, Lacey Top motion. Selvedge motion and other 
up-to-date accessories. Up-to-date, Texmaco Gwalior have supplied about 16,000 looms 
of all types for various fabrics and to different mills in India and have exported 
their machines and products to China, Egypt, Nepal and Pakistan. Recently two large 
installations were made in Ahmedabad for fine count weaving—one of 720 overpick 
looms in Shorrock Mills and another of 426 underpick looms in Ambica Mills. An 
installation of 150 Automatic looms has also been made in the Delhi Cloth Mills, Delhi, 
All these looms are working very satisfactorily. 


LATEST BOBBIN AND SHUTTLE FACTORY 

Along with the loom plant a modern and well-equipped Bobbin and Shuttle Factory is 
also in operation. The machinery which was supplied from the U.K. is automatic and of the 
latest design. Here all types of bobbins and shuttles are manufactured and on full capacity 
the plant is capable of turning out approximately 3,500 gross of all types of bobbins, about 
21,000 picking sticks and 26,000 shuttles per month. 



BOBBIN SHOP 


FULLY MECHANIZED FOUNDRY 


The layout of the plant is one of the most modern In India, consisting 
of a fully mechanized plant in the foundry which is capable of melting 8 tons 
of pig iron per hour on a continuous pouring system. The patterns used on 
the plant for the manufacture of loom parts are highly precision-made metal 
patterns along with the latest die-sunk plate patterns. 


All the pattern plates are mounted and then moulded on the most 
modern type foundry machines which semi-skilled personnel operate; the 
finished moulding boxes are placed on conveyor tracks. These are then 
moved on to the pouring runways, from where they travel to the knock¬ 
outs. Here the sand from the boxes is fed back to the automatic sand plant 
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Ill kinds of WEAVING MACHINES 


§L 




AUXILIARY MOTIONS 


for reconditioning and it is then returned to the foundry by another set of conveyor 
belts, which take the sand back to the machines for further use. 


The foundry is equipped with a Laboratory and the sand Is tested every hour. 
Sample castings are taken from each cupola load. By this method a scientific control 
is maintained on all castings. 


WELL-EQUIPPED MACHINE SHOP 

For efficient operation and to provide satis¬ 
factory service to the customers the following 
departments are all staffed and headed by highly 
skilled foreign and Indian technicians: 

Design, Production Control, Jig and Tool, 
Development Office, Sales, Purchasing and Receiv¬ 
ing Stores, Progress. 

The Machine-shop is composed of heavy and 
light section, and machines of the following types 
are in use:— 


General Neguib, President of 
E*ypt, evincing keen interest 
in TEXMACO AUTOMATIC 
LOOM at the Cairo Exhi¬ 
bition. 


A VIEW OF GEAR HOBBERS 


Capstan Lathes, Milling Machines, Gear 
Hobbers, Planing Machines, Boring, Shaping and 
Keyway Machines, Bar Turning, Bar Reeling, Bar 
Straightening, Centreless Grinding Machines, 
Radial and Column Drills. Surface, Lumsden and 
Tool Grinders. Work of high precision is main¬ 
tained on these machines. 


UP-TO-DATE WOOD DEPARTMENT 

The wood which Is another large item used in the manufacture of textile machinery is 
all fully seasoned on theTexmaco plant. The sley, which comprises an important unit of the 
loom, is manufactured to order so that on completion in the Sley Shop they go straight 
to the Assembly and are then fitted Into the looms. 

All machines are fully erected and rigid tests are carried out before they are stripped 
down for painting. The parts are first cleaned and de-greased before being spray-painted. 

All parts except small precision parts are sprayed. The small precision parts are finished 
by hand to avoid any paint being deposited on the matching or machined surfaces. MACHINE SHOP 

From the description given above it would be apparent that the Company is well on its way to achieving the success and patronage it 
has fought for and so rightly deserves. The restrictive policy of the Government, however, in not allowing additional looms to be installed 
in the mills and the hesitant attitude of the textile industry to aid this huge venture is dealing a crippling blow to the further develop¬ 
ment of this Company, If more co-operation and aid from the Government, Industrialists, Technicians and Allied Trades is given, India can 
and will be a success in her home industries* 
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Toyoda Automatic Loom Works Ltd 
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IA PAN has been associated with the Indian textile Industry for a fairly 
^ long time and Toyodas have established their reputation as the most 
Premier Organization In Japan, who have extended their activities in 
this field in India. 

The Toyoda Automatic Loom Works Ltd., as the manufacturers 
of the entire range of textile machinery, was organized by the late 
Mr. S. Toyoda, the well-known Inventor of the high speed shuttle 
changing automatic looms In the year 1926. Since its inception, the 
organization has justified Its claim to be the most progressive textile 
machinery manufacturers in the trade, and the growth of the Company 
has been steady and continuous. Toyodas have no small hand in the 
establishment of Japanese economic prosperity in the textile field 
because of their automatic looms. 

Naturally, there was a setback to the company’s activities during 
the war years. But in the post-war years, the original spirit of the 
founders of the Toyoda Loom Works has again asserted itself and Toyodas 
are now again the foremost textile machinery manufacturers in the East, 


Bird's-eye view of a part of the Factory. 


with annual capacity of:— 

1. Complete cotton spinning 
machines. .6,00,000spindles * 

2. Automatic 

looms .. 12,000 sets 

In the post-war years 
Toyodas have manufactured 15 
million spindles and over 
1,00,000 looms so far to the 
entire satisfaction of the textile 
mills, to whom these have been 
sold. With this colossal turn¬ 
over, the Toyoda Automatic 
Loom Works Ltd. have lent 
their hands to revolutionise the 
Japanese economy and set them 
up In the field of textile machi¬ 
nery manufacturers In a position Nr. S. Toyoda 

of pride and place which they enjoyed prior to the war. 

The Toyodas have also Introduced In the post-war years new designs 
in textile machinery, and the soundness of their machinery has been 
proved by actual operation In the spinning and weaving mills, both 
domestic and foreign, the latest Invention being the Super High Draft 
Spinning Ring Frames (Drawing to Ring) which introduced economy 
in the manufacture of textile yarn, which were never achieved before 
till Toyodas’ machines came Into the market for the first time. 



Toyodas have now entered into an alliance for the manufacture 
of their entire range of machinery In India and are proud, to announce 
their partnership with the Lakshmiratan Engineering Works Ltd., 
Bombay, who will shortly be going Into production. This alliance has 
come about, to a very great extent, owing to the efforts of Mr. G. K. 
GIDWANI. the former associate of Toyodas in India, when they were 
operating through Messrs. Mitsui Bussan Kalsha in Calcutta before the war, 
and now through Messrs. Nisshin Tsusho Kalsha, Ltd., Nagoya, Japan. 







VANAJA TEXTILES, LTD.. Vllvattam Village, Ramvarmapuram, P. O. 
Trlchur. 

Managing Agents: Messrs- Mayura Co., Ltd. 

Paidf-up Capital: /,40,675 ; Spindles: 8,400; Workers; 190. 

Directors: Rao Bahadur V. Gopal Naidu, Rao Bahadur R. Guruswami Naidu, 
Messrs. R. V. L^kshmiah Naidu, Sankaran Palat, K. Krishnaswami Naidu, L. Rama- 
awami Naidu and L. Bhaktavatsal. 

VARADHARAJA TEXTILES, LTD. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. G. V. Doraiswamy Naidu, Coimbatore. 

Spindles: 6,000. 

VASANTA MILLS, LIMITED, Singanallur P.O. (Coimbatore District). 

Managing Agents and Secretaries: Messrs. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty & Bros., 
Race Course, Coimbatore. 

History of the Mill: The founder of this mill was the late Dr. R. K. Shunmukham 
Chetty, the first Finance Minister of free India. The concern was registered in 1930 
just at a time when the industry was under the grip of the general trade slump. Start¬ 
ing with modest beginnings as a purely spinning unit with 10,864 spindles and a capita! 
of Rs. 6 00,000, the company has been slowly but surely expanding and today has an 
installed capacity of 33,704 ring spindles and 270 looms in ad^tion to knitting machines, 
tape looms, bleaching, finishing, and dyeing plants, and 3,030 doubling spindles. 



U„ D,. R, K. Ch..., ’ 
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Capital History : In 1933-34 the capital was increased by Rs. 3,00,000 (6i per cent, 
preference shares) and in 1938 by Rs. 1,50,000 (6 per cent, preference shares) and 
Rs. 1,00,000 (ordinary shares). In 1947 bonus issue Rs. 14,00,000 in ordinary shares 
was added. 

By the issue of two bonus shares for every ordinary share held the 
company converted Rs. 14,00,000 of its reserves as ordinary capital in 1947. With the 
reserves now standing at par with the increased paid-up capital the company’s finances 
must be deemed to be sound. On the basis of the dividend last declared the original 
holder of a Rs. 100 ordinary share is assured of a yearly yield of 36 per cent. 

The company owes its prosperity to the shrewd management and business acumen 
of the founder, the late Dr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty. The company’s progress is 
no less due to the technical skill and able control exercised by Dr. Shanmukham’s 
brother, Mr. R. K. Kandaswamy, B.A., B.Sc., Tech., A.M.C,T. (Manchester), 
the general manager of the company from 1935. 

The authorized capital is Rs. 30,00,000, divided into 5,000 preference shares of 
Rs. 100 each and 25,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and issued capital Rs. 25,50,000. 

Counts of Yarn Spun : 18s, 20s, 30s, 40s, 60s and 80s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Mull, dhotis, towels, chadars and longcloth. 

Other Kinds of Textiles Produced; Tapes and hosiery. 

Spindles: 33,704; Looms: 270; Workers: 1,967. 

Directors; Messrs. S. M. Kuppuswamy Chettiar, V. S. Krishna Chettiar, K. P. 
Muthuswamy Chettiar, R. K. Venkatachalam Chettiar, V. Palaniswamy Naidu, A. L. 
Govindarajulu Naidu, and K, R. Ramaswamy. 

VENKATESH RANG TANTU MILLS, khalkaranjl (Kolhapur 
District). 

Owners: Messrs. S. K. Datar, A. V. Datar, Y. V. Datar and M. V. Datar. 

Looms : 56 ; Workers: 38. 

VENUS TEXTILE MILLS, LTD. (In Voluntary Liquidation), 
Dehgam. 

Agents: Messrs. T. Bhogilal and Sons. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 9,50,000; Spindles: 3,452. 

VICTORIA COTTON MILLS, LTD,, Ghoosery, Salkia P. O. 

Managed by Board of Directors from 370, Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta. 

The company was registered in June, 1952. But it is an old concern, the previous 
owners having been Messrs. Shaw, Wallace & Co. The present owners are Messrs, 
j Agarwalla & vSons, Ltd., 370 Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta, 6. The Mill is at 
Ghoosery, Howrah, about 6 miles from Calcutta. It has 11,399 spindles installed and 
produces yarn of 6s, I6s, 20s and 36s single and 2/16s counts. 

Paid-up Capital: Rs. 25?00,000. 

Workers: 345. 





VICTORIA MILLS, LIMITED, Globe Mill Passage, DeLlsIe Road, 
Parel, Bombay, 13. 

Agents: Messrs. Mangaldas Mehta & Co., Ltd., Bharat House, Apollo Street, Fort, 
Bombay, 1. 

History of the Mill: The mill company was incorporated in January 1913 and the 
mill was situated and working at Gamdevi, Bombay. In 1937 the company purchas^ 
the Old Satya Mill at Globe Mill Passage, Bombay, and both mills were working till 
1941. The plant and machinery were transferred from Gamdevi to the present pre¬ 
mises and since then only the mill at Globe Mill Passage is working. 

Capital: The authorized capital is Rs. 24,00,000 divided into 32,0(^ preference 
shares of Rs. 25 each and 16.000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and issued capital 
Rs. 24,00,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun : Warp 18s, 32s and 37s. Weft 19s, 24s and 40s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Longcloth, dhotis, saris, sucis, mull, voile, gadlapat and 
bed ticking. 

Selling Agents for Cloth: Messrs. Moholal Maganlal, Chandra Chowk, Moolji 
Jetha Market, Bombay, 2. 

Spindles : 50,056 ; Looms: 958 ; Workers : 3,200, 

VIDARBHA MILLS BERAR, LTD., Elllchpur, District Amravati 
(M.P.). 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Deshmukh & Co. 

History of the Mill: The company was registered in the year 1923 and commenced 
production in the year 1926. 

The electrical drive to replace old turbine and boiler plant to adopt grid 
energy supplied by the Central Thermal Stat'on, Khaperkheda, was installed in 
1952-53. High speed Leesona winding and warping machines (1949-50), Texmaco 
ring frames (1953-54) and alteration of old ring frames to the new system of four roller 
and tape drive systems are among other alterations ; very recently a waste plant for 
spinning 1.25s has been ordered. 

Capital History : The authorized capital of the company of Rs. 40,00,000 consists 
only ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. The paid-up capital remains unchanged since 
the beginning at Rs. 16,70,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 18s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, shirting, bed ticking, longcloth and bedsheets. 

Selling Organizations : Three retail shops are at present being managed by the 

mill. 

Spindles: 13,188; Looms: 347 ; Workers: 1,050. 

Directors: Messrs. Narayan Vyankatrao Deshmukh, B.A., LL.B. (Chairman), Vyan- 
katesh Yeshwant Deshpande, Laxman Ramkrishna Mote, Purushottam Raghunath 
Phadnis, B.A., LL.B., Rajeshwar Vyankatrao Deshmukh, Govindrao Khushalrao 
Pangarkar, B.Sc., LL.B.. Anant Ramchandra Shastri, B.A., LL.B., Narayanrao Janrao 
Deshmukh, Kishnarao Ramchandra Deshpande, B.A., Dattatraya Madhao Deshpande, 
B.A., LL.B. and Pandharinath Ramchandra Phadnis. 

VIDYASAGAR COTTON MILLS, LTD., Sodepur (24 Parganas), 
West Bengal. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. United Commercial Agency Ltd., 11, Colootola Street, 
Calcutta, 1. 

Histoiy of the Mill: Established in 1932, the mill first started manufacturing textiles 
in 1937. 

The managing director, Mr. Md. Bashir, belonging to the district of Ballia (U,P.), 
has b^en conducting tl)9 affairs pf the company and has from a very insignificant posi- 
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tion raised the mills to a solvent position amongst the powerloom factories 
Bengal. 

Capital: The authorized and issued capital is Rs. 25,00,000 divided into J,000 
preference, shares of Rs. 100 each and ordinary shares of Rs. 10 each. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Fine, superfine, grey and coloured saris, dhotis, long¬ 
cloth, poplin, coaling, shirting, etc. 

Looms : 156; Workers: 500. 

Directors: Messrs. M. C Rasul, K. N. Seal, A. R. Khan. M. R. Chowdhury and 
Md. Bashir. 


YIJAYA KUMAR MILLS, LTD,^ Kalayamputhur, P. O. Palnl.S. I.RIy. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. R. Guruswami NaUu & Co 

Paid-up Capital : Rs. 9,15,000 ; Spindles; 16,032; Workers; 286. 

Directors: Messrs. V. Gopal Naidu, R. V. Lakshmiah "Naidu, R. Guruswami Naidu, 
G. Krishnan, G. Purushothaman, G. N. Sami, G. Ramaswamy Waidu, M. Janakiram, 
M. Kullama Naicker and L. Jagannath Topandas Gopaldas. 

VIJAYA MILLS CO«, LTD., Naroda Road, Ahmedabad. (Established 
In 1929.) 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Harrdas Achratlal & Co., Ltd. 

History of the Mill: Sheth Haridas Achratlal, President, Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association (1939) and a leading millowner, who is closely connected with the control 
and management of cotton mills and agent of the Maneklal Harilal Spinning and 
Manufacturing Company Ltd., for 38 years, celebrated the golden jubilee of the mills 
in 1939. He founded and started the Vijaya Mills Company Ltd., in 1931 and bought 
the Whittle Mills, Broach, and renamed it Gopal Mills Ltd. 

Sheth Shri Charandas Haridas, son of Sheth Haridas Achratlal is also a managing 
agent of the Vijaya Mills Company Ltd., and director of several textile mills. 

Sheth Nanddas Haridas, another son of Sheth Haridas Achratlal, entered^ business 
in 1924 in the Maneklal Harilal Mills Company. Ltd., and thereafter managing agent 
of the Vijaya Mills Co. Ltd., and the Gopal Mills Co. Ltd., from 1930. He 
member of the managing committee of the Ahmedabad Millownere’ Association. 
Ahmedabad, and president of the same in 1940, 1942 and 1943. He is a member of 
the board of directors of the Maneklal Harilal Mills Co. Ltd., A^hmedabad; the Hari- 
vallabhdas Mulchand Mills Co., Ltd., Ahmedabad, and Messrs. Dinesh Mills Company. 
Ltd., Baroda. 

A printing plant was installed in 1940, a beam and cheese dyeing plant in 1948. 
a mercerizing plant in 1951, and automatic looms in 1952; the mill was electrified in 
1950. 

Capital History : The authorized capital of Rs. 10,00,000 comprises 7,000 ordinary 
shares of Rs. 100 each, and in 1941 the authorized capital rose from Rs. 10,00,(^ to 
Rs. 30,00,000. The company issued 5.250 1st preference shares of Rs. 100 each; m 
1942 it issued 2nd preference shares 1,400; in 1943, 2,100 second preference shares, i,c., 
Rs. 2,10,000 ; in 1944, 2,800 third preference shares. In 1946 it redeemed 5.250 first pre¬ 
ference shares of Rs. 100 each, in 1949 it increased authorized capital to Rs. 50,00,000 
and made 7,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 300 each instead of 7,000 shares of Rs. 100 each, 
i.e., Rs. 21,00.000; in 1951 it increased the authorized capital to Rs. 1,00,00,000 and 
made 7,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 400 each instead of 7,006 shares of Rs. 300 each. 

Counts of Yam Spun : 18/24, 36/42, 60/80, 70/90. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven : Dhotis, saris, voils, longcloth, printed chintz and voile, 
lino, etc., poplin, twill and crepe. 

Selling Organization : Retail cloth shop at Ahmedabad. 

Selling Agents for Cloth: In Bombay, Delhi, Madras, Amritsar, Bezwada, Calcutta 
and Patna. 

Spindles: 36,176; Looms; 776; Workers: 2,146. 



YALAKSHMI MILLS 


Msinagiiig Agents: Messrs. Gupta 


, LTD., Kunlamuthur, Coimbatore. 

& Co.. Ltd., Kuniamuthur, Coimbatore. 


History of the Mill: The mill was, at the time of commencement in 1935, re¬ 
gistered as the Vysya Mills Ltd. and changed its name to Vijayalakshmi Mills Ltd., 
Coimbatore, in 1943. 

The mill had a spindleage of 11,032 ring spindles at the outbreak of war and in 
the years 1951 and 1952 fresh spindleage was added, so that today it has a complement 
of 16,312 spindles. The mill had an allotment of 6,500 spindles yet to be utilized 
out of spindles allotted for post-war expansion. 

Capital History: The authorized capital is Rs. 15,00,000; Rs. 12,00,000 in 12 000 
ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each and Rs. 3,00,000 in 3,000 1\ per cent, cumulative pre¬ 
ference shares, income-tax free, of Rs. 100 each. Issued capital Rs. 10,00,600 in 10,006 
ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. Subscribed, called and paid-up capital Rs. 9,99,700 
in 9,997 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. In 1947, the authorized capital was increased 
from Rs. 9,00,000 to Rs. 15,00,000 by creation of 6,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 
each. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 10s to 60s, including double yarns and staple fibre. 


Selling Agents for Yam : Direct sales to merchants, exporters and consumers and 
through recognized brokers. 

Spindles: 16,312 ring; Workers: 800. 

Directors: Messi-s. P. M. Balasubramanja Mudaliar, C. S. Ratnasabapathy, V. G. 
Jagadisvaran, V. L. Venkatapathy, V. L. Balakrishnan and A. L. Govindaraju. 


VIJAYAMOHINI MILLS, LTD., Thirumala P. O., Trivandrum. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Binsuram Sl Co. 

History of the Mill; The mill was promoted by Mr. N. J. Nair, 68, Marine Drive, 
Bombay, in 1946 with the support and patronage of the Government of Travancore 
(who have subscribed Rs. 1 lalrii worth of shares) and until 1949 Mr. N. J. Nair was 
the sole proprietor of the managing agents, Messrs. Binsuram & Co. In 1949, Mwsrs. 
G. Venkataswamy Naidu, G. K. Devarajulu Naidu, G. K. Sundaram, G. K. Govinda- 
swamy and G. K. Rajagopal joined the managing agency as partners, and Mr. G. K. 
Devarajulu Naidu has been the managing partner ever since. 

Capital: The authorized and issued capital is Rs. 12,00,000 divided into 2,000 pre¬ 
ference shares of Rs. 100 each and 10,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 20s, 26s and 40s. 

Selling Agents for Yam: Mr. S. S. Alwarappa Pillai, Tirunelveli, and Mr. R. 
Subbiah, Pazhavangadi, Trivandrum. 

Spindles : 9,360; Workm: 550. 


VIKRAM MILLS, LTD., Outside Saraspur Gate, Railwaypura, 
Ahmedabad. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Ramanlal Lallubhai Ltd. 

Paid-np Capital: Rs. 32,50,000; Spindles: 35,340; Looms: 896: Workers: 1,297. 


VIRUDHUNAGAR TEXTILE MILLS, LTD Sulakarai, near 
Vlrudhunagar. 

Managing Agents: Messrs. Southern Agencies Ltd., 2/21 First Line Beach, Madras. 
Paid-up Capital: 15,70,641. Looms: 199; Workers: 50. 
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VISHNU COTTON MILL, LTD., Station Road, Sholapur. 



Secretaries, 'nreasorers and Agents: Messrs. The Bombay Company Ltd., 9. Wallace 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 

History of the Mill: The Bombay Company as Secretaries, Treasurers and i^ents 
were the founders of the mill (in 1910) and have continued to manage it until the 
present day. The first buildings were completed early in 1910 and the mill started 
work on 1st July 1910. His Excellency Sir George Sydenham Clarke, the then Goiyemor 
of Bombay, presided at the opening ceremony and set the machinery in motion. 

The mill started with 32,460 spindles and 770 looms and the necessary preparatory 
mac hin ery such as winding, warping, sizing, etc.; 53 additional looms were erected 
in 1912, making a total of 823. This gradually increased in the years between 1917-1938 
to 1,447. Later in 1950-51, 48 automatic looms were installed. A corresponding in¬ 
crease in spindleage took place, 9,804 spindles were added in 1923, 4,344 in 1925 and 
2,784 in 1929 with the appropriate preparatory machinery. Thus the total number of 
spindles rose to 49,392. During the years 1949-53, some spindles and back process 
machinery were replaced. In the course of these alterations 4,888 old spindles were 
scrapped and 13,552 new ones installed so that the present strength of working spindles 
is 54,280. 

A waste plant with Chapon frames for the manufacture of blankets was begun 
in 1941. A raising machine was installed at the same time and a second machine ten 
years later. 

In 1928 a dye-house was begun with the erection of cheese and beam dyeing plants. 
A new engine house was constructed and a turbine plant installed in 1945 to replace ^e 
old engine, which had been running from the inception of the mill. In 1942, housmg 
accommodation was provided for workers by the building of 153 tenement. Lonj^ 
close machines for the dyeing of loose cotton and cheeses were installed in 1952 
and 1953. 

Capital History : The mill was started with an authorized capital of Rs. 30 lakhs 
divided into 4,000 ordinary shares of Rs. 500 each, and 2,000 7 per cent, cumulative 
preference shares of Rs. 500 each. 

The capital issued was actually Rs. 24,00,000 divided into 3,200 ordinary shares 
of Rs. 500 each and 1,600, 7 per cent, cumulative preference shares of Rs. 500 each. 
Debenture loans of Rs. 24,00,000 consisting of 2,400 debentures of Rs. 500 each at 5 
per cent, repayable in 1922 were issued in 1912. 

In 1943, the ordinary shares of Rs. 500 were divided into five shares of Rs. 100 
each, increasing the number of ordinary shares from 3,200 to 16,000. In 1948 a bonus 
of one ordinary share of Rs. 100 was given against each of the original 16,000, thereby 
doubling the number of ordinary shares, and increasing the share capital by Rs. 16 
lakhs. At the same time, 1,600 new 7 per cent, cumulative preference shares of 
Rs. 500 each were issued for cash fully paid, increasing the share capital by Rs. 8 lakhs. 

The authorized capital is Rs. 48,00,000 divided into 3,200 preference shares 
of Rs. 500 each and ordinary shares of Rs. 100 each; issued Rs. 32,00,000. 

Counts of Yam Spun: 60s, 44s, 40s, 38s, 36s, 328, 30s, 28s, 24s, 20s, 18s, 14s, 
I2s, 10s, 6s and Us. 

Vaifetles of Goth Woven : Dhotis, saris, longcloth, mazri, sheeting, coating, mull, 
gingham, raised blankets, canvas, coarse domestic, etc. 

Selling Organization: The Bombay Company Ltd., Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Delhi, Amritsar, Cochin, and Alleppey. 

Selling Agents for Yam and Cloth : The Karachi Company Ltd., Karachi and 
Lahore; Messrs. Wilson Trading Corporation, Sydney, Australia, and Messrs. Neill 
Cropper & Co., Auckland, New Zealand. 

Spindles: 54,280; Looms: 1,447, and 48 (automatic); Workers: 5,047. 

Directors: Messrs. R. L. Coghlan (Chairman), A. E. Blair, Sir Chunilal V. Mdita, 
K.C.S.I., Messrs. C. M. Khatau, Jaisinh Vithaldas and J. F. Parry, 
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The Vijayalakshmi Mills, Ltd. 

Kuniamuthur, COIMBATORE 

Telephone: Office: 149; Residence: 666. Telegrams: ‘•SWADESHI," Coimbatore. 


Counts Manufactured : 

Ring Yarns from I Os to 60s, both single and double. 

Staple Fibre Yarn : 

From 30s to 60s, both single and double. 


Managing Agents and Secretaries : 

GUPTA & COMPANY. LIMITED 


Post Box No. II 


COIMBATORE 


Indian Product with Indian Capital 


Vidyasagar Cotton Mills Ltd. 

Mills: Sodepur (24 Parganas), West Bengal 

Phone; Barrackpore 136 • City Office; 11, Colootola Street, Calcutta—I • Phone; 33-3953 

Manufactures Grey and Coloured Sarees with attractive borders and Fine, 
Superfine Dhoties, Longcloth, Poplins and Shinings of various qualities. 

Managing Agents: UNITED COMMERCIAL AGENCY LTD.. ||. Colootola Street. Calcutta-1 

— 
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“VIJAYA FABRICS” 


Represents 

CHOICE OF MODERN 
LADIES 
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THE VASANTA MILLS LIMITED 

Cotton Spinners, Doublers end Manufacturers 

R€gi$ur€<i 0fPc9: Singanallur, Coimbatore District 

Telegrams: *'Vastnta** Coimbatore. '*Vasanta** Singanallur. Phene Ne. 25 

• 

<^\/{cLna^Ln^ & <Se^XAka\U.s, 

ft. K. SHANMUKHAM CHETTY & BROS. 

General Manager : R. K. KANDASWAMI, B.A, B.Sc. (Tech.), AM.C.T. 
Deputy General Manager : M. RAMASWAMI. B.Sc. (Tech.), AM.C.T. 


SPINNING 

Ring yarns of all counts ranging from 20s to 80s 
Single and Double, Cheeses and Cones, 
Bleached and Grey 


MANUFACTURING 

Mulls and Shirtings, Longcloths and Chhadars, 
Dhoties and Terry Towels, and Banians 


We hold exclusive rights over No. 115 on longcloth. An Imitation 
serves to flatter the original. We welcome the advent of our 
competitors and accept the compliment their presence 
implies. We are the original specialists in the line. 









BOMBAY 





SUCCESSORS TO THE ENGINEERING AND IMPORT DIVISION OF VOLKART BROTHERS 


VOLTAS LIMITED offer their felicitations 
and good wishes to all connected with the 
Indian textile industry on the occasion of its 
centenary celebrations and also to the publishers 
of the Indian Textile Journal who have rendered 
yeoman service in the development of this vital 
industry. 

Voltas* connections with the country’s textile 
mills are very close Indeed. They have met 
the machinery requirements of India’s premier 
national industry by making available supplies 
of industrial plant, textile machinery and mill 
stores of the leading manufacturers in Switzer¬ 
land, the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. In 
the field of air-conditioning, Voltas have in¬ 
stalled many air-conditioning and humidification 


plants in Indian textile mills, including the first 
three rayon factories. Voltas have also In¬ 
stalled many motive power plants and pumping 
and processing machinery in textile mills. Brief 
accounts of some of the principal manufacturers 
and their products published on the follow¬ 
ing pages easily indicate the range of textile 
machinery, mill stores and Industrial plant Voltas 
import to meet the demands of the Indian 
textile industry. 

By placing a full range of the finest textile machi¬ 
nery and efficient engineering sales and service 
facilities at the disposal of the Indian textile 
Industry, Voltas Limited are proud to contribute 
towards the healthy development of this 
national industry. 



VDITAS 


CALCUTTA * COCHIN 
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FOR MANY REQUIREMENTS OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


-ii‘- 


Industrial Plant 


Textile Machinery 


Mill Stores 


BROWN BOVERI 

Steam Turbines, Variable Speed 
Motors, Condensing Plants, etc. 

SULZER 

Diesel Engines, Pumps, Ventilators, 
Boilers and Boiler Feed Pumps, etc. 

CARRIER 

Alr-conditloning and Mill* Humidi¬ 
fication Plants. 

LINDEMANN 

Cotton, Cloth and Yarn Baling Presses. 

LISTER and 
BLACKSTONE 

Diesel Generating Sets. 

BROOM and WADE 

Air Compressors and Pneumatic Tools. 

Tool Steels and Stainless Steel Sheets. 


BENNINGER 

Looms, Open Width Dyeing and 
Mercerising Machines and Hydro- 
Extractors. 

CARVER 

Delinting and Decorticating Machines. 

CEN-TENNIAL 

Saw-Gin Machinery. 

HOFSTETTER 

Vacuum Card Stripping Installations. 

PAUL KOENIG 
Size Pressure Boilers. 

RIETER 

Spinning Machinery. 

RUTI 

Looms and Preparatory Machines. 

SAURER 

Tape and Ribbon Looms. 


SCHWEITER 

Pirn Winders and other Winding 
Machines. 

STAUBLI 

Dobbies, Card Cutting and Shuttle 
Truing Machines, Shaft Regulators 
and Spring Under Motions. 

STUTZ 

Bobbin Stripping Machines. 

VOLLENWEIDER 

Reed and Heaid Brushing Machines, 
Cropping and Shearing Machines. 

A. A. WOOD 

Saw Sharpening Machines. 

ZELLWEGER 

Warp Tying Machines, Leasing Machines 
and Testing Apparatus. 


GANDY 

Belting, Fire Hose and Spindle Tapes. 

GRAF 

Card Clothing, Flat Grinding Machines. 

GROB 

Healds, Light Metal Frames, Warp Stop 
Motions and Drop Wires. 

INJECTA 

Pick Counters. 

KENYON 

Woollen Clothing, Lapping for Printing 
and Plaiding Cloth. 

LAKSHMIRATAN 

Spindles and Conversion Material. 


VISIT OUR SHOWROOM AT CHINCHPOKLI 
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Centenary Souvenir Advts. 
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FOUNDED IN I8S9 
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MACHINES FOR WEAVING MILLS 


HIGH SPEED CREELS. 

ELECTRIC CREEL STOP MOTIONS. 

HIGH SPEED [SECTIONAL CONE 
WARPERS. 

LOOMS FOR SILK. RAYON, SYNTHETICS, 
STAPLE FIBRES AND MIXTURES. 


MACHINES FOR FINISHING 
FABRICS 

OPEN-WIDTH WASHING MACHINES. 

AUTOMATIC BOILING AND BLEACHING 
MACHINES. 

CHAINLESS PIECEGOODS MERCERISING 
AND NEUTRALISING MACHINES. 

AUTOMATIC OPEN-WIDTH DYEING 
MACHINES. 

MULTI-BOWL DYEING AND IMPREGNAT¬ 
ING PADS. 

WINCH DYE BECKS. 

OPEN-WIDTH HYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 

SQUEEZING PRESSES (MANGLES). 

CLOTH EXPANDERS. 


r 


VDLTAS^ 
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Benninger Works in a panoramic setting 


BENNINGER ENGINEERING CO., LTD., UZWIL ( SWITZERLAND^ 


Five'^ years after the first power-driven 
cotton spinning mill was started in Bombay, 
three Benninger brothers—Henry, Jakob 
and Ulric—opened their machine shop at 
UzwiI, in Switzerland, in 1859. The new 
machine era opened vast markets for 
Benninger looms. In the seventies, the 
firm introduced hand embroidery machines 
—Schiffli machines. Soon thereafter, they 
commenced producing silk looms, warping, 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing machines 
to which their present manufacture is 
solely devoted. By their quality, Benninger 
machines have today become so popular 
that over 75 per cent, of their production 


is finding a ready market In overseas 
countries. 

These manufacturers have kept in close 
touch with the Indian textile industry 
and with the help of their satisfied cus¬ 
tomers, they intend not only to maintain 
the goodwill they have created but to 
further enhance the reputation they have 
earned. 

While congratulating the Indian textile 
industry over its achievements during the 
past one hundred years, Benninger send 
their good wishes for a still brighter 
future. 
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CARD CLOTHING. 

SAW TOOTH WIRE. 

DOFFER COMBS. 

CARD TACKS, 

WOOD PLUGS. 

WILLOW PINS. 

WOOD AND CLOTH STRICKLES. 

STRIPPING BOARDS. 

CARD MOUNTING TOOLS. 

GRINDING ROLLERS. 

TRAVERSE WHEEL GRINDERS. 

FILLET MOUNTING MACHINES. 

JACKS FOR HAND MOUNTING. 

COMPLETE LICKER-INS. 

LICKER-IN GRINDING AND MOUNTING 
MACHINES. 

GRINDING APPARATUS FOR BREAKERS. 
FEEDING AND SPIKED LATTICES. 

HOPPER FEEDERS. 

BREASTS. 

MINIATURE CARDING ENGINES. 

AUTOMATIC FLAT GRINDING MACHINES. 




An interior view of one of the Graf Wokshops 


RAPPERSWIL- 


SG . (Switzerland) 


The manufacture of card clothing is 
a family tradition with the firm of Graf. 
In fact, the men at the helm of affairs at 
present belong to the fourth generation 
engaged in this industry. 

Started in a humble way, in about 1800, the 
Graf Works witnessed a steady growth and 
today they rank among the leading manu¬ 
facturers of card clothing and allied equip¬ 
ment and stores. Their present factory in 
RapperswII was established in 1917. 

To facilitate improved production and 


reduced manufacturing costs, they have 
completely modernised, in recent years, 
the plant and equipment installed at their 
factory. Besides their factory for making 
card clothing, Graf have now set up an 
entirely different shop for making gauges, 
tools and other machines needed for card 
mounting and allied jobs. 

Graf products are so well received by 
the textile industry all over the world 
that 80 per cent, of their production is 
exported to several overseas countries. 
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GROB & CO., LTD., HORGEN - ZURICH, SWITZERLA 




ALL-PURPOSE FLAT STEEL HEALDS 

PATENTED LIGHT METAL WEAVING 
FRAMES 


The late Julius Grob was the first to 
produce a serviceable, serially manufactured 
heald of flat steel. In 1891, he founded 
the firm of Julius Grob & Co. and 
commenced making these healds on a 
commercial basis. In the beginning, the 
firm experienced some difficulties in 
introducing the new product but their 
perseverance soon earned them a good 
reward. To meet increasing demands from 
the textile industry, they stepped up their 
production from ten millions in 1899 to 
48 millions in 1911 and one hundred 
millions in 1925; the last target being 


greatly exceeded in recent years. 

Grob displayed their light nietal frame for 
the first time at the Swiss National Exhi¬ 
bition of 1939. Today these famous light 
metal frames with movable slide hooks 
are used throughout the weaving centres 
of all Continents. 

To satisfy the ever-increasing demand for 
Grob products, the works have been 
continuously enlarged. Even today Grob 
maintains its original programme of manu¬ 
facturing weaving accessories for which it 
has become renowned. 


FLAT STEEL SUPER DOUP HEALDS 

LEND FRAMES WITH SLIDE HOOKS 

SOLDERED WIRE HEALDS OF ALL TYPES 

HARNESS STORAGE DEVICE 

DROP WIRES WITH STRAIGHT IDEAL 
EYELET 

ELECTRIC WARP STOP MOTIONS 


VOLT AS 




Aerial view of the Grob Works at Horgen 
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INJECTA LTD. 


Engineering is one of the most important 
branches of a highly developed industry 
in Sv/itzerland. The finest precision 
machines and apparatus, the good reputa¬ 
tion of which has reached every continent, 
are being produced with imported raw 
materials. Pioneering is the vocation of 
the Swiss, be it in alien countries or in 
his own motherland. 

A small group of determined men got 



together in the year I92\ to start Injecta 
Ltd., in Teufenthal. This f)m produces tne 
well-known INCA products.^started with 
40 workers and has now abou^700 trained 
and specialised employees and^also owns 
one of the most modern complements 
of machinery. This happy development 
is due to Injecta’s principle that only 
the best product and the best quality 
are good enough and that “the customer 
is king.” 
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SINGLE-SHIFT COUNTER: 

Type 33. 

AF 45, adding or subtracting, non-reset, normal 
unit I : 1000 picks. 

Type 37. 

AF 65, adding, with payday totalizer, reset for both 
figures, normal unit I: 1000 picks. 

TWO-SHIFT COUNTER: 

Type 39. 

AF 85 adding or subtracting, non-reset, normal 
unit I : 1000 picks. 

Type38-N. 

AF 67, adding, reset protected by cover with lock, 
normal unit I: 1000 picks. 

THREE-SHIFT COUNTER: 

Type 36. 

AF 58, adding or subtracting, non-reset, normal 
unit 1: 1000 picks. 

Type 35.N. 

AF 68, adding, reset protected by cover with lock, 
normal unit 1:100 picks. 

Type 40. 

with printing 

reset, normal unit I ;l000 picks. 

SPECIAL EXECUTION: 

Type 39-S. 

AF 85/1, two-shift counter, adding or subtracting, 
non-reset, normal unit 1: 100 picks, with standard 
fixing rod, flexible movement shaft of max. 
15}^ (400 mm.) length, without split worm. 

COUNTERS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSE: 

Type 33-H INCA ratchet counter. 

AF 106, single-shift, adding, reset, counting capa¬ 
city 99999. 

AF I INCA Counter for tressing mills, reset, 
to be installed either on the rotative or on the 
settled arbor, registering until 140 rotations. 


AF 86, with printing device, subtracting, non- 
unit 1:1000 
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injecta Factory in Teufenthal, Switzerland 
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KENYON AND SON, LIMITE 


The Indiah cotton trad^has long been 
serve^^ith machinery^lothlng by this 
well-established company, known since 1714 
in the Lancashire co^on industry. Kenyons 
of Bury, England, k they are now known, 
first began busi/ess as finishers of cloth 
woven by horne weavers—a practice com¬ 
mon in Engird at the time. Gradually, as 
conditions linanged and heavier machinery 


called for suitable clothing, James Kenyon 
started as a “ printers’ blanket manu¬ 
facturer.” This was about 1820—over 
a hundred and thirty years ago, and since 
then Kenyons have always moved a little 
ahead of the times, anticipating changes 
and always ready with the valuable 
fruits of their experience which is valued 
highly all over the world. 


CRIMBLE 

This is th« site of the originai 
Kenyon's Mili of 1714 
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BY STREET MILLS, BURY, LANCASHIRE 


Although Kenyons of Bury is now a large 
concern, manufacturing other goods as 

well as machinery clothing, the family 

interest is still maintained. The proud 
tradition of the Kenyons’ quality and service 
is still one of their main features, the 
maintaining of which is their constant aim. 


and the family spirit pervading the business 
is an effective means to this end. 

As agents for Kenyons of Bury, we can 
fully recommend their products, and their 
interested and courteous service. They 
will welcome your problems and their 
experience is at your service. 



The Derby Street Mills 


KENYON^l 



(VDITAS) 
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PREPARATORY MACHINES 


HIGH SPEED WARPERS FOR COTTON 
WITH SPECIAL MAGAZINE CREEL. 

HIGH SPEED SECTIONAL WARPER FOR 
ANY TYPE OF FIBRE VITH REBEAMING 
DEVICE OR WITH REMOVABLE DRUM. 
SPECIAL CREELS, INCLUDING A 
VACUUM CONTROLLED CREEL. 

TWO TYPES OF MODERN HOT AIR SIZING 
MACHINE FOR COTTON: TYPE LSMV 
BEING THE WORLD’S MOST EFFICIENT 
SIZING MACHINE FEEDING EASILY 
600 LOOMS. TYPE KSM FOR GETTING 
BEST SIZED RAYON AND NYLON 
WARPS. 

(Ail Ruti Sizing Machines give a high 
output at low sizing cost and a first 
class warp, still maintaining its 
natural elasticity.) 

WEAVING LOOMS 

FIRST CLASS FULLY AUTOMATIC LOOMS. 
BOTH SINGLE AND MULTI-SHUTTLE. 

TOWEL LOOMS. 

SPECIAL LOOMS FOR RAYON, WOOLLEN 
AND WORSTEDS. 

PICK-PICK LOOMS. 

DOBBIES AND JACQUARD MACHINES. 
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RUTI 


MACHINERY WORKS LTD., RUTI, 


SWITZERL 



The firm of Ruti, which has now 
become the world’s best known synonym 
for efficient weaving, was actually started 
by a 30-year old Swiss, Mr. Caspar Honeg¬ 
ger, in 1834, when he commenced improv¬ 
ing the power-driven loom in his Swiss 
mill. After eight years of investigation and 
hard work, he finalised various improve¬ 
ments and built, in 1842, the first Honegger 
loom to his own design. 

In order to run a weaving shed effi¬ 
ciently, it was necessary, he felt, to have 
suitable preparatory machines. This 
prompted him to develop and manufacture 
warping and sizing machinery which, along 
with Ruti looms, found ready market ail 
over the world. 

Since then, lakhs of Ruti looms and 
thousands of their preparatory machines 
have been installed in more than 40 impor¬ 
tant textile industry centres all over the 
world. Actually, Ruti manufactures looms 
for cotton, woollen, worsted, linen, hemp, 
rayon and staple fibres and a complete 
range of preparatory machines. 

With over 120 years of manufacturing 
experience, Ruti today provide to the 
world’s textile industry machinery of great 
versatility and high quality ensuring the 
user high production at low maintenance 
cost. In short, the use of Ruti machines 
means bigger profits. 



DEVELOPMENT OF WEAVING 
MACHINES 

Some Historic Dates 

1500 (about) Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci on 
textile machines. 

1606 First loom for figured fabrics of Claude 
Dangon, Lyons. 

1733 Invention of the flying shuttle by John 
Kay, iOO picks per minute. 

1785 First mechanical loom by E. Cartwright. 

1805 Charles-Marie Jacquard builds first Jacquard 
machine. 

1834 Caspar Honegger started one of the first 
Swiss weaving mills. 

1842 First Honegger cotton loom. 

1850 First Ruti sizing machine. 

1851 First Ruti warping machine. 

1876 Ruti silk warping machine with removable 
drum. 

1890 First Ruti Jacquard machine (double lift, 
coarse pitch 400). 

1900 Paris International Exhibition : 4 Ruti auto¬ 
matic looms running. 

1908 Ruti 4-shuttle automatic loom. 

1918 First trials with Individual loom drive. 

1926 Ruti high speed hot air sizing machine for 
cotton and rayon. 

1933 Invention of the Ruti flat pirn, patented in 
all countries. 

1935 Ruti shuttle eye cutters. Ruti silk looms 
with reversing motion. 

1937 Ruti heavy looms for woollens and worsteds. 

1938 Ruti shuttle changing automatic loom for 
silk and rayon. 

1945 Ruti high speed warping machine with 
removable drums. 

1951 Rutl’s first large consignment of super 
high speed cotton automatic looms (250 
r.p.m.). 

1952 Ruti pick-pick looms with photo-electric 
weft feeler. 
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INSTALLATIONS OF 
COTTON SPINNING MILLS: 


Hopper Bale Openers, Striker Cleaning 
Trunks, Vertical Openers, Automlxers, 
Hopper Feeders, Cylinder Openers, Scut¬ 
chers, Pneumatic Conveying Installations, 
Electro-pneumatic and Electro-mechanic 
Controls, Air Filter Installations, Revolving 
Flat Carding Engines, Coarse Yarn Carding 
Engines with Folding Apparatus and Tape 
Condenser, Silver Lap Machines, Ribbon 
Lap Machines, Combers, Dravying Frames, 
Speed Frames, Ring Spinning and Ring 
Doubling Frames. 


Intersectlngs, Fly Frames for Long Fibred 
Raw Materials, Ring Spinning and Ring 
Doubling Frames for Worsted Yarns and 
Woollen Yarns, Schappe, Rayon and 
Synthetic Fibres. 
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lETER & CO., WINTERTHUR, SWITZERLAND 


An aerial view of Rieter’s Works and the surrounding area in Winterthur 


machines and processes. And during the 
past one hundred years they have sup¬ 
plied to the industry machines reputed for 
high quality, sturdy construction and abso¬ 
lute reliability. Another feature of their 
machines is that they are simple to service. 
Suppliers to the entire world market, the 
firm of Rieters today enjoy the reputa¬ 
tion of being one of the leading manu¬ 
facturers of a complete range of spinning 
machinery, from hopper bale openers to 
ring spinning frames. 


Established in 1795, the firm of Joh. Jacob 
Rieter & Co. have rendered very valua¬ 
ble services to the textile industry in 
its progress. Actually, Mr. Rieter com¬ 
menced manufacturing textile machinery 
in his own workshops as early as 1838. 
This was to overcome the acute shortage 
of machinery the Continental countries 
experienced due to stoppage of export of 
textile machinery by England. 

The firm of Rieters devoted considerable 
time and energy to improve spinning 
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BROAD CLOTH LOOMS 

TAPE LOOMS 

RIBBON LOOMS; 

^ High Speed Single-shuttle and Multi- 
shuttle Types 

SHUTTLE EMBROIDERY MACHINES 

i.' 


(VDLTAS). 


SOCIETE ANONYME ADOLPHE SAURER, arbon, switzerla 


A^ 



While the Indian Textile Industry is cele¬ 
brating its centenary in this country, the 
Societe Anonyme Saurer of Arbon, Swit¬ 
zerland, are celebrating in Switzerland the 
lOlst anniversary of their foundation after 
a century of service to the world’s textile 
industry. They feel happy to associate 
themselves with the Indian industry in this 
great event and send it their greetings and 
good wishes for a still brighter future. 


Saurer Plant No. I houses, among their other depart- 
merits, design and administrative offices, machine shop, 
tool room and engine and gear assembly shops. 


Starting with a small foundry in 1853, 
Saurer today have grown into a full-fledged 
factory employing about 3,200 people. 
For the first sixty years they confined their 
production to embroidery machines. Sub¬ 
sequently, they switched over to producing 
looms, manufacturing their first high speed 
single-shuttle ribbon loom in 1910. Ten 
years later, they produced a multi-shuttle 
ribbon loom and today their production 
also Includes looms for broad cloth. In 
recent years, they have introduced many 
improvements In their looms which are of 
a very modern design. Solidly built, these 
looms enable the operator to obtain high 
production efficiency and, as a result, they 
are in great demand all over the world. 



Saurer Plant No. II accommodates their foundry, assembly 
bays for textile machinery, truck, omnibus and trolly bus 
chassis and bodybuilding shops,textile machinery display 
and demonstration rooms and spare parts depot. 
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WEITER LTD., HORGEN - ZURICH-SWI TZERLAND 


Jean Schweiter acquired in the year 1893 
an engineering undertaking producing pirn 
winders, hank and bobbin winders, warp¬ 
ing machines, etc. Under Jean Schweiter’s 
leadership, the undertaking developed 
steadily. Taking advantage of his technical 
knowledge, he manufactured new or im¬ 
proved products which were greatly ap¬ 
preciated by the cotton textile and parti¬ 
cularly the silk industry. One of his 
machines which revolutionised the process 
of pirn winding is the super-automatic 
pirn winder with the automatic feeding 
device for empty pirns. Since the winding 
apparatus is automatically fed with empty 


pirns, it completely eliminates the use of 
pirn magazines or batteries. 

Time studies have revealed that the filling 
of pirn magazines by hand takes 70 per 
cent of all the manual operations. Thus 
the use of Schweiter’s latest product mini¬ 
mises manual operation and thus gives 
increased production. 

During the past few decades, the firm ex¬ 
perienced a phenomenal expansion and 
today the name of Schweiter Ltd., Horgen 
(Zurich), Switzerland, stands for the most 
advanced and most efficient in pirn winders. 
Their pirn winders and other products are 
being exported to all the five continents. 



AUTOMATIC PIRN WINDERS. 


AUTOMATIC PIRN WINDERS WITH 
AUTOMATIC FEEDING DEVICE FOR 
EMPTY PIRNS. 

AUTOMATIC TUBULAR COP WINDERS. 

SUPER COP AND TUBULAR COP RE¬ 
WINDING MACHINES. 

CROSS WINDERS. 

ORDINARY WEFT PIRN CROSS 
WINDERS. 

CROSS WINDERS FOR BOBBINS IN 
OPEN WIND. 

CROSS WINDERS FOR BOBBINS IN 
PRECISION WIND. 

HIGH SPEED DOUBLING MACHINES. 

WARPING MACHINE WITH CREEL FOR 
THE RIBBON INDUSTRY. 


(VntTAS). 



Schweiter Works in Horgen — Zurich 
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EVENNESS TESTERS 

INTEGRATORS 

YARN STRENGTH TESTERS 

STAPLE DIAGRAM APPARATUS 

THREAD TENSION GAUGES 

AND OTHER TESTING EQUIPMENT 

WARP TYING MACHINES 

LEASING MACHINES 

DROPPER PINNING MACHINES 

REACHING-IN and DENTING 
MACHINES 

YARN CLEANERS 
HAND KNOTTERS 


VDLTAS 


ZELLWEGER LTD., USTER, SWITZERLAN 



The firm of Zellweger Ltd. was founded in 
Uster, Switzerland, in 1875, when electric 
machines based on electro-magnetic theory 
were just being developed. In the begin¬ 
ning, the firm started manufacturing D.C. 
machines. But later on, at the commence¬ 
ment of the twentieth century, Zellweger 
entered the field of textile machinery 
manufacture. This has actually won them 
world-wide popularity. 

Zellweger have shown great foresight right 
from the beginning and have continued to 


adopt new methods and machines at their 
factories to keep pace with the technical 
development all over the world. Lately, the 
firm have developed high frequency measur¬ 
ing apparatus useful for the textile industry. 
This enterprise has won the manufacturers 
an enviable position among the world’s 
leading textile machinery makers. 

From small beginnings in 1875, Zellweger 
have today grown into a big organisa¬ 
tion and are represented in almost all 
countries of the world. 



A close-up of the Zellweger Works in Uster, Switzerland 
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^mil BUSER ENGINEERING WORKS, WILER ebt (Switzerland) 

BUILDERS OF AUTOMATIC MULTI-COLOUR SCREEN PRINTING MACHINES FOR TEXTILES 


In 1929, Mr, Fritz Buser purchased and took 
over the then existing firm of Graf, Meier 
& Co., established in Wiler since 1918. 
By his personal skill, hard work and most 
up-to-date machinery, Mr. Buser succeeded 
in developing the works. These three 
assets ensured success. Towards the end 
of World War II, Mr. Buser worked on the 
development of a new type of automatic 
screen printing machine which almost 


revolutionised the cloth printing industry. 
His screen printing machine soon became 
very popular and to meet the increasing 
demand for these machines he expanded 
the old factory in 1947. The extension 
was very well planned and the expanded 
factory equipped with the most modern 
plant and machinery. An annexe to the 
laboratory was built in 1953 where the 
show model is kept for test printings. 



AUTOMATIC MULTI-COLOUR AND SEMI¬ 
AUTOMATIC SCREEN PRINTING 
MACHINES FOR TEXTILES. 


POLYMERISATION OVEN. 

* 

SPEED VARIABLE GEAR. 

WEFT THREAD STRAIGHTENING 
APPARATUS. 

* 

SPRING ROLLERS FOR TENSIONING 
CLOTH-BREADTHS. 


FRITZ BUSER 
ENGINEERING WORKS 

WILER EBT ( Switzerland ) 



Fritz Buser Works 
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United Traders (India) 

Bombay 3 


For Your Requirements in 

• Pkk Counters, Hank Indicators, General Counters and 
Counting Devices for all Industries. 

• Overhead and Ceiling Cleaners, Weaver's Knotters. 

• Reed Polishing Machines, Reed and Wire Heald Making 
Machines, Dropper Cleaners. 

• Textile Testing Instruments. 

• Yarn Moistening Machines. 

• High Speed Warping Machines. 

• Dial Caliper Gauges of Various Types. 

• Hardness Testers for all Metals. 

• Dial and Thickness Gauges and Other Precision Measuring 
instruments and Apparatuses. 

• Vernier Caliper Gauges. 


Please send enquiries for any of your Testings Measuring or 
Counting Problems to :— 

Sole Agents: 

United Traders (India) 

33/37, Dhanji Street, Bombay-3 
Telephone: 20862 Telegram: '* MEGHDOOTA" 
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I W. R. TALWALKER BROS. LTD. | 

I For Swadeshi Quality Products | 

I KIRLOSKAR Centrifugal Pumps and Pumping Sets, both I 

s electric and diesel. I 

I BRUSH KIRLOSKAR Electric Motors —(Ring Frame, i 

I Loom, TEFC, etc.) | 

I Glass Roofing Tiles (Mangalore type). | 

I Enamelled Electric Light Shades. | 

I LENTIN CHAMBERS, DALAL STREET, FORT, BOMBAY, 1 . | 

~ Telephone t 30367 = 

liiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiimmiiiiiimiiiiiiiiim 


FIRE-BRICKS 
SEATING BLOCKS 
ARCH BRICKS 


P. 

P. 

w 


FIRECLAY 
FLUE COVERS 
CUPOLAS 


SPECIALLY MADE TO ORDER 

United Potteries and Glassware Mart 


NOBLE CHAMBERS, PARSI BAZAR STREET, FORT ' 

BOMBAY-I j 

Telegram : “ FIREBRICK ”_j 


Telephones: 20198, 24762, 41660 & 62130 


Wedtem fLextile Ca^axaUan 

Jmpaxlotd and af. Smei^n 

SiaBAuidy and £eaUie>t Qaoda 

StfunApect ehamd^HA (lnm<xe, Siom&y, Slaad 

S.OHty 

Telephone: 315S1 Telegrams ; ZUUKA 
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WESTERN INDIA MILLS (The Western India Spinning and 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd.,) Kalachowki Road, Chinchpokli, Bombay, 


Agents: Messrs. Thackersey Mooljec Sons & Co., Sir Vithaldas Chambers. 16. 
Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 

History of the Mill: The Western India MiH was formerly knovm as the Man¬ 
chester and Bombay Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. In or about the year I MO, 
the late Sheth Thacke sey Moo.jee purchased the same froin the liquidators of that null 
and formed a limited company, called the Western India Spinning 
Company, Ltd,, and this company was registered in September 1880. Since then 
Messrs. Thacke.'sey Mooljee Sons & Co., the agents, have been managmg the affairs 
of the mill for the last 73 years. 

Canital History: In June 1949, a sum of Rs. 12.00,000 was capita'ised from the 
resei^s’^S the company and issued to the ord.naiy shareho’ders 4i Mr cent, taxable 
Sative preference shares of Rs. 1,000 each, as bonus shares •" ‘he 
one such preference sha:e for every ordinary share held by the shaiCholders. 


The subscribed, issued and paid-up capital, which was upto 1948 Rs. 12,00,000 was 
increased in June 1949 to Rs. 24,00,000 by the issue of the above bonus preference 
shares. 

Counts of Yarn Spun; Warp: 40s, 30s, 26s, 22s, 18is, 13s; weft: 38s. 30s, 24s, 
131s, and 13s. 

Varieties of Cloth Woven: Striped and check shirting, grey shirting, grey leopard, 
twill, drill, bed ticking, plain and fancy saris, dhotis and poplin. 

Selling Organization; The company have in Bombay retail cloth shops for con¬ 
sumers and also a shop at Mulji Jetha Market for wholesale dealers. 

Selling Agents for Yam: Messrs. Nensey Narandas Topan, Tambakanta, Pydhoni. 
Bombay. 

Selling Agents for Cloth: Messrs. Joharimal Deviprasad, Muzaffarpur. 

Spindles: 54.320 ; Looms: 1,176; Workers; 3,380. 


Western India 
Tanneries Ltd 


The Western India Tanneries, Ltd., was started at 
Dharavi, Bombay 17, in 1920 by Shri Pratap Pandit 
who continues to be one of the Managing Agents of 
the firm to this day. 

The Company, after 34 years’ continuous working. Is today one of 
the largest machine-run units In Western India. Along with the produc¬ 
tion of civilian leather like chrome upper leather and sole leather, it pro¬ 
duces a full range of leathers used in the Textile Industry. 

The Company has been producing Picking Bands for the past 20 
years, and today produces nearly 80 per cent, of the Indian production 
of Chrome and Double Tanned Picking Bands. 

It produces leather belting which the D.G.S. & D.. New Delhh 
has accepted for frequent supply afte'* testing at the Government Test 


House at Alipur, Calcutta. In addition, the Company produces 4-B 
Pickers, Platform Pickers. Leather Laces, Buffers. Composite Chrome 
Ginning Washers, Comber Belts and Gill Box Leather for the Woollen 
Mills, and other leather requirements for the textile Industry. 



Among Its staff of qualified leather technicians are Shrl V. P. Pandit 
and Shrl S. P. Pandit, 
who hold M.Sc. degrees 
for Leather Research In 
American Universities 
and who also have 
practical training In 
Leather factories not 
only in U.S.A., but also 
In the United Kingdom, 

Germany, and Italy. 

With this wealth of 
trained personnel, the 
Company Is confident 
of giving every satisfac¬ 
tion to Its customers 
In the future. 
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WHITE, CHILD & BENEY LTD. 

London, S.W. 1, England. 

Over a Century of Service to the Textile Industry—1843-1954 


In the year 1843, when the commerce of England was adapting 
itself to a changing industrial pattern brought about by the Industrial 
Revolution, the firm of Samuel White and Company commenced trading 
at Number Sixteen, Saint Alban’s Place, London. Engaged primarily 
in the export of textile machinery sundries, the Company began to lay 
the foundations of a world-wide connection with the textile industry. 
During this period, its founder, Samuel White, travelled extensively, 
abroad to make personal contact with customers, until it was possible 
for the firm to open offices with local staffs to handle the increasing 
business. During its long history the Company has consistently main¬ 
tained this policy of keeping in touch with clients overseas by means of 
personal visits. 

In 1844, Mr. H. W. G. Child was taken into partnership and later, 
in 1880, when Mr. W. A. Beney was appointed to the Board, the title 
of the firm was amended to White, Child and Beney. By this time, the 
Company was well established in the principal commercial capitals 
of Europe. 

Shortly before the turn of the century, when the Company had 
already completed fifty years of successful trading, it was possible for 
its principals to look back upon the fortunes of the firm during this time 
with a justifiable sense of achievement. Indeed, due to the rapid expansion 
of its activities during the latter part of the nineteenth century, it had been 
decided in 1895 to incorporate as a limited liability company. 

Most of the records of the firm during this very early period of its 
existence have perished, but certain documents remain to throw an 
interesting light on the commercial manners and customs of the time. 
Many of the letters of Samuel White, for instance, written whilst on 
his travels abroad, are preserved in the Company’s archives, yielding 
considerable information of the character of the business done, and 
reflecting something of the leisured grace of a more dignified age. 

From the beginning of the century until the outbreak of war in 
1914, the Company’s business prospered, but the period from 1914 to 
1918 was both a challenge and a testing-time for the firm. With most 
of its traditional markets lost, it was compelled to seek other outlets 
for its activities, and it is a measure of the Company’s ability to overcome 
such difficulties that it came out of the war with its organisation intact. 

Connections with the Indian Textile Industry 

From then until the beginning of the Second World War, White, Child 
and Beney Ltd. consolidated its position in world markets, and it was 


at this period that its overseas business was expanded to embrace India 
and other Far Eastern countries. By means of personal visits by one of 
its Directors, valuable connections were made with the rapidly developing 
Indian textile industry, and a very large trade was inaugurated in the 
supply of mill stores and textile machinery accessories. 

It is opportune at this point, perhaps, to mention that the firm had 
pioneered the introduction of card cans made from genuine vulcanized 
fibre. For many years prior to the Great War, and afterwards, the Com¬ 
pany had maintained its own factories in various overseas countries 
where the fibre cans were assembled for delivery to spinning mills of all 
categories. Nowadays, the famous BENESTO fibre card cans are manu¬ 
factured at the Company’s works in Audenshaw, near Manchester 
(incidentally one of the largest of its kind in Europe) from whence they 
are shipped to all parts of the world in an unmade state for easy assembly 
at destination. 

When, in 1943, the Company had completed its first century of 
trading, it was in the throes of surmounting a crisis brought about by 
the Second World War. With its sphere of activities, from Helsingfors 
to Paris, from Buenos Aires to Bombay, severely curtailed by hostilities, 
it nevertheless survived and in 1945 with typical resourcefulness began to 
re-build anew the structure of its international trade. 

Now, on the occasion of the Centenary of the Indian textile industry, 
WHITE, CHILD AND BENEY LTD. is proud to acknowledge its 
long-standing connections with many of the Indian mills and merchants 
who have contributed to its achievements. As a pioneer in the marketing 
of textile machinery and accessories, it looks forward with confidence 
to a further century of Indian textile progress. 

Readers who are interested in the above brief history of White, 
Child and Beney Ltd. may care to receive a copy of *A Century 
of Trading ' a special booklet published by the firm on 
the occasion of its Centenary. Please write to : 

White, Child and Beney Limited 

Broadway Court, Westminster, London, S.W. 1, ENGLAND. 
Telephone: ABBEY 2466. Cablegrams : Whitechild London. 

Suppliers of all kinds of Textile Machinery, Spares and 
Accessories and all types of Mill Stores. 
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NOWROSJEE WADIA & SONS 
LIMITED 

■ Neville House, Graham Road, Ballard Estate, BOMBAY-1 

CONSTITUTED in 1898 by the Hon’ble Mr. Nowrosjee Nusserwanji 
Wadia, C.I.E., when there were hardly thirty cotton mills in the city of 
Bombay, the firm of Messrs. Nowrosjee Wadia and Sons is one of the oldest 
dealing in machinery and millstores. For the last seventy-five years, this firm 
has also been well known for its efficient management of the Bombay Dyeing 
and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., comprising a pioneer dyeing factory established 
in 1879, thKTextile Mills, started in 1896, the Spring Mills in 1908 and the 
Nowrosjee W^d^a Ginning and Pressing Factory at Nanded in 1922. 

The Hon’bleNowrosjee Wadia had been an outstanding figure 
in the cotton mill indu^iw during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
He was the first in India itv^start a large-scale factory for commercial dyeing 
of cotton yarn which later de^oped into the now well-known Bombay Dyeing 
and Manufacturing Company, Ltd. An expert engineer, he himself designed 
and erected, in 1884, the largest mill engine in the East at the Maneckji Petit 
group of mills in Bombay. As a founder-member of the Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion, Bombay, he played a prominent part in moulding its destiny and his 
advice on mill machinery and engineering problems was greatly valued by 
wie millowners of his time. 

^ education was a thing unknown in those days. But it was 

tne Hon ble Mr. Nowrosjee Wadia who was the chief promoter in India of 
tne examinations of the City and Guilds Institute, London. He was one of 
ne principal founders of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, an institute 
or training technicians employed in the cotton mill industry, and during his 

31 
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ten years’ term as the first Honorary Secretary of this Institute, he placed it 
on a very sound footing. 



His outstanding business ability enabled the Hon’ble Mr. Nowrosjee 
Wadia to secure the Indian agency of a number of very well-known British 
firms, such as Platt Bros., textile machinery manufacturers of Oldham; Hick 
Hargreaves & Co., Ltd., engineers and millwrights of Bolton ; Wilson Bros. 
Bobbin Co., Ltd., of Liverpool, largest makers of bobbins, shuttles, pirns, 
tubes, etc.; Wilcock Bros, of Ashton-under-Lyne, manufacturers of leather 
belting, pickers and roller skins; Thomas Hardman and Sons Ltd. of Bury, 
makers of machinery clothing; Eadie Bros & Co., Ltd., of Manchester and 
Paisley, well-known manufacturers of rings and ring travellers; The Automatic 
Sprinkler Co., Ltd., London, makers of sprinklers and fire prevention equip¬ 
ment, and Spurrier Glazebrook & Co., Ltd., of Bury, manufacturers of 
lubricating oils. 

After carrying on the business on his own for nearly twenty years, he 
took into partnership, in 1898, his three sons—Cursetjee (the late Sir Cusrow 
Wadia, Kt., C.I.E.), Nusserwanjee (the late Sir Ness Wadia, K.B.E., C.l.E.) 
and Rustomjee (who later died in 1918). 

After the death of the founder at the early age of 50, in December 1899, 
the responsibilities of managing the concern devolved on his sons and on the 
resignation of Sir Cusrow Wadia from the firm in 1906, the main burden fell 
on Sir Ness Wadia who, like his father, had undergone extensive practical 
training in cotton mills. Sir Ness was a fully qualified engineer, being a member 
of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers and the Institute of Structural 
Engineers of Great Britain. It was, therefore, possible for him to equip his 
mills with the very latest and most modern types of machinery and engineering 
equipment. Sir Ness was also responsible for successfully designing, erecting 
and equipping a large number of leading mills in Bombay and upcountry 
centres like Indore. His greatest engineering achievement was the planning 
and erecting of Spring Mills, which is said to be the largest composite cotton 
mill in the East under one roof. 

Sir Ness Wadia was not only a reputed textile technologist but also a 
farsighted businessman. Even when India was a large importer of foreign 
cloth. Sir Ness envisaged the day when his mills would be called upon to 
export cloth to foreign markets in competition with Lancashire and Japan. 
As a result of his thorough personal study of such markets lie was able to 
equip his mills to produce cloth specially required for consumers in Australia, 
South-East Asia, the Middle East and Africa. Because of the superior equip¬ 
ment of his mills and a sound policy of not only maintaining but constantly 
improving the qualities, the products of his mills have always commanded a 
ready sale in foreign markets. 

In 1944, Sir Ness converted his firm of Messrs. Nowrosjee Wadia and 
Sons into a private limited company. Mr. Neville N. Wadia, J.P., joined the 
firm in 1931 and on the death of his father in April 1952 took over its 
management. He has been on the Committee of the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, for many years, and was Deputy Chairman in 1939 and 1948 to 1950 
and Chairman in 1953. He is also connected with some important concerns 
like the Imperial Bank of India, the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., etc. 
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(INDIA) LIMITED 



Branches At : POST BOX No. 1176 

AHMEDABAD & CALCUTTA 10, VEER NARIMAN ROAD, FORT. BOMBAY 


The firm of Williamsons was first established in Rochdale, England, 
in the early years of this century and was primarily started to develop export 
trade in all textile leathers in addition to the very large home trade in 
Lancashire which was then existent. 

In those early days before the first war, almost all the textile mill stores 
business in India was done through Manchester, Glasgow and London buying 
houses and practically no stocks were kept in this country. The troubles 
caused by this arrangement during the first world war were considerable and 
the present-day stocking system was then started. 

In 1922, Williamsons’ commenced trading direct, but it was not until 
1928 that they appointed sole agents in Bombay and kept stocks on consign¬ 
ment with them. As time went on, it became very definitely obvious that to 
do really successful business, it was necessary to establish a selling office giving 
100 per cent, attention to the leather trade with the mills. 

So in 1938, Williamsons’ own office was started in Bombay and it was 
then found expedient, instead of having Sole Agents, to have Secretaries. An 
arrangement was, therefore, concluded with the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Gillanders Arbuthnot & Co., Ltd., of Calcutta and Bombay and this connection 
still exists. Mr. F. Summersgill, Managing Director of the Rochdale firm, 
elected to stay out in India to manage the selling office and with his principal 
assistant, Mr. K. B. Parekh, and others, the business improved and grew into 
one of the largest of its kind in the trade. 

In July 1947, with the coming of Independence, it was found necessary 
to establish an entirely new Indian company, registered in the country. Mr. F. 
Summersgill, the only European actively employed in the business, is still the 
Managing Director of Williamsons (India) Ltd., but the management of the 
selling side has been in charge of Mr. K. B. Parekh and the other Indian 
assistants. 

During the last six years, it has been found expedient to broaden the 
activities of the business and the firm are now representing a fair number of 
well-known textile machinists, one of the main ones being connected with 
waste spinning in its most up-to-date form and also dyeing, mercerising and 
finishing plants. 
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The Head Office in Bombay is in charge of Mr. K. B. Parekh, a Director 
who has been connected with this firm’s business uninterruptedly for the last 
25 years. The Branch Office in Ahmedabad is in charge of Mr. B. L. Gupte, 
who is also a Director, and who has been connected with the firm for a long 
number of years, and has a wide experience of all classes of mill stores, 
having served his apprenticeship with one of the largest mill store agency 
firms, with whom he started over 25 years ago. 

Mr. S. H. Oonvalla, who has been connected with the firm since 1928, 
is the Manager of their Calcutta Branch. 

Besides their branch offices at Ahmedabad and Calcutta, the whole of 
India is catered for through their Sub-Agents of long standing in Coimbatore, 
Madras, New Delhi and Bangalore. 

To this day the firm are large stockists of mill stores and are probably 
the largest importers of leather belting and all leather accessories which 
are by now known to practically every textile mill in the country for their 
quality, reliability and service. 

Below is given a list of the well-known Machinery Stores Manufacturers 
in the U.K. and Europe for whom Williamsons (India) Ltd. act:— 

Williamson & Co. (Rochdale), Ltd., Rochdale, Leather Belting, Pickers, Picking Bands» 
England. Buffers, Roller Skins, ‘V’ Belts and Machi¬ 

nery Cloths. 

Wm. Smith & Bros., Ltd., Heywood, Lancs, Blanket, Carpet, Umbrella Cloth and Silk 
England. Looms. 


The Abbeydale Engineering Co., Ltd., Roch¬ 
dale, Lancs, England. 

The Textile Paper Tube Co., Ltd., Romiley, 
England. 


Warp Stop Motions. 

Paper Tubes and Cones—ordinary and bake- 
lised. 

K. & C. Attachment for fitting on existing 
Spindles to increase lift and to use 
Bakelised Ring Warp Bobbins. 


Messrs. John Turner, Rochdale, England .. 

Messrs, Tom Briggs, Cleckheaton, England.. 

The Pioneer Screen Printers, Ramsgate, Kent, 
England. 

The Caledonia Engineering Co., Burnley, 
I.^ncs, England. 

The Excelsior Fibre Co., Ltd., Bury, Lancs., 
England. 

Joseph Schofield & Co., Huddersfield, 
England. 

Messrs. Gebrs. Prakke, N. V., Eibergen, 
Holland. 

Messrs. G. Josephy’s Erben, Linz-Donau, 
Austria. 

Maschinenfabrik Arbach, G. Grozinger, 14B, 
Reutlingen, Germany. 

Ernst Toeniessen, K.G., Munchen, 27, 
Germany. 

Emil Muhlmann, Viersen, Germany.. 

H. Schirp, Wuppertal-Vohwinkel, Germany. 

Maschinenfabriken Tillm. Gerber Sohne & 
Gebr. Wansleben, Krefeld, Germany. 


Cotton Ropes and Bandings. 

Card Clothing for Cotton Waste and Wool. 

Screen Printing Machinery. 

Dobbies of all description. 

Fibre Card Cans, Doffing Boxes, etc., for 
Cotton and Jute. 

Textile Marking Crayons. 

Chrome Belting, Picking Bands. 

Cotton Waste and Wool Spinning Machinery. 

Raising, Folding Machines, etc. for Textiles 
and Hosiery. 

High Drafting for Modernising Old Fra^s, 
Yam and Roving Machines. 

/ 

Hydro-Extractors. / 

Hard Waste Devils, Washing and Cleaning 
Machines. 

Dyeing, Bleaching, Mercerising, Calico Print¬ 
ing and Finishing Machines. 
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The Late Gustav josephy 
(F ounder) 



Linz (on River Danube), Donau, AUSTRIA 


'J’HE Austrian textile machines manufacturing firm of Messrs. G. Josephy’s Erben, 
was established at Bielitz in the summer of 1851 by Gustav Josephy, the 
grandfather of the present owner of the firm. During the first years only smaller 
machines were built, but by 1854 he started with the construction of carding sets 
which are still a speciality of this firm. The fact that his first carding set (which is 
now in the Technical Museum in Vienna) was used upto 1908 in one of the 
leading textile factories at Bielitz is ample proof of the technical knowledge and 
professional thoroughness of the founder of the factory. About 1860 the firm, 
which had upto then equipped many textile factories in the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, became also well established abroad. 




The Late Gustav 
Josephy (2nd) 


1851 


After the early death of the founder in 1879, Gustav Josephy, 
the second, and father of the present owner of the firm, took over 
the management and under his leadership the enterprise expanded HUNDRETH 
considerably. Endowed with the tenacity and daring initiative of a ANNIVERSARY 
true industrial leader, he permitted nothing to stop him in carrying 1 9 S 1 

out his progressive ideas in all fields of economy. With extra¬ 
ordinary zeal he sought to fulfil his far-reaching ambitions, which 
consisted, on the one hand, in the expansion of the factory’s 
construction programme (self-acting mules 1880, ring spinning 
frames 1888, etc.), and in the establishing of new markets on 
the other hand. 


When Gustav Josephy died in December 1918 after a 
successful and hard-working life, he left to his son-in-law, 

Dr. Fedor Weinschenck, and to his son, Wolfgang Josephy, an 

enterprise whose products had acquired a world-wide reputation. Mr. Wolfgang Josephy 



After the Second World War the two members of the firm 
built a complete new factory in Austria at Linz (on the Danube 
River), in the shortest possible time, fitted with the most up-to-date 
and modern machinery. They also brought with them most of 
their former staff of engineers, technical and commercial employees, 
foremen, etc. But due to bad health and old age Dr. Fedor Wein¬ 
schenck had to retire and now Mr. Wolfgang Josephy, the present 
Managing Director, is carrying on the old tradition of the firm with 
the manufacture of preparatory machinery, card sets, self-acting 
mules, ring spinning frames, etc., for wool and waste cotton. 

Their Indian representatives are: — 

Messrs. Williamsons (India) Ltd. 

10, Veer Nariman Road, Fort 
Bombay 1 

Branches at: Ahmedabad and Calcutta. 
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thatw began first appearirrg in Instra- 

Wa h^e set exceptionally high standards to which every watch , . 
we must conform, regardless of grade, Irrespective of the price 
you pay or the style of watch you choose, your ' * 
watch gi^es the ffhest value and most reliable service availably.-^ 


There fs a craditidn of first ctass craftsmanship behind 
the making of every *' * ' Watch ensuting 

accuracy, reliability and dependatniftyfe And they ard 
maiuifactured ^ecially for India ro withstand ^. e fSa c t a 
of a climate of extremes upon tluti movement. 
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a hundred years of technical developments 

In the earlier pages in this Volume the reader's attention has been 
focussed on the general achievements and problems ahead of the industry 
as viewed by recognised leaders in the public life of the country, followed 
by descriptive accounts of the industry in the different regions. 

The following section contains outstanding contributions on the different 
technical aspects of the industry from leading authorities in England 
and in this country on the science and technology of textile fibres. 

The articles cover a variety of subjects ranging from mill construction, raw 
materials, carding, spinning, weaving and finishing, and embrace, along with 
cotton, other textiles such as silk, jute and linen. 

The power and fuel requirements of the industry have also been 
succinctly dealt with in this section, which, on the whole, should serve 
as an interesting record of technical developments of a hundred years 
brought up to date. 
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Mill Construction of the 

A Notable Book Inspires Architects 


'J'HE Directorate of every go-ahead commercial 

firm of any significance in India, should 
not only read “Power in Buildings, an Artist’s 
View of Contemporary Architecture”* with 
intense pleasure but also gain therefrom both 
practical and profitable inspiration by studying its 
superlatively stimulating illustrations and assimi¬ 
lating its author’s matter of fact and, at times, 
roguishly humorous notes thereon, written non- 
technically, and in non-Americanized English, The 
author has been privileged to see, in the flesh, 
most of the greatest and most recent architectural 
achievements, throughout the United States, many 
of them the direct outcome of inspiration gathered, 
at the very outset of the projects, from his own 
masterly impressionistic perspectives which con¬ 
tributed just the right appeal, at just the right 
moment, on behalf of promoters of the schemes 
illustrated so that their financial supporters might 
be encouraged to embark on their great enter¬ 
prises. In that way what may have appeared, at 
first sight, mere dream-fantasies, have later come 
to earth in the flesh, as life-giving dams, work-a- 
day factories or giant office blocks, culminating, 
as it were, in the headquarters of the United 
Nations Building in the Manhattan district of 
New York City. 

The realization of this huge building enter¬ 
prise owes its very existence, in no small degree, 
to the part played, in the initial stages, by Hugh 
Ferriss, through his incomparably attractive preli¬ 
minary sketches. Therefore, it appears likely that 
future generations the world over will owe him an 


By CLAUDE BATLEY, f.r.i.b.a., 

immense debt of gratitude, if only a tithe of the 
hopes reposed in a united world are fulfilled, in 
actual practice, within the walls of the buildings 
he did so much to shape. 

The author reminds us that it was on Thurs¬ 
day, I2th December, 1946, that the morning papers 
of New York announced that United Nations 
Headquarters had decided not to build on the 
Flushing Meadows site, as proposed, but that 
John H. Rockefeller had offered to purchase 
another and smaller site in Manhattan and to 
donate it to the United Nations forthwith. This 
offer was to be accepted or rejected the same 
evening. 

Few of those responsible for such a weighty 
decision could, possibly, visualize the possibilities 
of this new site as it then stood cluttered up with 
old buildings. The aid of Hugh Ferriss was sought 
and, as he tells us. “after a morning of telephone 
calls with officials and designers, the afternoon 
was spent in the preparation of what is known, 
technically, as a ‘charette’ (an impressionistic 
sketch, of a hurriedly conceived group of build¬ 
ings. indicating, in a somewhat hectic manner, 
the architectural possibilities of the site).” This 
was submitted for the benefit of the United 
Nations Headquarters’ Committee the same 
evening. 


* “ POWER IN BUILDINGS," an Artist’s View of 
Contemporary Architecture. Drawings and Text by Hugh 
Ferriss Published by the Columbia University Press, 
New York, U.S.A. Price: 8.50 dollars. 


Future 

Dreams 


The following morning. Friday, the 13th, the 
same newspapers announced that, late the pre¬ 
vious night, that same Committee had recom¬ 
mended, as a permanent world capital, the tract 
of land in mid-town Manhattan. The very next 
day the acceptance was confirmed by the General 
Assembly and. shortly after. Wallace K. Harrison 
was appointed Director of Planning. Ferriss’ 
sketch had evidently done its work and, but for 
it, the United Nations might still have been “home¬ 
less.” A later but only slightly more advanced 
study, prepared by the same artist, is shown 
on the next page. 

Is it not extraordinary how this sketch, pre¬ 
pared while detailed floor plans and elevations 
remained a task for the future, so nearly repre¬ 
sents the scheme as it ultimately took shape? The 
later drawings were built up as the outcome of 
conferences between the planning staff of five 
specialists, under the guidance of the Director of 
Planning, with an advisory board of ten inter¬ 
national architect consultants, seven special con¬ 
sultants (among the latter was Ferriss, the artist, 
as the only American among the special consult¬ 
ants) and sonie nine other associate architects and 
consulting engineers. 

Ferriss, himself considers it remarkable that, 
among such a team, the essential elements of the 
original conception, as illustrated on the next 
page, so persistently survived in the ultimately 
developed scheme of the actual buildings, now in 
course of completion. 
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jly one draws the conclusion that it 
than a little, due to the persuasiveness 
Sis perspectives and his own determination that 
the original conception should survive. 

Floating Buildings 

During the early meetings of those advisory 
experts, at which the ultimate shaping of so vast 
an undertaking was supposed to be decided, we 
read that a group of these masters of modern 
architecture contended that “ buildings should 
float.” while another group, with the only Com¬ 
munist representative among them^ denied that 


premise, stating that “buildings do not float” and 
the Russian persisted “ he had never seen a build¬ 
ing float” and he, personally contended that “a 
building should rest four-square upon the ground” 
and “that factual principle should never be tam¬ 
pered with, not even on a drawing.” He added 
that, “ in his country they would never tolerate a 
building that showed the least tendency to float. 
In fact, to him the supporting columns, suggested 
by “the floaters,” and dubbed “ pilotis,” looked 
like mere chicken legs. 

Ferriss took the hint and avoided the resur¬ 
rection of such controversy in the future by intro¬ 







Preliminary Study, United Nations Headquarters (North Elevation) 


ducing groups of trees in his drawings which so 
masked the lower parts of the buildings illustrated 
that, as he says, “no one on earth could tell 
whether the building was floating or merely just 
sitting down.” In the face of such subtle 
frivolities, it is no wonder that the polyglot 
advisers, whose only means of mutual understand¬ 
ing were their own thumb-nail sketches, afterwards 
interpreted by Ferriss’ masterly sketches, were 
ultimately overruled, if not overawed and that the 
original. American, Director of Planning, got his 
way. The only doubt that arises is, whether there 
was any real value, except from a “window- 
dressing” point of view, in bringing the others 
together from the uttermost ends of the earth, in 
such apparent strength, and incurring the enormous 
expenses that their aggregate retaining fees and 
expenses must have entailed, to be ultimately so 
readily hoodwinked. But the United Nations has, 
already, attained a remarkably world-wide reputa¬ 
tion of being “good paymasters”! And each of 
the ten to fifteen nations, who sent such representa¬ 
tives had, if they felt so inclined, if not “a say,” 
at least a chance, if they felt so inclined, of present¬ 
ing a thumb-nail sketch ; so everybody is happy! 

Hugh Ferriss sees, in the latest phase of 
large-scale American architecture, a sincere effort 
to reaffirm, in contemporary terms, architecture’s 
dateless integrity, “the integration of scientific and 
artistic genius, of function and form, of technology 
and vision.” 

“This drive towards synthesis, in an age that 
lacks it. Stands out in strong relief.” 

“In a world now so well versed in the techni¬ 
que of destruction, the architect’s impulse gains a 
peculiar timeliness and valour.” Among the most 
striking of his phantasies is the one reproduced 
on the next page, depicting his interpretation of one 
of the great shelters, which he made, on behalf of a 
syndicate who had successfully carried out major 
excavations, including great tunnels below the 
Hudson River, and were proposing, at the end of 
1942, the construction of a series of huge under- 
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Underground Shelter equipped for occupation 


ground shelters for the inhabitants of New York, 
along the banks of the same river. 

Hugh Ferriss reports; “The general reaction 
to the proposal, then, was that massive attacks 
on the United States were out of the question but.” 
he adds, “that was back in December, 1942; 
since they are no longer out of the question, the 
problems involved have reappeared from other 
angles.” “Public interest in such questions fluc¬ 
tuates. with the daily news; to architects they are 
still far from academic.” 

Dreams inspired by the above, regarding the 
futnre of the Textile Trade in India 

While we go merrily on with our Russian- 
inspired “Five-Year Plans,” which are to convert 
the arid plains of India into fertile farms and 
gardens, overflowing with water and electricity and 
humming with American-inspired, industrialized 
heavy agriculture and air-conditioned rationalized 
factories, offices and the last words in research 
institutes (for the most part as yet unstaif^ and 
unscholared), while we gaze, amazed, at the fruits 
of this latest American invasion, there are just a 
few things still worth thinking over quietly, if only 
for a moment. 

The architecture of ancient India has been 
deservedly world-famous, from the time it seemed 


to emerge, fully developed from the myths of 
history, at the time of Asoka the Great. There¬ 
after it steadily developed, persisting despite the 
nasty jolts it received at the hands of the Tartar 
and the Persian invaders, and was, later, just 
ignored by the East India Company and subse¬ 
quently by the British Government who set up 
their own military works and public works services, 
as models of “businesslike procedure;” the latter 
did, however, preserve the temples and mosques 
as “museum specimens.” The Indian craftsman, 
with his invaluable local knowledge, found it im¬ 
possible to compete and retired, to serve the Indian 
princes who, still, understood the worthwhileness 
of a great tradition, arising from the demands of 
climate and the value of local material, until in 
course of time, they, too, were exploited by the 
nation of “shopkeepers and snappy business men” 
from the West, who were able to persuade them 
that the only buildings worth erecting in those 
days were “bastard renaissance” palaces to be 
furnished with uncomfortable high stiff-backed 
chairs, grotesquely high tables and beds, the 
prototypes of which had arisen as the outcome 
of the draughty rooms of their own chilly civiliza¬ 
tions. This procedure, incidentally, put them 
completely out of touch with all but a smattering 
of their own subjects and led to their own down¬ 
fall as one of the first and most essential reforms 
when India’s own new Administration began to 
function. 

Indian Textile Industry 

A very similar story applies to the history 
of the textile industry of India; in the early days, 
the woollen products of Northern India and 
Kashmir, the silks of Banaras and the South and 
the cotton cloth of Central India were all world- 
renowned (as the very name calico testifies). This, 
long before the ancient Britons had adopted, even, 
the fashions of the aboriginal inhabitants around 
the Mediterranean, but still daubed their podies 
with blue woad wearing nothing but the undressed 
skins of wild animals. 


Solomon in all his glory with his vast harei 
probably depended almost entirely on India for. 
at any rate, their apparel, especially on State 
occasions. During the Middle Ages long strings 
of camel caravans trailed India’s products north¬ 
wards to the gradually extending civilizations, first 
of Mesopotamia and Babylon, then of Egypt and 
Byzantium, Greece and Rome and, only later, this 
trade spread to France and Britain who. ultimately, 
rivalled India by her greater activities in the deve¬ 
lopment of a more mechanized mass-production 
of goods made from the raw materials from her 
American colonies and from India until they were 
subsequently able, by the importation of British 
machinery, to rival her by setting up mills near 
their own cotton fields. History is apt to repeat 
itself and the present invasion of India by 
America should put India on her guard, if only 
because the Americans are as thoroughly convinced 
as the British were before them, that their own 
most up-to-date methods are so vastly superior 
to anything that poor India can even think of. 
By this attitude of mind alone, they are apt to 
convert the more “advanced” and “Westernized” 
on this sub-continent to such an oulook, just as 
their predecessors did in the past, again to the 
tragic loss of India’s initiative in world affairs. 

The world of today being so much smaller 
and communications so much quicker and more 
thorough, the process is likely to come upon India 
and submerge her once again before she really 
realizes what is happening, espedally when the 
age-long response to the glitter of gold is working 
underground simultaneously. 

Some morning, soon, India may thus find 
herself Americanized out of all knowledge, which 
will be terribly more tra^c than being 
Europeanized. 

The only comfort is that for some time, at 
least, it will only affect the efflorescence that floats 
so attractively on the upper surfaces but, gradually, 
it is likely to sink deeper to the underlying seeth¬ 
ing mass below and, when that happens and really 
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the simple family life, the local dialects and 
-tl^^religious beliefs of real India, as it did 
eventually the similar masses of the Russian serfs, 
a stirring may be expected that will be exceed¬ 
ingly uncomfortable for the scum at present so 
luxuriantly floating on the glittering surface. 

If the industry feel that complete mechaniza¬ 
tion and weather control in all branches of the 
industry are essential for the safety of their inte¬ 
rests and that it is essential to go underground in 
order to achieve it, then let them reflect on their 
past history to see whether there are no phases 
thereof which may help them in exploring these 
new tendencies, in a less drastic and expensive 
way than those followed in what are known as 
the more progressive and successful nations of 
the world, whose latest efforts are only too likely 
to leave us not (Mily breathless, but also nerveless 
and physically deranged wrecks. 

There may be promise behind it all but that 
promise will not be fulfilled by mere slavish 
imitation but only by original and independent 
research in the country itself, by patriotic Indians, 
free from any axe to grind and unconnected with 
the representatives of the very firms who are so 
desperately in need of finding new markets for the 
products of their rich monopolist firms. 

Weather Control 

Take weathetvcontrol, for instance; vast water 
storage schemes are aReady going ahead in seve¬ 
ral centres in India, all more dr less connected not 
only with agriculture but also with progress 
generally, they are all necessarily set high on the 
hills which provide their collecting areas; from 
half-way down those hills the great power stations 
will arise and it is only the surplus water that will 
be used for industrial water-supply and, ultimate¬ 
ly. to irrigate the fertile plains where the peasant 
agriculturists can be best served. If the mills and 


factories were excavated in the lower hills just 
below those sources of electric and water 
power which could economically supply them with 
current and water, on land that would 
be vastly cheaper than that in the coastal 
areas and. moreover, would not rob the 
agriculturists of the most valuable and fertile 
lands down there, as most of the large industrial 
schemes near the great ports are doing now. 

The great cave-temples and monasteries of 
ancient India give us the clue. The initial tem¬ 
perature in such tunnelised factories, in the lower 
hills would be far more adaptable for the control 
of temperature, being free from wastages that 
arise from the present windows, walls and roofs; 
if such features are eliminated, as they can be, 
the amount of current and cooling water for air- 
conditioning would be minimized, while the exca¬ 
vated material would suffice for building housing 
colonies, nearby, for the workpeople, on healthy, 
cheap, land among the foothills so that workers 
might enjoy a normal human fashion of living, 
with gardens and wide open spaces around, as a 
pleasant contrast to their new working conditions 
in the excavated factories. Space does not allow 
me to develop the scheme in detail but here, I am 
sure, is one suggestion, essentially practicable, that 
might revolutionize India’s industrial development, 
wherever there remains scope for such increase. 
As competition increases, as it promises to do the 
world over, it may be that “quality” rather than 
“quantity” will ultimately be the principal factor, 
especially as regards the export side. The num¬ 
ber of spindles and looms in the world will, very 
soon, more than serve the needs of the population, 
however fast it may increase, and. then, the only 
advantage to India will be her proximity to her 
cotton fields. 

At the same time, every acre of land that 
promises easy and plenteous crops, whether for 


food or the raw material for clothing, will 
need to be irrigated and farmed and improved. 
This correlation of the land, as between agricul¬ 
tural and industrial interests, has not, so far, had 
the attention it must ultimately demand, if, as 
we afl pray, war is to be eliminated. 

There will then be room for all, it is only 
a question of scientific far-sighted investigation in 
a co-operative and friendly spirit among all 
the nations that will ensure ample space for the 
provision of fresh grain, vegetables, and fruit for 
every living soul and, for those who care for it, 
of fresh meat, poultry and fish. 

Once the private individual is convinced that 
he need no longer fear exploitation, as far as the 
supply of his essential needs of food, clothing and 
shelter are concerned, most of the old grounds 
for national wars and of private thieving, however 
subtlely disguised tmder other euphemistic terms, 
will be eliminated and humanity will begin to 
“live,” as it has never done up till now, in the 
finest sense of the word, and the old psalmist’s 
advice “to look up to the hills from whence cometh 
our help” will take on a new and more significant 
meaning. 

Then perhaps, the United Nations building 
will be. at least, allocated to a friendly “World 
Government” (although, if everything else fails, it 
would make quite a nice cotton mill) and those 
great underground shelters that Ferriss has so 
vividly imagined may be devoted to fully mecha¬ 
nized industry, under reasonable air-controlled 
conditions, and men may, again, return to their 
indiWdual “homes” with gardens and wide open 
spaces instead of the inhuman, uncongenial accom¬ 
modation afforded by our modem glorified chawls, 
known as luxury flats or housing tenements, which 
will, thereafter, cease to clutter up the best 
culturai lands near our ports and seaside resorts. 
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Growing for Spinning 

By W. LAWRENCE BALLS, c.m.g., c.b.e.. sc.d., f.r.s. 


j^EARLY forty years have passed since I tried 

to bring together the loose ends of vague 
opinions about cotton properties by means of a 
single statement*: “Cotton is grown to be spun; 
if it spins well it is good cotton.” 

Although this phrase was all but fatuous, 
yet it has been quoted more than once as 
wisdom. The wisdom consisted in concentrating 
on the practical use of cotton-growing, a purely 
pragmatic outlook. The fatuity was obvious, even 
at the time of writing, in that there was no simple 
definition in existence for what was meant by 
“spins well.” 

That definition now exists, and the purpose 
of the present note is to give a concise account 
of the subsequent events which have led up to a 
practical assessment of good spinning; hence to 
an empirical but realistic measurement of cotton 
quality by methods which have been found com¬ 
petent to control the foimdations of the cotton 
crop in Egypt, which methods are now in process 
of further development for use in that country’s 
everyday trade. 

Way back in 1913 it had become obvious that 
the grower needed to know what the spinner 
wanted, in terms of measurable properties of the 
raw cotton. Presently a strange result appeared; 
that the spinner did not know what he wanted, 
nor why one cotton spun better than another 
when both looked alike. The humble grower 
found that his field of research had to be widened 
out into investigations on cotton spinning, trying 
to interpret yam properties in terms of the cotton 
which had been employed to make those yams. 
This was a complete reversal of attitude, because 


up till that time he had been expected to provide 
his cotton properties on demand. 

This investigation, attempting to predict the 
properties of the yam from measured properties 
of the cotton, was carried forward quietly by the 
Fine Spinners Ltd., until it was clearly seen to be 
the basic subject for industrial research on cotton.* 
Yet it was far apart from accepted outlooks. 
A committee then engaged in constructing the 
British Cotton Industry Research Associatipn, 
and occupied in selecting a list of subjects on which 
research could begin, was offered this one and 
rejected it completely, instead of putting it in the 
forefront of our programme. Incidentally, it 
must, in fairness, be recorded that a suggestion 
for chromosome counts was accepted, whereby 
Denham’s work began the modern era of cotton 
cyto-genetics. 

Yam Prediction 

Eventually the subject of yarn prediction took 
its proper place in cotton research activities, and 
it became possible to foretell about 90 per cent, 
of the finished product, but with two disadvantages. 
One disadvantage was the residual small per¬ 
centage of error remaining, because success or 
failure in business can turn on very small margins; 
the other was the time required to effect these 
measurements in comparison with the rapid judg¬ 
ments made by the hands of a skilled grader. The 
grader was sometimes wrong, but mostly right, 
and had the business advantage on the average. 
Hair-testing methods were developed from the 
crude early procedures, with elaboration of appara¬ 
tus beyond any dreams of the pioneers but not 
always for the better, and always with the dis¬ 
advantage that the personal equation of a skilled 
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►r was liable to influence any test result, 
to a less extent than in hand-grading, 
three or four tests at least were needed on 
each sample, each test taking up time and skilled 
labour, while the most important and also the 
most difficult was the one for the strength of the 
hair. 


At the present time, and especially in the 
U.S.A., there has been an enormous development 
of this hair-testing technique. It is not generally 
realized that the methods used and the results 
obtained are not new. Some of the former were 
discarded for good reasons by the pioneers, and 
the latter still give an imperfect prediction. 

In the course of these studies of yarn in terms 
of cotton, which owed their genesis to J. W. 
McConnel, himself a third-generation cotton 
spinner, it became more and more evident that the 
strength of yam was its crucial property. It would 
be more correct to say “potential strength,” so as 
to cover the case of weak yarn spun deliberately 
with low twist factors for making weft and two¬ 
folds; when this is locked up with other yarn in the 
structure of the finished goods the strength is fully 
utilized. It can be ascertained in advance by spin¬ 
ning-tests in full twist. 

Yam Strength 

This outstanding importance of yarn strength 
was, however, little more than a technological con¬ 
viction, bordering on heresy, until H. A. Hancock 
had established his routine in the spinning-test mill 
which was built at Giza in 1932, and attached to 
the Cotton Research Board of the Egyptian Minis¬ 
try of Agriculture.’ He then took steps to collect 
each year representative samples of every variety of 
Egyptian cotton in two grades of each, by getting 
the collaboration of some thirty different firms of 
exporters, each of whom provided their conception 
of his requirements. These composite samples 
underwent hair tests and spinning tests, and the 
results each year were plotted against the world 
price, averaged for the three preceding years. The 
result of such plotting was incredibly simple; all 


the points fell on a smooth curve each year—until 
world prices vanished through war in 1940—and 
only the curvature of the curve varied slightly as 
higher or lower premiums were commanded by 
the stronger varieties and grades, in consequence 
of changes in world markets. The answer to the 
twenty-year old question was clear; a cotton which 
“spun well” was a cotton which made strong yam; 
that was what the spinner paid for. The spinner 
might talk about (and believe in) such things as 
whiteness or colour, lustre, nep, dead fibre, or 
anything else, but in actual working world practice 
he paid for yarn strength first, and those of the 
cotton properties which did not contribute to 
strength were nowhere. 


This very clear demonstration about the pri¬ 
mary importance of yarn strength was made, it 
will be noticed, on commercial cotton and on the 
commercial statistics of the Egyptian crop. The 
importance of potential yam strength as a measure 
for cotton value presumably becomes of less im¬ 
portance as we move down the quality scale of the 
world’s cottons; at the reductio ad ahsurdum of 
cotton which is used only for stuffing mattresses 
there is no value at all in strength. How far this 
importance reaches down the scale has still to be 
measured; had Mr. Hancock survived to take op 
his appointment at Matunga, Bombay in 1947 
we should have had a provisional answer by now, 
and 1 venture to think that it would have been less 
unfavourable to the importance of strength in low- 
quality cottons than some people might expect. 
The quotation with which this present note began 
does not go far enough; cotton is not merely 
“grown to be spun,” because, after all, the spun 
yarn is merely a cqnvenient form in which the 
cotton is carried forward to the next process. It 
is the durability of the ultimate product, whether 
twofold, thread, cloth, knitting, or whatever it may 
be, which determines the value of the cotton used 
to make it, other things being equal. 


To ascertain this strength-price relationship 
from the results of commercial spinning, or even 


from most experimental spinnings, is almost 
impossible. The procedure of the spinning test 
must be standardized and invariable. It is not the 
procedure which gives the best results possible for 
each cotton, but a purely physical test for the rela¬ 
tive strengths of the various cottons compared. It 
requires not only fixed conditions of humidity and 
temperature, but fixed settings of all the normally 
adjustable components in the machinery. There 
are thus no skilled operatives (in contrast to the 
hair-testers) whose decisions can influence the 
results. So. although the installation costs of such 
a spinning test mill are high, the salary list and 
running costs are lower than those of an elaborate 
laboratory with the same total output of tests. 

Hancock’s development of the test technique 
hinged at first on the use of Roubaix wire in 
the cards and of Casablanca drafting for the fly 
frames. It began with five-pound samples, and 
reduced the sample size as the technique became 
more controllable with the opening up of bottle¬ 
necks in the process. With two-pound samples 
every cotton was still subjected to parallel hair 
tests in the laboratory, but it presently became 
evident that the speed of spinning tests was depen¬ 
dent on size of sample, and that the accurately 
evaluated errors found in each stage of the spin¬ 
ning need not be increased by using smaller sam¬ 
ples. The reduction of sample size was eventually 
brought down to a mere sixty grams, with concur¬ 
rent refinements and precautions to ensure that this 
small amount was still a true sample. This gave 
a rate of spinning with which the hair-test labo¬ 
ratory could not keep pace, so the testing of hairs 
was restricted to research purposes, while the 
routine test was merely by spinning and breaking, 
conducted at a rate of one hundred and twenty 
samples in each eight-hour day for weeks on end! 
It will help to emphasize this remarkable achieve¬ 
ment if I point out that when the spinning-test mill 
was first designed I had promised the Egyptian 
Government that it would do about this number 
of tests in a year, though I rather hoped that we 
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light manage to do a thousand, which would have 
been three a day. 

Advantages of High Speed Technique 
The possession of this high speed technique, 
which stiU maintained the accuracy of the earlier 
work, gave unforeseen advantages. The introduc¬ 
tion of new varieties by the plant-breeders had al¬ 
ready been taken out of any guess-work by Han¬ 
cock’s proof of the strength-price relation; as 
soon as comparable chequer-plot material was 
available from a new variety its strength was mea¬ 
sured in comparison with existing varieties, and 
then we knew just what price it would fetch when 
it came on to the market some five years later. But 
the maintenance of a variety’s quality was also 
now possible, after its introduction to commerce; 
formerly we had depended on the renewal of seed 
supply to push out contaminated seed, and had 
assisted this by a system of seed examination, 
whereby no seed could be used for sowing any¬ 
where in Egypt without prior inspection and certi¬ 
fication. This seed-control system was dependent 
on the external appearance of the seed, and its 
thoroughness had been diminishing because the 
different new varieties all looked very much alike, 
while the rogue “Hindi” cotton, a hirsutum 
species, had been reduced by the system to vanish¬ 
ing point, so that it no longer served as an indica¬ 
tor. With spinning tests which only took fifteen 
minutes, however, it was now possible 
actually to spin each sample which 
was submitted for permit, instead of mere¬ 
ly looking at and counting the seeds, and 
this system was put into operation for the fine 
cottons, such as Karnak, with results which ap¬ 
proach perfection. Curiously enough, it would 
seem that the Ashmouni variety, the “Uppers” 
cotton, which was left to the old simple seed con¬ 
trol, so as not to overtax the resources of the 
spinning-test-mill, has of late been neglected; it is 
now said to have become again heavily infested 
with Hindi, whether through failure to eliminate 
old seed or through dishonest sampling of all the 
seed. 


The Giza technique of spinning tests was 
unique. It was heretical, it seem^ too simple to be 
true, and its achievements culminated during the 
Second World War, when there was no likelihood 
that they could become generally known. The 
end of the war brought Hancock’s death, and the 
present writer’s retirement, so that further deve¬ 
lopment seemed unlikely. It happened, however, 
that in 1940 we had realized the possibility of 
applying this quick test of the true samples taken 
by the Alexandria Testing House for their deter¬ 
mination of moisture content, and our colleague, 
F. Dunkerley, had worked out a design for modi¬ 
fying the Giza system.^ This design lay in the 
files for years, but in 1953 it was disinterred 
and put into action by the Testing House 
Directors, with a view to providing a strength 
figure which will be noted somewhere in a comer 
of the moisture certificate, leaving it to the indi¬ 
vidual industrialists and merchants concerned to 
find out its value, and to make of it what use they 
like. 

The design for use in Alexandria is a duplica¬ 
tion of the one employed so successfully at Giza, 
as regards the processes used. It differs from Giza 
only in the balance of machines, having many 
more carding engines. This is done in order that 
any sample entering the mill may go straight 
through it, from the sampling table and the cards 
to the lea tester and the Hollerith computer, with¬ 
out any check or interruption, and the test will 
thus be finished completely within six hours. The 
Giza equipment can produce 120 test results each 
day, but there is a lag of four days between en¬ 
trance and exit; this would be of little use to cot¬ 
ton exporters, so that the re-design has been made 
to let strength testing proceed at the same rate as 
the existing testing for moisture. 

Provision is being made at Alexandria^ to 
double the originai installation when, necessary, 
and then possibly to develop its use further, but 
the equipment at the start will handle sixty tests 
daily in 60s carded twist, on single-shift working. 
This is much less than the daily output of mois¬ 



ture testing, which handles the whole Egypt 
cre^ twice over, once as country bales arriving, 
and again as export bales, totalling about a quarter 
million tests each year. The spinning installation 
would require shift working to keep pace with the 
whole of this, but it is probable that the major 
routine demand for strength tests, when that anti¬ 
cipated demand has grown up, will be for the ex¬ 
port bales. 

Thus the position will be that the principal 
spinning quality of every shipment of Egypt’s cot¬ 
ton can be determined, by methods which have 
twenty years of proven utility behind them, while 
the cotton is still in Egypt. What use can be 
made of this facility must be left to commercial 
experience. The history of moisture testing sug¬ 
gests that several years will elapse; it began in 
Alexandria with six borrowed ovens, as an un¬ 
popular adventure imposed by the international 
spinners, but the millionth test certificate was 
issued after fifteen years; it is now in its third mil¬ 
lion, and is taken for granted as an essential part 
of the trade, working at a trivial cost with more 
than eighty ovens. Conversely, the spinning test 
is being started from the grower’s end, and it has 
not to carry any additional cost for sampling and 
collection. It may be found equally essential to 
the day-by-day working of Alexandria, just as its 
predecessor at Giza has been to the year-by-year 
control of cotton breeding and seed supply. There 
is a possibility that Egypt is not the only country 
which might profit by such an adventure. 
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Development of Indian Cotton-Growing 

Industry 

By C. NANJUNDAYYA, m.sc. Ph.D. (Mane.), f.t.i. 


^HE cotton plant has been in existence in a wild 
state from time immemorial. The wild species 
is perennial and is found in practically all parts of 
the world except Europe. The cultivated species 
is, however, of recent date. The earliest date of 
the existence of cotton manufacture is about 3000 
B.C., as evidenced by the cotton fabrics found at 
Mohenjo-Daro in Sind, during the archaeological 
excavations of 1930. It seems that the cottons 
which were used in the manufacture of fabrics 
of pre-historic times and of later period were 
obtained obviously from wild species, as could be 
testified to by the statements made by the Roman 
historians and Greek travellers. As a matter of 
fact, the East India Cotton Company was prompt¬ 
ed to set sail to India in search of the then 
famous Calicoes and Dacca muslins. It was, 
however, not till about the middle of the eighteenth 
century that attempts were made to cultivate cot¬ 
ton on a commercial scale. This coincided with 
the advent of the Industrial Revolution in Europe 
and the consolidation of the British hold on India. 
Thus, the development of cotton cultivation in 
India goes back to the days of the East India 
Company, which made a number of unsuccessful 
attempts to grow American cottons in some parts 
of India. These efforts were, however, continued 
when in 1866 the production and export of Indian 
cotton to Britain reached a peak figure, partly 
because of the American Civil War, which cut off 
the supply of American cotton to Britain, and 
partly because the export of raw cotton to Britain 
brought fabulous wealth to the British and Indian 


traders. It was about this period that Indians, 
perhaps, felt encouraged to develop the cotton 
mill industry in this country. 

Initial Efforts to Improve Quality 

Although the cultivation of cotton had 
started earlier, no attempt appears to have been 
made to improve the quality of the crop until the 
beginning of the present century. It was in 1907 
that scientific work for improving the quality of 
Indian cotton may be said to have begun with 
the establishment of the Agricultural Departments 
in the various Provinces. This gave encourage¬ 
ment for the evolution of pure types, possess¬ 
ing desirable agronomic and fibre charac¬ 
teristics, by continuous processes of selec¬ 
tion and hybridization, though not much work 
could be undertaken to improve the race of the 
plant. In spite of the efforts of the Agricultural 
Departments, even tiU about 1917 the bulk of the 
Indian cotton crop continued to be of the short- 
staple exotic Asiatic types. Just to illustrate this 
point, it may be mentioned here that production, 
during the quinquennium ended 1906-07, was of 
the order of 3.7 million bales, of which three- 
fourths was short-staple of 11/16 inch and below. 
In 1920, only about 33 per cent, of the production 
consisted of medium and long-staple varieties 
above 11/16 inch. 

EstabUshment of Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 

At this stage the Government of India turned 
its attention to the improvement of cotton grow¬ 
ing. This was partly due to the fact that there 
was a terrible shortage of cotton after the cessa- 



Dr, C NANJUNDAYYA, M.Sc., Ph.D. {ManeJ), 
F.T.I., Director, Technological haboratory, Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, Bombay, was awarded a 
research scholarship in cotton technology in 1928 by the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee and was trained in that 
subject hy the then Director of the Laboratory, Dr. A. J. 

Turner, C.I.E., M.A., D.Sc., F.T.I. He was 
appointed in 1950 to a permanent post as Research 
Assistant {Physicisf) at the Technological Laboratory. 
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technology with special reference to spinning. He carried 
out research work which was considered to be of 
fundamental importance and bad the distinction of being 
the first Indian to obtain a Doctorate in Textile 
Manufacture of the Manchester University. 

On completion of the training and studies in England, he 
made a tour of the United States of America to study tlx 
latest advances made in that country in the field of textile 

technology. 

In recognition of the research work done both in India 
and Manchester, he was directly elected as a Fellow of the 
Textile Institute, Manchester, in March, 1950. He 
was appointed as Director, Technological Laboratory, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, in March 1951. 
Dr. Nanjundayya has been connected with various technical 
committees set up hy the Government, Universities and 

scientip institutionSi 
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of the First World War because the supply 
(hg average American staple was dislocated. 
The Government of India appointed the Indian 
Cotton Committee to go thoroughly into all the 
aspects of cotton growing in India and. as a result 
of one of its recommendations, the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee was established in 1923. This 
body was provided with funds for the improve¬ 
ment of cotton growing, marketing and manufac¬ 
ture of Indian cottons. It may, therefore, be said 
that systematic scientific work on the improvement 
of both quality and yield of Indian cottons com¬ 
menced w'ith the establishment of the Indian Cen¬ 
tral Cotton Committee. altj;iough cotton manufac¬ 
ture on a commercial scale had started at least a 
century earlier with the setting up of the first 
textile mill in India by about 1818. Recent im¬ 
provements in cotton growing in India would, 
therefore, be covered by a brief account of the 
work and achievements of the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee. 

The Committee lost no time in preparing a 
number of co-ordinated schemes covering both 
aspects of cotton growing, namely, agricultural 
and technological work, for the improvement of 
cotton cultivation in India. These schemes were 
immediately put into effect in collaboration with 
the Agricultural Departments, on the one hand, 
and the establishment of the Technological 
Laboratory at Matunga, Bombay, with an up-to- 
date-spinning plant and testing equipments for 
the scientific evaluation of the fibre-properties, 
spinning performance, and yam quality of Indian 
cottons, on the other. 

Agricultural Research 

This included improvement of the race of the 
plant by the application of plant breeding techni¬ 
ques. Specific schemes were started, which in¬ 
cluded botanical work for breeding high-yielding 
superior types of cotton, entomological work for 
the study of life history of certain pests and 
measures for their control, mycological studies to 
counteract the effects of fungal diseases and 
physiological study for the efficient growth of the 
plant. It will not be possible to give here the 
detailed achievements of the cotton breeders in 


regard to the evolution of suitable varieties of 
cotton for each of the cotton-growing tracts in 
India. In several cotton experimental stations, new 
varieties were evolved to replace the existing local 
varieties by pure line selection and hybridization 
methods and arrangements were also made for 
the multiplication of the seed of the improved 
varieties and their distribution to the cultivators. 
It is needless to mention here that before a new 
improved variety is handed over for general culti¬ 
vation, five to six years of sustained and patient 
woik precede it. 

Technological Research 

As has been stated above, the successful 
evolution of a new variety also depends on tech¬ 
nological work. Prior to the establishment of the 
Technological Laboratory in 1924, the cotton 
breeder had to depend mostly on the judgment of 
the expert grader for estimation of the quality of 
new cottons. It is common knowledge that this 
Judgment, though fairly accurate in respect of 
existing varieties with which the grader is familiar, 
is open to large personal and subjective errors and 
no scientific breeding work could, therefore, be 
based on it. as the ultimate test of a cotton is its 
actual spinning value. The Technological Labo¬ 
ratory has, among other things, thus filled a great 
void that existed in the earlier cotton breeding 
work. Space does not permit a detailed review 
of the work and achievements of this Laboratory 
during nearly three decades of its existence, the 
magnitude of which will be appreciated by the 
fact that over 22,000 new and improved strains 
have been tested for cither their fibre-properties, 
spinning performance or both, and over 5,000 
technical reports have been issued to the cotton 
breeders, which have contributed to place the 
breeding work for quality cottons on a sure and 
scientific foundation. 

Confining our attention to the progress made 
in the technological field, it is interesting to 
observe that the assistance rendered to the cotton 
breeder has been accelerated in recent years by 
the adoption of the improved small-scale spinning 
technique evolved at the Laboratory, whereby even 


a small quantity of lint obtained from an indivlU 
dual plant could be subjected to actual spinning 
test. Up to this time, the minimum quantity of 
lint required for a satisfactory spinning test was 
about 12 lbs., which obviously restricted the num¬ 
ber of samples that could be tested in a cotton 
season and the stage at which a new strain could 
be tested during its evolution. With the develop¬ 
ment and introduction of the small-scale spinning 
technique, it is now possible to spin as small a 
sample as 60 to 100 grams (2 to 4 ozs.), and this 
has enabled the breeders to obtain comparative 
spinning values of quite a larger number of new 
strains in a much shorter period of time than 
before and at an earlier stage of propagation. 

The fundamental part played by the fibre 
properties in determining the various end-uses of 
cotton, especially their relationships to the spinning 
value, was not commonly recognized. This had, 
therefore, appropriately to be considered as one 
of the central problems of the Laboratory. It has 
now been shown by extensive work that fibre- 
length and fibre-fineness are the major characters, 
which mostly contribute to the spinning value of 
Indian cottons, with the exception of a few 
abnormal cases. New statistical relationships have 
been built up which were found to be extremely 
useful to the cotton breeders in order to assess 
the spinning quality of the various strains from a 
knowledge of their fibre properties, at a very early 
stage of their evolution. 

Another useful part played by the Laboratory 
is the determination of the fibre properties and 
spinning performance of a number of improved 
varieties under general cultivation from year to 
year, the results of which are published as Tech¬ 
nological Bulletins. These prove not only useful 
to the cotton breeder, the merchant and the spinner 
as a guide to the performance of the varieties 
handled by them, but also serve to show whether 
deterioration has occurred in a particular variety. 

Amother important aspect of the cotton-grow¬ 
ing industry is ginning. It is not generally recog¬ 
nized that the quality of lint depends to a con¬ 
siderable extent on the ginning operations; bad 
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ning produces bad lint, which pulls down its 
price considerably. The studies undertaken at the 
Laboratory on the pre-cleaning and ginning of 
various improved varieties of Indian cottons, the 
optimum speeds and settings of different types of 
gins such as roller gins, saw gin and different pre¬ 
cleaning machines, have yielded results of great 
value to the ginneries. Furthermore, a miniature 
roller gin has been designed, which could be em¬ 
ployed to gin small samples of seed-cotton 
efficiently in the experimental stations and else¬ 
where. A new balance with which it is possible 
to obtain the ginning percentage of seed-cotton 
with accuracy and speed has facilitated the work 
of the cotton breeder in regard to the determina¬ 
tion of ginning percentage, which is one of the 
chief criteria in the selection of new and promising 
strains. 

Improved Varieties 

Reference will now be made briefly to the 
new and improved varieties which have been 
brought into general cultivation in the various 
States as a result of the application of the scientific 
breeding and technological work described 
above:— 

(1) Bombay Sw/e.—Studies undertaken under 
the Committee’s schemes in the Dharwar tract 
resulted in the introduction of a wilt-resistant 
hybrid variety called ‘ Jayawant ’ which had at first 
replaced local Kumpta. Later, two new strains. 
‘Jayadhar’ and ‘Laxmi,’ which proved to be wilt- 
resistant, high-yielding and superior in quality to 
Jayawant and Gadag 1 respectively, have been 
evolved and are now being grown in a large area 
of this tract. In Khandesh. the local short-staple 
N.R. variety was first replaced by an improved 
strain. Banilla, which was evolved by hybridiza¬ 
tion. This was later replaced by a wUt-resistant 
and high-yielding variety ‘Jarila,’ which had found 
favour with the cultivators, and even spread to 
the adjoining tracts in Berar and 
Surat tract, the local Surti was repla^ at first 
by the improved variety ‘Surat 1027 A.L.F. which, 
in turn, was replaced in 1934-35 by a prolific 
high-yielding and wilt-resisiant variety called 


'Suyog,’ which is now grown almost in the entire 
area of this tract. In Broach tract, the local 
short-staple ‘Goghari’ was at first replaced by a 
superior variety called ‘B.D.8’, which, in turn, was 
replaced by a high-ginning and more profitable 
variety called ‘Vijay.’ which now occupies the 
entire area in this tract. In the Dhollcras tract, 
two local varieties, Wagad and Mathio, were at 
first replaced by an improved variety named 
‘Wagotar,’ which later on yielded its place to a 
still superior strain called ‘Kalyan,’ which is now 
being grown on an extensive scale. 

(2) Madhya Pradesh.—As a result of a num¬ 
ber of plant breeding, seed distribution and 
marketing schemes, the local ummproved short- 
staple desi variety ‘Oomras’ which occupied the 
major portion of the cotton area, was progressively 
replaced by new and improved varieties called 
Verum 262, V.434 and. recently, by H.420. which 
is capable of spinning 32s counts as against 8s/10s 
of the desi ‘Oomras.’ The area under the last 
mentioned improved strain. H.420, is now being 
extended on a large scale. Further, work on the 
introduction of American varieties has resulted 
in new strains called ‘Buri 107’ and ‘Buri 0394, 
the latter of which is now being substantially 
extended. 

(3) Madras State .—There arc a number of 
distinct cotton-growing tracts in this State which 
are known as Cambodias, TinnevcUys, Westerns, 
Northerns and Cocanadas. The most important 
improved varieties evolved as a result of pains¬ 
taking and patient work for over a number of 
years are Co.2. Co.3. Co.4/B.40 (Rajapalayam) 
in the Cambodia tract. H.l and N.14 for the 
Westerns and Northern regions and K.2 and K.5 
for the Karunganni tract. 

(4) The Punjab States .—As a result of 
Partition, a number of improved and superior 
long-staple varieties, such as 289F 43, 289F/K.25, 
I24F and 199F, which were specially evolved to 
suit the canal irrigated areas in the Western Punjab 
and were grown extensively, have now gone to 
Pakistan. The Committee had, therefore, to 
prepare both immediate and long-range schemes 


for the cultivation of as many superior strains as 
possible in the Eastern tract. This has so far re 
suited in the introduction of two new improved 
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these are now being grown on an extensive scale 
In the Eastern Punjab and PEPSU States. 


(5) Hyderabad State.—in this area. wMch is 
the third large cotton-growing tract in India, an 
improved strain, called ‘Gaorani 6.’ has replaced 
the indigenous local ‘Gaorani’ in the North- 
Eastern tract. A new variety, ‘Gaorani 12, has 
replaced the local ‘Oomras’ in the south-west part 
of the State. Further, two improved strains, R.K.19 
and Jayawant, are now being grown on an 
extensive scale in the Raichur District. 


(6) Mysore State.—A new long-staple variety. 
M.A.V.. suitable for the Irwin Canal Area, has 
been evolved, which is now being grown on a 
large scale. Further, experiments are under way 
for the introduction of Egyptians in the irrigated 
tracts. 

(7) Madhya Bhoraf.—Fundamental researches 
on the genetics, agronomic Md physiological 
aspects of cotton breeding carried on for over a 
number of years at the Institute of Plant Indust^, 
Indore, have proved of immense value to the 
cotton breeders throughout India. Selection work 
on indigenous cottons in the Central India tract 
has led to the evolution of Malvi 9. which is better 
in quality and yield than the local cotton. Suitable 
strains of Cambodia and Buri have been evolved 
for the Nimar tract of Indore and some i»rts of 
Gwalior. Seeds of these improved varieties are 
now being distributed to cover a larger part of the 


On the agronomic side, several investigations 
have been undertaken by the Institute of Plant 
Industry, and a new compost has been developed 
which is considered to be a valuable manure and 
is now widely adopted in agricultural practice. 
The Institute is also engaged on a new physiolo¬ 
gical research scheme, the object of which is to 
obtain precise knowledge of the inter-relationship 
between the soil and climatic factors and the 
growth of different varieties of cotton. 
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Table 1 

Particulars of Previous and Improved Varieties 


Previous Vaiueiy 


Name 


Bombay State 

Ooghari and Broach 
Local 
Wagad 
Surti Local 
N.R. 

ICumpta 
Upland 

Madras State 

Cambodia .. 
Westerns .. 

Local 

Madhya Pradesh 

Oomras 

Buri 

Oomras 

Hyderabad 

Oaorani or Umri 
Bani 

Kumpta .. 
Mungari Local 

Punjab and PEPSU 
States 

Desi 


Fibre 

length 


Inch 


0.80 

0.70 

0.90 

0.72 

0.88 

0.86 

0.88 

0.75 

0.78 


0.63 

0.92 

0.63 


0.82 

0.82 

0.72 


0.70 


Highest 

standard 

count 

spinnable 


12s 

i2s-148 

24s 

8s-10s 

308*344 

308-348 

248-28S 

2Q8-22S 

16s-20s 


128-168 

32S-346 

12S-16S 


24s*28s 

24S-28S 

108-128 


88-128 


Improved Variety 


Name 


Vyay 

Kalyan 

Suyog 

Jai^a 

Vimar 

Jayadhar 

Laxmi 


Co. 2 

Madras Uganda 1 
Western H 1 
K. 2&K.5 


Fibre 

length 


H.420 
Buri 0394 
Jarila 


Oaorani 6 .. 
Oaorani 12 
Parbhani-Ame. 
Jayadhar .. 
Jarila 


/PA. L.S.S. 
\216F .. 


Inch 

0.90 

0.84 

1.00 

0.84 

0.86 

0.94 

0.94 


0.92 

1.04 

0.86 

0.90 

0.90 

0.98 

0.84 


0.86 

0.86 

0.88 

0.94 

0.84 


0.88 

0.90 


Highest 

standard 

count 

spinnable 


• m includes figures for Bombay, M.P., M.B. and Hyderabad, 
t Figures included under Bombay State. 


408-44S 

24S-288 

348-36S 

26s-32s 

268-30S 

408-428 

43S-45S 

28S-328 

42S-52S 

26S-30S 

26S-32S 


30S-34S 

408-448 

26S-308 


26s-30s 

34s-38s 

26S-30S 

40S-42S 

268-30S 


248-288 

32s-36s 


Acreage 

(Lakh 

acres) 


8.62 
2.80 
4.72 
22.50* 
0.52 
6.10 
3.21 


1.12 

0.87 

4.35 

2.42 

5.61 

3.00 

t 

5.09\ 

0 . 86 / 

0.98 

t 

t 


1.92 

0.35 


Production 
(Lakh 
bales) 


Additional 
income to 
grower 
(Lakh 
rupees) 


1.20 

0.41 

0.70 

3.92* 

0.23 

0.65 \ 

0.53/ 


0.59\ 

0.33/ 

0.48 

0.50 


1.231 

ri 


i-asi 

0.65 

t 

t 


1.04\ 

0 . 21 / 


88.00 

42.14 

47.50 

18.70 

107.00 


18.90 

43.50 

24.00 


35.00 


42.00 


50.00t 


t PEPSU only. 


It would also bte interesting to mention that 
new lines of work for breeding superior long- 
staple varieties have been undertaken by the 
Committee, one of which is the Inter-specific 
Hybridization Scheme at Surat. This work con¬ 
sists of crossing American and Indian cottons, 
which have intrinsically different genetic characters. 
Some promising crosses, such as 170-Co.2 and 
B.C.68x22, have been evolved by employing a 
drug called ‘Colchicine.’ These crosses were 
found to be much superior in respect (ff staple 
length, fibre-fineness, feel and spinning value to 
the existing improved variety, ‘Suyog.’ Similar 


work is also being carried on at Coimbatore and 
Dharwar. 

Further, a scheme for the growing of Sea 
Island cotton under rain-fed conditions in the 
hill slopes of the west coast of India (Malabar) is 
now in progress. Some of the varieties evolved 
were found to possess, more or less, the same fibre 
characters as their parents, grown in the West 
Indies. It is interesting to note that Sea Island 
cotton, grown in India, was spinnable upto 120s 
counts and was adjudged suitable for manufactur¬ 
ing superior hosiery yam and sewing thread. 


Table I alongside gives particulars about tli 
old and new improved varieties, and their 
respective staple lengths and spinning perform¬ 
ance. Interesting data regarding the area under 
cultivation, and production in respect of the im¬ 
proved varieties in each tract, together with the 
estimates of the additional income accruing to the 
growers as a result of growing these improved 
varieties, are also furnished. 

Economic Aspects 

The economic progress made in cotton grow¬ 
ing could be gauged by the figures given in 
Table II on the next page. 

It will be seen from this data that 
whereas the proportion of the short-staple (11/16" 
and below) formed about 65 per cent, of the total 
crop in 1923-24, in subsequent periods, 1933-34, 
1938-39 and 1946-47, it was 60 per cent., 49 per 
cent, and 25 per cent., respectively. This is cer¬ 
tainly a remarkable achievement. It would be 
interesting to note that the production of Ameri¬ 
can varieties alone increased from 4.7 per cent, in 
1923-24 to 7.1 per cent, in 1933-34, 20.1 per cent, 
in 1938-39. and 36 per cent, in 1946-47. It may 
also be observed from the figures for yield per 
acre that there has been a steady increase from 
1923-24 to 1946-47, i.e.. the pre-Partition year. 

It is on record to show that the cotton growers 
got an additional income of Rs. 88 lakhs in res¬ 
pect of single improved variety, viz., Vijay, 
grown in the Broach and Baroda tracts of Bombay 
State. 

The steady improvement in cotton production 
and yield unfortunately received a serious setback 
due to the Partition of India in 1947, as revealed 
by the figures in Table III in respect of the cotton 
crop in the Indian Union. 

It will be seen from the table that as a result 
of Partition, 25 per cent, of the total area, which 
was mostly under irrigated crop, and 38 per cent, 
of the total production, mainly long-staple varieties, 
have gone over to Pakistan. Further, against 
the total requirement of 38.6 lakhs of bales by 
the mills in the Indian Union, the total jnro- 
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tion was found to be only 22 lakhs bales, 
^hich is less by about 43 per cent, of the mills’ 
requirements. 

Thus, the problem of supplying adequate 
quantities of medium and long-staple cottons, 
particularly of staple 7/8 inch and above, had to 
be faced due to Partition. Added to this was the 
curtailment of the area under cotton to meet the 
shortfall in the food crops. This depressing state 
of affairs called for a radical reorientation of the 
pattern of cotton production in the Indian Union. 
Consequently, the Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 
mittee lost no time in preparing immediate plans 
in coUaboration with the State Agricultural 
Departments (1) to produce adequate quantity of 
cotton in the country of the types comparable to 
those lost to Pakistan and (2) to breed extra-long 
staple varieties suited to Indian conditions. It is 
gratifying to record that considerable headway 
has now been made to attain these objectives. 
Numerous plans were put into operation to evolve 
better and high-yielding varieties and to improve 
the yield of existing medium and long-sta(^ varie¬ 
ties. Favourable results were achieved, as could 
be seen from the fact that nearly 48 per cent, of 
the acreage was under unproved varieties in 
1949-50, 50 per cent in 1950-51 and 54 per cent, 
in 1951-52. 

Future Needs 

It a evident from the foregoing account that 
considerable progress has been made in cotton 
growing in India, both before and after Parti¬ 
tion. It is worthwhile taking this oppor¬ 
tunity to put forward a few suggestions 


in regard to the future of this indus¬ 
try. Looking to the trend of production, it 
appears possible to achieve the target of 42 lakhs 
bales by 1955-56. fixed by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion by the “Grow-more-cotton” campaign, which 
advocates various measures such as (1) expansion 
of the cotton area, (2) intensive cultivation, 

(3) adequate protection against disease and p>ests, 

(4) application of manure to irrigated cottons. 

(5) extension of irrigation facilities to the unirri¬ 
gated areas, which are at present subject to the 
vagaries of the monsoon. 

Attention has so far been concentrated on 
producing sufficient quantity of cotton to meet the 
internal consumption and a small export. Of these, 
the former takes into account only the quantity 
required mostly for the manufacture of clothing. 
Taking one of the remaining textile uses, coarsest 
and shortest cotton is mixed with wool for making 
rugs and blankets. There would be a heavier 
demand for long and coarse cottons from the 
United States of America and other countries 
apart from the indigenous industries. When the 
present demand for long and fine staple cottons is 
completely met, the breeder may turn his atten¬ 
tion to improve fibre-length coupled with extreme 
coarseness of the desi varieties, if possible. 

Now that India is a free country and she is 
developing newer industries and expanding the 
older ones, it is essential to consider the potential 
requirements of the non-textile cotton industries 
as, for example, road-making, motor car acces¬ 
sories, typewriter ribbons, cotton ropes and belt¬ 
ings. lining for canals and ditches and numerous 
other uses. 


Tabus II 

Estimated Acreage, Production and Yield per Acre 


Year 

Acreage (1,000 acres) 

Production (1,000 bales) 

Yield per acre 

Medium 

and long 
staple 

Short 

staple 

M^um 

and long 
staple 

Percentage 
to total 
crop 

Short 

staple 

Medium 

and long 
staple 

Short 

staple 

1923-24 . 

10,617 

12,471 

1,800 

35 

3,275 

68 

105 

1933-34 . 

9,877 

14,260 

2,050 

40 

3.058 

83 

86 

1938-39 .. .. 

11,113 

12,440 

2,617 

51 

2,503 

94 

80 

1946-47 . 

10,779 

4,081 

2,683 

75 

883 

100 

86 


A most important feature of the cotton eco¬ 
nomy, which has been sadly neglected in India, is 
the utilization of the cottonseed, which is, at 
present, mostly used as cattle feed. If put to 
rational use, it would produce enormous wealth. 
In the United States of America, nearly 50 mil¬ 
lion dollars are earned by utilizing the constituents 
of the cottonseed. This aspect is being slowly 
recognized in India as a few cottonseed-crushing 
factories are coming into existence. It is impera¬ 
tive that this industry would have to develop fast, 
and in its wake, the breeders focus their attention 
on the improvement of cottonseed quality, besides 
the lint quality. 

Finally, there is need to have a watchful eye 
on the improved varieties in order to prevent the , 
possibility of their deterioration. In comparison 
with the efforts made by the other countries where 
very large sums of money are expended on Cot¬ 
ton Research, both fundamental and develop¬ 
mental. there is no gainsaying the fact ftat funds 
made available for this purpose in India are too 
meagre. This has to be considerably augmented, 
especially when acreage under irrigated crop is 
expected to increase with the completion of the 
new river valley projects, so that work on evolv¬ 
ing and propagating suitable types of cottons 
might be carried on vigorously in order to pro¬ 
duce a well-balanced cotton crop embracing all 
needs of the country. 

Table in 



Year 1946-47 


Area under cultivation 
(acres) 

Percentage of irrigated 
area to the total 

Percentage area Iuiuva 
improved varieties .. 

Production (bales of 392 
lbs. each) 

Yield per acre in lbs. . 

Percentage of shoi 
staple (11/16^ ani 
below) to total crop 

Consumption by nnl) 
ofallkindsofcottor 
(400-lb. bales) 


Undivided 

India 

Indian 

Union 

Pakistan 

14,860,000 

11,493,000 

(77%) 

3.367,000 

(23%) 

28 

7 

96 

55 

45 

89 

3,566.000 

96 

2^111,000 

1,355,000 

25 

33 

17 

\ 

3,940,000 

( 3,86O,O0C 

) 80,000 
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Carding—Past and Present 


Cotton 


By B. B. JOSH'l, L.T.M. (Hons.). f t.a. (ind.), a.t. 


of the four elements of spinning machinery, the 
other three being the spindle, flyer and the draft¬ 
ing rollers. 

The hand card seems to have bcMi in use 
since the thirteenth century, covered with a parti¬ 
cular type of card clothing. The hand card con¬ 
sisted of a pair and its clothing consisted of a 
leather foundation through which wire staples 
were passed, bent so as to incline towards the 
handle, and sharply pointed. Fig. 1 shows 
how a hand card works, how the drawing of 
opposite points of wires over the fibres tends to 
convert wool and cotton from haphazard mat into 
a combed fleece which, when rolled, is termed 
sliver. 

The hand card seems to have been improved 
and termed stock card. This consisted of two 
cards similar in all respects except in surface area 
and handling. One card was fixed flush with the 
wall, the other was slung from a pulley and had 


T*HE flying shuttle invented by John Kay in 
^ 1733 revolutionized the methods and pro¬ 

cesses of cloth and yam manufacture in England. 
The yam consumption of a weaver increased to 
such an extent that eight spinners were required 
to supply his demand. Yam had to be collected 
from different cottage hbmes but it varied con¬ 
siderably in quality. Fine cotton muslins from 
India became popular in England in about 1760 
as English spun yarn could not compete in fine¬ 
ness and strength with that spun by the Hindus 
on the charkha. 

The proverb “Necessity is the mother of in¬ 
vention” became true and Lewis Paul patented, 
in 1738, a first machine, where rollers for spin¬ 
ning were introduced. This machine was not a 
success but old records show that it must have 
been in use at least in one mill driven by a water 
wheel in or before 1757. The inspiration of using 
rollers to assist spinning, which Paul introduced, 
was revived by Arkwright when he invented his 
water frame for spinning in 1769, employing rol¬ 
ler drafting and bobbin and flyer spinning. Har¬ 
greaves invented a spinning jenny in _ 1765. 
Crompton patented a mule on the same principle 
as the jenny in 1779. Crompton’s mule as it is 
found even today produced satisfactory soft and 
fine yarn whereas Arkwright’s water frame pro¬ 
duced satisfactory and strong warp yams. 

The spinning machines invented during the 
early part of the eighteenth century as described 
above necessitated increased production and 
better quality from preparatory equipment which 
was primitive. 

The need for more productive carding 
machine was first felt by Lewis Paul and later 
Arkwright’s success in evolving a modem carding 
engine with some variations upto 1860 gave what 
the textile industry of today is proud of. 

The traditional textile word card comes from 
the Latin carduus, a thistle, a thing of prickles 
to clean and separate the fibres. The card is one 


Mr. B. B. JOSHI, L.T.M. (Hons.), F.T.A. (Ind.), 
A.T.I., textile technologist and businessman, was 
President of the Federation of Gujarat Mils and 
Industries, Baroda, for the jear 195 5 W is a director 
of Messrs. New India Industries Ltd., Baroda. 

Mr. Joshi worked as a senior officer in the Supply 


Fig. 1—Carding by hand. 




counterpoise weight to lighten it on the up¬ 
stroke. This device was difficult because of 
doffing (taking off) the clinging sliver, which had 
to be pieced up to make it a continuous one. 

There is no doubt that Lewis Paul, during 
the period he worked and patented his spinning 
maclune, wanted to evolve a suitable carding 
machine. It appears that the first card he made was 
hand-operated. There was a table on which 
card clothing was fitted in strips. The table was 
made to swing by means of foot treadles and 
carding was performed by using an upper card 
during the swinging operation. After carding 
each strip had to be removed by means of a 
needle stick, wrapped round a cylinder, each 
length of strip being pieced with the other to form 
a continuous sliver. 

During 1948 Denial Bourn created a surprise 
by patenting a carding machine consisting of four 
cylinders covered with card clothing. Cotton was 
put by hand on the first cylinder and then all the 
cylinders rotated. Thus cotton was picked up by 
the second from the first cylinder, by the third 
from the second cylinder and by the fourth from 
the third cylinder, carding taking place at each 
transfer. The final carded cotton deposited on the 
fourth cylinder had to be removed by hand by 
stopping the machine, as there was no doffing 
arrangement. While moving round, two cylinders 
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Fio. 2—Paul’s Carding Engine (No. 2) 


Fig, 3. 

had some traverse movement for better carding. 
This machine was also operated by water power. 

The carding machine with a flat table pro¬ 
duced by Paul proved a failure, but his second 
machine as shown in Fig. 2 incorporating the idea 
of a cylinder like Bourn’s required much less 
manual operation. The cylinder was fitted with 
parallel rows of card clothing strips with some 
space between each strip at regular intervals. A 
stationary concave surface fitted with card cloth¬ 
ing was fixed below the cylinder, arranged in such 
a way that it could be swung about or raised and 
lowered as required. The handle H was turned 
to raise the concave surface to come very near 
the cylinder, as it was carried on a vertical 
spindle D enabling it to be swung or raised 
through the medium of lever G and cord 1. It 
fell down by its own weight. After the cotton 
was put between the concave surface and the 
cylinder the operator would turn the handle H 
keeping it pressed by his left hand, and turn the 
cylinder by means of a handle M by his right 
hand to perform carding. After the carding 



operation the strips were removed from the 
cylinder by means of a needle stick and con¬ 
tinuous sliver made by hand piecing. 

It will be seen from the above that Bourn’s 
card resulted in the present roller and clearer 
card for cotton waste and wool whereas the 
stationary concave member in Paul’s second card 
resulted in the flat card for cotton. 

By 1775 both the ideas seemed to have been 
combined by Arkwright who made a carding 
machine satisfactory to spinners. Fig. 3 shows 
Arkwright’s first carding machine with cylinder, 
doffer and stationary flats on the cylinder. After 
cotton was carded and deposited on the doffer 
covered with strips of card clothing, the machine 
was stopped and carded strips of cotton removed. 
Arkwright later covered the doffer with complete 
card clothing and invented the doffer comb. 

Fig. 4 shows Arkwright’s improved card 
having rollers and clearers in conjunction with 
flats; this card was known as “union card,” 
favourably used by some spinners till 1900 or so. 
Arkwright died in 1792. Between 1800 and 1850 
the standard practice for carding cotton was by 
using two cards, one breaker and the other finisher. 
The breaker card consisted of licker-in, cylinder 
and 14 stationary flats, doffer and fleece drum. 
The finisher card consisted of feed rollers, no 
licker-in (cotton was fully opened) cylinder having 
14 stationary flats, doffer, a pair of drafting rollers. 
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FiCi. 4—Arkwright’s Complete Carding Engine 
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rollers and can for the sliver. The cards 
,^CTe 36 inches wide for coarse and 18 inches wide 
for fine cottons. These cards were good, but they 
had to be stopped for cleaning the flats. 

Mr. Buchanman patented a mechanical flat 
stripping or cleaning device in 1823. In his 
device the flats were hinged at one of the top 
comers and turned on their back by a radial arm 
which swung backwards and forwards with a 
cleaning brush. The flat was turned on its back, 
cleaned by brush, turned to its original place of 
work through the medium of an ingenious select¬ 
ing mechanism. This arrangement did not prove 
a success, but in 1834 James Smith, a Scotchman, 
produced a new design of revolving flats. There 
were twenty-six flats in operation. After slowly 
passing round the cylinder the flat automatically 
turned upside down, presenting the card wire to 
a cleaning bmsh while slowly revolving and 
a gai n presenting the cleaned card wire to the 
cylinder fitted with card clothing. The flats were 
fnaH<» to possess One set screw at each end rest¬ 
ing on the circular track formed due to two large 
pulleys, one on each side of the cyhnder. The 
pulleys. revolved slowly with the flats on the 
cylinder shaft. The set screws helped to raise or 
lower the flats thus affording an opportunity of 
increasing or decreasing the spacx between the 
cylinder and doffer. Smith’s machine did not find 
much favour due to high cost. 

Reviriving Fiat Card 

The system of revolving self-stripping flats 
was brought to a final form as used today by 
Even l^igh. He successfully evolved a mechani¬ 
cally sound flat which would give long service 
and trouble-free mnning. The foial flat construc¬ 
tion of Even Leigh was identical with what is 
used today. His self-stripping card of 1857 was 
almost the same as to<tey except for some con- 
struotional changes. Fig. 5 shows the revolving 
flat carding engine. 

In 1854 the Wellman card was introduc^ in 
America. This was a stationary flat card with a 
mechanism to raise the selected flats. A cleaning 
brush then entered under the flat, which was clean¬ 
ed and returned to its position. This card was a 
rival to the revolving flat card but it disappeared 
by about 1900. 

It will be seen from the above historical data 
of over 200 years how the mind of inventors 
worked for designing a suitable carding machine 





Fio. 5—Carding Engine 

so that an important process would be synchro¬ 
nized with other processes of spinning, ultimately 
resulting in prosperity for the people of the coim- 
try where these inventors were bom and died 
more or less bankrupt so that generations after 
them should prosper. 

It will be observed from the above story of 
the slow developm«it of the revolving flat card¬ 
ing engine that all inventors wanted to produce 
a sound contrivance so that the efficiency of card 
filn thing —the means of carding cottcm—should im¬ 
prove. Thus the cast iron cylinder, doffer and 
flats, the three important members of a card on 
which the clothing is fitted, are nothing else but 
bulky bodies mechanically perfected, for obtain¬ 
ing the highest efficiency of card clothing. 

The flexible card clothing with which a 
modem card is clothed is a supreme example of 
what evolution can do in the sphere of 
mechanism. This clothing, consisting of a large 
number of round thin wire points, knee-bent, set 
in a cloth-wool-cloth foundation and well ground 
to shape for carding of cotton, is mounted on 
cylinder, doffer and flats of a card where millions 
of fibres are caught by an equal number of points 
and separated out, finally presented in the form 
of a web and sliver. 

In order to overcome the card stoppages due 
to hand strippug, attwnpts have been made to 
introduce continuous strippers but these have 
not been quite successful. One such continuous 
stripper manufactured by Saco-Lowell, U.S.A., 
consists of a high speed rotor revolving within a 
casing. It is fitted to the back of the card in the 
area covered by the back plate, above the licker- 
in. The normal back plate is replaced by a two 


section plate and the needles keep the cotton 
the surface of the cylinder. 

The question now arises whether in the 
twentieth century we are not facing similar pro¬ 
blems as Lewis Paul, Arkwright and others m 
their days? There is a search for quahty today 
as it was approximately 200 years ago. Today 
in our age we have powerful automatic electncally 
operated testing instruments to assess the quality 
of our sliver roving and yarn. Textile research 
has advanced considerably and we find hundreds 
of patents for the development of textile pro«»SMS 
bringing more prosperity to the industry and the 
people. 

During the nineteenth century, in or abotrt 
1849 Mr. F. Calvert first invent^ a saw tooth 
wire.’ OvW a hundred years ago Samuel Platt 
started a factory for the manufacture of saw tooth 
wire. Samuel Platt and his three sons John, 
William and Henry applied saw tooth wire in 
textile production. They made the serrmed 
wires with electrically hardened points in 1885 
and obtained a patent and were one of the first to 
manufacture angle type of serrated wire for 
wooden drums. 

In 1924 the serrated wire for use on cylinder 
and doffer of the carding engine was developed 
and patented. Since then improvements have 
been made in the wire and it is recognized 
by the name of Platts’ metallic card clothing for 
cylinder doffers. workers and flats. 

1 hope this review of the historical back¬ 
ground of the evolution of the carding machine 
and its clothing, specially contribified to the Cen¬ 
tenary Souvenir of the Indian Textile 
published as a memento of the completion of IW 
years of establishment of modem cotton textile 
industry in India, will serve as an inspiration for 
our young and experienced technicians and 
engineers leading to improvements and inventions 
so badly needed for our prosperity. 
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The Origin, Development and Progress of 
the Ring Spinning Frame 

By CHARLES BARNSHAW, f.tj. 


C'EW would deny that the last half century has 
^ seen an epoch-making development in the 
growth of the cotton manufacturing industry of 
the world. This development has been charac¬ 
terised not primarily by the increase in the num^ 
ber of power-driven spindles—^large as this has 
been—but by the extension of the modern type 
of industry into many countries which previously 
imported cotton yarn or cloth in small or large 
quantities. This change in itself has been of the 
greatest economic importance to the countries 
concerned, and, of the various factors contributing 
to die change, none has been as important as the 
ring spinning frame. 

The universal and time-honoured method of 
making yam from the short cotton fibre has been 
from time immemorial to attenuate the more or 
less prepared strand of sliver and simultaneously 
insert twist gradually as its thickness was reduced, 
making comparatively short lengths of yarn at a 
time and subsequently, when the full amount of 
twist was inserted, to wind it on to a spindle. 
This method of making yam. slow as it was, had 
the great advantage that it could be carried on 
universally whjrc the raw material was available 
by the most primitive hand-made tools. 

This method remained unchallenged until the 
advent of the industrial era and it is therefore 
not surprising that the early inventors in the indus¬ 
trialisation of the cotton manufacturing industry, 
led by Hargreaves with his spinning “jenny” and 
later Crompton with his “mule”, adopted the 
principle. Though the latter embodied the 
recently introduced drafting rollers—attributed 
usually to Arkwright—Hargreaves, who produi^d 
the first multiple spindle spinning machine, relied 
on stretching to reduce the thickness to the mini¬ 
mum possible, 

33 


These machines, due to the underlying prin¬ 
ciple of their action in dissociating the forma¬ 
tion of the yam from the operation of winding on 
to form a package were from the start somewhat 
complicated, and, as changes and improvements 
were introduced—especially so in the case of the 
mule—^to make them more automatic and produc¬ 
tive, they became so increasingly complicated that 
much highly skilled labour became essential for 
their success. 

About the same time a much simpler type of 
machine, embodying the flyer and spindle—a 
characteristic feature of a domestic machine used 
in the spinning of the longer fibres,, i.e., wool and 
flax—^together with the drafting rollers he had 
introduced, was invented by Arkwright; this 
machine performed the operations of twisting and 
winding simultaneously and the yam tension 
required was derived in this case from the fact 
that the twisted yarn had to rotate a bobbin 
mounted loosely on the spindle. 

Both these types of machine were in common 
use in the cotton spinning industry during the 
whole of the nineteenth century though the inter¬ 
mittent type of spinning largely predominated 
mainly because the flyer spinning method proved 
to be suitably only for the stronger types of cot¬ 
ton yam and the comparatively low spindle speed, 
the method of twisting and winding imposed, ren¬ 
dered the production too low for it to compete 
seriously with the intermittent spinning type, in 
which the practicable spindle speed was much 
higher. In addition, the form of package the 
machine produced was 4 nuch less suitable for the 
purpose of cloth manufacture and transport than 
that produced on the mule. 

When it is remembered that the cost of the 
spinning process itself is usually half or more of 
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ie total production cost of yarn and that the 
complicated but most efficient and economical 
spinning machine demanded an ample supply of 
highly skilled labour it was almost inevitable that 
cotton spinning tended to become tightly localised 
in areas where the stringent labour demands 
could be met. 

Thus it is not surprising that over a long 
number of years persistent efforts were made to 
improve the simpler and continuous spinning type 
of machine with its less exacting demands on the 
skill of labour to make it more prcxiuctive, and 
to widen the area of its use and the range of 
counts and qualities it could produce. These 
efforts were mainly concentrated in the U.SA. 
where probably the need for a simpler and more 
economic type of spinning machine was felt 
most acutely. 

First Crucial Change 

The story of these efforts was a long and 
continuous one, beset by many difficulties and 
disappointments, even though the first crucial 
change took place more than a century ago. This 
consisted of the displacement of the flyer by the 
substitution of an annular ring formed with 
a double lip on its upper rim, over which a 
loosely fitting C shaped piece of steel wire was 
sprung. 

Owing chiefly to the weight and method of 
mounting the spindle and imperfections in the 
material and construction of the ring and “tra¬ 
veller”, the practical speed limit was still too far 
below that of the mule spindle of 10,000 r.p.m. 
for it to compete successfully. Though gradual 
improvements in the design and quality of the 
materials used slowly raised the possible sp?ed, 
the low maximum of a rigidly mounted spindle 
carrying a bobbin and subject to varying unbal¬ 
anced forces, deriving mainly from the action of 
the traveller, still barred the way to ultimate 
success, and it was not until an entirely new 
design of spindle mounting was introduced that 
final success was achieved. 

This new and revolutionary type of spindle, 
introduced about 1880, was a flexibly mounted 
spindle, in a self-contained spindle unit, capable 
of running steadily at a speed approximating to 
10,000 r.p.m. under the conditions imposed. With 
the attainment of this high spindle speed this 
simpler type of spinning machine, as a continu¬ 


ously producing type, was capable of a higher 
spindle output than the mule spindle and the 
dominant place the mule had held in the cotton 
industry of the world for a hundred years was 
undermined. 

Emergence of Ring Frame 

With the emergence of this successful ring 
frame it was for the future to reveal to what 
extent it would render the mule obsolete, and 
whether it would lead to the introduction of the 
cotton spinning industry into countries and areas 
where it had not previously been carried on. 
Events have shown that not only has this taken 
place, with economic elfects of major importance, 
but also that the ring frame has largely displaced 
the mule in places where the industry had been 
firmly established; so. much so that now the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the ring spinning frame is 
many times greater than that of the mule in the 
cotton industry of the world. 

Though the ring spinning frame of today is 
a much more efficient spinning machine than its 
prototype of 1880, it must nevertheless be noted 
that, in some of the older established cotton manu¬ 
facturing areas, the set-up of the industry with its 
horizontal stratification and geographical distri¬ 
bution hinders the wider adoption of the ring 
frame and also that the simultaneous operations 
of twisting and winding which occur on the 
machine impose certain limitations on the physical 
character of the yarn produced. 

It may be permissible here for the writer, as 
a result of more than half a century of practical 
experience and contact with both forms of spin¬ 
ning, to express the personal opinion that with the 
universally .acknowledged success of the ring 
frame there still remain certain special types of 
yarn, such as very delicate yarns and tflose pro¬ 
duced entirely by stretching or an appreciable 
amount of stretching, for which the mule, no less 
than the demands of the world industry, is, despite 
its high production costs, the better machine. 

Outstanding Changes 

Attention may now be turned to the out¬ 
standing changes of the last few decades to make 
the ring frame a more efficient machine not only 
in terms of output but to extend its scope to a 
wider range of counts and qualities of yarn. 

The main problems peeuliar to ring spinning, 
around which difficulties are centred are. 


(1) The thread guide and its position 
to the plane of drafting. 


relative 


(2) The vertical distance between the thread 
guide and the ring. 


(3) The varying tension arising from differ¬ 
ing winding on diameters. 

These difficulties are all associated with the 
simultaneous coincidence of twisting and winding- 
on tension. It is not possible here to do more 
than indicate the nature of these difficulties and 
very briefly suggest the steps that may be taken to 
minimize them and make some reference to radi¬ 
cal changes made—more or less experimentally— 
to eliminate them. 

With regard to the relation between the 
thread guide and the drafting plane, the difficTlI- 
ties arise from the fact that between the axis of 
the spindle and the drafting plane the yarn must 
change its direction through an angle varying 
between 75** and 55*'. 

The resulting yam pressure on the thread 
guide and on the contact surface between the 
yarn and the front bottom roller must inevitably 
set up some friction and resistance to the free 
passage of twist. If the thread guide is raised 
the impedance by it will be increased with some 
corresponding reduction in the impedance to the 
passage of twist to the front roller nip. On the 
other hand, if the thread guide is lowered to 
reduce the resistance to the passage of twist the 
arc of contact beween the front bottom roller 
and the material will be increased thus further 
reducing the strength of the material at this 
critical point. 

In minimizing these difficulties two important 
relevant factors are the angle of the roller stands 
and the shape and character of the thread guide. 
As to the roller stands, any increase in angle will 
reduce the resistance of the flow of twist to the 
roller nip, but excessive inclination will detrimen¬ 
tally affect drafting conditions and the best angu¬ 
lar position is determined by such considerations 
as counts of yarn, turns per inch, quality and 
speed. 

The thread guide should have a highly 
smooth and hard surface to minimise friction and 
wear and its shape should permit a limited amount 
of sideways movement to the yarn as the traveller 
moves round the ring: if not. the wear on the 
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will be rigidly localised and grooving 
gumly develop. 

In connection with these two points it is 
worthy of note that in more or less experimental 
machines the elimination of these difficulties has 
been aimed at, in one case by positioning the 
rollers so that the material emerges vertically over 
the spindle, thus avoiding any possible impedance 
to the free passage of twist to the nip of the 
rollers, and in the other case by dispensing with 
the need for a thread guide. This latter is 
accomplished by using a tapered and much longer 
spindle than is normally used, and positioning it 
between the ring and roller delivery point so that 
near the top it passes at a low angle through the 
direct line between roller delivery point and the 
centre of the ring. The result of this is that the 
balloon of the yarn causes it to form a few spiral 
coils near the top of the spindle, which under 
working forces become stabilised and auto¬ 
matically form the apex of the ballooning yam. 

The ballooning of the yarn between the 
thread guide and the ring, due to the complex and 
variable forces operating, has always been a 
problem ia ring spinning giving rise, as it does, 
to wide fluctuations in the amount of balloon set 
up by the yarn. Excessive balloon is usually 
controlled by plates, i.e., separator plates, set 
between spindles, the chief purpose of which 
is to prevent contact between adjacent threads. 
These may be very useful even on the common 
five-inch lift frames, but on the longer lifts, now 
so often employed, their use. if not desirable, is 
almost indispensable. 

Useful Improvement 

To minimise the difficulties arising from 
excessive ballooning a very useful improvement, 
now widely adopted, is known as lifting lappets. 
In this the lappets rise and fall continuously with 
the ring rail at about one-third of the speed, thus 
very materially reducing the length of yam 
between thread guide and ring at all times. The 
mechanism, which is actuated from the same 
source as the ring rail; is simple and the device 
constitutes a notable improvement in the efficient 
working of the ring frame. 

Another major difficulty peculiar to ring 
spinning is caused by the variation in the pull of 
the yarn—due to change in winding-on diameter 
—in moving the traveller round the ring. In the 
full lift machine the difficulty is less acute than 


in the more common cop-build type of package, 
as in the former the changes arc slighter and occur 
at much less frequent intervals. 

It is unnecessary here to deal with the 
mechanics involved and sufficient to repeat that, 
when the direction, of pull is tangential to the 
ring the force required to move the traveller is at 
the minimum, and that it gradually increases to an 
intolerable maximum as the direction of pull 
approaches the radial. Attempts have been made 
to overcome this excessive strain when winding 
on small diameters, and the even greater strain 
imposed in starting the traveller from rest, by 
rotating the ring. In this case the ring was 
driven at a constant or variable speed but always 
at a somewhat lower speed than the spindle; the 
arrangement however met with little adoption, 
probably on account of complication involved in 
driving the ring. 

Another means of minimizing the wide varia¬ 
tion in yarn tension from the same source is to 
vary the spindle speed so that when winding on the 
smaDer diameters the spindle speed is lowered 
to below average and raised above this when 
winding on the larger diameters. This arrange¬ 
ment, known as variable speed spinning, has 
received some adoption but some objection is 
raised to it as it incurs variable speed of drafting 
to correspond with spindle speed. 

In addition to these attempts to meet the diffi¬ 
culties peculiar to ring spinning there have been 
some notable improvements in the machine itself 
which may now be referred to. 

Thread Lappets 

Without doubt the wooden lappet should by 
now be entirely displaced by the all-metal type. 
This is sturdier, less bulky, cleaner, and can be 
much more easily and accurately adjusted with 
considerable advantage to tension conditions. 

Tape Driving 

In this a constant tension tape drives two 
spindles on each side of the frame. The tape is 
driven from a single tin drum and maintenance 
costs should not exceed those of oand-driven 
spindles. With good supervision, it eliminates slack 
twisted yarn, so troublesome with the band drive, 
and in addition it is probable that the elimination 
of minor individual spindle speed losses insepar¬ 
able from band driving may represent an over-all 
increase of 5 per cent, in actual yam twist at no 
more than corresponding increase in driving load. 


Yam Padkage 

In a vertically integrated plant the ring frame 
should form a yarn package, which, when due 
regard is paid to the spinning process, is most 
suitable and economical for subsequent process¬ 
ing. The best form will be determined by 
whether it is for warp, weft or reeling. In the 
case of warp yarn there are in many cases con¬ 
siderable advantages, as an off-set to possible 
increased spinning costs, in the use of larger rings 
and/or longer lifts as the much longer length on 
the package materially reduces doffing labour costs, 
and in the case for winding on warper’s bobbins 
or cones a material reduction in the number of 
knots and the cost of winding. When ring yarn 
is spun for direct battery feeding in beaming 
frames a motion is available which automatically 
winds a length of yam below the build of the 
package. By this means the tail end of a bobbin 
can be tied to the leading end of the next bobbin 
—usually mounted in groups of three with the 
necessary yam tension device—^so that creeling 
and beaming can continue uninterruptedly. 

When weft yarn is for direct use in the 
shuttle of a non-automatic weft supply loom a 
motion is available which forms a bunch, to con¬ 
tain several picks of weft, near the bottom of the 
package by materially restricting the ring rail 
traverse for a short time. The bunch so formed 
must be in approximately the same position on 
each tube or bobbin, so that it is opposite to the 
feeler motion of the loom when the shuttle is in 
the box. By this means the loom is stopped for 
weft replenishing when the bunch is so reduced 
that the feeler fails to make contact with it, and 
if functioning properly this avoids the complete 
exhaustion of the weft, and broken picks arising 
from this source are eliminated. 

Waste Removal 

Recently means have been introduced to pre¬ 
vent the accumulation of fly and waste on and 
about the machine to minimize the risk of con¬ 
tamination of the yam by fly from the creels and 
roller beams, and the waste from broken ends. 
To remove the latter a suction tube with suitably 
placed apertures is positioned below the front 
roller to draw off the waste material which is 
collected at the end of the frame. This dispenses 
with the need for under cleaners and by the 

{Continued on page 494) 
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One Hundred Years of Winding and 

Warping 


Bv W. ENGLISH, m.sc. (Tech.), F.T.r. 


T)UR1NG the early part of the period under 
^ review, inventors and machinery makers were 
mainly occupied in developing and intproving the 
more fundamental textile processes such as spinning 
and weaving, and very little was done for the 
processes preparatory to weaving. Winding and 
warping machines were comparatively simple in 
construction and operation, and one presumes they 
were looked upon as very subsidiary to the weaving 
loom. There were, of course, certain improvements 
introduced from time to time, but they were minor 
ones compared with the striking and revolutionary 
progress which has taken place within more recent 
years. 

Early Winding Machines 

A hundred years ago, the winding of cotton 
warp yarns was largely carried out on drum winding 
machines, the yarn being taken from spinners’ 
cops or bobbins on to double-flanged wood 
bobbins, the latter being driven by frictional 
contact with the drums. At a later stage the vertical 
spindle winding machine was widely adopted, the 
traversing of the yarn along the bobbin being 
obtained through the well-known “ mangle wheel 
motion instead of from a heart-shaped cam as 
used in the drum winder. 

An important milestone in the history of 
winding was the introduction of the high speed 
or quick traverse. The main object of this develop¬ 
ment was to eliminate the flanges on the bobbins 
and to build the yam instead on a flangeless tube 
to form a “ cheese.” By rapidly traversing the 
yarn from side to side this became possible. In 
the earlier quick traverse machines, which were 
drum winders, the reciprocating action was 
obtained from a large cam mounted at one end 
of the frame through lever connections to the 
traverse rod which carried the yarn guides. This 
mechanism was a restrictive factor in determining 


THE FIRST PRECISION WINDER 
A drawing taken from the Patent Specification dated 1892, 
by the Universal Winding Company through its founder, 
Joseph R. Lecsona, and S. W Wardwell This machine is 
now at the Smithsonian Institute. 


yarn winding speeds, so that it became necessary 
to make the mechanism to relatively high engineer¬ 
ing standards in order to obtain maximum speeds. 

Improvements in this traversing mechanism 
were made from time to time with the objects of 
reducing wear and vibration. Amongst these were 
the use of wires, and steel tapes to replace the 
heavy traverse, rod, and the placing of the cam in 
the centre of the machine. 

A method of giving a quick traverse to the 
yarn without the use of reciprocating mechanisms 
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at of the split drum. This drum drives the 
, ickage of yarn and also acts as a traversing 
medium through a curved diagonal slit which 
extends across the drum and divides it into two 
parts. The yam passes into this slit at one side of 
the hollow drum and emerges through the slit at 
the other side where it passes on to the package. 
In doing so it follows the path of the slit and so 
in one revolution of the drum it makes a complete 
traverse. 

Early Warping Machines 

Warping systems may be broadly divided into 
two kinds—the sectional, “ mill,’* or “ reel *’ 
types, and the direct beaming types, and both 
systems were in use a hundred years ago. An 
automatic stop motion, which stopped the machine 
on the failure of a thread, was an early improvement 
applied to the beam warper. But there was another 
problem, which faced the mill manager of those 
days. In order to prevent a broken end running 
on to the beam, the machine had to come to rest 
quickly. 

Yet if this happened, the creel bobbins over¬ 
ran, resulting in many yarn breakages when the 
machine was restarted. The former eventuality 
was generally the lesser of the two evils, even 
thou^ it was necessary to turn back the beam 
by hand to find the lost end. This is indicated 
by the fact that somewhere about the 1870’s a 
fly-wheel was added to the machine, with the 
object of proyiding momentum so that the machine 
was brought to rest gradually, and overrunning of 
the creel bobbins, prevented. 

Fuller rods ” were another improvement. 
These were a series of rollers, alternate ones in 
fixed bearings, the others movable vertically. 
The sheet of yarn passed under these and over 
the rollers in fixed bearings, so that as the beam 
was reversed to find the broken end, the movable 
rollers descended to take up the slack yarn. These 
fuller rods were useful also in taking up slack yarn 
where the machine tended to come to rest in 
advance of the creel bobbins. 

In spite of these improvements, however, 
beam warping speeds did not generally exceed 
70 to 80 yards per minute. 

The Turn of the Century 

The above briefly surveys the developments 
in winding and warping up to the end of the 
nineteenth century. There was a steady but slow 
improvement, with no very outstanding changes. 


The story becomes very different, however, with 
the turn of the century, and winding and warping 
improvements have recently caught up with, and 
indeed have overtaken, the developments which 
have gone on more steadily, but less spectacularly 
in spinning and weaving. 

To resume the consideration of winding 
machines, it was during the last decade of the 
nineteenth century that an entirely different type 
of winding was introduced by the company now 
known as the Universal Winding Company. This 
was the precision winder, so called because the 
yarn was wound in a precise and usually dose 
formation, i.e., each successive spiral of yarn was 
wound alongside the preceding spiral, so forming 
a close, compact package as distinct from the 
open and relatively haphazard wind of the quick 
traverse drum winding machine. This was made 
possible by providing a spindle drive—^i.e., the 
package is driven at a constant speed of revolution 
and as the traverse alsd operates at a constant 
speed it is possible to. maintain a definite relation 
between package revolutions and traverse reci¬ 
procations. As each spindle was separately driven, 
along with its reciprocating mechanism, the cam 
required for the latter was very much lighter in 
weight as also were the connections to the yarn 
guide. Consequently much higher traverse speeds 
became possible with correspondingly higher 
winding speeds, although, of course, on this 
machine winding speeds increased as the cheese 
or cone increased in diameter. 

Modern Winding Machines 

The precision winder brought about an 
entirely new outlook on winding and winding 
machinery, and many of the more recent develop¬ 
ments in this section of the industry are due to this 
influence. The small, individual cam, for example, 
was applied to each drum of the drum winder, so 
providing higher speeds, and yarn tension and 
cleaning devices were improved. 

The rapid expansion of the hosiery industry 
led to increased demands for coned yarns, and for 
the meticulous winding and building up of such 
cones. So accelerated traverse speeds at the smaller 
end of the cone were provided, in order to increase 
the taper of the cone as it approaches full diameter 
where there is more yarn drag on unwinding. The 
rounded convex base of cone was formed by 
traverse control, to obviate the tendency for some 
yarns to slip under the base of the cone. A further 
development was the provision of anti-ribboning 


devices. From what has been said of the precision 
winder, it will be realised that on drum winders, 
as the cone or cheese builds up, there are times 
when package revolution and traverse “ winds ” 
synchronize, tending to build up the spirals of 
yarn on top of each other, or to crowd them too 
closely together instead of maintaining an open 
wind. This is termed “ ribboning ** and created 
trouble at the unwinding stage. It was obviated 
by the adoption of “ ribbon-breaking ” mechanisms 
which varied the traverse speeds sufficiently to 
prevent the synchronization referred to. 

Rotary Traverse 

The split drum winder already described had a 
number of disadvantages which restricted its 
wider use, but the principle of rotary traverse is so 
simple compared with reciprocating mechanisms, 
that it is not surprising to find further attempts 
being made to provide such a traversing medium 
for yarns. There is, for example, the “ wing guide ” 
of W. Schlafhorst & Co., in which a lightly con¬ 
structed grooved cam carries the yam from side 
to side, guiding it on to the package, which is driven 
by a separate drum. Barber-Colman have adopted 
a grooved roll in their automatic spooler, the 
groove taking the form of a diagonal over half 
the peripheral surface, with an opposite diagonal 
on the other half, so that in one complete revolution 
of the roll (which also drives the package) there 
is one complete traverse of the yarn. It will be 
noted that in all these rotary traverses, one revo¬ 
lution of the rotary medium gives only one com¬ 
plete traverse. There is no crossing of grooves, the 
reason being that there would normally be no 
means of ensuring that the yarn remain^ in the 
correct groove at such crossings. Without the 
crossings, however, there are certain disadvantages, 
one being a limitation of the length of traverse. 

During the 1930’s the Universal Winding 
Company introduced a grooved rotary traverse 
with crossing points so designed as to virtually 
ensure the yarn being retained in the correct groove. 
The result is achieved by providing variations in the 
depths of the grooves, and by flaring certain grooves 
at the crossing points. 

Automatic Winding Machines 

Even with the improvements indicated, wind¬ 
ing continued to be a relatively high wage-cost 
process,- and it is not surprising that attention was 
next turned to the consideration of automatic 
winding machines, in which the machine auto- 
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^ in^cally replenishes the supply bobbins, and tics 
ends. Actually quite early in the century 
-^^^arbcr-Colman were working on these lines, and 
the first automatic high speed winding machine 
was installed in a cotton mill in 1912. The Abbott 
Machine Company started making their travelling 
spindle winder in 1927 and in 1935 they introduced 
their automatic tie head. This form of labour- 
saving was extended to pirn winding machinery, 
where the full pirns are automatically doffed and 
replaced by empty pirns. Schweiter introduced 
such a machine in 1936, whilst Abbott, Scharer, 
Muschamp Taylor and others also make them. 

High Speed Warping Machines 


It has already been shown that warping speeds 
were restricted by the use of rotary bobbins in the 
creel. To bring about a really effective increase in 
speed, either the yam required to be withdrawn 
over end from a stationary package, or an efficient 
brake applied to each rotating bobbin. Actually 
both ideas have been widely adopted. 

About 1903-04 the Universal Winding Com¬ 
pany introduced a warping creel to carry cones, 
from which the yarn could be withdrawn over end, 
and this was followed some eight years later by the 


magazine con6 creel, so providing continuous 
running without stoppages for re-creeling. 

About this time warping direct from ring 
bobbins—again with over end withdrawal—was 
being adopted, especially on the European main¬ 
land, and embodying the magazine principle. 
“ Bottle bobbin ” creels were also used, these 
bobbins of course also permitting easy withdrawal 
over end. 

These changes naturally led to higher warping 
speeds, and it became necessary to build sturdier 
machines, and, contrary to the fly-wheel idea, to 
provide efficient brakes to stop the machine before 
any broken end reached the beam. It follows that 
faller rods were dispensed with. 

During the course of these developments 
IBarber-Colman were working on the alternative 
idea—the construction of a creel which would 
carry spools rotating at high speeds, and equipped 
with brakes to prevent the spools overrunning 
when the machine stopped. About 1917 they 
introduced their first high speed warper and 
generally since then they have developed the 
warper and automatic spooler as a unit with 
considerable success. 




Conclusion i 

These more recent developments in winding 
and warping are too well known to need more 
than a brief reference in this historical survey. 
Similarly, most of the developments in the winding 
and warping of the man-made fibres are recent 
and well known, and in any case space does not 
permit of more detailed descriptions. The picture 
is perhaps best completed by comparing the speeds 
and productions of a hundred years ago with those 
of today. Then winding speeds were 120 yards per 
minute—now they are ten times this figure. A girl 
produced on the early drum winder 1,500 hanks 
per day of 12| hours; today, on an automatic 
winding machine, she produces twice this length 
in one hour. 

Warping speeds were 80 yards per minute* 
and a “smart girl ” was said to warp 13 beams 
per week of 73 J hours, using 12s cotton, each 
beam containing 300 threads, 3,000 yards in 
length. Today, an operative assisted by a creeler 
who also creels for a third machine, tends two 
machines operating at 900 yards per minute, each 
beam containing 500 ends, but being larger and 
holding a much greater length of warp than the 
early beams. 


The Origin, Development and Progress of the Ring Spinning Frame 

{Concluded from page 491) 


immediate removal of the waste it minimizes the 
risk of yarn contamination from this source as 
well as eliminating the labour involved in remov¬ 
ing the clearer waste by hand. 

Another notable recent introduction aims at 
preventing any accumulation of fly on the creels, 
bobbins and roller beam. The installation con¬ 
sists of overhead blowers, with the necessary an¬ 
cillary requirements, arranged to move at a suit¬ 
able speed over the top of the machine frequency 
enough to prohibit accumulation of fly about the 
machine which may contaminate the yam; it also 
reduces the labour involved in the maintenance 
of generally clean conditions. 


Automatic Doffing 

The provision of a successful automatic 
dofiing device is something that ring spinners 
would most readily adopt. Much attention and 
ingenuity have recently been focussed on this and 
some encouraging progress has been made, and 
it is to be hoped that in the hot too remote future 
a generally satisfactory automatic doffing arrange¬ 
ment will be evolved. 

In concluding this article on the ring frame 
it may be well to make a short reference to super¬ 
vision and maintenance work. It has been said, 
repeatedly that the ring frame is relatively a simple 


machine, but it would do little credit to the many 
who have contributed to hand on for present use 
the highly efficient spinning of today, or to the mill 
management concerned if this were taken to imply 
that anything but the best skill and knowledge in 
the way of maintenance and supervision will 
suffice. There is no single process in cot¬ 
ton spinning in which the margin between bad 
and good conditions is so critically narrow, and 
it is imperative for the maintenance of good con¬ 
ditions and the economical production of satis¬ 
factory yarn, suitable for its purpose, that ade¬ 
quate highly skilled and constant supervision is 
available and provided. 
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One Hundred Years of Progress in Weaving 

By JOHN H. STRONG, F.T.i.. f.r s.a. 

■ ^ 


JN the space of 100 years many changes are 
wrought, which do not come within the ken of 
the most experienced of men, and it is today in- 
conceivable that 100 years ago anyone daring to 
write about textiles at all would have dreamt 
of saying that cotton fabrics would be made 
crease-resistant; that ordinary dress fabrics of 
cotton, wool or linen would be made water- 
repellent without detriment to other properties; 
that wool fabrics would be made practically 
unshrinkable without damaging the strength 
of the yam or cloth; that permanent soft 
or stiff finishes would be given to various 
woven fabrics; that “ man-made ” yams such 
as the various rayons, nylon, Terylene. etc., 
would be available for producing such wonderful 
and beautiful fabrics as the world had never 
before seen; that even the almost incomparable 
hand-woven saris of Benares would be equalled, 
and sometimes excelled by machine-made fabrics 
woven practically faultlessly. 

Cartwright’s Weaving Machine 

It was in 1786 that Dr. Edmund Cartwright 
patented his “Weaving Machine,” the first power 
loom to be invented. Before that invention hand- 
looms only were used for producing cloth, and 
the methods of spinning yarns and preparing 
the spun yams for the loom were ridiculously 
inefficient. This special Souvenir Number of the 
Indian Textile Journal commemorates 100 years 
of the textile industry in India, yet in 1940, only 
fourteen years ago, the author well remembers 
having seen a little Indian girl spinning cotton yarn 


by the oldest method in the world on the roadside 
about 20 miles from Jaipur. However, the textile 
industry, forgetting methods such as this or weav¬ 
ing on handlooms, has actually been practised in 
India since 1854. What then have been the 
changes since that date? 

The methods of cleaning cotton in prepara¬ 
tion for thread production, modern high drafting 
in both speed frames and ring frames, and the 
practically eliminated mule spinning have all led 
to an improved thread being supplied to the 
weaving section of the industry, and the advance¬ 
ment in preparing spun yarn for the weavers’ 
beams is almost beyond our dreams, whilst 
methods of testing of fibres, yarns and fabrics 
have been evolved which, less than 100 years ago. 
would never have been dreamed of. 

In 1854, cotton yarn was transferred from 
cop to wood-flanged bobbins, usually the yarn 
having been definitely overtwisted, the fact then 
not being known that all yarns have an optimum 
twist factor, and that if that optimum is exceeded 
the overtwisting actually reduces the strength of 
the yam. The 100 years of progress have taught 
us that. 

Greatest Improvements 

Perhaps the greatest improvements or inven¬ 
tions in textiles during- the last 100 years have 
been (1) high drafting in spinning, (2) high speed 
winding and warping, (3) modem sizing methods, 
and (4) automatic or semi-automatic looms. India 
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wisely taken full advantage of the first mcn- 
>ned improvement in spinning, but the other 
three are of the greatest importance in the weaving 
section of the industry. 

High speed winding and warping, now almost 
universal in India, recognizes the fact that tension 
on threads before weaving is a very important 
matter, and whilst high speed winding can give 
up to 1,200 yards per minute (half that speed is 
more common), thus reducing the cost as com¬ 
pared with the *‘oid-fashioned” vertical bobbin 
winder, the author believes that the special ten-^ 
sion devices are, from the weaving of the yarn 
standpoint, even more important than the high 
speeds that can be attained. Elasticity can be left 
in the yam, and the same applies to high speed 
warping, for. as the yarn does not have to be 
pulled from a bobbin but is taken from the end 
or nose of the yarn package, each thread can be 
tensioned exactly as required, thus giving a beam 
for the sizer in a far better condition than is pos¬ 
sible by the old method of warping. 

A satisfactory tension device for both high 
speed winding and warping must have the follow¬ 
ing qualifications: (a) It must be durable, that is, 
it must not wear or be readily cut by the yarn; (b) 
it must not easily clog with loose hairs or leaf, 
hence it should be practically self-cleaning; (c) it 
must not strip the yam of the hairs surrounding 
its suface which give “cover*' to the woven cloth. 
The modem tension devices fulfil all these condi¬ 
tions, by means of porcelain or vitreous-enamelled 
castings and the revolving disc method of 
tensioning. 


In the process of sizing yams the last 100 
years have given us much, and William Thomson, 
bom in Glasgow in 1851, may justly be described 
as the pioneer of “science in sizing.*' The author 
regrets to say that, up to date, India has done 
little regarding this particular study. Thomson’s 
lecture to the Royal Society of Arts on 9th March, 
1877, appears to be the first attempt to apply 
science to the important art of sizing. His work 


in this sphere of the textile industry has always 
commended admiration, for his lecture, reported 
in the 25th volume of the Journal oi the Royal 
Society of Arts, considered in the light of modem 
knowledge on this subject, reads with remarkable 
accuracy. One hundred years ago, and for a long 
time later, even to the present day with some 
firms, the sizing of cotton yams was (and is) one 
of the clumsiest, most unscientific and least under¬ 
stood processes in the production of woven cloth. 

It is true to say that the invention of “man¬ 
made” fibres and yams and the necessity to rize 
them before weaving helped very much in bring¬ 
ing this important matter to the fore, and now very 
serious study and much research is proceeding in 
both sizing and sizing machines. We have learnt, 
and are learning, much on the subject of homo¬ 
genisation in the preparation of size mixings. 
The principle of this is that the starch mixture, 
instead of being heated to the boil, is heated only 
to the swelling point of the starch. As soon as 
this point is reached the heating is stopped and 
the mixture is pumped into the homogeniser where 
the liquid is subjected to pressure and filtered 
through a minute orifice. During this action the 
stream of mixture attains a high velocity, and 
the shearing action and impact which results in 
this velocity breaks up the starch granules by 
purely mechanical means. The process converts 
the starch instantaneously, and its viscosity is 
broken down to the desired point. 

The last 100 years have taught us that a 
weavers' beam, well prepared and correctly sized, 
needs little attention in the actual weaving, and in 
the opinion of the author, with so many of the 
looms working even today in India, it is well that 
such is the case, for so many are hopelessly out 
of date. 

Lancashire Type of Loom 

The modem “Lancashire type” loom of today 
although very similar in frame to the loom of 100 
years ago, has “refinements” which make it almost 
a “precision job,” capable of giving woven 


fabrics much nearer perfection than ever bcfOT» 
in the history of weaving. Better picking actiom" 
better shuttle checking, better letting off and beat¬ 
ing-up, better arrangements for shedding with 
more knowledge of what is meant by “dwell of 
tappet,” warp stop motions which prevent weaving 
with broken threads; special devices for prevent¬ 
ing thick and thin places after the loom has been 
stopped and restarted. These “ refinements *' have 
come to us in the last 100 years and are designed 
to be used; hence it is up to farseeing manufac¬ 
turers to get to know of and to apply them to 
their looms if the knowledge gained in the last 
100 years is not to be wasted. Again, modem 
looms are designed and constructed to take larger 
weavers’ beams and larger weft packages, so that 
time is saved in replacing woven-out warps and 
weft changes are reduced. 

Aatomatic Loonoa 

One hundred years ago there were no auto¬ 
matic, or semi-automatic looms in the world. 
Fifty years ago there were over 700,000 in opera¬ 
tion, whilst today over 1,000,000 are in active 
production, and the number will continue to in¬ 
crease. India has not developed to such an extent 
as to favour automatic looms generally, bet slow¬ 
ly, too slowly, the number is increasing. It is no 
light matter to introduce an improved machine 
which aims at replacing the entire equipment of 
the most important section of one of the greatest 
industries in the world; hence the change is sure 
to be slow, but we believe it to be sure. Many 
factors have to be taken into consideration in the 
development of a new machine. The constmetion 
of the machine, the application of the machine, 
the quality of the raw material fed to the machine, 
and the setting of the machine in its relation to 
other machines performing the same operation. 
In the weaving of textiles, the policy for the 
greater part of the last 100 years was to crowd as 
many looms as possible in a given space, and to 

(Continued on page 515) 
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The Colouring of Textiles 

By a. J, hall, b.sc., f.r.i.c., f.t.i. 


THE dyeing of textile materiak, which is now^ 

carried out with the aim of making 
fabrics and garments more attractive and 
sometimes more useful, appears to have 
been practised for about 4,000. years, for 
many samples of dyed fabrics have b^n left to 
us by civilizations much older than our own. But 
modem developments and progress stem mainly 
from Perkin^s discovery of the first Mauve coal- 
tar dye in 1856. 

Not only did Perkin show how the natural 
colouring matters used at that time could be 
better replaced by dyes synthesized from a range 
of chemical# which could be extracted from or at 
least be indirectly made from coaLtar, but he 
drew attention to the potential usefulness of coal- 
tar as a source of many substances (benzene, 
naphthalene, anthracene, etc.) capable of con¬ 
version into products useful not only for the dye¬ 
ing but also the finishing of textile materials. In 
recent years this usefulness of coal-tar to the 
textile industry has declined somewhat, for deve¬ 
lopments in the chemical field have shown how 
natural gases and ‘ cracked ’ petroleum residues 
can give a range of products which, in their turn, 
can be the basis of substances of great value in 
textile processing. However, it is still tme that 
most of the dyes now iri use are made from coal- 
tar intermediates—^it is likely that, by contrast, 
most of the textile finishing assistants come from 
petroleum derivatives. 

It is now convenient to consider the progress 
made during the past century in the manufac^re 
of dyes and the methods used for their application. 

In the early days of coal-tar dyes it was, of 
course, essential and exhilarating to strike out in 
all directions to discover new dyes and new 
methods of making dyes. Much of the research 
at that time was of the hit and miss character, 
but, owing to the enthusiasm and ingenuity of 
those engaged in this, there seemed to be a high 


proportion of “hits.” Certainly in those early 
days a large number of dyes were discovered and 
it is not belittling the credit due to such pioneers 
to observe that many of those dyes would now ^ 
considered to have inferior fastness and not suit¬ 
able for general use. As we now look back over the 
years, it can be seen that there has been a con¬ 
tinuous search for better dyes, that is, dyes capa¬ 
ble of more easy and sure application and dyes 
which will yield shades of satisfactory brilliance 
and purity but coupled with a high degree of fast¬ 
ness to all deteriorating influences. It is import¬ 
ant that this steady improvement in dye properties 
should be noted. 

Classification of Dyes 

Generally, dyes can be classified according 
as they are suitable for application to vegetable 
(cellulose) or animal (protein) fibres. It was 
early discovered that silk and wool were more 
amenable than, say, cotton and linen to dyeing 
processes in which the fibre readily extracted the 
dye from the aqueous dye liquor applied to it. 
Thus it was a very important discovery by Bottiger 
in 1884 that the azo dye, Congo Red, could 
be dyed on cotton goods without requiring the 
aid of a mordant. Recognition that the direct 
dyeing properties of this dye came from its 
benzidine component soon led to further pro¬ 
gress-first the discovery of the faster Benzo- 
mnne 4B. and then many ot the Diamine 
Scarlets, Blues, Reds, and Blacks, using not only 
benzidine but also a number of alternative but 
similar diazotisable amines such as tolidine and 
diansidine. The stilbenc dyes typified by Chry- 
sophenine were discovered in 1886; many relate 
fast orange and brown dyes quickly followed. 
Chrysophenine has remain^ in use to this day 
and is generally recognized as a most useful yellow 
direct cotton dye of excellent fastness. 

In continuing this review of progress in the 
discovery of cotton dyes attention is drawn to 
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discovery of Primulitic by A. G. Green about 
8 and the way in which it led to the Ingrain 
method of dyeing cellulose fibre materiajs by a 
process in which the dye first applied was fur¬ 
ther diazotised on the fibre and there coupled 
with a naphthol or similar component to give a 
fast new and more complex dye. These deve¬ 
lopments appeared to be in progress about 1880 
while Read Holliday in Huddersfield was show¬ 
ing how cotton goods could be dyed in quite fast 
shades by first impregnating them with an alka¬ 
line solution of, say, beta-naphthol, and then 
treating them with a solution of a diazotised 
amine, particularly beta-naphthylamine, to form 
within the fibres an insoluble Vancanceine Red 
dye. Later this new method of dyeing was very 
largely employed for dyeing Para Red as a sub¬ 
stitute for Turkey Red (the Para Red was pro¬ 
duced by coupling on the fibre diazotised para- 
nitraniline and beta-naphthol). But the most 
important development in this field came in 1912 
when the German Griesheim-Elektron Company 
introduced Naphthol AS as a substitute for 
beta-naphthol. 

In dyeing Para Red it was always found a 
disadvantage that the beta-naphthol has no affi¬ 
nity for the cotton fabric. Naphthol AS and then 
many similar naphthols which soon followed have 
this required substantive affinity. Such naph- 
Ihols are anilides, toluidides and naphthyiamides 
of beta-oxynaphthoic acid and their substanti- 
vity on cellulose fibres assists the production of 
more uniform shades also having a high degree 
of fastness. The range of shades which can now 
be produced in this way from these special com¬ 
ponents is very comprehensive. 

1901—An Important Date 

The year 1901 is a very important one to 
dyers of cellulose fibre materials for it marks the 
discovery of the first vat dye by R. Bohn. This 
was Indanthrene Blue R and resulted from the 
fusion of beta-aminoanthraquinone with caustic 
potash. By chlorination or bromination it was 
found to be converted into related but similarly 
useful vat dyes. A technique for the application 
of vat dyes is now universally employed—it con¬ 
sists in reducing the vat dye to its water-soluble 
(leuco) form with the aid of caustic soda and 
sodium hydrosulphite, allowing the cotton goods 
to absorb this leuco dye from the reduced dye 
liquor, and then oxidizing, so that the original 
fully oxidized insoluble vat dye is reformed and 


left evenly distributed within the fibres. As might 
be expected, such a dyeing has excellent fastness 
properties. 

For the production ,of dyeing.s and prints of 
the highest possible fastness vat dyes and the 
Naphthol AS dyes arc the most useful. 

Dyes for Wool and Silk 

Just at this point it is necessary to return to 
an early period to note the progress made in the 
discovery of dyes for wool and silk. The early 
basic dyes gave brilliant shades but these possessed 
only moderate fastness. However, many of them 
such as Magenta, Victoria Blue, and the Rhoda- 
mines arc still in use today. Peter Griess’s dis¬ 
covery of the diazo reaction while he was work¬ 
ing as a chemist at a Burton-on-Trent brewery 
gave a big impetus to the discovery of a large 
number of azo dyes and many of these proved 
useful for the dyeing of wool and protein fibres. 
Nietzki in 1878 showed that such dyes could con¬ 
tain more than one azo linkage and this led to 
the introduction of many wool dyes of the 
disazo and trisazo types. The important Sulphon 
Cyanines were discovered about 1885. The 
Naphthol AS type of dye proved of little value 
to wool dyers but Tartrazine, discovered by 
Ziegler in 1884, usefully showed how many pyra¬ 
zolone dyes applicable to wool and silk could be 
manufactured. At about the same time Meldola 
discovered azo dyes based on salicylic acid which 
could be fixed on wool by a chrome mordant and 
many fast dyes of this type were later made. The 
metachrome method of dyeing wool was intro¬ 
duced by the Berlin Aniline Company in 1900. 
In extending the anthraquinone vat dyes for 
cotton it was found that many of the new 
anthraquinone compounds thereby discovered 
could be used for the dyeing of animal fibres. 

It is thus seen that by 1900 to 1910 most of 
the different classes of dyes now in use for dye¬ 
ing cellulose and protein fibres had been dis¬ 
covered. Since then the individual dyes in 
these classes have continuously been improved 
or replaced with a view to assisting the dyer to 
produce faster shades. The easy levelling pro¬ 
perties of these dyes have also been carefully 
investigated, for it is also important that a dye 
should give the least difficulty in application. 

With the wide use of viscose and cuprammo* 
nium rayons around 1920 it became necessary to 
pay more attention to the even-dyeing properties 


of the dyes used (mainly the direct cotton dyes 
so that unavoidable quality differences in the 
rayons would be obscured rather than emphasized. 
C. M. Whittaker played an important part in 
this matter and by extreme perseverance and in¬ 
sight revealed the principles to be followed in 
colouring cellulose rayons. 

Cellulose Rayon Colouring 

When acetate rayon was first manufactured 
on a large scale by Drs. Henri and Camille 
Dreyfus, new dyeing problems had to be tackled, 
for. this somewhat hydro-phobic fibre showed 
scarcely any affinity for the dyes commonly 
applied to cotton and wool. Research by Ellis. 
Saunders, and their collaborators then found that 
this type of rayon showed a marked power for 
absorbing coloured water-insoluble organic com¬ 
pounds—most of the cotton and wool dyes 
then in use contained sulphonic acid groups 
to give them solubility in water and it was for 
this reason that they were unsuitable for dyeing 
acetate rayon. Thus the S.R.A. and lonamine 
ranges of acetate rayon dyes were introduced 
around 1923. An important discovery was that 
of Baddiley and his collaborators that simple 
amino anthraquinone compounds could be used 
for dyeing acetate rayon ; it allowed such colour¬ 
ing matters to be used as aqueous dispersions 
(C^ranol dyes). 

Although the necessity for discovering new 
dyes, especially for acetate rayon, was at the time 
considered to be something of a nuisance, it has 
since proved to be a blessing in disguise for. when 
nylon was discovered some twenty-five years 
later, these same acetate rayon dyes proved to be 
practically the only dyes which could be applied 
by simple methods to this new fibre. Acetate 
rayon dyes have since been much used also for 
colouring the newer synthetic fibres such as 
Vinyon, Orion, Terylene, etc. Today many of 
the new dyes introduced for the dyeing of nylon 
and synthetic fibres are proving useful also for 
acetate rayon. 

While selected organic water-insoluble 
coloured pigments have thus proved most useful 
for the colouring of acetate rayon and synthetic 
fibres there has been some difficulty about apply¬ 
ing them to the older fibres such as cotton, rayon 
and wool. Obviously it is necessary that some 
binder should be used to anchor the pigment par¬ 
ticles to the fibres. If the binder is weak then the 
shade is not fast to washing and if much of the 
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er has to be employed then the coloured 
ric is made objectionably firm in handle. In 
recent years it has been found how to employ 
synthetic resin binders instead of the older natural 
gums and thus the Aridye process has become 
fairly popular for colouring fabrics in a relatively 
simple manner, using pigments which generally 
have a very high degree of fastness to light. The 
recently discovered Phthalocyanines can be 
applied by such methods. 

Development of Textile Auxiliaries ’’ 

In tracing the development of dyes from the 
time of Perkin it must not be forgotten that 
during the past twenty or thirty years a very 
large number of new chemicals have been dis¬ 
covered and made available for assisting dyeing. 
These chemicals are now generally tenned “tex¬ 
tile auxiliaries.” Most of them can be added to 
dye-baths to assist the dye to penetrate the fibres 
usually by solubilizing the dye or ensuring that it 
is present in extremely fine particles. Other tex¬ 
tile auxiliaries can be used to fix the dye in the 
fibres more securely so that it resists bleeding 
when the dyed material is left lying in a \vet 
state, while others can be used to assist the strip¬ 
ping of a dye from coloured goods or to prevent 
the production of shades loose to rubbing. A 
number of auxiliaries can be applied to dyed 
materials to improve their fastness to light, A 
very large number of these special products are 
known as wetting agents since, when present in a 


dye liquor, they reduce the surface tension and so 
promote easy movement of the dye liquor in and 
between the fibres, no matter how tightly packed 
these may be. The dyer of today is very largely 
dependent on the use of textile auxiliaries of one 
kind or another. 

It may here be recalled that chrome mordant 
dyes have always been very useful for the colour¬ 
ing of wool in fast shades and that it was an 
important discovery that chroming and dyeing 
could be combined in the metachrome dyeing 
process. Further progress has been made in this 
field, for it has been found how the dyes can. 
during manufacture, be combined with chromium, 
copper, or other metals without impairing their 
dyeing properties. Thus it is now possible, by using 
Neolan and similar ranges of dyes, to colour wool 
with a pre-metallised dye so that the resulting 
shade has at once the high degree of fastness 
which would be expected from the shade pro¬ 
duced by ordinary dyeing, followed by a separate 
after-treatment with the metal salt. These pre¬ 
metallised dyes contain the metal in a “chelated” 
state so that it does not possess its ordinary 
chemical activity. 

Modem Trend in Dyeing 

Before closing this review of dye and dyeing 
progress it is desirable to mention a modern trend 
in dyeing procedure which has come about follow¬ 
ing the introduction of the synthetic fibres. It 
has already been mentioned that these fibres are 


Fifty Years of Jute Research in 


facing materials, needled felts can be converted 
into attractive building and panel boards. 

(11) Fabric Laminates ,—Developments in 
the plastics field have accelerated the growth of 
the laminated products industry, and in it textile 
fabrics are finding an ever-increasing use. Cot¬ 
ton fabrics are those most commonly used, but 
recent research has shown that jute fabrics can 
be successfully employed in the manufacture of 
numerous types of laminated products when 
bonded together with natural or synthetic resins. 
Different types of jute boards have been pro¬ 
duced which conform to various British Standard 
Sp>ecifications and the combination of jute fabrics 
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with shellac to produce various laminates known 
as Jutlac found an extensive outlet for many 
different purposes during the late war. 

(12) Daisee Jute .—The dark grey colour of 
certain varieties of daisee jute and of shamla jute 
precludes the use of these types of fibre in hes- 
siian manufacture where colour is important. 
Removal of the grey colour by chemical treat¬ 
ment yields a good coloured fibre of excellent 
spinning property, and suitable for use in the 
higher quality yarns. 

In common with other textile industries 
irrespective of whether these are based on natural. 


hydrophobic and show a reluctance to absorb 
dyes when these arc applied by the normal 
methods, that is, aqueous liquors at up to 100“ C. 
It would seem that the internal structure of the 
synthetic fibres is too compact to allow free 
entry of the dye particles. Thus it is generally 
difficult to dye these fibres in really deep shades. 
Recent research has shown that if temperatures 
above 100“C. are used, say up to 150“C. then 
dye absorption is much accelerated and deep 
shades can be produced even with many dyes 
which under normal dyeing conditions have but 
little affinity for the synthetic fibre. Thus dye¬ 
ing machinery is now being designed and made 
available to dyers which will allow them to dye 
synthetic fibre materials at temperatures above 
100“ C. and under pressure—such machines are 
necessarily of the closed-in type. Incidentally, it 
has also been found that cotton, wool, and other 
fibres can be dyed under the same conditions at 
a much higher rate than usual — dyeing can be 
effected within a few seconds, whereas under 
milder conditions it may take up to one hour. 

From all that has been stated above it is seen 
that by the discovery during the past century of 
new dyes and dyeing methods and with the assist¬ 
ance of the new textile auxiliaries the task of the 
dyer has been made much easier — also more satis¬ 
factory. since he is now able to dye textile mate¬ 
rials of all kinds in shades which can often be 
guaranteed to outlast the normal life of the tex¬ 
tile material. 


India 


regenerated or synthetic fibres, the impact of 
scientific and technological development on the 
jute industry has already been considerable. New 
needs, requirements and standards are becoming 
more and more evident and to meet what might 
be a changing technology and economy will 
require all the assistance that the research worker 
and the practical technologist can give. 

It can be said in conclusion that Indian 
textile scientists in Indian textile research labora-^ 
tories are already making noteworthy contribu¬ 
tions to the future of the industries they serve, 
including the jute industry. 
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Progress and Developments in Silk 
During the Past Century 

By F. O. howitt, pH.d., 


Introdacdon 

'JHE story of silk, covering a period of some 
5,000 years, is amongst the Odyssey of 
textile fibres. The earliest records of its 
use as a textile fibre are associated with the 
Chinese Emperor Huang-ti (2640 b.c.) and his 
Empress, who are credited with the discovery that 
the silkworm can be cultivated for the production 
of the textile fibre. The Chinese closely guarded 
their secret and it was not until about a.d. 300 
that the art of sericulture spread to Japan. Some 
years later, according to tradition, the industry be¬ 
came established in India by virtue of a Chinese 
princess who carried into India silkworm eggs 
and mulberry seeds concealed in her headdress. 
Subsequently, sericulture spread into Persia and 
the States of Central Asia and then into the 
Mediterranean countries. Here again, tradition 
gives the interesting story of two Persian monks 
who. during the sixth century, brought silkworm 
eggs concealed in a bamboo cane from China to 
the court of the Emperor Justinian at Constanti¬ 
nople. In those early days, siUc fabrics were 
extremely costly and so highly valued as to be 
restricted by law to the use of those of noble 
birth. 

For many centuries. China was the leading 
sericultural country, but during the nineteenth 
century the leading position was taken by Japan. 
The middle of the nineteenth century, the begin¬ 
ning of the period with which we are concerned, 
found many European countries with a flourishing 
silk trade. Italy and France had achieved well- 
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developed sericultural industries. Thus, in France, 
the industry produced the record output of 57 
million lbs. of cocoons ; subsequently, in 1865-70, 
the industry was almost exterminated by the 
ravages of pebrine and it was due to the masterly 
researches of Pasteur that the disease was sup¬ 
pressed and sericulture, not only in France but in 
other countries, placed on a sounder basis. Since 
the classical work of Pasteur, the sciences of bac¬ 
teriology and protozoology have established the 
causes of the principal diseases to which silkworms 
are susceptible (e.g., pebrine, due to the protozoon 
Nosema bombycis\ nuscardine, due to a strain of 
Botrytis; grasserie. due to virus (polyhedral 
grains); and the infectious dysenteries, which 
include flacherie. due to bacterial and/or virus 
infection. This was possibly the earliest appli¬ 
cation of science to sericulture and this applica¬ 
tion has been extended into other aspects of seri¬ 
culture during the past few decades. 

Sericulture 

The silk industry is based mainly on the 
cultivated Bombyx rnori (sub-family Bombycidoe: 
family Bambycidee) and various types of B. more 
have been developed in different countries. The 
races of B. mori grown in Japan are maiuly 
divoltine, whilst in Europe and the Near East the 
races are mainly monovoltine. In India and China 
reproduction is practically continuous and the 
races are thus polyvoltine. During the past twenty 
years or so, methods of controlling the reproduc¬ 
tive cycle have been developed and will prove a 
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ble factor in the future of sericulture. One 
consideration in the cultivation of B. mori 
strains is the supply of adequate amounts of mul¬ 
berry {Morus) leaves. Various types of Aforwi* have 
been developed and the agricultural problems re¬ 
lated to the production of a rapid-growing and 
prolific bush-type of Morus have been success¬ 
fully studied. Recent work has included a study 
of the effect of supplementary foods in the feed¬ 
ing of silkworms and has indicated that the mul¬ 
berry leaf is the most suitable food for 
Bombyx mori and that the leaves of the white 
mulberry (Morus alba) are superior to those of 
the black mulberry (Morus nigra). The biological 
characteristics of the silkworm have been 
examined and useful modifications achieved ; thus, 
the Japanese have recently evolved a thrce-moult 
silkworm that produces a fine, even filament. 

Of major importance has been the develop¬ 
ment in the methods and apparatus of the filature. 
Such a development has been especially evident in 
Japan which, during the past century, took the 
leading position in sericultural production. During 
the period 1934-38, the average yearly production 
of raw sUk in the world was about 144 million 
lbs., of which Japan produced about 95 million 
lbs. and China about 22 million lbs. The Japa¬ 
nese production was achieved by means of 2,660 
steam filatures and more than 40,000 zaguri (the 
equivalent of the charka), whilst the mulberry 
plantations exceeded 1,400,000 acres. 

The World War of 1939-45, whilst resulting 
in a decrease in silk production (which decreased 
from a yearly average production of 146 million 
lbs. during 1929-33 to one of about 44 million 
lbs. for the period 1941-46), stimulated the produc¬ 
tion of silk in India and had a marked effect on 
the replacement of the charka by the steam filature. 
At the beginning of the war, Indian silk production 
was only H million lbs. against a consumption 
of 10 million lbs. The increase in sericulture is 
indicated by the following figures for the acreage 
of mulberry cultivation. 


1938-39 1939-40 1945-46 

Mysore . 27,187 30,000 78,000 

Madras. 5,725 5,720 18,026 

Bengal ... (Not available) 8,893 15,516 

The corresponding increase in the number of 
steam filature basins is shown by the following 
figures. 

1939- 40 1,291 1942-43 ... 1,721 

1940- 41 ... 1,361 1943-44 ... 4.059 

1941- 42 ... 1.476 1944-45 ... 4,639 

Sericulture has always been of importance in the 
economy of India. The work of Thomas Wardlc 
some eighty years or so ago on the tussar silks 
of India focussed attention on one of its more 
interesting aspects and Indian wild silks have 
been an outstanding source of the raw material 
of the spun-silk industry. In India, the spim-silk 
industry (which, as far as available records show, 
was first started at Galgate in England in 1792 or 
1793) was developed by the Mysore Spun Silk 
Mills at Channapatna. 

The Silk Industry 

The development of the silk industry over 
the past century is probably best exemplified by 
that obtaining in England. The beginning of this 
period was attended by the growing use of the 
power loom and the introduction of multi-shuttle 
looms, high-speed warping and beaming mills, 
automatic pimers. and uptwisters working at high 
spindle sp^s. The flat and circular knitting 
machine, representing the acme of mechanical in¬ 
genuity, and the high-speed warp knitting frame 
have been invented and developed. The ever- 
increasing pace of advance will be appreciated 
when it is realised that just over a century ago, in 
1831. winding was carried out from swifts on to 
bobbins driven by a pulley arrangement actuated 
by hand, whilst throwing was performed on a 
throwing mill, which contained 13 spindles, was 
furnished with bobbins fitted with a wire flyer, 
and was driven by hand, or sometimes by water 
or horse power. 


The beginning of this period was also marked 
by the introduction of silk combing and other silk- 
spinning machinery. Tussar silk appears to have 
been used for the first time as waste silk during 
1880 or 1881. The wild silks, which had been 
used indigenously in China. India, and other 
Eastern countries for many centuries, were applied 
to the spun-silk industry mainly through the acti¬ 
vities of Lord Lister and Sir Thomas Wardlc. 
The discovery of hydrogen peroxide by Thdnard 
in 1818 provided a means of bleaching the tussar 
silks, whilst the development of the dyeing and 
textile finishing industries oontributed to the 
beauty and perfection achieved by the modem 
silk fabric. Here again, comparison of the posi¬ 
tion at the beginning of the past century with that 
of to-day is of interest. In the middle of the 
nineteenth century, dyeing apparatus was con¬ 
fined to wooden or copper becks, whilst the dyes 
available were limited to mineral pigments and 
a few vegetable and animal matters of restricted 
colour range. To-day, winches, jigs, and hank¬ 
dyeing machines, mainly of stainless steel, arc 
available, whilst an immense variety of dyes, which 
started with the discovery of a violet colouring 
matter by Perkin in 1856, have contributed to the 
dyer’s art. It is of interest to note that, despite 
the immense increase in available synthetic dye¬ 
stuffs, the use of logwood extracts with an iron 
mordant gives a black dyeing on silk that is not 
equalled in colour or fastness by any synthetic 
colouring matter. 

Research 

The silk fibre, either as a natural filament or 
as a protein substance, has been of growing inter¬ 
est to the scientist during the |»st century and. 
during the second half of this period, starting with 
the classical researches of Fischer in 1903-10, the 
chemical, physical, and textile properties of silk 
have been cxtcnavely studied by scientists in many 
countries. Early wc«*k, especially related to seri¬ 
culture, emanated from the Silk Laboratory at 
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and the Experimental Station for Silk at 
whilst, more recently (since 1936),' silk 
research has been actively pursued in England at 
the Shirley Institute, where it forms an integral 
concern of the British Cotton Industry Research 
Association. The main physical properties, e.g., 
density, optical behaviour, and tensile, swelling, 
and electrical properties have been accurately 
determined. The moisture regain, both for absorp¬ 
tion and desorption systems, have been measured. 
A fluidity method, based on the use of cupri- 
ethylenediamine, has been developed and applied 
to both technical and academic problems. Silk 
fibroin has been converted into a water-soluble 
form and this and related work has contributed to 
the present knowledge of proteins and the recent 
appreciation of the inter-relationships between the 
fibrous and crystalline (globular) forms of protein 
substances. The fine structure of the silk filament 
has been largely elucidated by X-ray and electron 
microscopy. The chemical nature of fibroin has 
been established and to-day approximately 98 per 
cent, of its constituent amino-acids have been iden¬ 
tified, as shown in the following table; these 
values are mainly based on data found by 
workers at the Silk Section of the Shirley Institute. 

Analytical Data for Silk Fibroin 



Gm. of amino- 

Gm. of anhydro- 

Amino-Acid 

acid per 100 

residue per 100 


gm. of protein 

gm. of protein 

Glycine 

41.2 

31.4 

Alanine 

33.0 

26.3 

Serine 

16.2 

13.4 

Threonine ... 

1.57 

1.33 

Aspartic acid 

2.75 

2.38 

Glutamic acid 

2.15 

1.89 

Tyrosine 

11.4 

10.3 

Valine 

3.6 

3.05 

Phenylalanine 

3.36 

2.99 

Leucine 

0.9 

0.78 

M’o Leucine ... 

1.1 

0.95 

Tryptophan ... 

0.65 

0.49 

Proline 

0.7 

0.59 

Histidine 

0.4 

0.35 


Amino-Acid 

Lysine 

Arginine 

[Amide- 

nitrogen] 

Total 


Crm. of amino- 
acid per 100 
gm. of protein 

0.7 

1.1 

[Trace to nil] 
120.78 


Gm. of anhydro- 
residue per 100 
gm. of protein 

0,61 

0.98 

[-] 


97.79 


Research has been actively pursued for many 
years in Japan but the results have not been made 
generally available to outside countries; there are 
recent signs, however, of an increased activity in 
this direction and of a wider dissemination Of 
scientific observations. It is of interest to note the 
application of scientific methods to sericulture as 
exemplified by the work of Gallese (Italy) on the 
use of high-frequency (dielectric) radiation for the 
stifling of cocoons. 

The Future of Silk 

Notwithstanding the advent of the many new 
fibres produced by regeneration of cellulose or by 
purely synthetic processes, it can be asserted that 
none equals, let alone surpasses, the silk filament 
in its capacity to afford fabrics that have such an 
aesthetic and utilitarian appeal to the wearer. The 
competition from other fibres, especially nylon and 
other synthetic products, is to-day threatening to 
displace, if not largely eliminate, silk from the tex¬ 
tile field. This is partly due to certain properties 
of the synthetic fibre, such as resistance to abra¬ 
sion and tensile strength, by virtue of which the 
synthetic fibre gives better service with certain 
garments (e.g., nylon hosiery), but other, and 
probably more important, causes are {a) the un¬ 
familiarity. due to the war. of the younger gene¬ 
ration with silk materials and (h) the scarcity and 
high price of siUc goods in the non-producing 
countries. The production of silk, despite its be¬ 
ing less than 1 per cent, of the world production 
of textile fibres, is essentially an industry concerned 
with small units and its labour requirements arc 
high. During the past few decades, the standard 
of living in the sericultural countries has generally 
improved and this has had a significant effect on 


the economics of silk production. To-day, Japai 
is striving to reorganize its silk industry so as to 
attain the pre-war level; cocoon production during 
1952 was about 10 per cent, greater than that in 
1951, and attention is being given to the develop¬ 
ment of automatic reeling machines. There is 
little doubt that, given adequate support, the silk 
industry in Qiina could be restored to its former 
position. In this reconstructive process. India 
could play a leading part by intensive cultivation 
of mulberry plants, improvements in the 
production of eggs, supersession of the charka 
by the steam filature, and increased scien¬ 
tific control; these and other recommen¬ 
dations were advanced by the Silk Panel 
of the Government of India (Simla, 1947). 
The obvious keynote is greatly increased efficiency 
in sericulture by improvements in methods and 
machinery. Competition by other fibres. pQwerful 
to-day. will be even stronger in the future and the 
endeavour of all those concerned with sericulture 
and silk manufacture should be the maintenance 
of those qualities for which silk is rightly esteemed 
and to bring silk within reach of the modest 
purse. 

A further, and more speculative, considera¬ 
tion is the possibility of regenerating cocoon silk 
so as to afford a filament of greater regularity, to 
avoid the formation of waste, and to reduce con¬ 
siderably the labour demands associated with fila¬ 
ture reeling. Up to the present time, fibres pro¬ 
duced by regeneration of silk fibroin have not been 
satisfactory in tensile properties but there are rea¬ 
sonable grounds, based on the unique properties 
of fibroin, for the contention that regeneration of 
a suitable filament is a more promising possibility 
than obtains with other proteins such as casein 
or soya-bean protein. 

The modem tendency is towards the mass 
production of fibres that, although possessing many 
useful properties, are lacking in the attributes of 
the natural fibres. The replacement of silk by the 
synthetic fibre would leave a gap in our range of 
textile materials that would be difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to fill. 
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100 Years’ Progress in Jute and 
Linen Manufacture 


By S. a. G. CALDWELL, f.tj. 


JT is an interesting fact that India’s two major 

textile industries—cotton and jute manufac¬ 
tures—so diverse in the nature and general end- 
use of their products—celebrate their centenary 
almost simultaneously. While the hand spinning 
and weaving of jute had been carried on for cen¬ 
turies, and raw fibre exports were increasing 
rapidly in volume from the second decade of the 
nineteenth century, the first shipment of power- 
driven machinery intended to process this mate¬ 
rial on factory lines arrived in India towards the 
end of 1854. Early in the following year George 
Ackland erected mill buildings at Richra. the 
machinery was installed, and the first Indian 
machine jute spinning mill began production with 
an output capacity of eight tons per day. 

For twenty years prior to the introduction of 
machine spinning into India Dundee linen manu¬ 
facturers had been experimenting with jute fibre. 
During this period they had successfully 
solved the special problems incidental to 
its manipulation and had devised a suit¬ 
able range of machinery for processing 
it. based on that employed for the preparation 
and spinning of flax. The initial installation at 
Richra comprised a teaser, finisher cards, drawing 
frames, eight-inch rovings and five-inch pitch 
spinning frames. No intermediate cards were 
employed, the teased tow being fed direct to the 
finisher card. The yarn produced was woven into 
cloth on handlooms. It was not until 1859 that 
the first power-looms for making jute cloth began 
production. 


During the succeeding decade there was rapid 
expansion in the number of jute manufacturing 
concerns to meet the growing demand for bags 
and wrappings for domestic and overseas markets. 
The type of equipment installed did not differ 
materially from that chosen by Ackland for his 
pioneer concern. The steadily growing demand 
and the expanding range of products called for 
changes in manufacturing practice which, at this 
stage, were evidenced by modifications of the 
existing equipment, particularly that used for 
opening and carding the material and by the 
application of batching liquid to extend the spin¬ 
ning range. 

The preliminary softening processes have an 
important bearing on performance in subsequent 
manufacturing processes. Consequently, as the 
demand for finer yam counts increa.sed this was 
largely met by better softening methods. Horizon¬ 
tal multiple roller machines were increased from 
32-pair to 72-pair capacity. 

Whale and seal oils were the principal batch¬ 
ing liquids used in the early years of mill produc¬ 
tion. Gradually mineral oil was introduced in 
conjunction with one, or both animal oils, mainly 
with the object of reducing the cost of the batch¬ 
ing liquid. More recent practice favours the use 
of emulsion, which is claimed to produce a softer 
fibre with better spinning performance. 

Early recognition of the fact that the founda¬ 
tions of spinning performance are laid in the card¬ 
ing department is evidenced by the change-over 
from single to double carding, using a breaker 
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specifications and layouts, plant reorganisation, process 
costing and valuation work in various sections of the 
textile industry in England and abroad. 

For over quarter of a century Mr. Caldwell has been a 
regular contributor to various British and ovtrseas textile 
journal's on all matters relating to the processing of 
flax. Jute, hemp and rayon staple. He has published two 
books, y The Preparation and Spinning of Flax Fibre 
(1930), and “ Rayon Staple Spinning^' (1953)- He was 
for many years examiner in flax spinning to the City 
and Guilds of Eondon Institute, 
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which the material is delivered to a 
card of greater roller capacity. For the 
preparation of finer counts an intermediate card 
also was frequently used. 


Com^tition from Rival Textiles 
Increasing competition of rival textiles, paper 
and other substitutes in spheres in which jute pro¬ 
ducts formerly enjoyed a virtual monopoly, and 
rising labour costs, emphasized the need for eco¬ 
nomy in manufacturing cost. This has been re¬ 
sponsible for the evolution of the modern system 
of jute preparation, which dispenses with the 
horizontal multiple roller softener and the double 
or treble carding process, substituting instead a 
Goods type combined spreader and softener with 
sliver roll delivery, followed by a single carding 
operation on a combined breaker finisher card. 

^ The merits of this system of sliver formation 
include a substantial reduction in labour, capital 
and maintenance costs. 

Drawing and Doublii^ Operations 
Drawing and doubling operations constitute 
an essential intermediate stage in yam production. 
The design and performance of the machines used 
for this purpose have undergone revolutionary 
changes during the last century. In the older 
drawing frames the draft control mechanism was 
mostly of the push bar type. Application of the 
single thread screw principle of gill bar operation 
was limited owing to low operational speeds. With 
the advent of the double thread screw the princi¬ 
ple was generally adopted on both drawings and 
rovings. The introduction of the Eves high speed 
push bar drawing, with its combined merit of high 
operational speed and effective fibre control, has 
permitted further economies in manufacturing cost. 
The recent introduction of triple thread screw 
gill drawings, with an output capacity approach¬ 
ing high speed push bar frames, marks a further 
forward step in machine design. 


The development of sliver spinning in recent 
years permits further substantial economies in yam 
production costs without detriment to quality of 
product. Cans of sliver from the finisher drawing 


are used to supply single-sided spinning frames. 
The material is crimped as it leaves the delivery 
rollers of the drawing frame, this increasing the 
effective strength of the sliver and reducing the 
number of end breakages at the back of the spin¬ 
ning frame. 

Improvement in Spinning 

Yam production on the old type spinning 
frame was a costly operation owing to limitations 
imposed on spindle speeds by having the flyer 
mounted at the upper extremity, where the 
spinning package was also located, both these 
tending to throw the spindle off balance and caus¬ 
ing undue vibration at high speeds. The introduc¬ 
tion of the dead spindle and overhung flyer a 
quarter of a century ago effected substantial 
economies in production cost by permitting con¬ 
siderably higher speeds, the production of larger 
yam packages and—more important still—appli¬ 
cation of automatic doffing mechanism with a 
considerable saving in the labour force required 
in this department. 

Fibre control in drafting was for long a com¬ 
promise between rove twist and appropriate set¬ 
tings of breast plate and guide rods. The intro¬ 
duction of slip draft mechanism in recent years 
offers a more positive means of fibre control and 
permits the use of longer spinning drafts. 

Automatic Weaving 

With the advent of the automatic loom in the 
early years of the present century many progres¬ 
sive firms experimented with its application to 
jute manufacture. Little success was achieved 
until in recent years the increasing emphasis on 
yam preparation offered a solution to the problem. 
The number of automatic looms now being in¬ 
stalled in the industry is increasing rapidly. 

As a very large percentage of jute cloth is 
made up into bags, the weaving of cloth in open 
width entails considerable expense in making up, 
and the product is less serviceable than that made 
from tubular fabrics. This fact and the urgent 
need to lower manufacturing costs have given im¬ 
petus to the development of the circular loom. 


At least two different models are now in produc¬ 
tion for jute weaving and many of these are ope¬ 
rating successfully throughout the industry. 

The prosperity of the jute trade is closely 
allied with that of world trade generally. During 
the depression of the 1930’s many firms were 
driven out of production and those that survived 
were forced to embark on extensive modernization 
schemes. These were held up by the Second 
World War, but since then they have been resum¬ 
ed. It is estimated that, since 1945, the Dundee 
section of the industry alone has spent well over 
£3,000,000 on buildings and machinery. Indian 
manufacturers have lagged behind in this respect 
and much leeway must be made up before this 
section regains its pre-war position in world 
markets. 

Flux Growing ia India 

A very large area of flax is grown annually 
in India for its seed yield, the straw with its fibre 
content being mostly allowed to go to waste. 
This constitutes a valuable by-product, although 
considerably inferior to that obtained from flax 
bred and cultivated for its fibre. With appropriate 
methods and machinery for extracting and clean¬ 
ing the fibre from linseed straw, much of this 
could be used for the manufacture of textiles. 

During the last fifty years experiments have 
been carried out in various parts of the Indian 
Continent on the cultivation of flax for fibre using 
European, acclimatised and ordinary Indian seed, 
modem methods of retting and scutching being 
employed to extract the fibre. The results achiev¬ 
ed have been variable but they have shown that, 
with suitable conditions of cultivation and growth, 
fibre can be produced equal in quality to low and 
medium grade Courtrai material. During the 
inter-war years the writer processed Indian-grown 
flax to wet spun yams in the count range 25-40. 

While the best fibre flax crops are grown in 
temperate climates where a fair amount of mois¬ 
ture can be depended on during the growing sea¬ 
son, methods of atmospheric temperature and 
humidity control have successfully extended the 
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(ufacturc of linen to all climates, so that with 
‘0|»‘iate raw materials high class linen fabrics 
can be made as successfully in tropical climates 
as at the seaboards of temperate countries. 

The development, by selection and breeding, 
of improved strains of flax with high fibre yield 
and superior spinning quality, which has been 
carried on continually in the main producing cen¬ 
tres in Europe, has contributed materially to the 
economic well-being of the industry. Tests car¬ 
ried out with some of the newer varieties show a 
fibre yield approximately 50 per cent, above that 
of the ordinary conunercial strains. 

With this improvement in fibre yield new 
methods for processing the straw have also been 
developed. Normal practice in harvesting the 
fibre flax crop is by pulling. Until shortly before 
the Second World War this was effected entirely 
by hand, involving considerable labour and 
expense. The advent of the mechanical puller 
has effected substantial economies in this depart¬ 
ment and has solved the problem of large-scale 
production in areas where labour is scarce, or 
climatic conditions require rapid harvesting. 

Methods of Flax Extraction 

Traditional methods of fibre extraction which 
had been followed for thousands of years have 
undergone revolutionary changes since the begin¬ 
ning of the present century. While pond, river 
and dew ratting are still extensively practised, the 
demands of modem industry for raw material 
less variable in quality than is obtainable by these 
methods, and the impossibility of dealing with a 
large bulk of straw in this way at centralized pro¬ 
cessing stations has led to the establishment of 
tank retting, in which the material is processed 
under positively controlled conditions so that it is 
possible to sp^ up the physical, chemical and 
biological actions incidental to retting, and so 
reduce the time very considerably. 

Until the development of the turbine scutcher 
during the inter-war years the method of fibre 
extraction had undergone little change since the 
earliest days of the industry, except that power- 


driven revolving scutching blades had succeeded 
the old hand-operated ones. The revolving blades 
of the turbine scutcher exert a scraping, rather 
than a beating, action. In consequence the fibre 
system as arranged in the plant stem is more or 
less intact in the scutched material, which is pro¬ 
cessed with less waste in subsequent manufactur¬ 
ing operations. 

The processing of unretted straw to extract 
the fibre, and the modified practice necessary for 
spinning the latter, which were developed during 
the war, have since become established practice 
in some linen manufacturing centres, where they 
arc claimed to permit a greater measure of stan¬ 
dardization in manufacturing practice. With this 
system of production the scutched fibre contains 
a relatively high percentage of extraneous matter 
which must be eliminated by treating the material 
at some stage prior to spinning. 

The Hackling Machine 

The inventive genius of Combe and Ardell 
established the hackling machine in its present 
form about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Since then it has been the object of many refine¬ 
ments intended to improve the quality and yield 
of dressed fibre, and to reduce manufacturing costs 
by eliminating manual labour. Extension of the 
tool capacity from 8-10 to 20-24 has been effec¬ 
tive in improving quality and yield. The intro¬ 
duction of automatic holder screwing and changing 
mechanism about the beginning of the present 
century resulted in improved performance, while 
also effecting a reduction of approximately 75 per 
cent, in direct labour costs. The subsequent 
development of the automatic ending sections and 
of the automatic spreader, both of which work 
in conjunction with the hackling machine, have 
permitted further substantial economies in manu¬ 
facturing cost. 

Drawing Frame 

The Eves high speed push bar drawing 
frame, already referred to, is undoubtedly one 
of the most outstanding developments in flax pro¬ 
cessing machinery design during the century. It 


combines the merits of greatly increased produc¬ 
tive capacity^ over the standard screw gill machine, 
with lower maintenance costs and smaller floor 
space requirements. While originally designed 
for processing flax tow material it has since been 
developed with equal success as a line drawing 
frame. During the present century the perform¬ 
ance of screw gill drawings has been greatly im¬ 
proved and the use of can packing mechanism 
on all drawing frames has resulted in greater all¬ 
round efficiency as well as reducing direct labour 
costs in the preparing department. 

While the flax dry spinning frame lent itself 
readily to the application of automatic doffing 
mechanism, until within the last two decades the 
positive spindle flyer frame was the standard unit 
for wet spun yam production, defying all efforts 
to improve it and remaining substantiaUy un¬ 
changed during its century of service. The intro¬ 
duction, within recent years, of the automatically 
doffed overhung flyer frame and of the principle 
of ring spinning for the production of wet spun 
yams has effected substantial economies in the 
cost of manufacture, directly by reducing doffing 
costs, and indirectly through the advantages re¬ 
sulting from large size yam packages. 

Warp and weft preparation machinery and 
looms used for weaving linen fabrics do not differ 
in principle from those used in cotton manufac¬ 
ture, minor modifications only being necessary to 
suit the different yam characteristics, the most 
notable being the low elasticity factor. Because 
of this the industry has been slow to adopt the 
automatic loom. The disappointing results achiev¬ 
ed in early experiments convinced many manu¬ 
facturers that the automatic loom was unsuitable 
for linen weaving. Recent improvements in yarn 
winding and beaming equipment, together with 
recognition of the importance of correctly wound 
and tensioned warp beams and weft packages to 
loom performance have resolved the difficulties 
incidental to weaving linen on automatic looms 
and these now represent a substantial percentage 
of the total number of looms in production in 
the industry. 
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IT. G. MACMILLAN, Ph.D. {Aberdeen), 

PkD, {Cantab), F,R.LC,, F.T.L, entered the textile 
industry w 1931 as chief chemist to a large firm of 
bleachers, djers, finishers, and dry cleaners in ^gland and 
served in that capacity for a period of six years. J/r 193 7 iv 
was appointed chief chemist to the Indian Jute Mills 
Association, Calcutta, and came out to India in June of 
that year to establish a research department for the 
Calcutta jute industry. The research department 
continued to function until 1943 , ^'hen it was reorganised 
into the Indian Jute Mills Association Research Institute, 
a private non-profit making company repstered under 
the Indian Companies Act. 

The new laboratories of the Institute, of which Dr. 
Macmillan is the present Bjssearcb Director, have recently 
been constructed at Behala on the outskirts of Calcutta, 
and were officially opened ly the Prime Minister of India 
in Januaty 1952. These modem and well-eqmpped 
laboratories are the official research and development 
organisation of the Calcutta jute industry. 

Dr. Macmillan who is also a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of Chemistry (F.R.I.C.) and Fellow of the 
Textile Institute (F.T.L) is the author of over 50 
scientific and technical papers and has always taken a keen 
interest in the scientific and textile societies of India. He 
has also been closely associated with the Indian Standards 
Institution in its work, having served on numerous 
committees and sub-committees. He was responsible 
for the recently fotmded Calcutta section of the Textile 
Institute of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, of which 
he is the present chairman. 


Fifty Years of Jute Research in India 


By W. G. MACMILLAN, b.sc., ph.D. (cantab.), f.r.i.c, f.t.i. 
Indian Jute Mills Association Research Institute, Calcutta. 


'J'HE early researches conducted on jute in 
India appear to have been mainly concerned 
with the agricultural aspects. In 1907, R. S. Finlow 
was appointed as Fibre Expert to the Department 
of Agriculture. Bengal, and a small fibre section 
with an annual expenditure of around Rs. 20.000 
was established at Dacca in that year. This Fibre 
Section concerned itself chiefly with the develop¬ 
ment and introduction of high-yielding jute seeds 
but, in addition, other lines of pure research relat¬ 
ing to studies of the incidence and inheritance of 
chlorosis by hybridization of chlorotic and non- 
chlorotic types were studied. Finlow’s work on 
heart damage and retting problems also received 
wide attention and during the 1914-18 war a pro¬ 
ject was tried out at Kumarikhatta in Assam on 
artificial extraction of the fibre but was not eco¬ 
nomically successful. The research work con¬ 
ducted by the Dacca Fibre Laboratories repre¬ 
sented the only research of any importance con¬ 
ducted in India up to the late 1920’s when Prof. 
Chowdhury of Dacca University turned his atten¬ 
tion towards investigations into the chemical com¬ 
position of jute. Between 1928 and 1936 a series 
of important papers were published by Chow¬ 
dhury and his associates and, although some of the 
conclusions drawn in these papers have since had 
to be modified in the light of more recent research 
work, they can be regarded as representing the 
foundation-stone of Indian research into the 
chemistry and chemical composition of jute fibre. 
The establishment of planned and organized re¬ 
search in jute did not, however, take place until 


the years 1935-37 when two important steps were 
taken, one by the Government of India and the 
other by the Calcutta jute industry itself. 

Indian Central Jnte Committee 

In May 1936, there came into being, as the 
result of a Government of India resolution, the 
Indian Central Jute Committee with finances pro¬ 
vided out of central revenue funds. The Com¬ 
mittee started to function in 1937 and the activi¬ 
ties of the organization were divided into three 
sections dealing with agricultural research, tech¬ 
nological research, and economic research, each 
section being in charge of a Director responsible 
through the appropriate sectional sub-committee 
to the main Committee. The Agricultural 
Research Laboratories of the Committee were ori¬ 
ginally situated at Dacca but after the partition 
of India in 1947, the Committee’s organizations 
in Pakistan were wound-up on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Government of India. It is satisfac¬ 
tory to record, however, that after many difficul¬ 
ties and inconveniences, the foundation-stone of 
the New Jute Agricultural Research Institute of 
the Conunittee, situated at Barrackpore, some 
eighteen miles from Calcutta, was officially laid 
on the 9th February. 1953. The Technological 
Research Laboratories of the Committee, which 
includes a fibre processing section, are located at 
Tollygunge on the outskirts of Calcutta, while the 
Economic and Publicity Sections are housed at 
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the Committee’s headquarters, centrally situated 
in the dty of Calcutta. 

Indian Jute Mills Association 

Approximately at the same time, the Calcutta 
jute industry, as represented by the Indian Jute 
Mills Association, had given consideration to the 
establishment of a research organization and, as 
the result of a detailed survey of the industry and 
recommendations made by the late Dr. S. G. 
Barker in 1935, a research department for the 
industry was established at Cakhtta in 1937. In 
1943, the Research Department was reorganized 
and registered as a private company under the 
Indian Companies Act (1913) and into it the 
former Research Department was absorbed. The 
new laboratories of the Indian Jute Mills Asso¬ 
ciation Research Institute, more popularly known 
as I.J.M.A.R.I., are located at Behala, approxi¬ 
mately four and a half miles from the city cmttie 
and were officially opened by the Prime Minister 
of India in January 1952. The new Institute, 
which comprises seventeen individual laboratories, 
is divided into four main sections, namely. Physics 
and Physical Chemistry (including Textile Test¬ 
ing). Chemistry and Chemical Processing (includ¬ 
ing Analytical), Microbiology and Biochemistry 


Indian Jut* Mills Association Research Institute, Calcutta 

(including Fibre Microscopy) and General Textile 
Technology. A Technical Service Section is also 
maintained and a number technical liaison 
officers provide the chief aMans of contact bet¬ 
ween the Institute and its member-mills on prac¬ 
tical work relating to mill processes. The func¬ 
tional activities of the Institute are divided into 
six groups dealing with Fundamental Research. 
Application Research, Development Projects. 
Quality Control and Standardization, Technical 
Service and Information. 

During the late war a great impetus was 
given to research directed towards essentially 
practical objectives and resulted in many large- 
scale developments to meet service and dvilian 
requirements, the production value of which ex¬ 
ceeded 15 crores of rupees. On the other hand, 
the trend of research since 1945 has been mainly 
directed towards more fundamental studies but a 
number of projMts of considerable practical use 
and commercial value have been carried out by 
the industry, and results from some of these pro¬ 
jects have already started to materialize. Still 
more recently there has been a swing towards 
studies in methods of quality control, standardiza¬ 
tion of mill process operations on a technically 
effident aud economically sound basis and the 




peifmmaiioe evahiatirm oi manufactured jute 
goods. 


An indication of the progress made in jute 
research can be obtained from the extensive list 
of sdentific and technical papers which have been 
published in recent years and. since it is quite 
impossible to review these and other contribu¬ 
tions within the scope of a single short article, 
only brief references to some of the more impor¬ 
tant researches have been given. 

AgricuHmal Rcscardi 

The present drive towards self-sufficiency of 
the raw material in India and towards improving 
the quality of Indian jute has given a particalar 
focus on the work of the agricultural scientists 
and commendable progress has been recorded. 
The evolution of a number of high-yielding jute 
strains and the possibility of growing jute as a 
row crop against the usual method of sowing 
broadcast has been estaUisbed beyond doubt. 
Row cropi^g eliminates wastage in seed rates, 
ensures uniformity in plant spacing and {tot 
growth, is claimed to r^uce the cost of fnoduc- 
tion by 20-30 per cent, and increases the fibre 
yield by five to seven maunds per acre over broad¬ 
cast. Double-cropping experiments on single- 
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)pped aman lands with jute as. the first addi¬ 
tional crop and paddy as t^ second have been a 
remarkable success. Instead of exhausting the 
soil by raising jute it has been found possible, 
with adequate cropping and manurial practice, to 
maintain or vastly improve paddy yields in a 
double-cropping programme which, besides giv¬ 
ing two crops (jute and paddy), ensures some 
r^um from jute in the event of the paddy crop 
fa iling on account of unfavourable climatic con¬ 
ditions. Corchorus capsularis (white jute) has 
been found more suitable than the Olirorius 
variety (tossa jute) as the first additional crop in 
double or triple-cropping programmes, because it 
can better withstand drought and water-logging 
conditions. Manurial experiments have indicated 
that the application of 20-40 lbs. nitrogen per 
acre has increased the yield of jute by 30-200 per 
cent and the application of potash to the soil has 
been found to increase the resistance of jute to 
certain diseases. Studies on the retting of jute 
have yielded information likely to be of consider¬ 
able practical value, effective control and remedial 
measures have been put forward to reduce the 
rfamftgft caused by jute pests and diseases whidi 
result in an average loss of 10 per cent, in fibre 
output per annum. One of the next and most 
important steps would seem to be. to have these 
results suitably conveyed to the cultivator so that 
they can be put into practice on a large scale in 
the jute-growing areas. 

Sdeatific Reaearch 

S citmtific research in jute has been extensive 
in the past decade and many useful contributions 
have been made to the chemistry, physics Md 
microbiology of jute. The chemical composition 
of jute is extremely complicated but. as know¬ 
ledge stands at present, it can be regarded as con¬ 
sisting essentially of total polysaccharide or holo- 
cellulose (86-88 per cent.) and lignin (12-14 per 
cent.), the jute holocellulose being made up from 
true or alpha-cellulose (58-63 per cent.) and hemi- 
ccllulose (25-28 per cent.) The hcmiccllulose 
fraction is a complicated mixture composed of 
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Chemical analysis of jute fibre 


Fig. 1. Structural unit of cellulose 

pentosan (xylan: 10-14 per cent.), hexosan 
(polyoses: 4-7 per cent), polyuronide (4-5 per 
cent.) and acetyl content (3.2-3.5 per cent). Re¬ 
cent work involving one of the latest analytical 
techniques, namely, paper chromotography, has 
assisted in still further elucidating the chemical 
components of jute fibre. The results of this 
work have indicated that hemicellulose is com¬ 
posed of xylose, arabinose. rhamnose. galaaose 
and methyl glucuronic acid, whereas jute alpha- 
cellulose is mainly glucose in close association 
with small amoimts of xylose and arabinose. It 
has been further conclud^ that jute fibre is made 
up of chains of alpha-cellulose, pentosans, poly¬ 
uronides. and hexosans running mote or less in 
the direction of the fibre axis and the stabilization 
of these chains is made possible by the presence 
of innumerable hydrogen bonds and different 
types of linkages. 

The main structural unit of jute, as in plant 
materials generally, is cellulose which occurs in 
the form of a macromolecule consisting of a large 
number of beta-glucose anhydride residues con¬ 
densed by means of 1-4 primary valence linkage 
through an oxygen bridge: the terminal carbinol 


CBLL0BI03E RBSIDinS • REPEAT UNIT OF CSLlULOaE 


groups alternate throughout the chain so that th 
repeating unit is cellobiose as illustrated in Fig. 1. 
The average number of glucose residues or degree 
of polymerization (DJP.) varies over a considerable 
range according to the source of cellulose, and 
for jute is approximately 2.000. In addition to 
these main components of jute, there are present, 
in small amounts, natural fats and waxes (0.4-0.8 
per cent.), pectin (0.2-0.5 per cent.) and nitrogen 
(0.14-0.37 per cent.), mineral matter in the form 
of ash. along with still smaller quantities of tan¬ 
nins, pigmenting substances and vitamins. Frac¬ 
tions of polyuronides and lignin appear to be 
attached to one another by means of ester link¬ 
ages and the existence of an ester of acetic add 
with the hydrogen group of the carbo-hydrate 
fraction has been established. Jute is more sensi¬ 
tive to the action of alkalis than to the action of 
adds and this effect is attributed to the solubility 
action of alkalis on the hemicellulose in which 
caustic soda, even at low concentration, can hydro¬ 
lyse the ester Unkages with a resulting decrease in 
rigidity or stiffness, thus rendering the fibre soft 
and pliable. At high alkali concentrations a wool- 
lenising effect can be produced. The ydlow or 
brown colour which develops in jute on exposure 
to light has been attributed to the possible form¬ 
ation of compounds of the quinonoid t3rpe and 
the effect can be inhibited by reacting jute with 
certain reagents which block the light sensitive 
lignin hydroxyl groups and results in a sun-fast 
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which has the additional properties of 
—^— moisture absorption and increased resist¬ 
ance to attack by micro-organisms. 

The minor constituents are also not without 
their importance. The natural fats and waxes 
are responsible for the characteristic odour of 
jute and have to be removed if an odour-free jute 
is to be obtained. The amount of pectin present 
provides an indication of the degree of retting and 
the tannin substances can combine with iron 
salts either from the soil or retting water result¬ 
ing in the grey colour which is characteristic of 
daisee or shamla jute. Five vitamins have been 
identified in the water extract of jute fibre, 
namely, thiamin, riboflavin, pantothenic acid, 
nicotinic add and biotin. These vitamins and also 
the trace elements present are of considerable im¬ 
portance because of their stimulating action on 
certain cellulose-decomposing fungi and thus also 
on the deterioration of jute materials by the 
action of micro-organisms. As with other vege¬ 
table fibres, the main structural unit of jute is 
cellulose but the non-ceUulosic substances such 
as hemicelluloses and lignin play an important 
part in determining the chemical, physical and 
microbiological properties of the fibre. 

Recent research work in physics has been 
chiefly directed towards the acquisition of basic 
data on the mechanical, capillary, colloidal and 
surface properties of jute fibre along with other 
miscellaneous properties such as electrical and 
thermal conductivity and the measurement of 
colour and lustre. The behaviour of jute fibre has 
also been studied under varying conditions of mois¬ 
ture absorption, swelling and deformation and 
relevant fibre properties that have been measured 
include fineness, cross-sectional shape, tensile 
strength, extensibility, swelling, density and water 
absorption. X-ray methods have been employed 
for examination of the ultimate structural units 
upon which the characteristic fibre properties are 
dependent. Extensive investigations have been 
conducted into the structure of jute and the roles 


which the lignin-hemicellulose complex and other 
non-cellulosic constituents play in certain re¬ 
actions of jute based mainly on swelling measure¬ 
ments, staining of cross-sections and X-ray 
diagrams taken with monochromatic radiation on 
a series of fibres of increasing degree of purifi¬ 
cation. It has been indicated from these experi¬ 
ments that the lignin in jute is not uniformly 
bound. Interpretation of swelling data of raw 
jute is complicated because of the multi-cellular 
nature of the fibre and it has been shown that, 
in water, the swelling which is greater than that 
of a pure cellulosic fibre like ramie, is dependent 
on the number of cells present. In caustic soda 
solutions of below mercerizing strength, however, 
swelling is almost independent of the number of 
cells. X-ray diffraction photographs of jute indi¬ 
cate that, like flax, the bulk of the cellulose 
crystallites is highly oriented in the direction of 
the fibre axis, llie moisture relationships of 
jute have been studied from various angles and. 
from the known average chemical composition 
of jute, it has been deduced that the high 
hygroscopidty is due almost wholly to the pre- 
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sence of polyuronide, xylan and hexosan within 
the fibre. That the lignin is appreciably inactive 
as regards moisture absorption is indicated by an 
inappreciable change in swelling behaviour after 
most of the lignin has been removed. Because 
of its pronounced inegularity in shape, practical 
difficulties are experienced in measuring the fine¬ 
ness of jute fibres by the usual microscopic and 
gravimetric methods. An easier method has 
been devised, based on the Kozeny-Carman 
equation for fluid flow through a porous bed, of 
measuring the specific surface or surface area 
per unit volume of jute. The bulk torsional 
rigidity of jute had been determined by a dynami¬ 
cal method which works on the principle of a 
rotating disc torsion pendulum and the results 
obtained by this method indicate that a sample 
of jute with a high bulk torsional rigidity tends 
to produce a yam with a lower strength and 
higher irregularity. The effect of moisture on the 
frictional properties of jute fibre has been studied 
and two linear relationships were found graphi¬ 
cally between the coefiScient of friction and the 
moisture regain, one over a low and the other 
over a high regain range. Removal of natural 
wax was found to increase friction while the addi¬ 
tion of parafiin wax reduced it. 

On the more practical side, efforts have 
been made to relate fibre properties with spinning 
quality, to study the function of oil in jute pro¬ 
cessing and to determine the most suitable condi¬ 
tions for conversion of fibre into yam and fabric. 
The problem of measuring comparatively the 
spinning quality of jute in tests which aim to spin 
the fibre to a standard grist under standard con¬ 
ditions has been investigated and a simple and 
general method of deriving the practical relation 
between strength, quality ratio (ratio of strength 
to grist for standard conditions), grist and twist 
of the yam has also been outlined. The results of 
investigations on the oUing of jute have so far 
yielded conflicting and. to some extent, contra¬ 
dictory results due most probably to the experi¬ 
ments having been conducted under practical mfll 
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^^orkiag conditions where control of the vari- 
^ «<*^bles is extremely difficult. No definite relation 
has been established between the amount of 
oil originally added and that remaining in the final 
yam but there has been found a tendency for the 
percentage loss to be fairly constant, irrespective 
of the initial weight added. Another tentative 
conclusion is that the major oil loss occurs at 
the first carding, subsequent to which the loss 
of oil is relatively small No relation appears to 
exist between oil content and yam str eng th al> 
though spinnabiUty is improved by increasing the 
oil content up to a 4 per cent, addition. Card 
wastes also tend to be higher at lower oU con¬ 
tents. The dependence of yam quality upon fibre 
length, fibre thickness, fibre strength and fibre 
to fibre coherence, cross-sectional shape and com- 
pactability. rigidity and extensibility have been 
discussed with r^erence to the Foster-Martindale 
differentiation between truly random irregularity 
and that due to the drafting waves. It has been 
shown that fibre length distribution in jute yams 
is considerably biassed towards short lengths and 
confirmed by measurement that thick places con¬ 
tain more short fibres than the main body of the 
yams. From a mathematical study of the 
strength/weight irregularity relationships for jute 
yam it has been suggested that in all practical 
ai^lications where strength is the important fac¬ 
tor, yam irregularity is best expressed as a C.V. 
of strength rather than as a C.V. of weight. A 
practical measure of minimum strength is given 
by mean strength minus three times the standard 
deviation of strength and a more regular yam 
will permit a lower average strength. 


Textile Mkrobioiogy 

Textile microbiology is a subject to which 
increasing attention has been paid by research 
workers in recent years. It is basically concerned 
with the action of micro-organisms on fibrous 
nuterials, the organisms concerned b^g chiefly 
fungi and bacteria. The practical and commercial 
importance of the subject lies chiefly in extraction 


of fibres from plants by means <rf biological 
retting operations and the prevention of dama ge 
or deterioration in textiles due to the destructive 
action of certain classes of micro-organisms. 
One of the Indian jute research organizations has 
devoted considerable time and attention to this 
subject and the research work conducted has been 
directed mainly towards studies of the decomposi¬ 
tion of jute and cellulose by fungi and bacteria, 
identification and assessment of fungal and bac¬ 
terial damage by special tests and the prevention 
of microbiological damage by suitable anti-rot 
treatments. Fungi have been found to be mote 
frequently the cause of damage to jute goods 
than other micro-organisms and extensive 
research work has been carried out on the 
identification and classification the various 
types of fungi found on jute materials. PenicU- 
lium citrinum was found to be the most common¬ 
ly occurring species in raw jute incubated in the 
shade at 80-100 per cent. R.H., growth being 
only slight at relative humidities below 85 per 
cent. In another investigation carried out on a 
wide variety of lignified fibres, two species of 
Chcetomium, one of Pemcillium and four Asp4r- 
gilli were found. A microscopical test depen^t 
on the swelling properties of jute fibre has been 
devised, which permits the quick, estimation of 
damage with small quantities of material, and a 
multiple culture test involving the use of a num¬ 
ber of selected species has been devised and 
found very useful in the evaluation of rotproof¬ 
ing treatments. It has also been established that 
so far as jute is concerned, the nature of micro¬ 
bial degradation differs considerably from that of 
cotton, which approaches a pure cellulose, and an 
important implication of this fact is, that al¬ 
though loss in strengh is due to the breakdown 
of cellulose in both cotton and jute, the non-cellu- 
losic materials present in jute have a very mar¬ 
ked effect on the decomposition of jute cellulose. 
Careful research has shown that the hemicel- 
luloses in jute are not only easily utilized as food 
by a large number Of fungi but actually facilitate 


the attack on cellulose even by fungi that do not 
normally attack pure cellulose. This effect is, 
however, largely countered by the lignin consti¬ 
tuent oi jute, which is resistant to fungi, but even 
if a small quantity of the lignin is removed as. 
for example, in bleaching operations, the mildew 
susceptibility of the fibre is markedly increased. 
Another significant difference between cotton and 
jute is, that cotton when exposed to light becomes 
more mildew-resistant due to oxidation of the 
cellulose whereas, in jute, this effect is offset by 
the formation of soluble products from the lignin, 
with the result that the fibre becomes more easily 
attacked by fungi. 

Apart from the major constituents of jute 
fibre, to which reference has already been made, 
there are also present minor constituents of 
diverse character to which little importance 
has been given until quite recently. A clue 
to their importance was furnished by the dis¬ 
covery of certain fungi which would attack cot¬ 
ton but not purified cellulose and this result was 
related to the well-known fact that some fungi 
require traces of vitamins and mineral elements 
for growth. Research work has shown that a 
water extract of jute which could only contain 
such micro-nutrients, stimulated markedly the 
growth and reproduction of many fungi on puri¬ 
fied cellulose. A large number of water-soluble 
vitamins and metallic elements have been identi¬ 
fied in jute extract and at least two cellulose de¬ 
composing fungi are known which would not 
grow without a supply of the vitamins thiamin 
(vitamin B,) and biotin respectively, while the 
fungus in the former case also requires traces of 
calcium for reproduction. A practical significance 
of this work is that water extraction or leaching 
of jute materials imparts a degree of mildew resist¬ 
ance due presumably to removal of naicro- 
nutrients which can stimulate fungal growth. 

Tedmological Research 

It is somftffiing of a truism to say that the 
results of research are of little value until they 
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put to practical or commercial use and it 
d seem fitting, therefore, to give a few brief 
references to various specific operations which 
offer opportunity for development on a large 
scale and thereby extending the uses of jute and 
jute goods. 

(1) Bleaching. —^Jute materials can be 
bleached to yield excellent creams and whites of 
attractive appearance; the main disadvantages at 
present, however, are the reduced tensile strength 
in the wet state and yellowing on exposure to 
sunlight. Improved wet tensile strength can be 
accomplished by the introduction of water- 
repellent resins and the yellowing of jute can be 
prevented by chemical modification of the fibre 
substance. 

(2) Dyeing and Priming.—3ute materials 
either in the raw or bleached state can be dyed, 
with or without modification to the dyeing opera¬ 
tions, with a wide range of colours in the different 
dyestuff groups. Similarly, attractive prints can 
be obtained by either the block, screen, or roller 
methods. The same difficulty applies, however, 
as for bleaching, namely, the change of colour on 
sun exposure. The handle and draping quality of 
dyed and printed materials can be greatly im¬ 
proved by chemical softening methods either 
alone, or in combination with different resin 
treatments. 

(3) Rotproofing. —wide range of rot- 
resistant finishes can be applied to jute goods, 
and an excellent degree of immunity can ako be 
obtained by chemical modification of the fibre. 

(4) Waterproofing.—The treatments most 
commonly applied to jute involve the use of wax/ 
stearate mixtures and “stabilized” or “vulcanized” 
rubber latex solutions, applied by coating or 
spreading methods, and stabilized wax emulsions 
or dispersions applied by immersion processes. 
The coating operations are generally used for 
heavy goods wh^ have to withstand rough 
handling and much outside exposure, whereas 


emulsion treatments are more commonly applied 
to lighter weight materials; this latter type of 
finish is water-resistant rather than waterproof. 

(5) Fireproofing. —^The fireproofing pro¬ 
cesses for jute arc mostly used on brattice cloth 
for coal mines. Various combinations of water- 
soluble salts are used, which after application to 
the material and on contact with flame or fire, 
decompose and form a foam which serves as a 
barrier between the fabric and the flame, or 
evolve incombustible gases which provide a non- 
inflammable atmosphere round the material. The 
main objection to these forms of treatment is that 
the fire-resisting salts are easily leached out with 
water and, consequently, their permanency leaves 
much to be desired. More durable methods are 
known but little experience is available of their 
suitability for jute, and they are also costly to 
apply. 

(6) Softening. —^The inherent harshness and 
stiffness of jute materials can be removed by 
treatments which remove part of the hemi-cellu- 
lose fraction in jute, and the handle of the mate¬ 
rial can be still further improved by the applica¬ 
tion of certain types of synthetic resins. 

(7) Bitumen Treatmems. —^Bitumens can be 
applied to jute fabrics or felts to yield materials 
which are suitable for roofing, road surfacing, and 
also have distinct possibilities in irrigation for 
the lining of canals. The method usually em¬ 
ployed is to first impregnate the fabric base with 
a saturant bitumen, and subsequently apply the 
coating composition. 

(8) Lined Materials. —m p r o v e d and 
hygienic containers can be made by combining 
jute fabrics mth paper, pliofilm, and plastic 
materials such as alkathene. The commercial 
possibilities of lined jute materials appear to be 
very great, even although they are more costly 
than all jute omtainers. 

(9) Union Fabrics. —^UnKm fabrics result 
when jute yams are wovm with yams made from 
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Other fibres, and the best known example is union 
jute/cotton canvas which contains a cotton warp 
and jute weft. Jute fibre is characterized by a 
somewhat dull lustre, but if woven with con¬ 
tinuous filament rayon using jute in the warp and 
rayon in the weft, the entire appearance of the 
resulting fabric is altered and the lustre greatly 
improved. Similarly, jute can be woven with 
numerous other fibres and when either dyed 
yams are used or dyeing operations applied to the 
woven fabrics, an almost inexhaustible range of 
pattern effects are made possible. 

(10) Needled feZrs.—These are generally 
manufactiued by first preparing on machinery 
suitable for the purpose, a lap or sheet of inter¬ 
twined fibres obtained from caddis waste which 
is then pricked or needled on to a suitable jute 
fabric base. Needled felts fiml an extensive use 
in modem industry and household requirements 
as, for example, in heat, refrigeration and 
acoustic insulation, as padding in upholstery, 
and as imderlays for carpets. The application of 
suitable bitumen treatments yields roofing felts, 
and when combined with synthetic resins and 

(Continued on page 499) 
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Born of respectable parents, Mr, G, A, Kulkarm was 
forced by circumstances to discontinue his studies after 
matriculation. At the age of twenty, be joined Messrs. 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisba Ltd., Bombay, as an 
assistant in fbeir textile accessories department. He 
resided this position and in early 1918, started 
an independent business in partnership ndth another in 
textile accessories on a modest scale. He continued in this 
partnership business HU September In October 

1937 he established a firm of ins own as a proprietory 
concern, which was within few months converted into a 
private limited company and in which bis eldest son, 

Mr. J. G. Kulkami, joined in 1947 as a Director / the 
business theref ore is a purely family concern. 

Mr, Kulkami is associated with several social and 
educational instituHons on which he has served in various 
capacities. He is closely connected with some of the 
important trade organisations, having been Vice-President 
of the Association of Merchants and Mantfacturers 
of Textile Stores and Machinery, India, successively for 
four years. He was elected twice—once in 1947 and a^n 
in 1952 —as President of this same associaHon, of 
which he is now one of the trustees. He represented this 
association on the executive committee of the Indian 
Merchants' Chamber for a few years and served as 
their nominee on the Textile Advisory Committee 
No. ^. 'He is also on the committee of the Maharashtra 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, for the year 1954- 


Mill Stores Trade and Industry 

Prospects and Retrospect 

By G. a. KULKARNI 


'THE completion of a hundred years of continuous 
^ service to the nation by any one organized 
industry such as the textile mill indust^, 
naturally brings back memories of the dis¬ 
tant past, many df them sweet and some 
bitter. And it is but proper to take stock 
of the situation, both present and foture, and 
assess its potentialities in the changing pattern 
brought about by an avalanche of tc<dmological 
processes. Few have realized that, if the biggest 
factory industry in India today is in a positiM to 
stand erect, its backbone is the textile auxili^ 
trade. However much one may try to minimize 
the role played by the mill stores trade, few can 
afford to overlook the fact that it has stood by 
the mill industry through seasons favourable and 
iinfavourable. On this occasion, therefore, it is 
worthwhile recording the progress and fluctuating 
fortunes of this important trade. 

What are “Textile Amdfiaries”? 

The connotation of the term “textile 
accessories” is all-embracing and includes all 
equipment, instruments, and products which do 
not fall under the head “Textile machine^,” 
which consists mainly of items covering spinning, 
doubling, winding, weaving, dyeing and finishing. 
To the onlooker, textile accessories can in no way 
compare with the gleaming spinning machines or 
the looms either in finish or in what a modem 
salesman would call “the personality.” But then, 
lack of glamour and smallness of detail need not 
rob the textile auxiliaries of their intrinsic quahties 
and their superlative performance records. Who 
can deny that faultless textile iwocessing and 
efficiency of the textile machinery operations ^ 
largely determined by the quality and suitability 
of the accessories and parts employed? It should, 
therefore, be conceded at the outset that the manu¬ 


facturers of these important items, quite aware 
of their responsibilities, are as interested as any- 
b^y else in the selection of suitable raw materials 
for their products, and in the rapid advances 
being made by technology. 

If one is awestruck by the magnitude and 
colossal build-up of the textile industry, he is 
equally bewildered at the number of items of 
accessories and spares, which run into thousands. 
Small wonder that the annual turnover in these 
items can only bo calculated in terms of crorcs of 
rupees. That the future of this trade is vitally 
linked with the parent industry’s is clear when 
one makes a comparative study of the ups and 
downs in the textile sector. It would, therefore, 
be no exaggeration to assert that the mill stor^ 
trade has cast in its lot with the textile mill 
industry. And as long as the latter sails in smooth 
waters one can rest assured that the backstay of 
the mast is the mill stores trade. 

HMorica] Badtgroand 

The history of the mill stores trade and its 
present position in the country make interesting 
reading. In the building up of textile mills, the 
British manufacturers had the monopoly in the 
supply of machinery, and distributed them through 
European houses, who also controlled the mill 
stores trade. Hardly any competition worth the 
name existed as a result of the practice of some 
mills appointing British ftmis as their buying 
agents in England and shipping their requirements 
from the United Kingdom. But this total depend¬ 
ence on overseas firms could not last long as the 
expanding textile industry brought many Indian 
firms into the mill stores trade. According to the 
practice then prevalent, manufacturers used to 
despatch goods on consignment account in some 
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were 
terms 

in accordance with the solvency or creditworthi¬ 
ness of the party. Post-war trading is characterized 
by two features—^restrictive imports and the intro¬ 
duction of half-yearly licensing policy. It is com¬ 
mon knowledge that almost’every country today 
transacts business on the basis of confirmed irrevo¬ 
cable letters of credit, which involves considerable 
finance. The practice followed by the trade 
houses is to import goods on their own account 
and regulate their sde according to the market 
demand. It would not be out of place here to focus 
the attention of mills on the problems peculiar 
to the mill stores trade, particularly to firms with 
small capital outlay. The established procedure 
today expects a miU stores dealer to supply goods 
to mills on credit. In the absence of any uniform 
(^e or . procedure by which there should be a 
time-limit both for the approval of goods and 
payment, the limited finances of the ordinary 
trading house place it in great jeopardy and often 
restrict its business momentum, lie mills should, 
therefore, give serious thought to this and try to 
remove such obstacles. 


Ind^enous Indnstry 

Before World War I there was hardly any 
mill stores enterprise worth the name and the 
national emergency brought some factories into 
existemce, though avowedly to feed the war 
machine, as is evidenced by the fact that a good 
many perished as quickly as they sprang up. The 
immediate causes which sealed their fate were the 
unhelpful attitude of the then foreign Government 
and lack of patronage. India therefore continued 
to depend on foreign manufacturers again till 
World War II broke out. This national emergency 
meant the establishment or the resuscitation of 
many factories. With the chronic scarcity of 
textile accessories it was not difficult for these 
manufacturing units to find more or less good 
markets, free from competition. While there is 
no doubt that it was the farsightedness of entre¬ 
preneurs that helped to change the face of indus¬ 
trial India, it would be unfair to mmimire the 
most patriotic attitude of Government in aOowing 
them to consolidate their position through restric¬ 
tive licensing policy or total embargo on several 
items. But at this stage—transitional as it may 
seem—it is pertinent to ask two strmght questions. 



while in the case of others, supplies 
obtained either on D/A terms or on D/P 


one to the Oovemmqpt and the other to the 
industry. Has Government taken note of the 
handicaps and difficulties of the newly established 
industries and tried to overcome them? Has the 
patronized industry addressed itself to the primary 
task of supplying a standard and reliable product 
acceptable to the consumer at economic prices? 
The indigenous industry, if it should build up a 
lasting name for itselt, must come out of its 
sheltered existence and shake off its smug com¬ 
placency that mere production is the halli^rk of 
progress. In this changing technological world, 
progress is measured by the norm of quality and 
the mill stores indus^ would do well to give 
serious thought to this vital problem. In other 
words, the indigenous industry would do well to 
realize that, while the Government’s restrictive 
import policy should enable it to consolidate its 
position, it can only justify its existence by the 
quality of products turned out. Governmental 
protection is no more than a crutch offered to a 
cripple with which to walk, but in an era of fierce 
competition when skill and quality rule supreme, 
there is no place for a cripple. V^en all is said 
and done, it is in the han^ of this vital industry 
to make or mar its own future. The successful 
capture of a permanent market and the earning of 
the goodwill of its consumers is entirely dependent 
upon the quality of its goods, whose performance 
and efficiency should be above reproach. 

The ^dual change in the complexion 
of the mill stores trade can be seen from 
the fact that from being totally depen¬ 
dent on foreign imports at one time, India 
is now almost equally dependent on indi¬ 
genous manufacturers. Some of the units of 
the textile stores industry can indeed look back 
with pride on the foundation laid before Worid 
War I. however slender and unstable it might have 
been then. What then are the adiievements of 
the textile stores industry? A detailed review of 
some important units will show that they have 
made India, after'a fairly long period of trial and 
error, more or less self-sufficient, although this 
self-sufficiency has relation to mere num^rs as 
such, rather than to quality. 

Among the individual industries which have 
made rapid strides in recent years, mention may 
be made of the following; (1) Bobbins; (2) shut¬ 
tles: (3) cotton healds; (4) steel reeds; (5) wire 
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hralds; (6) cotton ropes, banding and tape; (7) 
pickers; (8) starches; (9) picking bands, roller 
skins and buffers; (10) number of wooden arti¬ 
cles; (11) spinning and weaving spare parts. It 
is admitted on all hands that if the import graph 
today shows a steep decline, it is due to ffiese 
enterprising units which contributed in no small 
measure to saving a substantial portion of foreign 
exchange. But it cannot be overlooked that some 
of the primary raw materials still continue to be 
imported to feed the indigenous factories and it 
is here that Governmental sympathy wll play a 
vital role in the economy of these industries. 
Cannot Government explore new avenues of 
obtaining suitable raw materials in the country 
itself? Already, it has been recognized by Gov¬ 
ernment that if the indigenous industry should 
thrive, imports of its requirements should be 
free from customs duties. At the same time, 
it is the primary duty of the indigenous indu.stry 
to consolidate its position by follovring a policy 
of “quality first, quality second and quality last.’’ 
If this quality-consciousness is impressed on 
every one of the units, the little prejudice which 
discourages some of its customers will vanish. 


Pietbora of Factories 

It will not be out of place here to refer to 
what may be called uneconomic units which have 
come into existence and been suffering cut-throat 
competition among themselves, and whose only 
aim seems to compete and conquer, and not co¬ 
operate in the orderly build-up of national wealth. 
How can bigger and better organized factories 
tackle this new problem? The only agreeable 
solution, perhaps, is to effect a merger of small 
units with their bigger counterparts. This absorp¬ 
tion should stand them in go<^ stead, if only to 
check them from following the path of self- 
destruction which the uncalled for competition 
inevitably leads them to. Meanwhile, u^n the 
shoulders of larger units lies the onerous res¬ 
ponsibility of organizing research and evoMng 
new processes or techniques on up-to-date lines, 
because their future can only be determined in 
terms of efficiency and performance expected of 
them. Gone are the days when any product can 
be marketed by names, slogans or brands. The 
consumer has come into his own and if the mill 
st(Hes trade is finding it a bit too difficult to acce¬ 
lerate sales, the emergence of a new factor in the 
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pe of the quality-conscious consumer should 
be taken notice of. 

The stress on quality docs not in any way 
overlook the various handicaps and drawbacks 
the indigenous manufacturer is often faced with. 
Four of these call for spedal mention. They are: 
(i) Inadequate capital; (ii) limitations caused by 
ill-equipp^ machinery; (iii) absence of even flow 
of raw materials, and (iv) transport difficulties. 
As regards (i). it can confidently be stated that 
the absorption scheme should provide an attrac¬ 
tive plan to pool their capital and resources. 
Solution to (ii) envisages augmenting the present 
machinery with new ones either wholly or partly. 
As for (iii) and (iv), only Governmental measures 
can solve these problems. If the small-scale 
indigenous industries should stand on their own 
legs within a reasonable time, restrictive laws 
pertaining to bigger industries, such as those con¬ 
cerning labour and industrial disputes, should not 
be imposed on these industries, which are trying 
to find their feet. In the context of growing un¬ 
employment and in the light of the (Central Gov¬ 
ernment's avowed policy of affording every pos¬ 
sible protection to small-scale and cottage indus¬ 
tries. the need for infusing fresh blood and 
enthusiasm into these industries can hardly be 
overlooked. Again, it is necessary to repeat that 
while Government should prevent foreign 
interests from encroaching on fields already 
captured by the indigenous industry, indigenous 
industry should vindicate itself by the offer of 
satisfactory products at prices within the reach of 
the consumer. Prices under a protective economy 
tend to go the other way and it is the responsi¬ 
bility of the indigenous manufacturers in this 
sector to hold back run-away prices. 

Shape of Things to Come 

The rapid strides made in technique and the 
developrhents in various mill stores call for some 
comment. Some of the latest trends should be 
an eye-opener to those industries accustomed to 
think and act in an outmoded fashion. The 
trends clearly and truly portray the shape of 
things to come in the mill industry. Sonic of the 
time-honoured processes in the spinning and 
weaving departments are being virtually elim- 
nated, thanks to the inventive genius of foreign 
manufacturers, and India, whose textile industry 
ranks second in the world, can ill-afford to ignore 


these developments. Even in the traditional use 
of accessories, there is a shifting emphasis, as in 
the case of bobbins. Here, as elsewhere, the age¬ 
long use of timber is yielding place to plastics and 
alloys. Likewise, the use of comparatively cheap 
paper tubes with metallic shields is becoming in¬ 
creasingly popular. Metallic tubes are now 
manufactured from special hardened aluminium 
aUoy, which makes the tube as light as a paper 
tube. The popularity of these tubes should be 
tra^d to their reasonable price and strength, 
which the wooden or paper tubes do not possess 
to the same degree. 

f 

Similarly, laminated wood has carved a place 
for itself in the textile industry because of its 
durability and peculiar resistance to weather 
changes. These treated timber sheets are used 
in making sleys, automatic shuttles, shuttle pins, 
picking sticks, sley swords and silent gears. 
Rubber is also gaining its rightful place and dis¬ 
placing some of the time-honoured textile leather 
goods. Thus, pickers, buffers, etc., are now made 
from rubberised canvas material. These new 
types have already found favour with mills 
abroad, thanks to their quality, efficiency and 
longer life on looms. Buffer bands made of 
leaflier may shortly vanish as a textile accessory 
in the face of the potential competitor—^the 
hydraulic buffer, which works on the principle of 
compressed air over oil, the only replacement 
being a rubber washer at a negligible cost. If 
rubier is slowly displacing leather, so are 
synthetic goods. Thus thread guides are now 
manufactured with wearing parts made of 
synthetic agate, sapphires and rubies, which have 
extraordinary hardness and whose part in the 
delivery of faultless yam have won them a name. 
Further, these guides can be used for many years 
without replacement and without causing any 
damage to the thread due to the extraordinary 
hardness of the synthetic material. Similarly, 
roller skins arc in the process of becoming 
obsolete with the introduction of synthetic 
rubber-covered roller cots, which ensure smooth 
and better quality yam. 

The textile mill industry, which was depen¬ 
dent on cotton healds before World War II, was 
quick to seize the opportunity of replacing them 
by wire healds, which proved cheaper iix the long 
run. But of late, many mills are taking to steel 
heddles because the latter last longer and mini¬ 


mize the number of breakages of warp yams. The 
wire heald industry is trying to win over the lost 
customers by offering wire healds with inserted 
eyes, which are dieaper than steel heddles. 
Similarly, accurate shading is sought to be 
effected by the use of all-metal heald frames. 
Uniform and firm grip on the spinning spindle is 
being secured by endless tubular bands, which 
are replacing Ae ordina^ tubular banding. 
Metallic card clothing, which does not require 
stripping and grinding, is having a preference 
over the ordinary wire card clothing. In the field 
of sliver cans, duralmin alloy sheets are slowly 
replacing fibre and steel cans. These develop¬ 
ments should keep the indigenous manufacturers 
on the alert and egg them on to keep pace with 
industrial progress abroad and so adjust their 
operations as to achieve maximum results with 
minimum costs by closely following many of the 
latest trends. 

What is tme of mill stores is equally so in 
the case of textile machineiy spare parts. Suffice 
it to say that the organization of this mdustry in 
India leaves much to be desired and if its survival 
is to be ensured, both Government and the manu¬ 
facturers need to bestow greater attention and 
care than hitherto. It is one thing for Govern¬ 
ment to nurture this industry in several stages 
and it is another for the manufacturers to justify 
its existence by maintaining the highest quali^. 
According to the Five-Year Plan for textile 
machinery development, thousands of looms and 
lakhs of spindles will need replacement besides 
other related machinery. Thus, with a ready 
market at its doors and safe under the protective 
umbrella of the State, the industry should strive 
hard to serve even the fastidious consumer by 
supplying quality goods. 

A word of praise is due to some farsighted 
millowners who, having been impressed by the 
enormous strides in textile manufacturing abroad, 
are eager to modernize their mills with new 
equipment and employ new processes on the 
same lines as in the more advanced countries. A 
typical instance is worthy of mention here. A 
number of automatic and mechanical devices have 
been adopted by the advanced countries with a 
view to reducing the work-load of the mill opera¬ 
tive and thereby enhancing the p.m.h. (produc- 
tipn-per-man-hour) of the industry. Many of 
these useful machines and devices cannot, how- 



be imported owing to the restrictive 
icensing policy of the Centre. Many have doubts 
and misgivings about adopting restrictive 
licensing policy as a means of protection, which 
will ultimately result in shutting out all modern 
developments from this country. Government, 
in order to safeguard both the textile industry 
and the indigenous machinery and accessories 
industry, should sec that they arc nurtured pro¬ 
perly and that one does not become a Cinderella 
in the process. To encourage the latter at the ex¬ 
pense of the former would tantamount to creat¬ 
ing a climate in which the competitive capacity of 
India’s No. 1 industry in world markets will be 
seriously undermined by a policy of restricting 
essential equipment imports. Again, it should be 
remembered that patronage is not the same thing 
as patriotism. The important thing to do is to 
take stock of the situation periodically by con¬ 
sulting the representatives of the textile mill 
industry on all problems concerning its require¬ 
ments of machinery, etc., assessing the indi¬ 
genous products correctly, and then embarking 
on a licensing policy which should keep in view 
the competitive potentials of the mill industry. 
Similarly, Government should undertake periodi¬ 
cal assessment of the handicaps to which the 
textile ancillary industries are subject and oEqt 
them all reasonable assistance to consolidate 
their position on the condition that the products 
turned out are of requisite standards. Govern¬ 
ment will have played its role well only if this 
sole prerequisite is enforced in the interests of 
the mill industry as well as in the long-term 
interests of these units themselves. If we are to 
be true to the ideal of in'ogress. then it is our duty 
to see that at no time does Quality become a 
casualty in the struggle for self-sufficiency. 



One Hondred Years of Progress in Weaving 

{Concluded from page 496) 


supply warp and weft to the looms often far from 
good Plough to make a satisfactory cloth. Now it is 
being recognized that weavers require good space 
between loom and loom; that weavers’ beams must 
be as large as possible (30-inch diameter flanges arc 
being used in some cases); that long lengths of 
cloth must be woven in one piece; that weaving 
is a skilled job and should be the work of skilled 
operatives; and the less skilled jobs such as weft 
fetching, removing the woven cloth to the ware¬ 
house, oiling and keeping the looms well swept 
and cleaned should be the work of less skill^ 
operatives. 

Automatic looms are either bobbin changing 
or shuttle changing and it will be remembered 
that in the last 100 years speed frames in 
the cardroom were either flyer leading or bobbin 
leading. After much discussion and experience 
it was decided that bobbin leading machines give 
the better results, and now practically aU speed 
frames are built to run that way. In the next 100 
years it is possible that a decision will be made 
as to which automatic loom is the better, bobbin 
changing or shuttle changing, or maybe each type 
will have found its niche in the productiem of tex¬ 
tiles. Both types may advance together, but it 
is certain that the proportion of automatic looms, 
as compared with the “ordinary” type of loom, 
will continue to increase. India should be in that 
advance, if she is to keep to the front in textile 
production and maintain, as she should, a well paid 
and contented labour force. 

Whilst there is much to be said for the intro¬ 
duction of automatic looms it must not be for¬ 
gotten that to be really successful and to cover 
the high initial cost, the looms must be worked 
two or three shifts, and in that respect India is 
well placed. Other considerations, however, 
should be taken into account, ie., the quality of 
the labour force available, and India has much 
to do regarding technical education if the right 
type of labour has to be recruited. Again, re¬ 


wound weft is a big advantage (and for the Lan¬ 
cashire t 3 fpe of loom also) and suitable quality 
warp is required; in fact, automatic looms really 
require a special set-up for all the preparatory 
processes. 



A modem automatic loom 


The machinery, especially the looms, should 
be well spaced, the lighting of the weaving shed 
should be as good as it possibly can be, and 
efficient line-jobbers are a necessity. India has 
room for improvement in that direction, but all 
that is required can be done if the will is there; 
the author feels that in India there is a long 
road to travel before looms such as is shown 
here can be installed to advantage. It is an auto¬ 
matic of a Continental type, with four shuttle 
boxes at each side of the loom, and selector 
motions for the use of various colours of weft. 

The last 100 years of textile progress in India 
can only be regarded as good, but an increase 
in productivity is urgent. What will the next 100 
yea rs show? ____ 

[It is with regret that we have to record the author’s 
passing away at his home in En^and since he sent us the 
above contribution.—^E ditor, ITJ,] 
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Concrete in Factories 



TTHERE there’s mtick, there’s money,” used 
to be a favourite saying in Britain’s busy 
industrial North to justify the dirty, unpre¬ 
possessing exteriors of factories. Amore enlightened 
age has come to realize that making a factory 
attractive will also make it more efficient, and that 
good factory design makes for contented workers 
and high production. Concrete is the material 
which combines in itself the qualities of stren^ 
and durability, fire resistance and an attractive 
exterior which are so essential for an industrial 
building. Concrete can be kindly as well as efficient. 

Factories and industrial buildings require 
large areas of clear floor-space and hi^ ceilings. 
To provide this unobstructed area the roof of 
such structures must be designed to span long 
distance without the support of interior columns 
and without deep beams or trusses that materially 
reduce the usable height between floor and roof. 

An increasing number of long span, high- 
ceilinged roofs are of the reinforced concrete 
thin-shell type. These curved roof-shells, which 
are usually only two or three inches in thickness, 
employ an engineering principle which is as old 
as the hills, and so well demonstrated by the shell 
of an egg. But the application of this principle to 
reinforced concrete design and construction is 
relatively new, dating back some thirty years to 
developments started in Germany. 

Vaults and domes of brick or masonry and 
even of material like concrete have been used for 
many centuries and some of the domes have been 
of outstanding size; the renowned Gol Gonibaz of 
Bijapur is a good instance in point. In these 


This article is an extract from 
“ Cement Concrete Structures in. 
India,” shortly to he published 
by the Concrete Association of 
India, Bombay, and outlines the 
advantages of using cement- 
concrete in factory construction. 


structures, however, the vault or dome itself always 
exerted a thrust on its support which required 
heavy resisting buttresses. In the modem dome or 
vault in the form of reinforced concrete shells 
there need be no external thrast and the stracture 
may be supported on thin columns or walls. 

The origin of shell concrete constraction is 
generally attributed to the engineers who designed 
the hemispherical domes needed by Zeiss for his 
planetaria and in the earlier stages the intricate 
calculations and construction were confined to 
Germany. The advantages of shell construction in 
giving a clean, spacious intmior and architec¬ 
turally attractive exterior with economic con¬ 
struction were, however, so obvious that this new 
type of construction rapidly spread to many other 
countries. There are thousands of shell roofs in 
existence now all over the world and in India 
shell construction is receiving increased recognition. 

The strength of a thin shell dome is demon¬ 
strated in a table tennis ball which has exceptional 
strength and load-carrying capacity compared 
wiffi the thickness of its sh^. Even when the ball 


is cut, a great portion of its strength is retained in 
the ‘ domes ’ which result. But if the shell area of 
the domes were flattened, it would support only a 
fraction of the load concentration it is capable 
of supporting in its spherical, three-dimensional 
shape. This is because in a dome every portion of 
the shell where a load may. be placed is supported 
by the surrounding portions of the shell and these 
latter supply tensile and compressive forces to 
resist the load. A load concentration applied to a 
flat surface is resisted only by bending moments 
with the consequence that the induced stresses are 
proportionately more intense. 

Since the load stresses are well distributed, 
thin shell concrete roofs are capable , of safely 
spanning long unsupported distances with a low 
ratio of deadweight to span. Even exceptionally 
large structures require omy relatively thin shells. 
The practicability and economy of the thin shell 
roof is leading to its wider use in this country. 

A thin shell roof may have one of many 
shapes, including simple cylindrical shells with ^ge 
beams, elliptical shells, multiple cylinders join^ 
edge to edge, and circular or square domes. Multi¬ 
ple shells may be provided wiffi a series of north- 
Ughts, or two or more shell shapes may be com¬ 
bined. The membrane need not even be curved 
but can consist of fiat sections at various angles. 
Shell roofs may be supported along their edges 
or at their comma or may b^ canffievered from 
single supports. The photographs in these pages 
show some examples of shell construction in 
India. Clear spans of 100 to ISO feet are compa¬ 
ratively common and even greater spans can be 
constructed, though they are economically less 
justffied. 
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^'^c^!!:^j]^ieveIopiQaits in shell construction are moving 
^^^-^wand in recent years by combining precasting 
with shell design, even broader avenues of dcmgn 
and construction have been opened to the architect 
and engineer. There are three major items wMch 
normally take up some time in Uie construction 
of the more complicated shell structures, namely, 
design, placing of reinforcing steel and formwork. 
By making bold use of the technique of precast 
concrete, great savings in time and material are 
possible. The lamella ^rpe reinforced concrete 
roof is an example of this development. The fiist 
important application of this was made in Italy in 
1956 in order to save material, particularly timber, 
for formwork. One of the first such precast struc¬ 
tures was a hangar in Rome, 366 iMt long and 
120-feet wide with geodetical ribs. This lamella 
type structure is possible, since the arch tends itself 
to the use of a series of small framing members 
arranged on a diagonal grid and producing a 
continuous arch or barrel vault based on the 
principle of mutually supporting members. The 
whole roof is carried on only six supporting 
buttresses. 

Variety of Oflier Uses 

Besides thin shell roofs, reinforced concrete 
finds a variety of other uses in all industrial 
construction. 

In recent years reinforced concrete cooUng 
towers are bang increasingly built for electrical 
power plants in this country. The preference shown 
for concrete as compared with timber definitely 
leads to reduced maintenance costs. Timber in 
contact with hot vapour has very short life. 
Another great drawback of timber is the fire 
hazard. In the case of large installations sfiructural 
considerations also make the use of reinforced 
concrete imperative. The use of precast reinforced 
concrete unm in combination with a small amount 
or cast-in-situ concrete for the irrigation stack 
represents a great improvement in cooling tower 
technique and eliminates a formidable maintenance 
item. 

The reinforced concrete hyperbolic cooling 
towers at the Sabarmati power station of the 
Ahmedabad Electricity Company are excellent 
examples. The height of each tower is 133 feet from 
the floor of the cooling pond to the top. The 
diameter is 96 feet 3 inches at the base, decreasing to 
49 feet 2i inches at the waist and then again 
increasing to 52 feet 6| inches at the top. Each tower 


An interesting example of a 
water tower b the Intze 
type of water tank recently 
constructed in Poona. 
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Cement concrete roof of a modem factory 


has a cooling capacity of 625,000 gallons per hour 
and cools the water from 170° F. to 95° F. with 
an ambient temperature of 110“ F. dry to 85° F. 
wet. 

Silos and chimneys, etc., are other items in 
industrial buildings where reinforced concrete is 
plentifully used. The chimneys of the A.C.C. 
factories at Chaibasa, Kymore and Kistna are of 
reinforced concrete and in ail the three, sliding 
shuttering was used for the construction of the 
chimney shells. 

In addition to these there arc many other 
structures in industries for which it is profitable 
on the score of the first outlay, low cost of main¬ 
tenance and attractive exterior, to use reinforced 
concrete. Reinforced concrete towers and reservoirs 


are essential for the storage of water and other 
liquids in industrial plants and the new tanks and 
towers which are going up all over the country arc 
a familiar sight. An inter^ting example of a water 
tower is the Intze type of water tank recently 
constructed in Poona and illustrated in these pages. 
It has a capacity of 450,000 gallons and the height 
above ground level is 25 feet. It is supported on 12 
splayed columns 24 inches x 30 inches each. A 
dome 47 feet 6 inches diameter with a rise of 
8 feet and thickness varying from 9 inches at the 
crown to 8 inches at the supports forms the bottom 
of the tank. With its completion the supply of 
water to the high level areas of the city has been 
doubled and places which suffered from scanty 
supply before benefited immensely. The tank is 
claimed to be the largest of its type in India. 


On the sites of power houses, gas wor 
chemical works and other industrial plants, where 
it is required to handle large quantities of materials, 
storage bins and gantries are generally important 
features of the material handling equipment, 
especially where coal, ore, etc., are to stored. 
Steel gantries had been used for this purpose to a 
considerable extent until the introduction of 
reinforced concrete. Reinforced concrete girders 
and columns have a distinct advantage over other 
forms of construction because of their immunity 
from attacks of gases and steam. The monolithm 
reinforced concrete structure stands up very well 
to the considerable impact and vibration to which 
such structures are subjected. Maintenance of such 
structures is also very simple. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the im¬ 
portance of concrete in collieries and mines. 
A recognition of this is seen in its employment on 
a vast scale for the construction of all pithead 
structures and undm'ground installations abroad. 
Concrete makes a strong claim in this respect on 
account of its fire resistance alone, but its rigidity 
makes it the ideal material for structures in the 
collieries which have to stand up to a good deal of 
vibration. 

Cr^hes and welfare centres are important and 
necessary adjuncts to all modem factories. Con¬ 
crete plays a major role in the provision of these 
as well as other amenities for workers, thus paving 
the way for efficiency and increased output. The 
welfare centre attached to the India United Mills, 
Bombay, is one such example of planning and 
organization. It comprises a criche, a medical 
section, a sports club and a library. 

India is today on the threshold of vast indus¬ 
trial developments and the demand for durable, 
economical and fire-resistant industrial structures 
is widely manifested throughout the land. Rein¬ 
forced Concrete, the versatile building material 
of the modem age, complies with all the above 
requirements and will doubtless help the country 
in its onward march to rapid and efficient 
industrialization. 
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Millowners’ Associations and Commercial Organizations 

TN the hundred years that have elapsed since the first cotton mill was established in 
■* Bombay, the industry has had numerous ups and downs, and a variety of 
questions affecting the trade and industry have had to be taken up now and again with 
the Government of India, the State Governments and other public bodies. This called 
for the building up of systematic organizations, within the industry, which could 
speak for it with one voice on ruling questions of the day. In acting as the industry's 
effective mouthpiece during the past several decades, the Milhwners' Associations 
and the different Chambers of Commerce have played a no mean part. This section 
is devoted entirely to a description of the history, development and organization of 
these commercial bodies and their significance in the background of India's cotton 
mill history. Incidentally, the section also notices the several technical and allied 
non-trading organizations that have grown up alongside the industry. 
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The Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association 

Its Growth and Activities 

(CONTRIBUTED) 



ConstitatioB and Objects 

^HMEDABAD is one of the most important 
centres of the cotton textile industry in the 
country. From a small beginning in the year 
1859 when the first textile spinning mill in the 
ci^ was established, the industry has steadily 
progressed from year to year and at present there 
are sixty-three mills in the city equipped with 19 
lakh spindles and 42,000 looms and up-to-date 
processing plants, installed at a cost of Rs. 32^ 
crores, and giving direct employment to nearly 
130,(XX) workers. 

The growth of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association is closely linked with the develop¬ 
ment of the textile industry in this centre. It is 
well known that under foreign rule, the Indian 
textile industry had to face severe foreign com¬ 
petition and had to make headway against many 
odds and difficulties. In order, therefore, to safe¬ 
guard the interests of the industry at a stage 
when it was just growing, the pioneers of the 
local industry joined together and formed this 
Association in the year 1891 with the following 
main objects: 

(a) Protection of the interests of the mill- 
owners and users of motive power of any 
description in this part of the country and 
of those connected with them. 


(b) Promotion of good relations between 
the persons and bodies using such power. 

(c) Doing of all those acts and things by 
which these objects may be attained. 

Membenli%» 

This organization was initially started with a 
small membership of about thiry to forty mills 
but subsequently, along with the expansion of the 
industry and in view of the services rendered by 
this Association, its membership gradually in¬ 
creased. The membership of the Association 
now comprises sixty-six textile mills which, in 
addition to local mills, includes mills situated at 
Viramgam, Nadiad, Kalol, Broach and Baroda 
and three local factories. Undm: the roles 
originally framed, any individual, partnership 
or company owning one or more mills, or 
one or more factories activated by motive 
power of any description was eligible for 
membership of the Association on paying an 
entrance fee and annual subscription and on 
signiiig the prescribed form, giving an undertaking 
to conform to the rules of the Association. Under 
the present rules, membership is open to cotton 
weaving, sjanning and also allied factories pro¬ 
vided they are limited companies and have a 
paid-up capital of not less than Rs. 1 lakh. 
During the early thirties and thereafter the vicis¬ 


situdes of the industry, particularly the depres¬ 
sion period and the Second World War, brought 
the local mills in closer union, thereby increasing 
the membership to about seventy. PracticaDy all 
the textile mills of this centre were members of 
this Association during this period. 

Management 

The affairs of the Association are managed 
by a committee consisting of a President, Vice- 
President and 16 members. In the sixty years’ 
life of the Association, all the leading industria¬ 
lists of the city have been at its helm at one time 
or another, as is evideit from the following list 
of Chairmen of the Association: 


K^rmrmen oj me Associmon 

Sheth Mansukhbhai Bhagubhai 
,. Jamnabhai Bhagubhai 

The Hon’ble Sardar Sir Chinubhai 
Madhavlal, Bart., C.I.E. 

Sheth Mangaldas Girdhardas ... 

Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai. 

Sheth Mangaldas Girdhardas . 

„ Chamanlal Girdhardas . 

,. Kasturbhai Lalbhai . 

,. Sakarlal Balabhai. 

„ Kasturbhai Lalbhai 
., Haridas Achratlal 
„ Nanddas Haridas 


1908-12 

1913-14 


... 1915-16 
... 1916-17 
... 1918-19 
... 1920-23 

... 1924-34 

. 1935-37 

. 1937-39 

Upto July 1939 
Aug. 1939-May 1940 
. 1940-41 
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PAST CHAIRMEN (with their years of office) 


From left to right: Sheth Mansukhbhai Bhagubhai, 1908-12; Shelh Jamriabhai Bhagubhai, 1913-14; The Hon’ble Sir Chinubhai 
Madhavlal, Bart., C.I.E.* 1915-16; Sheth Mangaldas Girdhardas, 1916-17 and 1920-23; Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai 1918-19; 

Sheth Chamanlal Girdhardas, 1924-34. 


Sheth Jayantilal Amritlal . 1941-42 

„ Sakarlal Balabhai . 1942-46 

„ Shantilal Mangaldas 1946-47 

„ Ratilal Nathalal. 1947-48 

.. Ramanlal Lallubhai . 1948-50 

Chandulal P. Parikh . 1950-53 


The office-bearers and members of the 
Managing Committee for the year 1953-54 are: 
President ... Mr. Navnitlal Sakarlal. 

Vice-President ... Surottam P. Hutheesing. 

Members of the Managing Committee : 
Messrs. Nanddas Haridas, Jayantilal Amratlal. 
Shantilal Mangaldas. Ratilal Nathalal, Madan- 
mohan MangaWas. Jayakrishna Harivallabhdas. 
Arvindbhai Narottambhai, Rasiklal C. Nagri. 
Madhusudan Chamanlal, Chandrakant Motilal, 
Kanchanlal C. Parikh, Rohitbhai Chinubhai. 
Mathuradas Govinddas, Ramprasad C. Dalai. 


Chandravadan Ramanlal and H. G. Acharya 
(Secretary), 

Status and Activities 

During its long life, this Association has 
spared no efforts to promote the interests of the 
local cotton textile industry as well as trade. The 
Association has been recognized by the Central 
and State Governments as the sole representative 
body for the textile mills in this centre. Repre¬ 
sentation has been granted to the Association on 
a number of Government and public bodies in¬ 
cluding the Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
the Senates of the Gujarat and Bombay Univer¬ 
sities, the Board of Communications, Bombay 
State, the Central Ports Advisory Board (Rajkot), 
the Zonal Railway Users’ Consultative Com¬ 
mittee, Bombay, the Regional Railway Users’ 
Consultative Committee, Bombay, etc. 


Further, the opinion and recommendations of 
this Association have usually weighed with the 
Government in framing their policies, particularly 
for the textile industry. With the Second World 
War the scope of the activities of the Association 
had further increased. On the one hand, it arranged 
for supplies of cloth for war purposes and on the 
other it started shops for sale of cheap cloth to 
the public in order to relieve general shortage and 
scarcity and to cater to the minimum needs of 
the public. The local textile mills had to ex¬ 
perience numerous difficulties and hardships 
during the war, particularly in procuring essen¬ 
tial stores and materials. This Association under¬ 
took to procure and distribute controlled 
materials as well as stores which were in short 
supply, with the help of the Government. During 
this period, the public activities of the Associa¬ 
tion had also increased considerably. Before the 
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Ulbhai, 1935-37. 1939; Sheth Sakarlal Balabhai, 1937-39 and 1942-46; Sheth Haridas Achratlal, 
iridas, 1940-41; Sheth Jayantilal Amratlal, 1941-42; Sheth Shantilal Mangaldas, 1946-47. 


From left to right 
1939-40; 


introduction of rationing of foodgrains and sugar 
—during the period when there was an acute 
shortage of these items in the whole country and 
their prices had risen considerably—^this Associa¬ 
tion had made arrangements for sale of food- 
grains and sugar to the general public at cost 
price. This Association has thus endeavoured to 
promote good relations between the industry and 
labour and the public. Whenever any part of 
the country was affected by natural calamities, 
the Association has rendered substantial relief to 
the affected people. 

Research Institute 

Another important activity of the Associa¬ 
tion is the founding of a Research Institute with 
a view to promoting and encouraging research in 
textile technology and allied subjects. In the year 
1947, this Association established the Ahmeda- 
bad Textile Industry’s Research Association 


(A.T.I.R.A.), which was registered in December 
of that year. Seventy-one manufacturing units 
which were then members of the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association became founder-members 
of the A.T.I.R.A. and paid a total initial con¬ 
tribution of more than Rs. 50 lakhs. The Govern¬ 
ment of India contributed Rs. 19 lakhs towards 
its capital funds and are also making a yearly 
grant towards the recurring expenditure. The 
affairs of the A.T.I.R.A. are managed by a 
Council of Administration constituted of seven 
elected members, three nominees of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and three independent scientists 
co-opted by the Council. The laboratories and 
other buildings of the A.T.I.R.A. which are 
situated in the Gujarat University campus are 
nearing completion. The Institute, when all its 
departments are working in full swing, will be a 
unique institute in the East, of which the Ahmeda- 
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bad Millowners* Association could be rightly 
proud. 

Relations With Labour 

The Association has always worked for 
maintaining harmonious relations with labour. 
Whenever disputes have arisen in the past, they 
have been usually settled by negotiation and pri¬ 
vate arbitration. Labour in Ahmedabad is well 
organized and the trade union is wedded to the 
principles enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi. As a 
result of the spirit of mutual co-operation and 
understanding, there has not been any major 
strike during the last three decades. The indus¬ 
trial relations in this centre are at present 
governed by the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act, 1946, and as a recognized association of 
employers of the cotton textile industry in 
Ahmedabad for the purposes of the Bombay 
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From left to right: Shcth Ratilal Nathalal, 1947-48; Sheth Ramanlal Lallubhai, 1948-50; Sheth Chandulal P. Parikh, 1950-53; Shcth Navnit- 
ial Sakarlal, 1953-54; Mr. Surottam P. Hutheesing, 1954-55; Mr. Jaykrishna Harivallabhdas (Vice-President), 1954-55. 


Industrial Relations Act, the Association can re¬ 
present its local members in all the proceedings 
under the Act. Recently, this Association and 
the Textile Labour Association, the local repre¬ 
sentative union under the Act, have come to an 
agreement to settle all industrial disputes between 
employers and employees outside the courts by 
private conciliation and arbitration. 


Cloth being one of the principal items of 
commerce in this centre, this Association has 
always extended all possible help to the local 
trade. It has introduced a system of settlement 
of cloth trade disputes by arbitration which has 
been working successfully. 

Ahmedabad has also played an important 
role in facing foreign competition by installing 


machinery for producing fine and superfine 
qualities of textiles in the country. It was the 
production of these varieties on a large scale that 
has competed successfully with the foreign goods. 
The Ahmedabad textile mills are consuming more 
than three lakh bales of foreign cotton per 
annum and nearly half of its production consists 
of fine and superfine varieties. 
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The Bengal Millowners’ Association, Calcutta 

By SUBINOY BHATTACHARYA, m.a., The Bengal Millowners Association 


'J’HE Bengal Millowners* Association was 

established in May 1934 under the inspira¬ 
tion, guidance and founder-presidentship of the 
late Acharya Sir P. C. Ray, the great philanthro¬ 
pist, patriot and educationist of world renown. 
The industrial backwardness of Bengal was ever 
a matter of regret to this great scientist, and it 
was under his initiative and inspiration that the 
question of establishing a millowners’ association 
in Bengal was first mooted Others who took 
active interest in the establishment of the Asso¬ 
ciation were the late Devi Prasad Khaitan of the 
Kesoram Cotton Mills, Girija Prasanna Chakra- 
varti of Mohini Mills, Akhil Bandhu Guha and 
Sri Surya Basu of Dhakeswari Cotton Mills, 
Sachidananda Bhattacherjee of Bengal Luxmi 
Cotton Mills, and, last but not least, Sri Sailendra 
Nath Mitter of Basanti Cotton Mills, who served 
as the first Honorary Secretary of the Association. 
The present writer, who was instrumental in draft¬ 
ing the rules and regulations and otherwise help¬ 
ing in the foundation of the Association, joined 
it as Assistant Secretary from the very commence¬ 
ment. He was appointed Secretary of the Asso¬ 
ciation in January 1937, with the abolition of the 
post of Honorary Secretary. 

As might be expected, the Association had a 
modest beginning. The Honorary Secretary found 
accommodation for it in his own mill’s office free 
of cost. He also lent the services of his office 
staff to the Association. 


It may be asked what was the use of esta¬ 
blishing a separate association in Bengal when 
strong millowners’ associations were already in 
existence in Bombay and Ahmedabad represent¬ 
ing the cotton mill industry. It was found from 
experience that various problems arose which 
necessitated tackling on a zonal basis as the 
questions were entirely of a local nature. As the 
cotton mill industry had made considerable pro¬ 
gress in Bengal, the prominent millowners of the 
province called the Association into being in May 
1934, to promote and protect the interests of the 
cotton mill industry in the Bengal zone. The 
objects of the Association were as follows: — 

Objects of the Association. —(a) To create a 
friendly feeling amongst member-millowners of 
the Bengal zone and secure united action for the 
furtherance of their common interests and protec¬ 
tion of the trade, commerce, and manufactures in 
general and of the textile industry in particular, 
of Bengal, Bihar. Orissa and Assam ; (h) to col¬ 
lect, classify and circulate information relating 
to trade, commerce and manufacture for the in¬ 
terest of its members ; (c) to take steps which 
may be necessary for promoting, supporting or 
opposing legislative and other action affecting the 
aforesaid interests by the Government or by any 
local body or bodies, and in general to take the 
initiative to secure the welfare of the trade, com¬ 
merce and manufacture in which its members are 
interested as such ; (d) to protect the interests 
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of the Association, to arbitrate on the settle¬ 
ment of disputes, and to take steps for improving 
the relationship between the employers and the 
employed ; (e) to make representations to official 
bodies on any matter affecting trade and commerce 
in general and textile trade and manufacture in 
particular; (f) to secure the services of expert 
technical and other men for the settlement of dis¬ 
putes, provided such disputes are referred to the 
Association by both the parties concerned; (g) 
to advance commercial and technical education in 
the textile trade and manufacture and to found 
and support establishments and institutions for 
such purposes. 

Membership. —Any individual firm or com¬ 
pany having one/or more cotton spinning and/or 
weaving factories, hosiery mills, silk or rayon mills 
or belting factories and whose mills or factories 
are located within the provinces of Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissa and Assam, is eligible for ordinary mem¬ 
bership of the Association. Persons distinguished 
for public services or eminent in commerce and 
technicaPexperts may, on a majority vote, be 
elected as honorary members. 

Achievements and Activities of the 
Association 

The first important question which the Asso¬ 
ciation was called upon to tackle was the Mody- 
Clare-Lees Pact of 1933, which was considered to 
be totally against the best interests of the indus- 
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try of the country. In spite of the emphatic pro¬ 
tests against the Pact by various representative 
commercial bodies and by the late Mr. D. P. Khai- 
tan, the then Vice-President of the Association on 
behalf of the cotton mills of Bengal, the provisions 
thereof were embodied in the Indian Tariff (Tex¬ 
tile Protection) Amendment Act of 1934. The 
Association’s standpoint was fully justified as, 
profiting by the agreement. Lancashire increased 
her imports into India and thereby placed the 
industry of the country in an awkward position. 

The Association also, in the very year of its 
establishment, took up with the Port Trust autho¬ 
rities the question of providing arrangements for 
fumigation at the Calcutta Port for the conveni¬ 
ence of the Bengal mills. This was necessary as 
Bengal had to import American cotton via Bom¬ 
bay and incur additional expenditure of about 


3.86 pies per pound of cloth (according to the 
Tariff Board) on that account. The authorities con¬ 
cerned have all along maintained an indifferent 
attitude in the matter and, owing to the partition 
of the province, the question was shelved along 
with many other important matters. The Associa¬ 
tion also invited the attention of the railway 
authorities to the unreasonably high freight rate 
for raw cotton from Punjab stations to Howrah 
as compared with the freight payable by the 
Bombay mills. The Association took up with the 
Government of India the question of total abo¬ 
lition or, at any rate, a substantial reduction in 
the import duty on machinery in general and 
textile machinery in particular in view of the 
comparatively recent growth of the industry in 
Bengal. 

In 1936 the Association had lengthy corres¬ 
pondence with Government on the subject of the 


Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India’s decision on the report of the 
Special Tariff Board of 1936. The Association 
also addressed detailed circulars to the members 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly on these sub¬ 
jects. In the same year, it submitted its detailed 
views to the Government on the subject of the 
negotiation of a new trade agreement between 
India and the United Kingdom. 

In 1937 the Association gave the Director 
of Industries, Bengal, detailed advice and sugges¬ 
tions in connection with improving the syllabus of 
the Cotton Weaving Institute at Serampore, so as 
to make the students of the Institute capable of 
being absorbed in cotton mills, and for training 
weavers from among middle class young men 
for employment in the mills. The Association 
also actively co-operated with the Government 
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of Bengal in finding employment for released 
detenus. 

Sch^e for Cultivatioii of Long-staple 
Cotton in Bengal 

The Association felt that it was highly desir¬ 
able to implement a scheme for the cultivation of 
long-staple cotton in Bengal on a commercial scale 
as, in its opinion, the future of the cotton textile 
industry in Bengal was largely dependent on the 
successful cultivation of better types of cotton in 
the province. The Association, therefore, actively 
associated itself with all the schemes for the cul¬ 
tivation of long-staple cotton in the province and 
spent large sums of money, besides rendering 
assistance in the form of setting up ginneries at 
their own cost, guaranteeing the purchase of the 
crop at subsidised rates, encouraging researches in 
the diseases to which some of the varieties were 
found to be susceptible, and compensating cotton 
growers in Bengal in case of crop failures due to 


unavoidable reasons. In view of the unco-ordi¬ 
nated and haphazard nature of the efforts made 
and the lukewarm attitude of the authorities con¬ 
cerned in regard to the experiments conducted 
under the schemes, the commercial possibility of 
growing long-staple cotton in Bengal successfully 
remained in doubt, although it was fairly esta¬ 
blished that good quality cotton could be grown 
in certain parts of Bengal. In spite of the active 
help and assistance rendered by the Association 
at all stages, authentic data and reliable reports 
regarding the progress of the schemes were not 
made available to the Association, which was 
kept completely in the dark in regard to the 
achievements and failures of the schemes. The 
Association was emphatically of opinion that only 
an expert body like the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee could save Bengal from the painful 
process of trial and error and could point out the 
possible pitfalls in the way of growing long-staple 
cotton in Bengal on a commercial scale. The 
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Association, therefore, appealed to the State 
Government to enlist the active co-operation of 
the I.C.C.C., Bombay, which with its superior 
knowledge and experience could work the schemes 
successfully and prevent unnecessary wastage of 
money, time and energy. 

War-time Developments 

The Association was called upon to tackle 
various problems connected with the industry 
which cropped up with the outbreak of the Second 
World War. such as non-availability of dyestuffs 
and chemicals ; soaring prices of raw materials, 
mill stores and accessories, sizing materials, 
machinery, etc. Urgent questions like shortage of 
wagon supply and payment of war bonus 
to workers also engaged the active attention of the 
Association at the outbreak of the war. 

In 1941 the Association participated in the 
various conferences at Bombay and Calcutta to 
discuss measures for securing an assured flow of 






From left to right: Mr. Suresh Chandra Roy, 1948: Mr. Arun Kumar Mittcr, 1950; Mr. Basant 
Kumar Birla, 1951; Mr. Debcndra Nath Bhattacharjce, 1952. 


supply of cotton textiles, as and when required 
by Government, and also the problems arising 
from the rising trend of prices of cotton yam and 
piecegoods. The Association nominated Mr. B. M. 
Bagri as its representative on the panel of indus¬ 
trialists attached to the Textiles Directorate. It 
also agreed to make an attempt to increase pro¬ 
duction by at least 10 per cent, to help the war 
effort, and advised the member-mills to reserve 
something like 20 per cent, of their capacity as 
available for war supply work. 

The working of the Cotton Cloth and Yam 


Bombay 


It was very difficult for the members to come to 
the library hall of the Association after a hard 
day’s work at a time when the mills were work¬ 
ing for twelve hours a day, and the only way to 
make them take interest and increase their know¬ 
ledge was to supply the books at their own homes. 
The next step was to encourage the members of 
the staff by offering prizes for the best essays on 
technical subjects, and this was done regularly 


(Control) Order, 1943; Provincial Cloth Distribu¬ 
tion Schemes; supply of standard cloth; war 
supply matters ; movement of cotton piecegoods; 
raw cotton and stores, etc.; shortage of coal; yam 
supply to non-spinning mills and various labour 
questions engaged the active attention of the 
Association during the war years. 

Since the termination of the war the Asso¬ 
ciation has been rendering all possible assistance 
to member-mills in the matter of post-war rehabi¬ 
litation and development of the industry in the 


State; labour-management relations; various 
control measures; distribution of controlled arti¬ 
cles among member-mills through the Association, 
such as cement, iron and steel, yam, tallow, non- 
ferrous metals, etc., fixation of cotton quotas and 
various questions connected with the reservation 
of fields of production for the handloom indus¬ 
try. The Association presented the industry’s case 
before the Cotton Textiles Industrial Tribunal, 
1948, which was the first major tribunal consti¬ 
tuted by the Government of West Bengal for the 
cotton textile industry as a whole. 


Textile and Engineering Association 


{Concluded from page 546) 

from time to time. The Association has now re¬ 
ceived a decent sum from the funds collected for 
the Sir Frederick Stones Memorial, and we have 
decided to utilize the income of this fund every 
year for a prize in memory of the late Sir 
Frederick Stones for an essay on any technical 
subject selected by the Managing Committee for 
the year. In this way a double purpose will be 


served, in keeping the memory of the late Sir 
Frederick green, and in advancing the technical 
knowledge of the members and others connected 
with the technical side of the mill industry. In 
order to give the greatest benefit, this offer is not 
confined by the Association to its members only 
but to all who take interest in the technical ad¬ 
vancement of the textile industry. 
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The Millowners’ Association, 


'THE history of the Millowncrs’ Association of 
^ Bombay is largely the history of the cotton 
mill industry of India. Established in February, 
1875, the Association has consistently and un¬ 
compromisingly championed the cause of the 
industry as a whole. Both the circumstances in 
which it was formed and its subsequent record 
have won for it the prestige and influence of an all- 
India organization. It is a remarkable fa^ that, just 
as the impulse to found the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, which eventually became the spearhead of 
the patriotic movement in the country, came from 
a small group of liberal and farsighted English¬ 
men, the inspiration for giving an institutional 
basis to the activities of millowncrs in the pre¬ 
mier textile centre of India was also derived from 
a band of fair-minded and sagacious British busi¬ 
ness men and industrialists in Bombay. 

Stalwarts 

From the beginning of its career, the Asso¬ 
ciation has distinguished itself for its fearless 
advocacy of the industry’s legitimate interests. It 
has been most fortunate in the leaders that have 
shaped and guided its destiny. Some of them 
were real Titans who profoundly influenced the 
course of the industrial history of India. Steeped 
in the best traditions of justice and fair play and 
being intensely patriotic, they fought many a stubr 
bom battle against an unimaginative and obstinate 
bureaucracy in vindicating this country’s right to 
economic progress. Indeed, both the nation and 
the Association are deeply indebted to such stal¬ 
warts as Sir Maneckji Petit, Mr. Morarji Gocul- 
das, Mr. Jamshedji Tata, Mr. Nowroji Nusser- 
wanji Wadia, Sir Dinshaw E. Wacha. Sir 
Munmohandas Ramji and Sir Vithaldas D. 
Thackersey, who watched over the interests of the 
industry with the unsleeping eyes of Argus. 

Their place was taken by a body of men, no 
less outstanding in talent and experience. The 
annals of the Association bear eloquent testimony 
to the achievements of leaders like Sir Ness 
Wadia, who towered above his compeers for his 
outstanding abilities and sound judgment and who, 
besides presiding over the affairs of the Associa¬ 
tion during the most critical years of its existence, 
remained its guide, philosopher and friend till his 


last days. No less abiding is its gratitude to Sir 
Cusrow Wadia, an enlightened employer and a 
generous donor, to Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy 
and to the two distinguished Saklatvalas, Sir 
Naoroji and Sir Sorab, who had made the cause 
of the industry and the Association their own. 
Nor can we forget the honoured names of men 
like Sir George Cotton. Sir Victor Sassoon and 
Sir Frederick Stones, whose interest in the indus¬ 
trialization of India was as genuine as that of 
their Indian colleagues. Mention should also be 
made of the valuable services rendered to the 
Association by Sir Joseph Kay, who conti¬ 
nues to evince keen interest in its fortunes even 
after his retirement from the Committee of the 
Association. Indeed, the Association owes every¬ 
thing to these and other distinguished ‘•captains 
of industry” whose wise leadership has raised it 
to its present pre-eminent position. 

It is ironical that the stimulus for the 
establishment of the Association came from dis¬ 
tant Lancashire, whose intolerant attitude towards 
the nascent Indian industry compelled its pioneers 
to come together to defend their rights. Lanca¬ 
shire’s unjust opposition even to the mild import 
duties on yam and piecegoods, levied by the 
Government of India in 1874 purely as a revenue 
measure, lent ample confirmation to its un¬ 
friendly attitude towards the Indian industry. 
Indeed, it did not hesitate to have recourse to the 
highly objectionable method of bringing political 
pressure to bear on the Government of India in 
an attempt to influence its fiscal policy, in spite 
of the fact that the Government had not the least 
intention of granting any protection or preferen¬ 
tial treatment to the indigenous enterprise. 

Excise Doty 

The part played by the Association in secur¬ 
ing the abolition of the excise duty on cloth is as 
memorable in the annals of the industry as a 
whole, as in its own. The central excise on cloth 
has had a long and chequered career. It was 
imposed as long ago as 1896 under the Cotton 
Duties Act, with the object of hampering the 
growth of the national industry and thus to bene¬ 
fit British producers who then enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly in clothing this country’s population. 


Bombay 

In a series of representations, remarkable alike 
for their irrefutable logic and candid criticism, 
the Association pointed out to the Government 
the iniquitous character of the impost and called 
for its immediate withdrawal. But its earnest 
appeals were ignored by the authorities, who, far 
from showing any disposition to undo the wrong, 
added insult to injui^ by arguing that the excise 
duty was necessary in order to protect the hand- 
loom industry! This new plea was clearly an 
after-thought and was put forward merely to 
camouflage the untenable position of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

In 1896, the Association sent to Calcutta an 
influential deputation, consisting of the Hon’ble 
Mr. N. N. Wadia. Mr. J. N. Tata and Mr. Mar¬ 
shall. to present to the Government the case of 
the industry against the impost and to lay before 
the Legislative Assembly all relevant facts about 
the unjust nature of the levy. But the efforts of 
these distinguished men to secure the abolition 
of the duty bore no fruit. 

The Government’s unreasonable attitude 
naturally provoked the bitter resentment of the 
Association. In his speech at the annual general 
meeting of the Association in 1896, Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha declared that it was “our duty never to 
relax our agitation on this matter, not until we 
have seen these iniquitous duties removed; for, as 
Mr. Cotton observed at our special general meet¬ 
ing in January last, an excise duty on home indus¬ 
tries of this character is simply ‘barbarous’. Has 
Lancashire an excise duty on its cottons? If not, 
why should India be cursed with it?” The tempo 
of the agitation against the impost was, however, 
maintained with unflagging determination. On 
24th August, 1925, a joint deputation of the 
Bombay and Ahmedabad Millowncrs’ Associa¬ 
tions, led by Sir Ness Wadia, waited on the 
Viceroy at Simla. In a closely reasoned and 
moderately presented survey. Sir Ness drew 
pointed attention to the weak position of the 
Indian cotton mill industry—a weakness that had 
been aggravated -by Japanese competition. He, 
therefore, asked not only for the abrogation of 
the excise duty but also for the adoption of suit¬ 
able protective measures on the lines of the Bri¬ 
tish Safeguarding of Industries Act. In his reply, 
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the Viceroy was constrained to admit that the 
case of the industry had been ably presented and 
assured the delegation that the impost would be 
withdrawn as soon as financial considerations 
permitted. This Was done in the following year. 
In this battle against the impost, Mr. Oater Sir) 
S. D. Saklatwala also played a distinguished part. 

Revival of the Duty 

Unfortunately, the industry was not destined 
to be rid of this incubus permanently. The duties 
were revived less than two years after the advent 
of freedom to India. In his budget speech on 
28th February, 1949, the Union Finance Minister 
defended the reimposition of the excise on the 
ground that, in the new political context, the 
impost had ceased to be obnoxious. He further 
declared that, as the abolition of the duty on salt 
had entailed a heavy loss to the Government, it 
became necessary to develop *‘some other equally 
suitable source of revenue” and that cloth, with 
a large internal production and as an article of 
universal consumption, offered itself as the “most 
obvious choice for a tax on consumption.” 

The Association protested to the Government 
that it was wrong to revive the levy which had 
been abolished twenty-three years before only 
after a long and bitter struggle by the industry. 


It, however, suggested that, if an excise duty on 
mill cloth was considered indispensable, the Cot¬ 
ton Duties Act II of 1896 should be re-enacted, 
as it was, from the industry’s point of view, less 
exacting and simpler to work as compared with 
the revived excise which the Association charac¬ 
terised as “inquisitorial.” But New Delhi ignored 
its pleas both against the imposition of the levy 
and for its simplification. In the budget for 
1953-54, the Union Government has provided for 
Rs. 21 crores as excise revenue from cloth—a 
staggering sum indeed, considering the fact that 
the loss of revenue entailed by the abolition of 
salt duty is only about Rs. 10 crores per annum. 

Protection 

Soon after winning the battle against the 
excise duty which, as we have seen, was abolished 
in 1926, the Association addressed itself to the 
question of securing protection for the industry. 
The Government was in an unenviable position. 
It could not concede the demand of the industry 
without offending the powerful vested interests in 
Lancashire. But there was a very strong case for 
giving adequate shelter to the Indian industry 
which, after the transitory boom of the First 
World War, had been caught in the vortex of de¬ 
pression. Several marginal units had gone out 


of production, while the resources of many others 
had been seriously taxed. To add to their per¬ 
plexity, external competition had intensified. 
These conditions forced the hands of the 
Government to appoint a Tariff Board in 1926, 
under the presidentship of Sir Frank Noyce, to 
“investigate the condition of the cotton textile 
industry in India with special reference to the 
industry in Bombay and Ahmedabad,” to examine 
the causes of the depression and, in particular, 
“to consider whether, and if so to what extent, 
the depression is due to the competition of other 
countries in the home and export trade.” The 
Board was also requested to report whether the 
industry was in ne^ of prot^tioh and, if so, in 
what form and for what period such protection 
should be given. 

Dkappointing Repoit 

The findings of the Board were published in 
the following year. The Association subjected 
them to a searching analysis and came to the con¬ 
clusion that they were, in the words of its Chair¬ 
man. Mr. (later Sir) Homi Mody, “halting and 
disappointing in many respects.” Presiding over 
the annual general meeting of the Association in 
March 1928, Sir Homi went on to say that the 
Report “ignored several factors—notably the 
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cct of currency legislation—which have a very 
vital bearing on the fortunes of the industry, and 
in certain instances, betrayed unwillingness to 
follow up its own arguments to their logical con¬ 
clusion.’* What is more surprising, the Govern¬ 
ment was not prepared to accept even the modest 
recommendations of the Board to grant protec¬ 
tion to the industry. Its contention that the de¬ 
pression affected the mills in Bombay City alone 
was shown to be preposterous at an all-India 
conference of millowners, convened by the 
Association. 

The Government could not, however, for long 
resist the unanimous demand of the industry for 
protection, and the Cotton Textile Industry 
Protection Bill was accordingly introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly in February 1930. In the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons appended to 
the Bill, the Government grudgingly admitted that 
“during the last three years, and particularly in 
the last six months, the pressure of external com¬ 
petition has intensified, and that the cotton mill 
industry throughout India is depressed, though 
the extent of the depression varies at different 
centres.” It was thus that the Government was 
forced to recognize the need for protecting the 
industry from unrestrained foreign competition. 
The Association can justifiably take credit for the 
successful outcome of its endeavours. 

In his budget speech of 1930, the Finance 
Member, Sir George Schuster, had indicated that 
the special protective duties would be imposed 
for a period of three years only and that at a 
convenient date before the termination of this 
period, their effect and the whole position of the 
industry would be re-examined in a Tariff Board 
inquiry. Accordingly, early in April 1932, the 
Government of India directed the Tariff Board, 
under the presidentship of Dr. John Matthai, to 
examine the question. Another investigation of 
this kind was conducted in 1936. Owing to the 
outbreak of the Second World War in 1939, the 
protective duties were continued during the war 
years under the provisions of the Continuation 
Acts. 


In this connection, a brief reference may be 
made to the Mody-Lecs Pact which has a bearing 
on the subject of protection. During his visit to 
England in 1933, Sir Homi Mody took the oppor¬ 
tunity of impressing upon textile interests in 
Lancashire that the problem which most concern¬ 


ed both the Indian and the British cotton industry 
was how best to combat Japanese competition. 
He pointed out that, owing mainly to the action 
of the Indian Government, Lancashire enjoyed a 
preference in the Indian market such as she had 
not obtained in any other part of the world. He 
could not see what the future held in store for the 
industry in India and England, but he thought 
that it would be to their mutual advantage if they 
could work in co-operation with each other. 

This is the genesis of the Mody-Lees Pact 
which was signed in October 1933. The Agree¬ 
ment conceded that the Indian cotton textile 
industry was entitled, for its progressive develop¬ 
ment, to a reasonable measure of protection 
against the imports of United Kingdom yam 
and piecegoods. It was also agreed that under 
the then existing conditions, owing to lower costs, 
and other factors operating in foreign countries, 
the Indian industry required a higher level of 
protection against such foreign countries than 
against the United Kingdom. This special accom¬ 
modation to Britain was not welcomed by 
nationalist opinion in this country. 

The rest of the story may be briefly told. 
In December 1946, the Government of India re¬ 
quested the Tariff Board to find out whether the 
need for continuing protection to the industry 
still existed. Sir Homi Mody, who presented the 
case of the industry before the Board, urged that, 
although protection had outlasted its usefulness, 
there was no harm in continuing it since it did not 
hurt anybody’s interests. The Board, however, 
recommended the withdrawal of protection on 
the ground that it was in the best interests of the 
industry itself to accept the challenge of competi¬ 
tion rather than be content with lying on the 
feather-bed of protection. The industry was 
accordingly “de-protected” in 1947. 

War and Controla 

The Second World War brought about a 
radical change both in the fortunes and the struc¬ 
ture of the cotton mill industry of India. With 
the spread and intensification of the conflict, 
imports of cotton goods which, in pre-war years, 
had on an average amounted to 750 million yards, 
declined to negligible proportions. The burden 
of catering to domestic requirements, in addition 
to meeting enormous war orders and export 


demand, fell for the first time entirely on the 
digenous industry. In 1942-43 supplies to the 
Government alone were of the order of 1,042.5 
million yards while exports accounted for 819 
million yards, representing more than four and a 
half times as much as in the pre-war year, 
1938-39. 

Such an unprecedented diversion of supplies, 
necessitated by the exigencies of war, inevitably 
created an acute shortage of cloth for civilian 
consumption and resulted in a sharp increase in 
its prices, much to the undeserved hardship of the 
consumer. A series of conferences were held 
between producers and Government representa¬ 
tives in order to meet this situation. The indus¬ 
try heartily endorsed the Government’s standard 
cloth scheme and agreed to devote the bulk of its 
capacity to the production of this cloth. In order 
to relieve distress in the city of Bombay, the 
Association opened a number of fair price shops 
where certain ordinary varieties of piecegoods 
were sold to the public at economic prices. No 
great progress was made with the standard cloth 
scheme as it was cold-shouldered by several State 
Governments. 

As a result of deliberations between mill 
interests and the Government, the Cotton Textile 
Advisory Panel was formed in 1941 to advise and 
assist the authorities in matters pertaining to the 
supply of cotton textiles for war purposes. Two 
of the Association’s Committee members, Messrs. 
Krishnaraj M. D, Thackersey and T. V. Baddeley. 
were nominated to serve on the Panel. In the 
same year. Sir Homi Mody was appointed 
Minister for Supply with the Government of 
India. 

In spite of these steps and the fullest utiliza¬ 
tion of the productive capacity of the industry, 
shortages of cloth for civilian consumption still 
persisted. The Government was, therefore, com¬ 
pelled, in the middle of 1943. to introduce a 
comprehensive system of controls over production 
and prices by way of remedial action. The 
Association was sceptical about the benefits of 
such stringent controls. over private enterprise, 
but, realizing their necessity, it loyally and whole¬ 
heartedly co-operated with the Government ^ in 
ensuring their success. Except for a short period 
in 1948, the industry remained virtually under 
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control for ten years from 1943 to 1953 when 
controls were removed. 


Post-war Problems 

The war certainly helped the industry to im¬ 
prove its financial position which had been grave¬ 
ly undermined by the depression of the thirties. 
But the assumption that during this period mills 
made inordinate profits at the cost of the poor 
consumer has no basis in fact in so far as the 
cotton mills of Bombay City arc concerned. 
Considering the fact that many of them had 
suffered grievous losses in pre-war years and that 
from 1943 the industry had to function under a 
strictly controlled economy, the profits made by 
them during the war years, though fully adequate, 
were by no means excessive. Moreover, the tax 
burdens on the industry have increased enormous¬ 
ly since the last war, with the result that quite 
a number of mills have had no opportunity of 
saving sufficient sums of money for renovating 
their old and worn-out machinery. The aftermath 
of the war has in fact created many intractable 
problems for the industry. High production 
costs, the loss of a large home market through the 
country’s partition, rehabilitation and rationaliza¬ 
tion are among the serious problems which it has 
been called upon to face in the post-war era. 


The war-time prosperity did not, therefore, 
leave any room for complacency among the 
leaders of the industry. In February 1945, the 
Central Government appointed the Post-war 
Planning Committee to report on the steps that 
would be necessary to replenish the productive 
equipment of the industry as a means of increas¬ 
ing the volume of cloth output. The Committee, 
which was presided over by Mr. Dharamsey 
Mulraj Khatau. a leading millowner and a senior 
member of the Association, made a number of 
useful suggestions designed to increase the install¬ 
ed capacity of the industry. The Committee anti¬ 
cipated an additional output of 1,700 million yards 
of mill cloth per annum through the establishment 
of new plant. The Partition of India in 1947, 
however, rendered the findings of the Committee 
nugatory. 

The division of the country and the accession 
of some of the best cotton-growing and cloth¬ 
consuming areas to Pakistan posed a serious 
problem for the industry which was thenceforward 
compelled to depend more and more on costly 
foreign cottons and to find export markets for its 
products, amounting to about I,OCX) million yards 
per annum. The need for securing assured out¬ 
lets for its surplus manufactures has brought into 
bold relief the vital importance of attaining effici¬ 
ency and economy in production through the well- 


known and approved methods of rehabilitation 
and rationalization. The Association has con¬ 
sistently laid great stress on both these problems 
and, through a series of representations, has 
appealed to the Government to liberalise its 
machinery import policy and to lighten the lax 
burdens on the industry to enable it to modernize 
the mill equipment. Also, the Association firmly 
believes that, until such time as suitable machinery 
for re-equipment is available from indigenous 
sources, the freedom of the mills to import the 
latest and most efficient machinery from abroad 
should not be fettered, as the basic object of re¬ 
habilitation is to curtail production costs and to 
improve the quality of mill products. 

British Delegation 

ft is not the cotton mill industry of India 
alone which has been profoundly affected by the 
Second World War. In the post-war period there 
has been a long-term tendency for international 
trade in textiles to decline, following the setting 
up of textile mills in many of the traditionally 
importing countries. This has naturally perturb¬ 
ed the exporting countries. So, towards the end 
of 1950 a Cotton Industry Delegation from Britain, 
headed by Sir Raymond Streat, visited India to 
exchange views and information with Indian pro¬ 
ducers on the international textile position. 
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their stay in this country, the Delegation 
among others, the Committee of the 
Association. 


In a statement issued to the Press on 9th 
December 1950, the visiting delegation expressed 
satisfaction that their talks with Indian textile 
interests were “completely successful*’ and indi¬ 
cated that further exchange of views among the 
leading textile producers of the world would be 
held “whenever the time seemed ripe.” In a 
separate statement, the Deputy Chairman of the 
Association. Mr. Neville Wadia. warmly welcom¬ 
ed the sentiments expressed by the delegation and 
reiterated the Association’s point of view that 
India was also vitally concerned in developing her 
overseas trade in cotton textiles. 


As a sequel to such exploratory talks, a con¬ 
ference of representatives belonging to all the 
important cotton textile countries of the world 
was held at Buxton in England in September 1952 
and was attended by an Indian delegation under 
the leadership of Mr. Kasturbhai Laibhai. It in¬ 
cluded, among others, Mr. Neville N Wadia and 
Mr. N. S. V. Aiycr, Secretary of the Association. 
It is estimated that India’s exportable surplus of 
cotton piecegoods is 1,000 million yards. This 
figure was proposed by the Indian representatives 
at Buxton and was conceded by the delegates from 
other countries. 


Technical Training 

From the beginning of its career, the Associa¬ 
tion has attached great importance to the techni¬ 
cal staff of the industry being fully qualified and 
competent. It has, therefore, given liberally to 
institutions imparting technical education. Towards 
the end of 1922. the Association was approached 
for financial assistance to the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute in Bombay to enable the 
Institute to complete its new buildings and to 
organize itself on a more solid basis. There was 
a good response to this app)eal, the contribution 
of the Association, through collections from its 
members, amounting to Rs. 1.04,500. In addi¬ 
tion, the Association makes an annual donation 
of Rs. 2,500 to the Institute. 

In December 1942, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Bombay University addressed an appeal to 
the Association for “generous endowments” to 
enable the University to complete its scheme of 


expanding the Department of Chemical Techno¬ 
logy. It was pointed out that this aid was sought 
on behalf of an organization which had been 
rendering excellent services to the cotton textile 
industry and that the funds requested would be 
utilized for the creation of a new section dealing 
with the technology of intermediates and dyes and 
for the provision of better and wider facilities for 
work on bleaching, dyeing, printing and finishing. 
The total amount contributed to the Department 
by the Association on behalf of its members was 
over Rs. lakhs in 1943. 

Young men desirous of making a career in 
the cotton textile industry are given every possible 
assistance by the Association which affords facili¬ 
ties for students at the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute to acquire practical training in its mem¬ 
ber-mills. The Association also encourages its 
member-mills to send their operatives to the 
Mafatlal Gagalbhai Technical Training School. 
Expenses incurred by the workers in connection 
with such training are borne by their respective 
mill managements. To help banish illiteracy 
among mill workers, the Association has made 
arrangements with the Bombay Social Education 
Committee, under whose auspices about 130 
literacy classes are conducted in the industrial 
areas of the city. Thanks to this literacy drive, 
it is estimated that 50 per cent, of male workers 
of the cotton mill industry of Bombay City are 
now literate. 

Research Institute 

One of the most cherished ambitions of the 
Association is to establish a Textile Research In¬ 
stitute in Bombay, which, apart from its position 
as India’s foremost industrial and commercial 
centre, ii the home of the cotton mill industry. 
Bombay is in fact the most suitable place for such 
an Institute, which will have the additional 
advantage of functioning in close proximity to 
several organizations devoted to research. 

Thanks to the indefatigable efforts and crusad¬ 
ing zeal of Sir Vithal N. Chandavarkar, the 
Deputy Chairman, there are welcome signs that 
the Association’s ambition will be realized at no 
distant future- A scheme for the establishment 
of the Institute has been drawn up and it is esti¬ 
mated to cost Rs. 1 crore. Half of this capital 
expenditure will be borne by the Association 


while the balance will be contributed by the 
Cotton Textiles Fund Committee. The recurring 
expenditure, estimated at Rs. 11^ lakhs per 
annum when the Institute begins to function in 
full strength, will also be shared by the Associa¬ 
tion and the Government on a ffey-fifty basis. 
The advantages which India’s premier industry is 
anticipated to derive from the scientific and tech¬ 
nological research that will be undertaken at this 
Institute cannot be overemphasized. 


Labour 

Since the enactment of the Factories Act of 
1881 to regulate conditions in factories, labour 
legislation in India has taken big strides forward. 
This progress has been most conspicuous in the 
cotton mill industry, where technical developments 
and ameliorative measures for workers have 
moved forward hand in hand. As long ago as 
1934, the Association appointed a Labour Officer 
on its staff to advise and guide member-mills on 
labour matters. 


The Royal Commission on Labour, which 
reported in 1931, recommended the appointment 
of Labour Officers in mills to provide effective 
liaison between workers and management. By 
appointing its own Labour Officer, the Associa¬ 
tion gave a lead to member-mills to follow its 
example. In the result, at the outbreak of the 
Second World War, most of the mills in Bombay 
had Labour Officers on their staff. 

Credit is also due to the Association for re¬ 
forming the Badli Control System which had be¬ 
come subject to abuse by the jobbers. In 1935. 
the Association started a new system which en¬ 
sured the exercise of strict control by manage¬ 
ment over the recruitment of badlis and the dis¬ 
tribution of work among them. It proved emi¬ 
nently successful and was adopted by member- 
mills in Bombay and Sholapur. It subsequently 
formed the basis of the D^sualisation l^hemc 
sponsored by the Government of Bombay for 
textile workers. 


On the recommendation of the Association, 
mills in Bombay opened fair price shop in 
December 1939 in order to supply foodgrains to 
their workers at cost price. It was considered 
that this arrangement would be more beneficial 
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to workers than cash payment at a time when 
commodity prices were rising sharply. Even as 
an anti-inflationary measure, there was strong 
reason for continuing it, but later the workers 
opted for dearness allowance. Thereupon, the 
mills continued this facility in the form of cost- 
price grain shops. Dearness allowance is still 
being paid to the employees and is linked to the 
cost of living index number. 

Following an appreciable improvement in 
their financial position, member-mills in the city 
decided, at the instance of the Association, to 
pay bonuses to their workers on a voluntary basis. 
This procedure was followed from 1941 to 1945, 
but in 1946 the workers chose to take the issue 
to the Industrial Court. Since then the bonus 
disputes have become a hardy annual. In 1949, 
the Bombay cotton mill industry paid the highest 
bonus in its history. In that year the Industrial 
Court laid down principles for the first time for 
determining bonus, which the Association had hop¬ 
ed would be followed in subsequent years. This was 
not done, however, and since the principles relied 
on differed from Court to Court in the country, 
the need for an appellate authority became para¬ 
mount. This necessity was met with the enact¬ 
ment of the Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tri- 


C.B.E., 1938, 1939, 

bunal) Act of 1950. In that year, the Appellate 
Tribunal examined the whole question of bonus 
in great detail and laid down certain firm princi¬ 
ples which have formed the corner-stone of bonus 
decisions in respect of other industries as well. 

The Association has always striven to pro¬ 
mote greater cordiality between labour and man¬ 
agement. As a result of this policy, a very large 
number of labour disputes is settled with the 
workers and their representative union through 
direct negotiations. The Association has also 
reached an arrangement with the Rashtriya Mill 
Mazdoor Sangh on the question of compensation 
payable to workers who are retrenched on account 
of rationalization. 

In addition to complying with its statutory 
obligations, the Bombay City cotton mill industry 
spends about Rs. 35 lakhs per year on the welfare 
of its employees. Sports clubs and inter-mill 
wrestling matches arc among the amenities and 
recreations on which this sum is being spent. 
Many cotton mills in Bombay City provide for 
their workers medical facilities far in excess of 
and superior to those prescribed under the Fac¬ 
tories Act. The location of the Nowrosjec Wadia 


Maternity Hospital and the Bai Jerbai Wadia 
Hospital for Children in the industrial area has 
proved to be a great boon to the working class 
population of the City. The Association has also 
decided to build a hospital with three hundred 
beds for textile workers out of the moneys donat¬ 
ed by member-mills to the Mahatma Gandhi 
Memorial Fund. It is pertinent to recall here 
that the call for help on behalf of the victims of 
natural calamities and for worthy causes has 
always evoked generous response from the 
Association. To the latter category belongs the 
Association’s contribution of over Rs. 10 lakhs to 
the Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel Memorial Fund. 

In recent years, and more particularly since 
independence, there has been a growing tendency 
in this country to burden the Statute Book with 
laws and regulations which it has taken a genera¬ 
tion or two even for the industrially advanced 
countries to adopt. It is the Association’s con¬ 
sidered opinion that hasty legislation cannot 
advance the cause of the Welfare State. Since pre¬ 
war years, the textile worker has gained enor¬ 
mously both in his emoluments and in his work¬ 
ing conditions. Most of the benefits which an 
industrial worker enjoys today in Western coun¬ 
tries after decades of hard struggle have been 
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extended to his Indian counterpart almost as a 
matter of course. Apart from the basic wage and 
dearness allowance, the Indian workers enjoy 
leave with wages, bonus, paid festival holidays, 
maternity benefits, sickness insurance, provident 
fund and compensation for lay-off and retrench¬ 
ment. It is, therefore, felt both by the industry 
and the Associrtion that the time has come to cry 


a halt to further labour legislation so that the 
gains so far made are consolidated. 

Conchision 

To sum up, there is an unavoidable arbitrari¬ 
ness in any attempt to trace within such a narrow 
compass the long and eventful history of a 
premier organization like the Millowners’ Associa¬ 


tion of Bombay. It is possible that quite a few 
of the outstanding events may not have received 
even a passing reference. Nevertheless, even this 
bare recital of facts bears eloquent tesstimony to 
the impressive character of the Association’s achie¬ 
vements. Throughout its existence, it has proved 
a tower of strength to the industry and it is hoped 
that it will continue to^be so. far into the future. 
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The Federation of Gujarat Mills and Industries, Baroda 



T'HE Federation of Gujarat Mills and Industries 

was started on 25th April 1918 with a member¬ 
ship of eleven under the style of the “Baroda 
Millowners’ Association,’* as some of the factories 
found it difficult to procure raw materials and 
coal, etc. 

In the earlier years, i.e., from 1918 to 1930, 
the sphere of its activities was mainly with Baroda 
State. It took up several questions affecting trade 
and industry wiffi the Government of Baroda and 
Bombay and assisted the members to jointily 
purchase raw materials in bulk as some of the 
articles were not easily available. Its membership 
grew slowly and gradually as members realized its 
utility. 

In 1930, it had twenty-seven members on its 
roll when it was affiliated to the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, and 
since then it took interest in problems affecting 
trade and industry outside the Baroda State and 
forwarded its views to the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, Government 
of India, etc. It was recognized by the Government 
of Baroda. It nominated its representatives to 
^ve oral evidence before the Indian Tariff Board 
in 1932-33. It appointed a panel of five persons to 
solve disputes between the mills and cloth mer¬ 
chants regarding sale of cloth and yarn by private 
arbitration with the representatives of the Maskati 
Cloth Market Association, Ahmedabad. 

The Association had cotton textile mills as 
well as other industries like chemical, pharma¬ 
ceutical, oil mills, match, tiles and pottery, dyeing 
works, etc., as its members; so its name was 
changed to “ the Federation of Baroda State 
Mills and Industries” in 1936 as desired by the 
members, which had some effect in getting more 
members and their co-operation. The relations 
between the Baroda State authorities and repre¬ 
sentatives of this Federation were cordial though 
the Federation had at times to criticise the policy 
of the State. It was affiliated to the All-India 
Organization of Industrial Employers, New Delhi. 

In 1940, after the declaration of World War 
II, the Government of India was in need of cloth 


(CONTRIBUTED) 

from the cotton textile mills; so this Federation 
was invited to attend the conference convened 
by the Supply Department. Along with other 
millowners’associations of India, this Federation 
volunteered to supply cloth for war orders and 
standard cloth on all-India basis and its repre¬ 
sentatives were appointed to the Cotton Textile 
Control Board and it assisted its mills and other 
members to get raw materials like coal, iron and 
steel, electric lamps, electric wires, quinine, petrol, 
etc., at controlled rates. 

The Federation undertook the work of fixing 
ceiling prices of cloth manufactured by its member 
mills under instructions of the Cotton Textile 
Control Board and also fixed the ceiling prices 
of cloth manufactured by powerloom ffictories 
situated in Baroda State. The Federation greatly 
assisted the Government of Baroda in the distri¬ 
bution of cloth to the consumers at controlled 
rates. As Baroda was a surplus State in respect 
of cloth, the State directly purchased cloth from 
the local mills. The Baroda State appointed a 
State Textile Advisory Committee under the chair¬ 
manship of the President of this Federation, 
made textile control most successful, to the 
satisfaction of mills, merchants and consumers. 
The State retained the usual trade channels and 
there were very few breaches of the control 
order. 

The Federation, during the years 1945 to 
1948, organized the Baroda Cloth Distribution 
Office to distribute cloth manufactured by its 
member-mills to the nominees of the Baroda State 
and those of other States of India in the presence 
of the representatives of the Textile Commissioner, 
Baroda and Bombay, respectively. The scheme was 
successful. 

In the year 1943, the third session of the All- 
India Manufacturers’ Organization was held in 
Baroda under the auspices of this Federation, when 
Shri Yisvesvaraya presided. The Baroda State 
appointed a tripartite labour committee under the 
chairmanship of the Director of Labour having 
equal representatives of industries and labour, 
and all the members representing industries were 


from the members of the Federation. The Tripartite 
Labour Committee did very useful service in solv¬ 
ing disputes between the employers and employees 
and it brought them nearer to each other and there 
was co-operation and better understanding amon'gst 
its members. As there was no Industrial Tribunal, 
Industrial Disputes Act or Standing Orders, the 
Committee was a great help in solving the 
increasing labour disputes. 

The Federation negotiated with the repre¬ 
sentatives of textile labour unions and settled many 
important labour questions like standardization 
of wages, bonus, dearness allowance, change-over 
shifts, payment under the Maternity Benefits Act, 
by mutual negotiations without the interven¬ 
tion of the Court and consequently good and 
harmonious relations exist betwen the employers 
and employees. 

A large amount was collected as excess profit 
deposits. The Federation took a leading part and 
persuaded its members and made an agreement 
with the State that its members will donate 15 
per cent, of the excess profit deposits towards 
education, medical college, technology, etc., and 
about Rs. 95 lakhs were voluntarily donated 
towards the Fund, which amount was lately handed 
over to the Maharaja Sayajirao University of 
Baroda, which has earmarked about Rs. 30 lakhs 
for textile and en^neering technology, which 
department will start its work in a few years. 

The Federation handled several questions 
like income-tax, sales tax, municipal tax, transport, 
procurement of raw materials, railway rates, etc., 
besides questions affecting individual members. 

The Federation has established a provident 
fund scheme for its employees. 

The Ruler of Baroda decided to merge Baroda 
State with the Bombay Province from 1st August 
1949, so the Federation applied to the Government 
of India for its recognition as an association of 
Industries and it has been recognizeffaSTrom May 

(Continued on page 540) 
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India Millowners’ Association, 

(CONTRIBUTED) 


Coimbatore 



Dewan Bahadur C. S. Ratnasabapathy Mudaliar, 

a former President and doyen of the mill indusiry 
in South India. 

THE textile industry in the South is of recent 
^ growth. Mills have been established in 
different centres in South India but a concentrated 
development has taken place in Coimbatore area 
due to the availability of several facilities. For 
one thing, the climate in Coimbatore is moderate 
and quite suited to the spinning and weaving of 
cotton yam and textiles. It is also situated amidst 
cotton-growing tracts and labour is found in 
plenty from the villages round about. Transport 
is easy, both by road and railway, with broad and 
metre-gauge sections from Coimbatore station. 
All these and other factors like the advent of 
Pykara electricity power have led to the location 
of a large number of textile mills, viz., 41 mills, 
in Coimbatore. 

Most of the mills are still purely spinning 
units. &veral spinning units desire expansion on 
the weaving side to develop into fully self-sufficient 
units to cater to the clothing needs of the South 
just as their counterparts in the North, but tbe 
Government looks askance on any such move 
and has been pursuing a policy which in effect 
is against such expansion, obviously in the inter¬ 


ests of the handloom industry, which is largely 
concentrated in the South. Thus the predomi¬ 
nance is in the production of yarn, which for the 
most part is consumed by the handloom weavers. 
So far as the South, therrfore, is concerned, it can 
safely be said that the mill spinning industry is 
closely linked to and dependent on the handloom 
industry and the vicissitudes of the one affect the 
other to an equal extent. 

The First Mill in Coimbatore 

The first mill in Coimbatore, viz., the Coim¬ 
batore Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., was 
established in 1888. This was followed by the 
Kaleeswarar Mills Ltd., in 1907, and by the Sri 
Ranga Vilas Ginning. Spinning and Weaving Mills, 
Ltd., and the Radhakrishna Mills Ltd., in 1922 
and 1923. These were depending on power from 
steam. In about 1933 Pykara hydro-electric power 
was made available at cheap rates and this 
gave an impetus to the starting of more and 
more mills. 

The Southern India Millowners’ Association 
was founded in 1933. The need for such a body 
to protect the collective interests of the growing 
textile industry was realized by that shrewd states¬ 
man and sound business man. Dr. R. K. Shan- 
mukham Chetty, and other leading magnates like 
Messrs. P. S. G. Ganga Naidu, G. Kuppuswamy 
Naidu, C. S. Ratnasabapathy Mudaliar. V. Ranga- 
swamy Naidu, P. S. Sathappa Chettiar, F. J. Stanes 
and A. Campbell. From its inception it has been 
rendering yeoman service to the constituent mem¬ 
bers and to the industiy in the South and the 
country. The first President of the Association 
was Mr, P. S. Sathappa Chettiar, a well-known 
business man. Dr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty 
could not devote his entire time to the activities 
of the Association as his services were needed 
and availed of in the wider political and economic 
fields of the country. But he was always a guid¬ 
ing force and his advice and suggestions were 
always sought in important matters. Mr. P. S. 
Sathappa Chettiar continued as President for four 
years and Mr. G. Kuppuswamy Naidu, a highly 



Mr. R. Venkataswamy Naidu, B.Sc, (Tech.) 
President, 1947—1954. 


philanthropic and self-made magnate, became the 
President and he occupied the chair for two 
years. After him Mr. C. S. Rathnasabapathy 
Mudaliar was elected and for seven years, includ¬ 
ing the period of the Second World War, he 
guided the destinies of the Association with 
remarkable ability and astuteness and brought the 
institution to the forefront. Since 1947, the res¬ 
ponsibilities of this high office have been shoul¬ 
dered by Mr. R. Venkataswamy, who had already 
borne a substantial part of it as Honorary Secre¬ 
tary for the previous seven years. The Associa¬ 
tion has now on its rolls 72 mills in the South. It 
will thus be noticed that, barring a few exceptions, 
all the mills are members of the Association. 


Mills in South, including 
Mysore, Travancore-Cochin 

No. 

Spindle- 

age 

Loom- 

age 

State . 

107 

23,99,603 

12,588 

Mills in Madras State 

86 

20,43,310 

8,810 

Member-mills 

72 

20,77,342 

8,802 

Mills in Coimbatore District 

41 

9,37,244 

2,951 


(Very small units have been excluded.) 
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period 1937-39 was one of slump and 
stringency for the textile industry, 
in this area. It was found difficult to 
keep the nulls running. The Second World War 
broke out and it opened a new era in the life of 
the industry. The demand for textiles grew and 
the industry began working in full swing all the 
24 hours of the day to cater to the increasing and 
mounting needs. It was a period of prosperity 
for them. To regulate the supply and divert them 
to the most needy the Government of India intro¬ 
duced controls on production and distribution of 
yam and cloth, and, later, on cotton also. For the 
purpose of augmenting its revenues the Govern¬ 
ment also formulated the Excess Profits Tax depo¬ 
sits and the textile industry was the largest depo¬ 
sitor. or one of the largest. They also promul¬ 
gated the Dividend Limitation Ordinance. Thus the 
Government had control of this major industry 
in all possible ways. 

The controls continued even after the termi¬ 
nation of the war as conditions deteriorated and 
the Government’s check and supervision were 
found essential. The Post-war Planning Commis¬ 
sion permitted additional spindleage and looms to 
existing units for expansion and also to new con¬ 
cerns to be started. 

The Association co-operated in full with the 
Government and assisted them in carrying out the 
policy of control and distribution of yarn and 
cloth to the various districts. Its efforts were 
duly acknowledged by the Provincial Textile 
Commissioner. 

State Govemmejifs Attitude 

In 1946 the then minis^ in power in the 
Madras State was not in favour of the 
expansion of the textile industry as, in its 
opinion, it was detrimental to the hand- 
loom weavers. Thus what the Centre gave 
the Provincial Government wanted to snatch 
away. The Association protested against this 
attitude of the State Government and made strong 
representations to the Centre and the State on the 
shortsighted policy behind the move. There was 
then a change of ministry and the danger to the 
textile industry was warded off. But even then, 
the facilities offered were not fully availed of and 
the expansion was not as rapid as expected. 

ae 


Labour had fully co-operated with cmidoyers 
during war and assisted in maintaining pec^ pro¬ 
duction. But later they began to agitate for higher 
wages and dearness allowance. The Government 
of Madras appointed a Court of Inquiry in 1946, 
which was later converted into an Industrial Tri¬ 
bunal to make a comprehensive report on the 
conditions of labour, etc. It gave an interim 
relief. The award was published in the middle of 
1947 and it fixed a minimum wage of Rs. 26 per 
worker and made other recommendations. Subse¬ 
quently. under the terms of the award, the Gov¬ 
ernment appointed a standardization committee 
and wage board to complete the work of the Tri¬ 
bunal. The former Committee made its recom¬ 
mendations as a result of the implementation of 
which certain redundant and inefficient workers had 
to be retrenched. This led to a general strike which 
lasted for nearly three months. The Association 
was in touch with the Government and made 
endeavours to resolve the strike and the Govern¬ 
ment intervened and finally the mills reopened. 
The mills co-operated with the Government in 
absorbing the surplus labour in the third shift, 
which most of them opened for that purpose. For 
a time thereafter a cordial atmosphere prevailed. 
But then several pinpricks started and labour 
began creating a series of troubles on one ques¬ 
tion or another and began making large untenable 
demands on the industry. The Government 
referred certain issues to the Industrial Tribunal 
under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. The 
Association was giving its full assistance to the 
mills. References to other centres also were made. 
The award in the case of 32 mills in Coimbatore 
was finally made in 1951, placing a large liability 
on the mills. The matter, however, is pending in 
appeal. The important question arising year after 
year is that of bonus. The Full Bench of the 
Labour Appellate Tribunal in 1950 settled the 
question by laying down a formula based on cer¬ 
tain definite principles. But this is also beset 
with several difficulties in its application and the 
question is not free from trouble. 


The several labour welfare measures of the 
Government like Employees’ Provident Fund 
Scheme, State Insurance Scheme, voluntary con¬ 
stitution of Labour Welfare Funds, etc., have 
imposed an ever-increasing burden on the textile 
industry. Of late, a general slump has developed 
all over the world and it has affected the textile 



industry as wcU. Several countries who were 
importers of textile goods have now themselves 
become manufacturers of textile goods and thus 
keen competition exists. Owing to difficult finan¬ 
cial conditions, the money market has become 
tight, the consumer is xmablc to pay high prices, 
thus reducing internal demand. Hence the mar¬ 
keting of textiles has become a problem. There 
has been a large production also of yam and 
cloth—in the first seven months of 1953, 2,889 
million yards of cloth. The Government of India, 
after careful consideration and gradual periodical 
relaxation, finally effected decontrol of yam and 
cloth regarding price and distribution, retaining 
only the production control and the control on 
cotton. There was no ill effect as a result of this 
policy and no sharp shooting up of prices due, 
perhaps, to the heavy stagnation of goods. The 
slump had affected handlooms also, involving the 
handloom weavers in difficulties all over the 
country. The Government have evolved several 
measures for their rehabilitation and placed res¬ 
trictions on the textile industry in order to afford 
relief to the handloom industry. An All-India 
Handloom Board was constituted and a cess 
imposed on mill cloth for the collection of funds 
to help the handlooms. In 1953 this cess amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 5 56 crorcs. The handloom industry 
ought to thrive by making special varieties for 
which there is always demand and should not 
compete with mills in the production of mass 
requirements, which arc easily and cheaply done 
on machinery and hence arc attractive to con¬ 
sumers. There does not appear to be any need 
for artificial restrictions on mill cloth or com¬ 
pulsion on the public to wear certain kinds of 
cloth only. 



For exploring textile markets in the main 
importing countries an Officer of the Textile Com¬ 
missioner’s Office was deputed to visit Burma, 
Bangkok, Singapore, Penang. Indonesia and 
Ceylon and his report has been submitted. 


Since 1949. there has been a continuous 
drought due to the failure of the monsoon and as 
a result, water levels in the hydro-electric sy^ems 
went down and the State Government had to 
impose power cuts from time to time. The Asso¬ 
ciation has been making repeated representations 
to the Government of Madras about the need for 
the installation of thermal stations to act as a 
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^^|tanci-by to the hydro-electric supply, for the 
^^i^onstitution of an electricity board for this State, 
but beyond assuring that the position would 
improve on the completion of certain projects in 
hand, etc., the Government have not taken any 
active steps to offset the cut. In consequence, 
mills had to work under power restrictions. When, 
however, labour agitated for compensation for the 
unemployment period, the State Government 
referred the issue to a Special Industrial Tribunal 
for 1952 and 1953 in respea of almost all the 
textile mills in the State on the ground of denial 
of employment to workers by the mills due to 
cut imposed by Government. » In 1953 the Presi¬ 
dent promulgated an Ordinance for providing 
compensation for lay-off and retrenchment and, 
later. Act 43 of 1953 was passed superseding the 
Ordinance. The award of the Special Industrial 
Tribunal has recently been published and it has 
allowed compensation at 50 per cent, of basic 
wage and dearness allowance for a maximum 
period of forty-five days in each year. The 
Association has been assisting the majority of the 
mills, through its legal section, in the preparation 
of the cases before die Tribunal. The award im¬ 
poses an additional unexpected liability on the 
textile mills of nearly Rs. 70 lakhs. 

The Five-Year Plan 

The Five-Year Plan of the Government of 
India recognizes and has given a definite place to 
industrial expansion but the amount earmarked 
is considered not sufficient for the objectives in 
view. Investment in industries has b^me shy 
as prospective industrialists are scared away by 
the policies of the Government, particularly 


taxation, labour and import and export. The 
Government is alive to this aspect and has 
appointed the Taxation Enquiry Commission and 
the Reserve Bank, under approval of the Gov¬ 
ernment, has also appointed a committee to 
inquire into the financial needs of and aid to the 
private sector. The Government also appointed 
the Cotton Textiles Committee under the chair¬ 
manship of Sir A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar. The 
Committee has submitted its report. A High 
Power Committee consisting of independent 
members under Mr. N. N. Kanungo, was appoint¬ 
ed in December, 1952 to make a comprehensive 
study of the conditions in mills, power-looms 
factories and handlooms. The local State Gov¬ 
ernment had in 1951 appointed a tripartite tex¬ 
tile inquiry committee and its report has been 
published by the Government of Madras. It is 
not a unanimous report on all matters. How far 
the recommendations made therein are to be 
implemented seems to be a matter for agree¬ 
ment and adjustment between labour and 
managements. 


Textile Research Institute 

One of the matters on which the Southern 
India MMlowners’ Association can take real pride 
is on the steps that are being taken for establish¬ 
ing a textile research institute in the South at 
Coimbatore. As early as 1948 the idea of having 
such an institute here was mooted by the late I^. 
Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chetty. The textile 
mills and the Cotton Textiles Fund will be con¬ 
tributing towards the capital and recurring ex¬ 
penditure thereof. The *S.LT.R.A.’ has been 


registered and about Rs. 7 lakhs have 
lected. Plans and details have been submitted 
to the Cotton Textiles Fund who will be paying 
Rs. 5 lakhs immediately and as and when we 
collect amounts of Rs. 5 lakhs, an equal amount, 
each upto Rs. 18 lakhs. It is gratifying that 
there has been an encouraging response from all 
the textile mills and the institute is likely to start 
work at an early date. 

During the critical period in 1951 when cot¬ 
ton was scarce, the Association, at the instance 
of and with the concurrence of the Textile Com¬ 
missioner, established a cotton distribution com¬ 
mittee to prevent a scramble in cotton and regu¬ 
late the supplies of cotton to the mills in the 
South. In later years when the position became 
easy a co-ordination committee has been func¬ 
tioning to watch over the cotton situation and if 
necessary to take up the distribution committee’s 
work at a moment’s notice. This committee is. 
continuing its work in the current season with the 
approval of the Cotton Advisory Board. 

The Association has been representing the 
mills on general matters on behalf of mills indivi¬ 
dually and coDectively. On any important matter 
mills usually look up to the parent body for help. 
It has been co-operating with the State and Cen¬ 
tral Governments and has responded to the 
invitations from them for nominating represen¬ 
tatives to the various committees and bodies 
appointed from time to time by them. Before 
Tribunals and other Courts, in disputes between 
labour and management, the Association, through 
its legal section, is rendering assistance. 
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Madhya Bharat Millowners’ Association, Indore 



From kft /o right: Rao Raja Sir Hukamchandji Sarupchan^ji, Kt. (Founder-President); late Rs^ya Bhushan Rai Bahadur Seth 
KanhaiyalaUi Bhandari (Vice-President since the Association was founded till 1950); Mr. G. D. Btrla; Mr. D. P. Mandelia and 
Mr. R, C. Jail, LL.B., M.L.A., Chainnan of the Association since 1950. 


'JHE Madhya Bharat Millowners’ Association 
was formed in Indore as far back 
as the year 1932 under the name of The 
Indore Millowners’ Association. At that time the 
Holkar State was functioning as a separate State 
and all the textile mills in the State, which were 
seven in number, were situated in Indore. The 
credit for the formation of this Association goes 
mainly to the two chief industrialists of the place, 
namely, Rao Raja Sir Seth Hukamchandji and the 
late Rai Bahadur Seth Kanhaiyalalji Bhandari. 
who continued as the President and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the organization till the year 1950. Mr. 
R. C. Jail, M.A., LL.B., managing director of 
some of the mills, took a leading part in the 
organization of the Association. From a small 
tKginning the Association gradually expanded 


All the fifteen textile mills in Madhya Bharat, 
are its members at present. 

The main objects of the Association are to 
create a friendly feeling and unanimi ty amongst 
the millowners and secure united action for the 
furtherance of their common interests in trade, 
commerce and - manufacture in general and the 
textile industry in particular. The activities of 
the Association are directed towards making re¬ 
presentations to Government and semi-Govem- 
ment authorities on labour and other matters of 
common interest to the industry, laying down 
common policies, collecting statistical data, giving 
guidance to the mills in the various day-to-day 
matters including labour problems, and attending, 
on their behalf, industrial tribunals and labour 
courts in disputes of a common nature. The Asso- 


(CONTRIBUTED) 

its activities until by about 1947 it occupied 
a place of great importance in the centre. 
The Association, which up to that time was situ¬ 
ated in the premises of one of the local mills, then 
purchased a property of its own and located its 
office therein with a whole-time secretary. Subse¬ 
quently, after India attained independence, the 
States of Gwalior. Indore and Madhya Bharat 
were united into what is now known as the 
Madhya Bharat State and thereafter all the mills 
in Madhya Bharat decided to unite under a joint 
organization. The Indore Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion was then, with the concurrence of all the 
millowners of Madhya Bharat, converted into the 
present Madhya Bharat Millowners’ Association, 
which came into existence from 1st April. 1949. 
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also aisinouics coai and iron and steel 
released by the Government of India among 
its member mills, and has lately taken to organiz¬ 
ing joint purchase of stores on behalf of member- 
mills. * 


The funds of the Association are contributed 
by the member-mills according to its require¬ 
ments from year to year pro rata on the basis of 
their looms and spindles. The affairs of the 


Association are managed by a managing com¬ 
mittee consisting of seven members elected 
annually. 

The Association was enrolled as ain organi¬ 
zation-member of the Federation of Indian Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and Industry in the year 1948 
and continues as such. The Madhya Bharat 
Government recognizes the Association and from 
time to time accepts its representation on various 



committees, appointed from time to time, relatu 
to purchase and distribution of cotton, enforce¬ 
ment of the Qoth and Yam Control Order and 
labour matters. Apart from giving every possible 
guidance to its members, the Association also 
gives suitable guidance from time to time to the 
members of other commercial organizations in 
the State. The Association has also its represen¬ 
tatives on several Government and semi-Govem- 
ment bodies and Railway Advisory Committees. 


The Federation of Gujarat Mills and Industries, Baroda 


1949. It is also registered under the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act as an employers’ asso¬ 
ciation. 

On account of the merger, the name of the 
Federation of Baroda State Mills and Industries 
was changed to the Federation of Gujarat Mills 
and Industries from May 1949 and it took up 
several questions like income-tax, sales tax, cloth 
distribution, labour, textile control order, with 
the Government of Bombay and the Government 
of India, etc. 

The Federation extended its activities to cover 
all types of industries like engineering, oil mills, 
roller flour mills, and to give better service to its 
members, it appointed several sub-committees 


{Concluded from page 535) 

like Engineering Sub-Committee, Oil Mills Sub- 
Committee, Roller Flour Mills Sub-Committee, 
which arc working quite satisfactorily. This 
Federation is the only recognized association of 
industries in the mofussil areas of Bombay State, 
having 78 members on its roil, comprising cotton 
and woollen textile mills, dyeing works, powerloom 
factories, iron and engineering works, chemical 
and pharmaceutical works, rubber, bobbin, tiles, 
glass, healds and reeds, cotton ginning and pressing 
factories, electric power supply companies, oil 
mills, roller flour and rice pulse mills, etc. 

The Federation was registered in 1936 under 
the Baroda State Benevolent Societies Act and 
after the merger it was ipso facto considered as 
registered under the Indian Societies Registration 


Act. Besides issuing circulars, the Federation 
issues a monthly bulletin to its members. 

The Federation is at present affiliated to the 
following institutions: Federation of Indian Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and Industry, New Delhi; 
the All-India Organization of Industrial Employers, 
New Delhi; the Indian Standards Institution, 
Delhi, and the Central Organization for Oil 
Industry and Trade, Bombay. 

The members of the Federation are elected/ 
nominated on the Executive Committees of the 
first three organizations. 

The membership of the Federation is open to 
all industrial undertakings of Bombay State. 
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Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 

Royal Exchange, 6, Netajj Subhas Road, Calcutta 


JJ^EGISTERED in 1920, the abject is to promote 
and protect the trade, commerce, industries 
and manufactures of the country. 

In all there are three classes of members, 
viz,. Original, Additional and Associate; there 


are 11 chambers of commerce from different 
I^rts of the country as members of the Associa¬ 
tion. Annual subscription of each member, 
whether original, additional or associate, is 
Rs. 150 per vote. 


The All-India Manufacturers’ Organization, Bombay 


THE object of the Organization is to promote 

the rapid industrialization of the country on 
^und and progressive lines. Ever since its 
inception in 1941 it has adopted “ Prosperity 
Through Industry ** as its motto. 

To achieve this objective, the Organization 
strives to propagate the ideal of industrialization 
in all parts of the country, to place before indus¬ 
trialists the r^uisite information regarding 
technical, financial and organizational aspects of 
different industries, and to study the various 
economic and industrial problems confronting the 
country and to suggest solutions for them. It has 
evolved self-sufficient and comprehensive schemes 
of industrialization and has issued a number of 
publications and monographs on important indus¬ 
tries. 



Sir M. Visvesvaraya 


In order to spread its activities the Organiza¬ 
tion has organized more than 20 regional bodies 
throughout the country. It has State Boards at 
New Delhi, Calcutta, Nagpur, Madras. Bangalore, 
Emakulam, Bombay and Jaipur, and District and 
City Councils in important centres of industrial 
activity. 

An A.-I.M.O. industrial delegation under the 
leadership of Sir M. Visvesvaraya visited the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America, 
Canada and European countries, in 1946 and sub¬ 
mitted a valuable report for the rapid develop¬ 
ment of Indian industries. 

Recognizing its representative character, the 
Government of India have given representation 
to the Organization on various committees and 
councils such as the Central Advisory Council for 
Industries, the Indian Labour Conference, the 
Industrial Relations Committee of the Indian 
Labour Conference, the Advisory Board 
of the Planning Commission, the Indian 
Standards Institution’s General Council, the 
Executive Committee and its various divisional 
and sectional committees, etc. The various State 
Governments also avail themselves of the benefit 
of consultation with the Organization on a num¬ 
ber of their boards and councils. 

In 1950, the Organization sponsored a manu¬ 
facturers’ industrial exhibition held in New Delhi, 
which was opened by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
President of the Indian Union. 

The Organization has published a classified 
directory of Indian manufacturers, which is a valu¬ 
able guide to Indian industry, trade and commerce. 

The Village Industrialization Scheme of the 
Organization, which is expected to raise the 
standard of living of the population in rural areas 
in a short time, has been put into practice in a 


few districts by the Government of Mysore. The 
Government of Mysore propose to extend the 
scheme from next year to the whole of that State. 
The Government of Madras also are implement¬ 
ing the scheme in one or two districts in the State. 


The Organization itself is having a couple of vil¬ 
lage group committees set up in the Thana 
District. The scheme is under serious considera¬ 
tion of the various State Governments in the 
country. 


The Organization sponsored an industrial 
delegation which toured Japan and South and 
South-East Asian countries during October- 
November 1953. 


# 


Bombay Parsee Textile League 

(Concluded from page 545) 

Road Parsee Association Textile League, which 
name was subsequently changed to Bombay 
Parsee Textile League. Sir Homi Mehta. 
K.C.I.E., became President from its inception and 
remained as such till the day of his fatal air acci¬ 
dent in 1948. Sir Homi Mehta, in fact, supported 
the League by financial help and personal guidance. 
He has given away sums by the thousand, to start 
apprentice-training of Bombay Parsi youths in 
textile mills. His place was till recently occupied 
by his son, the late Mr. Pali H. Mehta, J.P.. who 
had also been taking a keen interest in the welfare 
of the League. 

After the dissolution of the Petit and Com¬ 
missariat group of mills and the major units of the 
Currimbhoy group, many Parsi textile veterans 
retired from the industry with the result that the 
number of members in the League decreased. But, 
their places have been taken up by younger men. 
Its original founders, Messrs. V. A. Taraporc- 
walla, K. J. Dubash, Major S. R. Bamji and 
B. M. Daruwalla. arc still offering their services 
to the League in the capacities of patron, legal 
adviser, vice-president and joint treasurer, respec¬ 
tively, while the secretarial work is well looked 
after by two mill managers. Messrs, Jehangir 
F. Shroff and Godrej J. Vakharia. On behalf of 
the textile industry in general, many representa¬ 
tions have been made to Government by this 
League in an advisory form which have been well 
received and appreciated. 
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Bengal 


Chamber of Commerce, 


’THE Bengal Chamber of Commerce was founded 
^ in 1834 at Calcutta with a membership of 
330. Its objects arc the usual purposes con¬ 
nected with the protection of trade in particular 
in Calcutta. There are three classes of members 
—Chamber. Associate and Honorary. The 
Chamber celebrated its centenary in 1951 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber has the right of 
returning representatives: The West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly; the Calcutta Port Com¬ 
mission ; the Board of Trustees for the improve¬ 
ment of Calcutta ; the West Bengal Boiler Com¬ 
mission and the West Bengal Smoke Nuisances 
Commission. 

The foUowing are the recognized associations 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce: The 
Calcutta Grain. Oilseeds and Rice Association; 
Indian Jute Mills Association; Indian Tea 
Association; Calcutta Tea Traders* Association ; 
Calcutta Insurance Association; Calcutta Import 
Trade Association; the Wine, Spirit and Beer 
Association of India ; Indian Mining Association ; 
Calcutta Baled Jute Association ; Indian Paper 
Makers’ Association; Indian Engineering Asso¬ 
ciation ; Calcutta Jute Fabrics Shippers’ Associa¬ 


tion ; Calcutta Hydraulic Press Association; 
Jute Fabric Brokers’ Association; Calcutta 
Baled Jute Shippers’ Association; Calcutta Jute 
Dealers’ Association ; Calcutta Hides and Skins’ 
Shippers* Association; Calcutta Flour Mills’ 
Association; Calcutta River Transport Associa¬ 
tion ; the Master Stevedores’ Association and the 
Paint Federation; Calcutta Freight Brokers’ 
Association; and European Mofussil Jute Balers’ 
Association. 

The Chamber does not assist in the pre¬ 
paration of official statistical returns. It pub¬ 
lishes weekly the Calcutta Prices Current, and 
also publishes a large number of statistical 
circulars of various descriptions in addition to a 
monthly abstract of proceedings and many othw 
circulars on matters under discussion. 

The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of 
Arbitration for the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating to 
trade, business, manufactures, and to customs of 
trade between parties, all or any of whom reside 
or carry on business personally or by agent or 
otherwise in Calcutta or elsewhere in India, by 
whomsoever of such parties the said disputes and 


Calcutta 

differences be submitted. The Secretary of the 
Chamber acts as the Registrar of the Tribunal, 
which consists of such members or assistants to 
members as may from time to time, annually or 
otherwise, be selected by the Registrar and be 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Registrar 
from time to time makes a list of such members 
and assistants. 

The Licensed Measures Departowit of the 
Chamber was instituted in 1883 and is officially 
reco^uzed. Its functions arc mainly the weigh- 
ment and/or measurement of cargo for freight 
purposes and for confirmation of invoice weights, 
and to act as arbitrator in cases of disputes over 
weights. Certificates issued for these purposes 
are accepted universally. 

The Department is controlled by a special 
committee and is supervised by a superintendent, 
head office manager and four assistant super¬ 
intendents. A staff of 129 inspectors and officers 
carry out the work of measurement and weigh- 
ment at the Calcutta docks and jetties and on 
vessels loading at river moorings. 

Address :—^Royal Exchange, Post Box 
No. 280, Calcutta 1. 



Bharat Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 

(CONTRIBUTED) 


THE foundation of Indian commercial organiza¬ 
tions on modem lines early in the centtiry was 
symptomatic of the spirit of unrest that prevailed 
among the enlightened section of the Indian public 
in regard to British rule, particularly on the score 
of its economic results. The educated section of 
Indians ascribed the ills of the country to foreign 
rule and eventually gave expression to their 
political ambition at the first session of the Indian 
National Congress held in 1885. The commercial 
community also felt the need for organizing 
themselves for the protection of their trade in¬ 


terests. particularly in view of the fact that the 
British business men had already organized them¬ 
selves and been exerting tremendous influence on 
the economic policy of the British Government in 
India. Against this background, the Marwari 
Chamber of Commerce (later known as Bharat 
Chamber of Commerce) was established in the 
year 1900 purely as a business organization. In 
the then Presidency of Bengal, the British mer¬ 
chants who had already captured the foreign 
trade of India, founded the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce in 1834 and the Bengal Chamber of 


Commerce was inaugurated in 1853. Indian 
business men particularly engaged in the import 
of cotton textiles were compelled to approach the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce for wbitration of 
disputes with foreign exporters. This was due to 
the terms of contract, which were not considered 
fair to the Indian importers. Burra Bazar, which 
can claim its existence even in the days of Job 
Chamock, grew up into the principal market for 
imported cottem textiles and business men, most 
of whom were Marwaris, fell called upon to have 
a trade organization of their own, and eventually 
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1900 the Chamber was established with 
[r. Hafaramji Khemka as the first President and 
Mr. Ridhkaranji Surana as the first Honorary 
Secretary. In the very first year of its existence 
as many as 1,198 arbitration cases were referred 
to the Chamber and 1,081 such disputes were 
settled to the satisfaction of the parties concerned. 
The relations between this Chamber and the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, in spite of 
occasional differences of opinion, were always 
cordial. From the old records of the Chamber it 
is found that in almost all important matters this 
Chamber took appropriate action in consultation 
with the Bengal Chamber and with the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce. 


Even in the early years of the Chamber, the 
mercantile community in the Burra Bazar area 
looked to it for redress of their grievances not 
only relating to their trade but also to the civic 
life, and the Chamber’s services were in request 
in various fields of public life. Business men, 
unlike the present generation, were not accustomed 
to run to courts of law and the Chamber provided 
a confident forum for settlement of their trade 
disputes. For this, the Chamber had to constitute 
from year to year an arbitration board. The 
members of this Chamber, who held key positions 
in the internal trade in this part of India, gave 
their wholehearted support to Indian industry and 
gradually switched on frwn the import trade in 
Lancashire textiles to the catering of products of 
Indian cotton mills all over the hinterland of the 
port of Calcutta. A great number of members 
of this Chamber also engaged themselves in indus¬ 
trial adventures and today some of them are 
managing jute mills, cotton textile mills, steel, 
aluminium and glass factories, besides a good 
number of medium-sized industries. The members 
of the Chamber are also handling a large volume 
of export and import trade and have a very large 
share, if not the major portion, in the trade 
between India and Tibet. It is interesting to note 
that, criticising the budget of the Central Govern¬ 
ment for 1922-23, the Chamber requested the 
Government of India not to increase the duty on 
salt, matches, and machinery, as also railway rates 
and postage. The Chamber, however, suggested 
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that duty might be increased on wines, tobacco 
and exportable goods like grains and cotton. The 
need for rapid industrializatiem of the country, 
particularly with a view to utilizing its agricultural 
products, was stressed by the President of the 
Chamber, Mr. Sagarmull Harlalka, in the course 
of his presidential speech at the annual general 
meeting of the Chamber held on the 16th August 
1931. From the report of the Chamber for the 
year 1930-31 it is learnt that the question of 
arbitration in disputes arising out of piecegoods 
contracts formed the subject of a good deal of 
correspondence between the Chamber and the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and there was also 
a lot of correspondence between this Chamber and 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce on the 
same subject. 

A special meeting of the Committee of the 
Chamber was held on the 29th September 1933 
under the chairmanship of the President of the 
Chamber. Seth Kanhaiyalal Memani, who appeal¬ 
ed to the millowners of India to overhaul the 
system of sales as well as of the purchase of raw 
materials and allied stores and cut down their 
management expenses, in view of the rising prices 
of Indian mill-made cloth. He also pointed out 
that millowners would have to improve their re¬ 
lations with the traders, which could not be said 
to be satisfactory at the time. 

Referring to the presence of the Lancashire 
Trade Delegation in India. Seth Memani invited 
their attention towards the first and foremost duty 
of satisfactorily solving the problem of the cotton 
growers. He warned that the purchasing power 
of the consumers had reached its lowest ebb and 
would resist all attempts of trade revival with the 
‘‘present degraded standard of the Lancashire 
cloth qualities and the high standard of their 
price level.” 

To the Japanese who were then on a visit to 
India with a desire to improve Indo-Japanese trade 
relations, Seth Memani sounded a word of cau¬ 
tion. He said that the head-long and continuous 
fall in the price of Japanese goods, due to unstable 
exchange policy of Japan, had not only adversely 
affected its other competitors in the Indian mar¬ 
ket, but it was also responsible for the heavy 


losses sustained by the merchants dealing in 
Japanese piecegoods. Unless immediate steps 
were taken to ensure stable conditions in the 
Indian market, Seth Memani thought that the 
Government of India would be justified in inter- 
vening, as it did at the time. Seth Memani also 
appealed to the Government of India not to over¬ 
look the trade relations of the Continent with 
India in their anxiety to safeguard the interests 
of the Indian and Lancashire manufacturers. He 
pointed out that the Continental trade with India 
was also a very longstanding one, but the Con¬ 
tinental business men had not enjoyed the various 
trade facilities like Japan. 

During the forties and the earlier part of the 
fifties the members of the Chamber passed through 
various ordeals owing to administrative measures 
well known to the business community. As the 
members of this Chamber hold a key position in 
the distributive trade, they have had to impress 
upon the Indian textile mills to have a standard 
contract form, and on many occasions, the Cham¬ 
ber suggested such a procedure. Recently the 
importer-members of this Chamber have drawn 
the attention of the mills in the surplus zones to 
the need for improving the packing conditions. It 
is felt that more co-ordination between the manu¬ 
facturers and the distributive trade is necessary 
in India today, and the Chamber has been devot¬ 
ing its energies with a view to attaining this object. 
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Bihar Chamber of Commerce, Patna 

{Concluded from page 544) 

attention of enlightened public opinion on the 
genuineness of the Chamber’s protest. 

The Silver Jubilee celebrations of the Cham¬ 
ber were held in May, 1952, when Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, President of India, was the chief guest. 
The Qiamber’s premises were profusely decorated 
and gates depicting twenty-five years of the 
Chamber’s existence were put up. Besides the 
President, a large number of guests including the 
Ministers, high officials, prominent citizens and a 
few former presidents of the Chamber and mem¬ 
bers were present. A beautiful and comprehensive 
souvenir was also published on the occasion. 
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Bihar Chamber of Commerce, 


Y*HE origin of the Bihar Chamber of Commerce 

may be traced back to the year 1925, when 
the proposed appointment of a Royal Commis¬ 
sion to inquire and report on the problems of 
Indian currency and exchange stirred the busi¬ 
ness community throughout India. The rupee- 
sterling ratio became a topic of heated 
controversy. It was then that some business 
magnates of Bihar and Orissa felt the need of an 
institution which could give an organized expres¬ 
sion to the views of the mercantile community 
on matters affecting commercial and industrial 
development of the country in general and the 
province of Bihar in particular. The matter, 
however, took a definite shape only when the 
Board of Industries, Bihar, passed a resolution 
appointing a sub-committee to sound business 
opinion and to find out ways and means for the 
organization of a chamber of commerce. The 
first President and the Honorary Secretary were 
Dewan Bahadur R. K. Jalan and Mr. R. C. 
Pandit, respectively. 

From small beginnings in 1926, the Chamber 
has now developed into an extensive commercial 
organization. Today, it has the privilege of 
enjoying the confidence and co-operation of almost 
all the leading commercial firms and organizations 
of Bihar. 

The Chamber has also steadily come to 
enjoy the confidence of Government through 
persistent efforts, interpreting the needs and 
grievances of the trade and industry to them. It 
has scrupulously kept the larger interests of the 
people of the State and the country at large in 
view and has subordinated the sectarian and 
limited interests for the sake of the larger interests. 
In the course of its twenty-seven years’ span of 
life, the Chamber has been presided over by 
eminent men in the industrial and commercial 
life of Bihar, Its representatives on various Cen¬ 
tral State and other public bodies have gone a 
great way to promote and safeguard the interests 
of its constituents in particular and the mercantile 
community in general. From time to time, mat¬ 
ters outside the industrial and commercial spheres 
also have engaged the attention of the Chamber. 


(CONTRIBUTED) 

It has submitted its views on various pieces of 
social legislation when public opinion has been 
invited. 

Cloth Section 

The cloth section of the Chamber, compris¬ 
ing the members engaged in the cloth trade and 
industry, has been functioning since 1949. The 
number of its constituents engaged in textile trade 
and industry is quite large. The Chamber has 
always endeavoured tQ promote cordial relations 
between the textile industry and trade and has 
been unfailing in guarding their interests. The 
Chamber as a vanguard of commercial interests 
has ever tried to create an atmosphere of goodwill 
and co-operation between the Government and 
commercial community. Through the office¬ 
bearers of this section, various questions regard¬ 
ing procurement of cloth, its distribution and 
allied matters have been taken up with Govern¬ 
ment with considerable success. A notable 
achievement of the section, through the good 
offices of Mr. K. C. Choudhary. the then 
President of the section, was the exclusion of the 
Bombay sales tax from the dealers’ margin of 
profit, which would otherwise have hit them 
heavily. Due to the efforts of the section, ad¬ 
ministrative charge levied on released goods and 
quota cloths from Bombay and Ahmedabad was 
also abolished. 

The cloth section of the Chamber has taken 
every opportunity to contact high Government 
officials for a mutual discussion of the problems 
confronting the textile industry and trade. One 
such occasion was the meeting between Mr. M. K. 
Vellodi, C.I.E.. I.C.S.. Textile Commissioner, and 
the Committee of the Chamber on the 21st 
February 1945. The discussions centred round 
the cloth position in the country as well as in the 
province. The Committee also discussed the ques¬ 
tion of export, handlopm industry, supply of yarn, 
distribution of provincial quota, transport, margin 
of profit and movements of handloom cloth. 

The textile industry and its various problems 
have frequently been discussed at the annual 
general meetings of the Chamber. Its problems 
have frequently figured in the presidential 


Patna 


addresses. Due to lack of space, mention may 
only be made of the remarks made by R. B. 
Shyam Nandan Sahaya (M.P.) in 1946 and Seth 
Shanti Prasad Jain in 1947. The former, referring 
to the supply position of cloth, had declared : 
“ Our helplessness in the matter of supply of cloth 
was prominently realized during the last war. The 
population of this province is about one-tenth of 
the entire population of India but out of the 393 
cotton mills in India, Bihar possesses but two and 
these two of very ordinary capacity. I am glad, 
however, that about eight cotton mills are soon 
to be started in this province and we are grateful 
to Your Excellency’s (the then Governor) Govern¬ 
ment for securing priorities for the purchase 
mills.” A similar noteworthy observation was 
made by Seth Shanti Prasad Jain in 1947. He 
said, “as regards cloth, the position is one of 
shortage due to fall in production with prospect 
of further decline and meagre quantity of im¬ 
ports. We are told that the production in 1945-46 
of all varieties of cloth amounted to 4,675.6 
million yards, which is less than the output of the 
previous year.” 

The most noteworthy achievement of ^ 
Chamber during' recent years has been its in¬ 
defatigable fi^t against the oveizealous actions 
of the Bihar Government oflRcials during the 
police raid on the 4th October 1950. The Pro¬ 
vincial Government, it was said, received rep<^ 
that at several places released cloth was being 
sold at prices Wgher than the stamped ones. 
Instead of taking a realistic view of the problem, 
the Bihar authorities were swayed by emotion 
and conducted a State-wide police raid. Hundr^s 
of dealers were arrested for simple technical 
breaches of the law. The Chamber raised its 
voice against these actions and pleaded for 
restraint. It sent several representations and de¬ 
putations to the Ministers of the Provincial 
Government as well as the Congress President at 
Delhi. The Federation of Indian Chambers <a 
Commerce and Industry also issued a ccmipre- 
hensive brochure on the subject of the Bihar raid 
which was of invaluable help in focussing the 
{Continued on page 543) 
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Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Bombay 

Mackinnon Mackenzie Building, Ballard Estate, Bombay 



TPHE objects of the Bombay Chamber, as set 
^ forth in the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association, are to encourage and promote a 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men; to promote and protect the general mer: 
cantile interests of this State and to collect and 
circulate information on all matters of general 
commercial interest. 

The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of Bombay, and it 
celebrated its centenary in 1937. 

All firms or persons engaged or interested 
in mercantile pursuits arc eligible for election to 
membership by ballot. The Chamber member’s 
annual subscription is *. Ordinary Rs. 480, Asso¬ 
ciate Rs. 360. An ordinary member on election 
pays an entrance fee of Rs. 1,000 and an 
associate member Rs. 100. 

Officials and others indirectly connected with 
the trade, commerce or manufactures of India, or 
who may have rendered distinguished service to 
the interests represented by the Chamber, may be 
elected by the Committee as Honorary Members 
of the Chamber. 

One of the most important functions per¬ 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration in 
commercial disputes. Rules for this have been 
in existence for many years and have worked 

Bombay Parsee 

The Lete Sir Homi 

Mchu. K.C.I.E., K.B.E. 

VHE above League which was started in the year 

1929. is celebrating in 1954 its Silver Jubilee 
along with the Centenary of the textile industry 
in India. 


most satisfactorily. The decisions are in all cases 
given by competent arbitrators appointed by the 
General Committee of the Chamber and the 
system avoids the great expense of resort to the 
law courts. 

The Chamber elects representatives to various 
public and semi-public bodies, including the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly; Bombay Port 
Trust; Bombay Municipal Corporation; Syden¬ 
ham College of Commerce Advisory Board; 
Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission ; Indian 
Central Cotton Committee; Cotton Piecegoods 
and Yam Advisory Committee; Empire Cotton 
Growing Corporation; Imported Piecegoods, 
Fixation of Prices Committee; Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce of the British Empire; 
local Railway Advisory Committees; Senate of 
the Bombay University ; Bombay State Transport 
Authority; Bombay Joint Town Planning Com¬ 
mittee and Trade Marks Advisory Committee. 

A special department of the Bombay Cham¬ 
ber is its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great importance 
to the conduct of commerce. The daily state¬ 
ments consist of a daily trade return detailing 
exports from and imports into and shipping and 
shipping news of the port of Bombay, arrivals of 
cotton, wheat, seed, vegetable ofls, etc., by rail 


Textile League, Bombay 

During the general strike of six months in 
1928, which was sponsored by the Red Flag 
Union, the Parsi technical staff of the textile units 
under Parsi agents like the Petit group and the 
Commissariat group kept aloof and their econo¬ 
mic condition during the strike became very poor 
and a general appeal was made for help. As most 
of the Parsi textile staff was from the area of 
Grant Road, the Grant Road Parsi Association 
(now Bombay Parsi Association) came forward to 
collect some help and distribute the same among 
the distressed families. This work was accom- 


and sea into Bombay; import and export mani¬ 
fests are issued twice a week and statements of 
rates of exchange, current quotations, etc,, and 
imports of foreign raw cotton into Bombay, 
weekly. The monthly returns consist of a detailed 
return of principal imports from Europe and 
elsewhere, a statement showing the exports from 
India of cotton and seeds, a summary of exports 
from Bombay of seed, oilcakes and sundry com¬ 
modities, a return of imports of piecegoods and 
yarns into Bombay and a statement of exports 
of cotton by sea from Bombay. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement 
Department, whose business is that of export car¬ 
goes in the docks before loading in stumers. 
Certificates are issued by the officers with the 
authority of the Chamber to shippers and ship 
agents as to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods in bales or packages and from the measure¬ 
ments given in these certificates the freight pay¬ 
able by the shippers of goods is calculated. 

The affairs of the Chamber are controlled by 
a President, Vice-President and Committee of ten 
who are assisted by standing sub-committees, viz., 
0) Chemicals and Drugs, (2) Electricity, 
(3) Engineering. (Imports). (4) Export, (5) Finance. 
(6) Import, (7) Income-tax, (8) Industrial Affairs. 
(9) Insurance. (10) Piecegoods. (Import and Ex¬ 
port), (11) Railways, (12) Shipping and (13) 
Weather Work ing Days. _ 

pushed by Major Sohrab R. Bamji, J.P.. who was 
at that time Joint Honorary Secretary of the Grant 
Road Parsi Association. 

Later, when the strike was over, the Parsi 
textile workers wanted to unite and form a leagi^. 
Once again the lead was taken by Major S. R, 
Bamji in co-operation with other prominent 
persons like Mr. V. A. Taraporewalla (Architect), 
Mr. K. J. Dubash (Solicitor), Mr. B. M. Daruwalla 
(Banker), the late Mr. K. S. Daver (Mill Superin¬ 
tendent of Messrs. W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd.), and 
the late Messrs. Hormasji Colah and Framroz 
P. Shroff, (Managers of Currimbhoy group of miUs 
and Colaba Land MiUs, respectively). They 
started a textile league under the title of Grant 
{Continued on page 541) 
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Bombay Piecegoods Merchants 

(CONTRIBUTED) 


TTIE Bombay Piecegoods Merchants’ Association 
^ is the oldest of its kind in the country, 
having been established in the year 1881. 

It has about eight hundred members on its 
rolls, representing the interests of dealers in 
different varieties of piecegoods. 

Six piecegoods merchants’ associations send 
their representatives to the Committee of this Asso¬ 
ciation. They are: The Woollen Piecegoods Mer¬ 
chants’ Association, the Bleached Piecegoods Mer¬ 
chants’ Association, the Coloured Piecegoods 
Merchants’ Association, the Dhoti Merchants’ 
Association, the Cutpiece Merchants’ Association, 
and the Market Silk’ Merchants’ Association. The 
Association holds representation on the Trade 
Marks Advisory Committee, the Committee of 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and the panel of 


arbitrators and umpires of the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay. 

The Association enjoyed the right of sending 
representatives to the old Bombay Legislative 
Council, the Bombay Port Trust, and the Advisory 
Committee of the Sydenham College of Com¬ 
merce. The late Sir Manmohandas Ramji, who 
was the President of this Association, was simul¬ 
taneously the President of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber for a number of years. 

The Association was greatly instrumental in 
founding the present Indian Merchants* Chamber 
in the year 1906, and decided to send 101 mem¬ 
bers to the Chamber and to subscribe Rs. 250 
every month towards their annual subscription. 

The Association is recognized by the Union 
Government and the Government of Bombay. 


Association 


It is consulted by the Union Goverament on all 
trade matters in general and iii particular, in res¬ 
pect of textiles of all varieties, both local and 
foreign, and also on matters dealing with the im¬ 
port of piecegoods such as preparing the budget 
estimates of the import of piecegoods for the 
next financial year, preparing a list of different 
categories of piecegoods, etc. When the Govern¬ 
ment of India imported about 4,000 bales of 
cotton piecegoods from the U.K. under the Hydari 
Mission Scheme in 1946, the entire lot was hand¬ 
ed over to the Association for distribution. 

The Association has remained always on the 
alert towards the preservation of the commercial 
interests of its various members, and has been 
doing arbitration work of all the disputes referred 
to it. 




Bombay Textile and Engineering 

Association 


is intended to supply them with technical informa¬ 
tion and literature and otherwise keep them in 
touch with the progress of new inventions, im¬ 
provements and processes. The Association also 
aims at helping its members by giving them in¬ 
formation regarding vacancies in the cotton mills 
and engineering factories. Papers on different 
questions connected with the textile and allied 
trades and industries and on technical subjects 
are read and discussed at the rooms of the 
Association from time to time. 

The Association celebrated its Golden Jubilee 
on the 30th and 31st January 1951 at the B.E.S.T. 
Conference Hall under the presidentship of the 
Minister for Industries and Lateur, Government 
of Bombay. Welcoming the Minister, Mr. H. L. 
Dawlatzada, President of the Association, observed 
as follows: 

“ The Association was started fifty years ago 
by some enthusiastic members of the technical 


Late Mr. Cowasji D. 
Panday 


pSTABLISHED in 1900 as an educative 
institution, the Bombay Textile and Engi¬ 
neering Associatiem. 343, Grant Road. Bombay, 
is indebted mainly for its existence and progress 
to the initiative and activities of the late 
Mr. Cowasji D. Panday, for long the doyen of 
mill managers in the textile industry in Bombay. 
Mill managers, engineers and other assistants who 
are connected with the local cotton mills and with 
the machinery business and stores, etc., are all 
eligible for membership in this Association, which 


Late 


staff of the uumuaj ----- 

surely tried to expand its work for the benefit of 
the technical staff, mostly their technical know¬ 
ledge by assimilation of it from technical journals 
and literature. Its main object was this and for 
that purpose the Association subscribed for 
technical journals, foreign and Indian, and dis¬ 
tributed them to the members at their own places 
and in this way the members had the knowledge 
or at least the source of knowledge at their doors. 

(Continued on page 527) 
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Calcutta Yarn Merchants’ Association 


TTiE Calcutta Yam Merchants’ AsscKiation was 
^ duly registered in the month of November, 
1940, and it was established to promote and pro¬ 
tect the trade, commerce and manufacture relat¬ 
ing to yam in India and, in particular, in Calcutta. 
The object was, inter alia, to promote and foster 
ideas of co-operation and' mutual help among all 
persons engaged in the trade in yam irrespective 
of caste, colour or creed. 

The Association consists of members under 
the categories of merchant firms, joint stock com¬ 
panies or other corporations. The total number 


(CONTRIBUTED) 

of members on the roll at present is 116. 

The Association was enrolled as an organiza¬ 
tion member of the Federation of Indian Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and Industry, New Delhi, in 
the year 1942. 

The Association collects statistical and other 
information relating to trade, commerce or manu¬ 
factures and circulates the same to the members 
duly. It communicates with the Central and State 
Governments and with chambers of commerce and 
other mercantile and public bodies throughout the 
world and concerts and promotes measures for 


the protection of trade, commerce and manu¬ 
factures and persons engaged therein. The As¬ 
sociation settles disputes arising out of commer¬ 
cial transactions between members and parties by 
arbitration and surveying of goods. 

When yam was controlled for the first time, 
retail distribution of yam to fabricators in Bengal 
was made by the Association. The Association 
was also represented on the Textile Advisory Com¬ 
mittee and various other textile conferences. 

The Association is recognized by both the 
Central and Provincial Governments. 


East India Cotton Association Limited, Bombay 

(CONTRIBUTED) 


ITNTIL the year 1918 the regulation of the 
^ cotton trade of Bombay was in the hands 
several associations all of which claimed to have 
some controlling voice in the regulation of the 
trade, but none of them could be regarded as 
representative of the trade as a whole. There 
was then no system of periodical settlements, and 
accounts had to be settled once a year, the pre¬ 
ponderating volume of business being in the April 
settlement. The conditions created by the war 
had produced a situation which was aggravated 
by the unusual magnitude of speculative mani¬ 
pulations, with the result that, in 1918, prices rose 
to a level which was unheard of before. 

The Indian Cotton Committee, known as the 
McKenna Committee, appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in September 1917, considered the 
factors which were responsible for creating such 
a position and recommended the establishment of 
a cotton clearing house under a central control¬ 
ling body and the origins of the East India Cotton 
Association may be traced to the recommenda¬ 
tions of this Committee. Meanwhile, the Govern¬ 
ment of India constituted, in 1918, the Cotton 
Contracts Committee under the Defence of India 


Act to control trading in cotton in Bombay. The 
Cotton Contracts Committee introduced a system 
of trading in what is known as trading in hedge 
contracts, a sort of insurance against fluctuations 
in prices. It also fixed the unit of trading at 100 
bales, which has been reduced to 50 bales since 
1934-35. A cotton clearing house was established 
for the purpose of holding periodical settlements of 
differences due on outstanding contracts in forward 
cotton and oi passing on of tenders that might be 
made by members during the delivery period of 
hedge contracts. In 1919 the Cotton Contracts 
Committee was replaced by the Cotton Contracts 
Board, a body constituted under the Bombay 
Cotton Contracts Act I of 1919. This semi- 
Govemment body consisted of a member of the 
Indian Civil Service as its Chairman and 11 other 
members from the trade, six of whom were 
nominated by the Government of Bombay, two 
by the Millowners’ Association. Bombay, and 
three elected by the trade. The life of this body 
was restricted to two years after the close of the 
war. This body, which ceased to function after 
31st May 1922, was succeeded by the East India 
Cotton Association, a company limited by 


guarantee incorporated under the Indian Com¬ 
panies Act of 1913 on 19th October 1921. 

Legislation 

Soon after the East India Cotton Association 
commenced functioning, it applied to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay for vesting in it the powers of 
control of the trade which were so far enjoyed by 
the Cotton Contracts Board. A Bill giving most 
of the powers exercised by that Board was in¬ 
troduced in the Bombay Legislative Council on 
25th July 1922. In introducing the first reading 
of the Bill, the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim RahimtuUa, 
the then member in charge, said as follows:— 

“ The Government have now been satisfied that 
all the principal interests in the trade are agreed and 
that they all unanimously desire that a legislative 
measure of this character should be passed by this 
Council to enable the Association to control the cotton 
trade. Goveram«it have willingly responded to the 
unanimous demand of the trade and have brought for^ 
ward this measure for the consideration of this Council.** 

The Bill was passed in September 1922 and 
became law immediately on receiving the assent 
of the Governor-General. The duration of this 
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viz., Bombay Act No. XIV of 1922, was 
^"^5!l::5^iOTginalIy restricted to a period of three years, 
with power to the Govemor-in-Council to extend 
it from time to time. The Association continued 
to function under this Act—Bombay Cotton 
. Contracts Act. 1922—until 31st October 1932, 
when it was replaced by the Bombay Cotton Con¬ 
tracts Act 1932. under which it functioned till 
1st April 1948. 

Since 1st April 1948 the Association has been 
functioning under the Bombay Forward Contracts 
Control Act. 1947 (Bombay LXIV of 1947) and 
it is the only recognized association under the Act 
for cotton transactions in the Province of Bombay. 

The Act provides that any forward contract 
shall be illegal if it is not entered into in 
accordance with the by-laws of the Association. 

Constitution 

The present constitution of the Board is as 
follows:—The three panels, namely Buyers, Sel¬ 
lers and Brokers, each returning four directors, 
two directors representing Special Associate 
Members Class A, Special Associate Members 
Class B (created after the absorption of the Shri 
Mahajan Association by the East India Cotton 
Association Ltd.) and Associate Members, one 
director co-opted from the authorized representa¬ 
tives of members, and seven directors representing 
growers of cotton, three of whom are nominated 
, by the Indian Central Cotton Committee and 
four nominated by the Government of Bombay. 

There are in all 797 members inclusive of 
Special Associate (A and B) and Associate Mem¬ 
bers, of whom 43 are mills. 

Hedge Trading 

The futures trading under the by-laws of the 
Association give protection and security to parties 
operating in the contracts. The mills operating 
in the contracts are assured of supplies at the 
period required by them and thus they save the 
carrying charges, and their finance would not be 
blocked up. By operating in the hedge market 
or by entering into “ on call ” contracts, they are 
also insured against any risk owing to fluctuations 
in the prices of cotton. 

A revised system of surveys by whole-time 
sworn surveyors came into force from 1st February 



Bronze Sutue of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, K.B.E., 


C.I.E., at the Cotton Green, Sewri. 

1948, Under the present system, six paid, whole- 
time, sworn surveyors have been appointed with 
the approval of the Government of Bombay. An 
appeal against the survey award would be decided 
by three of the surveyors out of six. 

Cotton Control 

From about the end of 1942 cloth prices began 
to rise, accompanied by hoarding. This rise had 
its repercussions on cotton, although cotton follow¬ 
ed in a halting manner. This upward trend in 
cotton prices coincided with food shortage diffi¬ 
culties, with the export markets for cotton cut out, 
and with comfortable surpluses, especially of short- 
staple varieties, not consumed by mills here; a 
curtailment of cotton production was ccmsidcrcd 
necessary for a diversion of the acreage from 


such cotton to food crops. With a view noL 
only to paving the way for control on cloth 
and textiles, but. more important still, for 
increasing food acreage, it was thought neces¬ 
sary to control the prices of cotton, which 
was a surplus commodity and, after pro¬ 
hibiting futures trading in May 1943, the Textile 
Directorate was set up in Bombay and control on 
textiles and yam was worked out. Trading in 
forward contracts was allowed from 28th October 
1943 subject to the floor and ceiling prices fixed 
by Government. The Government of India under¬ 
took to support cotton at the floor prices by oflfer- 
ing to purchase at these levels. In case of neces¬ 
sity, i.c., if cotton prices went over the ceilings. 
Government retained power to requisition cotton 
for mills, from whomsoever held cotton. Soon 
after the institution of control on the prices of 
cotton, the Government of India had to bring in 
their purchase plan into operation in April 1944 
in order to relieve the distress and to support the 
prices at the floor level. Cotton prices were de¬ 
controlled on 18th January 1948 and there was 
no control till 31st August 1948, when the control 
was reimposed. A new Cotton Control Order was 
issued on 13th September 1949, which was sub¬ 
sequently replaced on the 12th September 1950 
by the Cotton Control Order, 1950, which is in 
force at present. 

Ccmtrol on movement and distribution was 
also exercised under the Cotton Control Order by 
regulating the quality and the areii within which a 
manufacturer could buy cotton. Purchase and sale 
of cotton were regulated under a licence system. 
Having regard to the availability of the required 
description of cotton by the mills and other fac¬ 
tors, the Textile Commissioner allotted cotton to 
mills on their application and the mills were re¬ 
quired to acquire the cotton so allotted from the 
licencees at the specified price. Movement con¬ 
trol was exercised by the Textile Commissioner 
by prohibiting the transport of cotton or kapas 
from any place within an area to any place out¬ 
side Aat area except under a permit. Hedge 
trading in cotton was not permitted during the 
seasons 1950-51 and 1951-52 but was permitted 
from 12th December 1952. In view of the much 
easier porition of cotton supply on account of the 
gradual increase in indigenous production, the 
control on cotton distribution has been relaxed, 
retaining the price control 
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ederation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, New Delhi 




IIAVING been established in 1927, the Fcdcra- 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry commemorated its Silver Jubilee on the 
29th March 1952. Since its inception in 1927, 
with a membership of twenty-four chambers of 
commerce, trade and industrial associations, it 
has steadily grown in strength and status. Today 
it has on its roll 123 chambers of commerce and 
trade and industrial associations and seventy-nine 
associate members, comprising leading business 
houses in the country. Many of the constituents 
of the Federation are themselves large organiza¬ 
tions with membership running into thousands. For 
instance, the Indian Merchants’ Chamber. Bom¬ 
bay, a constituent since the very inception of the 
Federation, has a membership of 2,716, of which 
no less than 123 are themselves associations. The 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, another 
of the constituent units of the Federation, has 
under its aegis twenty-one trade and industrial 
associations, mostly of all-India character and re¬ 
presenting a variety of industries such as sugar, 
chemicals, engineering, non-ferrous metals, paper, 
paint, automotive and bicycle manufactures, etc. 
The Southern India Chamber of Commerce, 
Madras, another of the Federation’s constituents, 
has forty-one district chambers and associations 
as its members. Thus the Federation, through its 
constituents, covers almost the whole of the 
organized Indian industry and trade. As such, its 
status as the apex organization representing the 
commercial and industrial interests of the coun¬ 
try has come to be recognized both by the public 
and the Government. 


The Federation has in its membership, 
besides various chambers of commerce and 
industrial and trade organizations, the following 
associations which are directly interested in the 
textile industry and trade: 

The Ahmedabad Maskati Cloth Market 
Association, Maskati Cloth Market, Railway- 
pura Post No. 2, Ahmedabad; the Ahmeda¬ 
bad Millowners’ Association, Lai Darwaja, 
P.B. No. 7. Ahmedabad; the All-India 
Sind work Merchants’ Association, 231, Hornby 
Road (4th floor), Bombay; the Association 
of Merchants and Manufacturers of Textile 
Stores and Machinery, Sir Vithaldas Chambers 
(Top Floor), 16, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay; 
the Delhi Factory Owners’ Federation, Scindia 
House, Curzon Road, New Delhi; the Delhi 
Hindustani Mercantile Association, 641/1213, 
Chandni Chowk, Delhi; the Gujarat Vepari 
Mahamandal. Gujarat Samachar Building, Khan- 
pur, Ahmedabad ; the Federation of Gujarat Mills 
and Industries, Baroda; the Madhya Bharat 
Millowners’ Association, 9, South Tukoganj, 
Indore; the Southern India Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion, Race Course, Coimbatore, and the Saura- 
shtra Millowners’ Association, Dhrangadhara 
House, Surendranagar. 

The Federation’s membership has increased 
over eight times and the resources at its command 
have also grown during the peri<^. The total 
receipts by way of annual subscriptions were a 
meagre Rs. 4,950 in 1927 and contributions in 


that year amounted to Rs. 8,100. The total ex¬ 
penditure of the Federation in that year was 
Rs. 15,466. As against that, in the last account¬ 
ing year the annual subscriptions from the ordi¬ 
nary and associate members amounted to 
Rs. 1.92,500. The total expenditure, in the 
course of the year ending December 1951. was 
in the neighbourhood of Rs. 2^ lakhs. In addi¬ 
tion, there are two other bodies—the All-India 
Organization of Industrial Employers and the 
Indian National Committee of the Intemadonal 
Chamber of Comnaerce—^which are housed in the 
same building as the Federation and shares its 
secretariat facilities. Both these are also active 
organizations in their respective fields. 

In the first few years of its existence, the 
Federation’s Secretariat was a small affair and 
used to be set up at the office of the year’s 
President. From December 1936 the Secretariat 
shed its migratory habits and settled down per¬ 
manently at New Delhi. The office of the Federa¬ 
tion was first located in an unpretentious office 
block in Scindia House, near Connaught Place. It 
was only in July 1938 that the Federation was 
housed in its present building, standing in a one- 
and-a-half acre plot, at 28. Ferozshah Road. This 
spacious building became available to the Fede¬ 
ration through the munificence of Sir Shri Ram 
who donated the same to the Federation. In 
April 1951 the President of the Republic of India, 
Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, laid the foundation-stone 
of a new and extensive building to house the 
offices of the Federation. 


The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay 


■fTNLlKE • the Holy Roman Empire which was 
neither “holy” nor. “Roman” nor “an 
Empire” the Indian Merchants’ Chamber is cent 
pet cent Indian, is entirely organized by the 
commercial community and is a chamber, in 
the sense in which the Oxford Dictionary 
defines it, namely, “ a board organized to forward 
certain aims in an area.” Emphasis has to be laid 


Br A. C. RAMALINGAM 

on the word “ Indian,” the second of the four 
words constituting itS^ name. From the time it 
was founded more than forty-six years ago till 
to^y, the Chamber has continuously striven to 
maintain its “ Indian ” character. In fact, like the 
Indian National Congress, its genesis has to be 
trac^ to the upsurge of a feeling which prevailed 
in the early years of this century against the 


tendency to relegate India permanently to a 
“colonial” status, to a position of being an 
exporter of raw material and an importer of 
manufactured goods. 

Its Aims 

It was realized by some farsceing patriots of 
that period that words like “ freedom,” “ liberty, 
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^ Emancipation and “ swaraj ** have no meaning 
if our country allowed itself to be a free field for 
the exploitation of its natural and human resources 
by foreign industrial and commercial interests. 
If it is true that the political subjugation of a coun¬ 
try is generally accompanied arid followed by 
economic exploitation, it is equally true that 
political liberation should be accompanied and 
followed by economic freedom. That is why 
simultaneously with the campaigns conducted by 
the Indian political parties for the attainment of 
political freedom, there was a movement in the 
country for the mobilization of economic forces 
for ensuring rapid and orderly progress in the 
commercial and industrial sectors. It may be said 
without exaggeration that in the crucial stages of 
the recent economic history of our nation, the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber has endeavoured to 
play a worthy and significant part. It has generally 
attempted to be faithful to the ideals which ins¬ 
pired Its founders and has, therefore, not forgotten 
the milieu of economic nationalism in which it 
was born. Nevertheless, it would be wrong to say 
that it has interpreted its mission in any narrow 
spirit of economic chauvinism. It has co-operated, 
whenever it was proved to be in the larger interests 
of our country, with international conferences on 
economic problems. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber was founded 
in 1907, and it was almost the first “Indian” organi¬ 
zation of its kind in our country, though in pre- 
British days there were indigenous associations 
like mahajanas and yanika sabhas. Among those 
who played an outstanding part in that significant 
event, mention must be made of the late 
Sir Munmohandas Ramji, who is considered 
as the founder of the Chamber, the late Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, 
the late Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, the^late Sir 
Shapurji, Sir Fazalbhoy Currimbhoy, Mr. Gir- 
dhardas Jethabhai, Mr. Madhowji Thackersey 
and Mr. B. Broacha. To the question what the 
aims of the founders were, it may briefly be stated 
in one sentence, namely, that the Indian Mer¬ 
chants’ Chamber is an association of the Indian 
commercial community for the purpose of enabling 
it to organize itself on a proper basis and to focus 
Indian commercial opinion on the various questions 
confronting the country from time to time. 

Not One-Way 

The Chamber is not meant for a one-way 
traJffic of ideas from the commercial community 



Late Mr. J. K. Mehta, M. A. Mr. A. C. Ramalingam 


to the Government and other organs of society. 
It aims also at the dissemination and understand¬ 
ing of factual data and points of view from the 
Government and other units of society to the 
Indian commercial community. It other words, 
the Chamber was meant for and has been striving 
to fulfil the mission of interpreting the policies of 
Government and of the agricultural and other 
classes to the Indian commercial conimunity on 
the one hand, and of conveying the views of the 
commercial community to the Government and 
other classes on the other. Thus it is, in the fullest 
sense of the word, a link between the Indian 
commercial community on the one hand and the 
Government and all other departments of national 
activity on the other. 

How many, how vital and far-reaching have 
been the changes which In^a has witnessed in the 
economic as in the political sphere during the 
years 1907 to 1954 ! And in the shaping of most, 
if not all, of the big developments, the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber has earnestly endeavoured 
to fulfil a constructive role by its informative, 
educative and organizational effort. Whether it 
was the burning question of the l&d, or the \6d, 
ratio for the rupee, or whether it was the pivotal 
issue of protection or free trade (or the via media 
of what has come to be known as “ discriminating 
protection”), the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
served as one of the important media through 
which the Indian commercial community expressed 
itself. 

Need for Organised Effort 

Apart, however, from these bigger questions of 
economic policy which impinge on the life of almost 
every citizen, there have developed, in recent 


times, quite a crop of questions affecting particulatk, 
sections of the commercial community like, say, 
the importers, or the exporters or the manufac¬ 
turers of any particular product or the producers 
of any specialized service like banking or insurance 
or transport. Under conditions of controlled 
economy there arise specific problerns almost every 
day which confront not only individual firms but 
distinct sections of the trading and industrial 
classes. They require study, careful analysis, and, 
what is more important, timely and lucid presen¬ 
tation of their significance to the governmental 
authority concerned. Both in respect of the bigger 
national questions and in respect of the almost 
day-to-day issues stemming out of the institution 
of “ controls ” of various kinds, the work of a 
chambery of an organization of the commercial 
classes is vastly more effective, useful and objective 
than that of individmlsy however big or powerful 
they may be. 

Guide and Being Guided 

Through its oral and written evidence before 
various commissions and committees appointed 
by Government, through memoranda and repre¬ 
sentations to the various departrnents of Govern¬ 
ment, through the publication in the Press of 
addresses of the Presidents and Vice-Presidents 
of the Chamber at its various meetings and else¬ 
where, and through several other methods, the 
Chamber has not only been the mouthpiece of the 
commercial community in our State but has also 
influenced it, imperceptibly but effectively, along 
what seemed to it as constructive lines of growth 
and expansion. 

To the person who views the Chamber and its 
work noWy the difficulties and tribulations of pio¬ 
neering work at a time when the country was a 
“ dependency ” of the mighty British Empire and 
which did not even have “ Dominion Status,” will 
not naturally be obvious. Enrolment of members, 
attainment of recognition not only by the Central 
and Provincial Governments, but also by various 
other public and quasi-public institutions, building 
up wholesome traditions in its own internal work¬ 
ing and organizational set-up—all these kinds of 
essential spade-work required patience, industry, 
discretion and judgment, and it is on the foundation 
of this pioneering service that the present edifice 
of the Chamber has been built. Our minds naturally 
turn at this stage to the inspiration provided by the 
late Mr. Jaisukhlal K. Mehta who was the Founder 
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of the Chamber and who lived to see 
growth and influence and the progress of its 
many-sided activities. 

Yet another aspect of the work of the Chamber 
which deserves mention is the fact that it has acti¬ 
vely co-operated in the establishment of similar 
and allied institutions in other States, and what is 
even more significant, in the setting up and working 
of the all-India body, the Federation of Indian 
Ch^bers of Commerce and Industry. Since the 
Indian Merchants^ Chamber was set up earlier 
than others of its kind, it was only natural that its 
model and its methodology as much as its active 
co-operation if not collaboration should have 
played some part in the development of sister 
institutions. 

The Middle Path 

Similarly, in the fulfilment of its special mission, 
the Chamber has steered clear of the two extremes 
of amorphous catholicity on the one hand and 
narrow conservatism on the other. It has set its 
face a^nst taking up every question under the 
sun wUch may at the moment appear sensational. 


Equally firm has it been in refusing to champion 
causes which may legitimately be regarded as not 
coming within its purview. For instance, the Cham¬ 
ber has always striven to help the cause of Indians 
overseas. Equally powerful and continuous has 
been its interest in the development of a strong 
mercantile marine and in the Indian shipping and 
shipbuilding industry. 

Today the Chamber has its representatives on 
the Bombay Port Trust, the Senate of the Bombay 
University, the Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
Advisory Committees of the two Railways, Board 
of Communications, Traffic Advisory Committee, 
Advisory Council of Industries, Sailors' Home 
Committee, Indian Coconut Committee, Post and 
Telegraphs Advisory Committee, etc. The Chamber 
has a well equipped library for reference and study, 
and receives important industrial, commercial 
and technical journals and magazines. It has on its 
register about 2,400 members of whom 140 are 
industries and trade associations. It is conducting 
commercial examinations in various centres and 
awards diplomas in commerce and certificates. 


It has a measurement department charged with 
the work of measuring and weighing export cargo 
and issuing weighment and measurement certi¬ 
ficates. It runs an information department. It is also 
arranging for the survey of articles and goods for 
specific purposes. 

Tasks Ahead 

This much for the past and the present. What 
of the future ? In the altered and quickened tempo 
of economic activity in the country, with Govern¬ 
ments of our own at the Centre and in the States, 
with “ mixed economy as the ideology of the 
party in power, with the experience of the first 
three years in the first Five-Year Plan of our coun¬ 
try, the part which the Indian Merchants* Chamber 
has to play as a benevolent bridge between the 
Government and the commercial community is 
indeed fraught with great potentialities for good. 
If past record is any clue to the shape of things 
to come in the future, and if we persevere in the 
qualities of humility, faith and courage, there is 
no reason to doubt that the Chamber will continue 
to have a niche of its own among the useful insti¬ 
tutions of the Indian Republic. 




Madras Chamber of Commerce 

“Dare House,’* 1st Line Beach, Madras. Established 29th September, 1936. 


^HE objects for which the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce was formed are to watch over and 
protect the interests of trade; to receive and col¬ 
lect information on all matters of mercantile 
interest bearing upon the removal of grievances 
and the promotion of the common good; to com¬ 
municate with authorities and with individual 
parties thereupon; to receive references on mat¬ 
ters of custom or usage in doubt or dispute, 
deciding on the same and recording the decision 
made for future reference, and to form by that 


and other means a code of practice whereby the 
transactions of business by all engaged in it may 
be simplified and facilitated. 

Membership : (1) There are two classes of 
members of the chamber, viz.. Chamber mem¬ 
bers. and Affiliated ;members. In addition to the 
foregoing two classes of members the Chamber 
has power to elect Honorary members. (2) Any 
person, and any firm or company, engaged or in¬ 
terested in the general trade, commerce or manu¬ 
factures of the Madras Presidency shall be 


eligible for election as a Chamber member. 
(3) Any chamber of commerce which is a member 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India, and any recognized association or corporate 
body engaged or interested in the general trade, 
commerce or manufactures of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. is eligible for election as an AflSliated 
member. (4) Any firm, joint stock company or 
other corporation eligible for electicm as a mem¬ 
ber, may become a member in its conventional 
or corporate name. 
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Machinery Merchants^ Association, Ahmedabad 


TN the year 1951 The Ahmedabad Ball Bearing 
^ and Machinery Merchants’ Association was 
established, which from June 1953 has been 
named as *The Machinery Merchants’ Associa¬ 
tion. Ahmedabad.” 

Among various objects, the main object of 
the Association is to promote the interests of 
members tn the matter of inland and foreign 
trade, shipping and transport, industry and manu¬ 
facture, banking, insurance, etc. 


^HE inauguration of this Association synchro- 
^ nised with the cessation of bostibties in 
Europe in the year 1918. The Indian textile 
industry was in its infancy when the First World 
War was started in August 1914 and India, unlike 
in the present, depended mostly upon foreign 
imports for her requirements in clothing mate¬ 
rials as well as for all other modem necessaries of 
life. Prices of essential commodities increased 
almost from moment to moment, giving room for 
speculation, often unscmpulous. The prices of 
cotton went up frightfully and clothing materials 
were sold at fabulous rates consequent upon the 
shortage of materials brought about by complete 
stoppage of imports from the United Kingdom. 
Indents for large quantities of cotton piecegoods 
were made and forward contracts were entered 
into at very high rates. 

At this moment, when speculation was 
ruling high and get-rich-quick ambitions were 
entertained by one and all, hostilities ceas^ 
in Europe and the signing of the armis¬ 
tice was announced. As a direct conse¬ 
quence of this, prices <rf foreign goods began to 
decline gradually and importers were compelled 
to book orders on somewhat reduced quotations. 
Many unscrupulous speculators suffered heavy 
losses. TTie Madras {Hccegoods market was very 
much affected adversely on account of the sudden 
drop in prices resulting in heavy losses to many 
an honest merchant. The thoughtful section 
among the piecegoods dealers in Madras wanted 
to put a stop to this rot and they realized the 


Membership to the Association is open to 
any individual or firm engaged or interested in 
the ^machinery trade in Gujarat. At present 
there arc 56 members. 


* Machinery includes textile, mechanical, electrical, 
agricultural, chemical and engineering machinery, their 
parts and accesiories, general hardware, and ball bearings, 
etc. 


need for an organization to safeguard, protect 
and regulate the trade and this Association was 
the direct result of their effort and endeavour in 
this direction. 

Soon after the starting of the Association, 
rules were framed to regulate the conduct of busi¬ 
ness. to arbitrate in disputes arising out of trans¬ 
actions in piecegoods among the members of the 
Association and to conduct surveys. Provision 
had also been made to recognize brokers and to 
compel the members to transact business only with 
recognized brokers. All these by-laws are still 
in force, perhaps, with slight modifications, as 
were made in previous years to suit the changing 
conditions of the trade. 

With the impositi<m of control over cotton 
textiles in the middle of the year 1943, this As^- 
ciation came to be recognized as a provincial 
organization both by the trade and the State Gov¬ 
ernment. It had fought many a battle during the 
years of control with the local Government for 
the preservation of the rights of the different cate¬ 
gories of dealers engaged in the piecegoods busi¬ 
ness while at the same time it had wholeheartedly 
co-operated with the Government in the adminis¬ 
tration of the controls in this State. The member¬ 
ship of the Association grew during the years of 
control by leaps and bounds and at one time it 
exceeded 400. 

The members of the Association arc chiefly 
interested in the wholesale distributiem of mill and 


handloom cotton piecegoods, art silk, woollen 
hosiery materials. A few members are also in¬ 
terested in the retail trade. Of late, at least a few 
members are seen evincing greater interest in the 
export business. The decentralised system of distri¬ 
bution that was in vogue during the control years, 
the formation of a separate Andhra State and 
the “Buy handloom cloth” propaganda carried 
on under Government auspices have begun to tell 
upon the business of Madras dealers who have 
been the chief distributors of cotton piecegoods 
in South India till the introduction of textile 
control. 

From the very beginning the Association 
was able to create a good impression on 
the Government by its prompt offer of con¬ 
structive suggestions and opinions on all refer¬ 
ences made to it. In recognition of the import¬ 
ant position this Association held in the com¬ 
mercial field of Madras, the State Government 
had allotted, in the year 1936, one seat to the 
Association on the Madras City Corporation 
Coun^ and this representation still continues. 
It may also be mentioned here that the represen¬ 
tative of this Association was once elected Deputy 
Mayor and subsequently acted as Mayor in a 
casual vacancy caused by the death of the then 
Mayor. This Association also enjoys the privilege 
of nominating a member to the Textile Trade 
Marks Advisory Committee constituted under 
the Indian Trade Marks Act, 1940. 

The Association celebrated its Silver Jubilee 
on a grand scale on the 11th June 19^ under 
the distinguished presidentship of Raja (then 
Kumararajah) Sir Muthiah Chettiar of Chettinad. 

A notable event in the history of the Asso¬ 
ciation is the visit of Mahatma Gandhi to the 
ASvSociation in 1921 at the invitation of its 
members. 

The Association is managed by an executive 
committee consisting of one President, two Vice- 
Presidents, one Honorary Secretary, one Honorary 
Treasurer and 15 other members elected year after 
year. It has an income of more than Rs. 10,000 
a year by way of subscriptions from members. 
Although the offices of the Association are at 
present housed in a rented building, it is hoped 
that the Association will possess premises of 
its own before long. 


Madras Piecegoods Merchants’ Association, Madras 

(CONTRIBUTED) 
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Maskati Cloth Market Association, 


'J'HIS is one of the prominent associations of 

textile dealers in India. It has nearly 1,550 
members on its list. The main object of the 
Association is to provide suitable facilities for 
smooth dealings in trade and to safeguard the 
interest of the members in their dealings with 
merchants of other centres. 

The working of the Association is carried out 
under healthy precedents of trade and commerce 
and also under strict rules and regulations pro¬ 
vided by its constitution. There is an executive 
committee of 21 members elected by its consti¬ 
tuents. It enforces upon all the members the 
strict administration of the customs and conven¬ 
tions of the trade and also rules and regulations 
of the Association. There are definite rules 
regarding payment and delivery of goods. 

Settlement of all disputes arising out of com¬ 
mercial dealings by compulsory arbitration is one 
of the glaring features of the constitution of this 
Association. The constitution has provided for 
formation of arbitration committees consisting of 
five members each. Cases arc placed before the 
committee for disposal and after fully hearing 
both the parties and recording all the evidence 
produced, the matter is decided. There is also a 
provision for appeal to the executive whose deci¬ 


sion is final in the matter. Even a non-member 
is allowed the privilege of appeal to the executive 
and this aspect of the administration adds colour 
to the democratic nature of the constitution of 
the Association. It is for this reason that the 
Association has been able to form cordial rela¬ 
tions with all the trading centres of the country 
and other parts of the world where Indian textiles 
from Ahmedabad have gained markets. 


The members of this Association have mostly 
to purchase their requirements from textile mills 
and for settlement of disputes regarding such pur¬ 
chases in the matter of payment, delivery and 
quality of goods, permanent arrangement has 
been made with the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Asso¬ 
ciation to decide such disputes by a board of 
arbitration appointed jointly by both the Asso¬ 
ciations. Rules for delivery, payment, and such 
other trade practices are framed and arc 
strictly observed by both the Associations. 
An appeal can be preferred against the 
decision of the Board of Arbitration to a Sar- 
Panch, whose decision is final in the matter. The 
Maskati Cloth Market Association has thus 
formed very cordial relations with the Millowners’ 
Association of Ahmedabad. It has relieved the 
manufacturers of their heavy responsibility for 
disposing of their large stocks. Not only that but 
the merchants of this Association also guide the 
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Ahmedabad 

manufacturers to produce such varieties as would 
be easily marketable. 

The Association collects large amounts from 
the active members. It is collected on the gross 
amount of sales. The whole amount is spent 
towards financing institutions established for the 
purpose of giving protection to animals. Dona¬ 
tions are also given to approved charities and 
other humanitarian institutions. 

In addition to the trading activities, the Asso¬ 
ciation also takes keen interest in other matters. 
There is an Education Trust Fund known as 
“Maskati Market Education Trust’* registered 
under the Bombay Public Trusts Act. It is 
formed to help the members and their employees 
in the cause of the education of their children. 
The Trust is financed by this Association. 

There is also a public library known as the 
“Maskati Market Free Library.” A reading room 
is also provided for, also financed by this Asso¬ 
ciation. 

In the last world war this Association volun¬ 
tarily accepted the task of distributing cloth manu¬ 
factured by the local mills under the Cloth 
Control Order of 1943. The Association has, 
under the honest and able guidance of the Distri¬ 
bution Committee specially appointed for the 
purpose, fulfilled the responsibility efficiently. 
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Southern India Chamber of Commerce, Madras 


THE objects of the Chamber are those usual for 
^ such bodies, concerning the promotion of 
trade, especially in the Madras Presidency, and 
the interests of the members. The special objects 
are:—^To maintain a library of books and pub¬ 
lications of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members; and to establish museums of com¬ 
mercial products or organize exhibitions either on 


behalf of the Chamber or in co-operation with 
others. 

Membership : There are four classes of mem¬ 
bership, namely. Affiliated, Resident, Non-resident 
and Honorary. The Chamber is represented on 
the following bodies: The Madras Legislative 
Assembly ; Madras Corporation; City Improve¬ 


ment Trust; Madras Port Trust; Board of Com¬ 
munication ; Board of Industries ^ Senate of the 
Madras University and Andhra University; Trade 
Marks Advisory Committee ; Madras Employment 
Exchange Committee, Railway Rates Advisory 
Committee. The Chamber is a member of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry and the Indian National Committee of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, Pans. 


The Textile Association (India), Bombay 



Late Mr. Nandulal 
Mehta 


yHE Textile Association (India), founded in 
1939 by a group of technicians under the guid¬ 
ance of the late Mr. Nandulal M. Mehta, M.A., 
LL.B., has grown into a representative body of 
technicians connected with the cotton mill industry 
in India with a membership totalling over 2,000. 
One of the leading institutions of its kind, its varied 
activities cover an all-India field through its 11 
branches located in Ahmedabad, Bangalore (My¬ 
sore), Bdroda, Bombay. Indore (Madhya Bharat). 
Nagpur (Madhya Pradesh). Calcutta (West Bengal), 
Sholapur, Kanpur, Coimbatore, and Khandesh. 


The main objects of the Textile Association 
(India) are the disssemination of technical know¬ 
ledge and the procurement of a higher status for 
the technician that will enable him to play his 
proper role in the development and organization 
of the cotton mill industry in India. 

The various branches of the Association 
arrange periodical meetings where topics of tech¬ 
nical interest are discussed or lectures of use to 
textile technicians are delivered. The All-India 
Textile Conference, which has become an annual 
feature since 1944. affords an opportunity to the 
textile technicians of the country to come together 
once a year for a discussion of their problems. In 
its sessions, which are divided into various sub¬ 
jects, symposia are organized on diverse subjects of 
specialized as well as general interest. These ses¬ 
sions have also provided a platform for the state¬ 
ment of views by members of State and Central 
Governments, as well as leading millowners and 
other eminent persons. 

The Association publishes every quarter a 
technical journal. The Textile Digest, which has 
featured in the course of fifteen years of exist¬ 
ence a large number of original contributions. 

Reading rooms, circulating libraries and re¬ 
ference libraries have found a prominent place 


in the activities of the Association. Essay com¬ 
petitions, with prizes and medals are organized 
every year to encourage research in the problems 
of the textile industry. The Association has an 
employment bureau to guide members in securing 
jobs and better prospects. 

The Association awards diplomas in Asso- 
ciateship and Fellowship. The Association also 
confers its honorary membership on individuals 
who have rendered meritorious services to the 
cotton mill industry. 

The Association has acquired a representative 
character, and its members are to be found on 
several Government and Quasi-Govemment bodies 
including, among others, the Textile and Chemis¬ 
try divisions of the Indian Standards Institute and 
the All-India Board of Technical Studies. 

The Association has in recent years under¬ 
taken the publication of original works on the 
problems of the cotton mill industry. “ The Indian 
Cotton Textile Industry—An Economic Analysis ” 
was released in April 1953, “The Cotton Mills of 
India. 1854 to 1954” by S. D. Mehta. M.Com.. 
LL.B., Ph.D., in March 1954, and it is to be follow¬ 
ed by a volume of collected essays entitled 
“ Technical Developments in Textile Industry.” 
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The Bombay European Textile Association 


VHE Bombay European Textile Association is 
^ the premier organization in India of Europeans 
employed in the textile industry, directly or in¬ 
directly. It was founded in 1919, when the 
Europeans engaged in the management of the mills 
and holding responsible administrative positions 
had no organization of their own to protect their 
interests and provide a meeting ground for mutual 
benefit. 

The Association seeks to fulfil its aims and 
objects (1) by meeting together for the discussion 
of subjects relating to the industry, (2) by unity of 
opinion and action towards the achievement of 
objects that individual action and opinion is 
powerless to attain, and (3) by offering knowledge, 
information and advice on all matters affecting the 
general policy, welfare and status of the textile 
industry. 

The activities of the Association designed to 
promote the welfare of its members may be 
broadly grouped under four heads: (1) The 
Benevolent Fund scheme, (2) the organization of 


social events, (3) the sick visiting committee, and 
(4) monthly general meetings. 

The Benevolent Fund scheme is a notable 
feature of the Association. It is a sort of short- 
circuited limited insurance and distress relief 
scheme under which, in the case of the death of 
a member participating in the scheme, his nominee 
is entitled to a contribution. It also assists a 
member in distress by an immediate grant of a 
reasonable sum. 

The organization of social functions which 
offer an informal meeting ground for all members 
is a regular feature. The annual social events and 
the Xmas functions are looked forward to with 
keen interest. Apart from these permanent 
fixtures, concerts, whist drives and dances are 
organized periodically on suitable occasions. 
These occasions keep alive the spirit of camaraderie 
and good fellowship. 

The Sick Visiting Committee is a happy 
feature, thoughtfully introduced. Every month, on 


the occasion of the general meeting, three mem¬ 
bers volunteer for this service and they visit sick 
members and endeavour to be of assistance and 
comfort to them in their sickness. They report 
to the general body at the monthly meeting, which 
follows up suitably in cases of need and distress. 
Among a community of men, living and working 
in a country six thousand miles away from their 
kith and kin, it is difficult to think of a more useful 
service. 

The Association holds a general meeting 
every month. This constitutes a forum for all the 
members. Members with specialized knowledge 
and foreign visitors possessing special interest in 
the operations of the textile industry are invited 
to deliver lectures or read papers on subjects of 
technical importance. These general meetings not 
only afford members valuable opportunities for 
the mutual exchange of ideas and experiences but 
also assist them in keeping themselves abreast of 
modern ideas and developments in technique. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Kanpur 


(CONTRIBUTED) 


THE Upper India Chamber of Commerce was 

founded in 1888 in Kanpur, to watch and 
protect not only the growing commercial and 
industrial interests of Kanpur, but also the com¬ 
mercial interests of what were then known as 
the North Western Provinces and the Punjab. 
There were twenty-one founder-members, repre¬ 
senting most of the local industries including 
cotton textiles, woollen textiles, jute and leather. 
Among the cotton textile founder-members still 
members of the Chamber today are the following 
mills:—-The Elgin Mills Company, Ltd., Kanpur, 
the Muir Mills Company, Ltd., Kanpur, the New 
Victoria Mills Company, Ltd., Kanpur, and the 
Cawnpore Cotton Mills Company, Kanpur (now 
a branch of the British India Corporation Ltd.). 

Although the Upper India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce has in its membership of 120 a cross section 
of all Kanpur and Uttar Pradesh industries, which 
include sugar factories, tanneries, chemical works, 
and banking members, the greater part of its 


work is connected with the local cotton textile 
industry. It includes, among its members, all the 
Kanpur cotton textile mills, the majority of mills 
in other parts of Uttar Pradesh, and firms and 
individuals connected with the cotton and cloth 
trades. 

Cotton Textile Industry in Kanpur 

In 1860 an association, styled the Cawnpore 
Cotton Committee, was formed, largely on the 
initiative of a Mr. Buist, the then station master 
of the newly opened East Indian Railway, with 
him being associated several Indian and British 
merchants and military officers. This association 
brought into being the Elgin Cotton Spinning 
and Weaving Company, Ltd., which was incor¬ 
porated in 1861 and commenced work in 1864, 
the initial capital being Rs. 3 lakhs. The com¬ 
pany was forced to go into liquidation in 1871 
but was, however, newly constituted in 1872. The 
Elgin Mills Company, Ltd., is one of the founder- 
members of the Chamber. 

> 


Mr. Gavin Jones, a prominent citizen of 
Kanpur who had survived the Mutiny after many 
adventures and escapes, and who had served as 
Manager and Secretary of the Elgin Mills Com¬ 
pany, Ltd., left these mills in order to start the 
Muir Mills Company, which was registered in 
1874 with a capital of Rs. 5 lakhs. After associat¬ 
ing himself with the formation of two other lead¬ 
ing companies in Kanpur, the Cawnpore Woollen 
Mills Company and Cooper Allen and Company 
(now branches of the British India Corporation 
Ltd.), Mr. Gavin Jones retired to England in 1887. 
In 1896 he returned to Kanpur, however, to found 
the Empire Engineering Corporation, which later 
became merged in the British India Corporation 
Ltd., Kanpur. 

Mr. John Harwood, another employee of the 
Elgin Mills, left that concern in 1882, and 
established the Cawnpore Cotton Mills Company, 
which was registered in 1883 with a capital of 
Rs. 5 la^s. Mr. Atherton West, who had also 
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in the service of the Elgin Mills, left that 
mill to set up the Victoria Mills Company. Ltd., 
in 1886—now the New Victoria Mills Company. 
Ltd. Very closely interested in that undertaking 
was an old-established Indian firm. Messrs. 
Ramnath Baijnath. 


The Swadeshi Cotton Milts was set up in 
1911 by Mr. A. F. Horsman, for many years the 
Manager of the Cawnpore Cotton Mills, and that 
concern was registered as a private limited com¬ 
pany in 1921. 


The growth of the Kanpur cotton textile 
industry will therefore be seen to be inter¬ 
connected like the growth of a family tree, start¬ 
ing from the earliest established mill, the Elgin 
Mills. The Ramnath Baijnath association with 
the Cawnpore Cotton Mills was responsible for 
yet another branch of the tree, for the present 
Juggilal Kamlapat group of mills were built by 
private interests descended from the old-establish¬ 
ed firm of Ramnath Baijnath. The Singhania 
family, who direct the famous J._ K. group of 
industries, is now headed by Sir Padampat 
Singhania, grandson of Lala Juggilal and son of 
Lala Kamlapat Singhania. Messrs. J. K. Cotton 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Company. Ltd., now 
possess 44.964 spindles and 895 looms and employ 
3,160 workers. 

The Atherton Mills furnished yet another 
branch of the tree, of more recent growth, as they 
were set up by Messrs. Atherton West and Com¬ 
pany, among the directors being the sons of 
Mr. Atherton West, who founded the Victoria 
Mills. 


In the early years after the Mutiny, it was 
considered that the chief industry of Kanpur was 
the leather industry. Although that industry still 
flourishes in Kanpur, the cotton textile industry 
has long since taken its place, and is now the 
premier industry of modern industrial Kanpur. 
TTie Elgin Mills, the earliest established mill in 
Kanpur, grew rapidly. From 1864 to 1900 the 
mills remained a private concern, but in 1900 the 
proprietors formed themselves into a private 
company, and this was converted, in January 
1912, into a public limited liability company, with 
a capita! of Rs. 32 lakhs. From 1914 this com¬ 
pany was placed under the managing agency of 


Messrs. Begg, Sutherland and Company. Ltd., 
Kanpur. It now employs 5,347 operatives, and 
has 52,652 spindles and 1,198 looms. 

The Muir Mills Company. Ltd., formed in 
1874 with a capital of Rs. 5 lakhs by Mr. Gavin 
Jones, who became their first Managing Director, 
started with 10,000 spindles and lOO looms, and 
now run 86,318 spindles and 1,034 looms and 
employ 7.629 men. These mills are now under 
the managing agency of Messrs. Indian Textile 
Syndicate Ltd., Kanpur. 

The Swadeshi Cotton Mills, founded in 1911, 
now possess 112,216 spindles and 2,077 looms and 
employ 9,744 workmen. The Swadeshi Mills are 
now managed by the Jaipuria family; Messrs. 
Mungtu Ram Jaipuria, Sita Ram Jaipuria, Ban- 
wari Lai Jaipuria, Bhagwati Prasad Khaitan, 
Mohanlal Bajaj, and Guru Dev Khemani are the 
Directors. 

The Victoria Mills Company, founded by 
Mr. Atherton West, assisted by Messrs. Ramnath 
Baijnath, had increased their capital from the 
initial Rs. 5 lakhs with which they started in 1886 
to Rs. 26 lakhs by 1920, when they were re¬ 
gistered as the New Victoria MiUs Company, Ltd., 
with an authorized capital of Rs. 5 crores of 
which Rs. 135 lakhs were subscribed principally 


in India. These mills now employ 4,575 work^^ 
and possess 50,228 spindles and 1,148 looms. The 
New Victoria Mills Company. Ltd., now form 
part of the Sir J. P. Srivastava group of industries 
with headquarters in Kanpur. 

The Atherton Mills started in 1923 with 
22,000 spindles and 400 looms. They now possess 
42,352 spindles and 898 looms and employ 2.788 
workers. They are still controlled by Mr. Bertram 
West, a son of the late Mr. Atherton West. 

The Cawnpore Cotton Mills (Cooperganj and 
Juhi Mills), whose formation is described above, 
were merged in the British India Corporation Ltd., 
in 1920. They now possess 70,592 spindles and 
972 looms and employ 4,048 workmen. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
while of course acting as a normal chamber of 
commerce on behalf of its members who belong 
to all the local industries, devotes considerable 
time to work on behalf of the local cotton textile 
industry. The Chamber is represented on the 
Cotton Advisory Board and on the Indian Central 
Cotton Committee and its present Vice-President. 
Mr. H. Hill, of Messrs. Begg, Sutherland & Co.. 
Ltd., is a member of the Cotton Textiles Fund 
Committee. 


Yarn Merchants’ Association, Limited, Bombay 


THE Association, previously known as the 

Bombay Yarn and Silk Merchants’ Associa¬ 
tion, was formed in 1935 and subsequently was 
registered under the Indian Companies Act on 
the 4th June, 1944, and styled as the Yarn 
Merchants’ Association Ltd. 

Objects: To promote and protect the inter¬ 
ests of manufacturers, distributors and merchants 
carrying on business in yarn in Bombay and else¬ 
where in India to regulate their methods of busi¬ 
ness, to establish just and equitable principles in 
the trade and maintain uniformity in the rules, 
regulations and usages of the trade, to 
provide forms of contracts, fix market 


rates for fixed delivery contracts, arbitrate 
between members, to acquire, preserve and dis¬ 
seminate useful information connected with the 
trade, fix or adopt standards of classification of 
yam, and in general, to control, promote and 
regulate the yarn trade in general 

The Association has members all over the 
country. At present there are 475 members and 
509 registered brokers. It was appointed in 1945 
as the nominee of the Government of Bombay 
for the distribution of yarn in Bombay Province. 

Fixed delivery business in artificial silk yarn 
is being conducted under the auspices of the 
Association on a very large scale. 
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Technical and Research Institutions 

^jpEXTILE technical education and higher research in textiles have been 
advancing very rapidly and institutions for imparting knowledge in the 
theory and practice of textile manufacturing have been fast multiplying. 
Instruction is becoming increasingly available at all levels, including 
certificates, diplomas and university degrees, for the training of the 
hierarchy of technical personnel without whom a modern mill cannot 
function. 

An enlightening account of these institutions is contained in the following 
section, which not only traces their history, organization and structure, but 
also records in brief their notable achievements in the different fields of 
their specialization. The history and achievements of the higher research 
institutions, both in India and abroad, are also described and should bring 
to the reader in a compendious form all useful particulars regarding 
their functions and their work for the further uplift of our country’s 
textile industry. 
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SORABJI M. RUTNAGUR .... Founder and Editor (1890—1937) of 
The Indian Textile Journal. A pioneer in technical and commercial 
journalism, a well-known inventor and patentee and an authority on 
Patents and Trade Marks Laws. He had advocated, against strong 
opposition, the use of Hydro-Electric power as a means of increasing the 
efficiency and lowering the cost of production in the Bombay cotton mills. 



Jj^OR more than thirty years after the establishment of 

Cowasji Nanabhoy Davar’s The Bombay Spinning Mill, no 
organized attempt was made to provide for the enlightenment 
of the rapidly growing number of technical and supervisory 
staff in the textile mills. The processes and technique of manu¬ 
facture had largely been the close preserve of a handful of 
gallant pioneers, and the great majority of the technicians 
relied on nothing more than rule of thumb in their daily 
work. Nor were there workers in adequate numbers or with 
adequate qualifications to benefit from the introduction and 
adaptation to Indian conditions of European methods, machi¬ 
nery and technique, upon which the industry has continued to 
depend more or less to this day. 

It was at this time that two developments took place 
which were very highly prized by the technical men within 
the textile industry; they were the establishment of the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, in 1887 and, 
three years later, the starting of The Indian Textile Journal. If 


the V.J.T. Institute conducted regular classes and awarded 
diplomas to successful candidates. The Indian Textile Journal 
served not only to burnish up the knowledge of the techni¬ 
cians while in service but also to introduce to them and 
their employers the latest developments in mill machinery, 
appliances and techniques. 

Today the V.J.T. Institute has proliferated into several 
other institutions. Facilities for higher education and research 
in the textile industry have multiplied rapidly and periodical 
literature on the technical and mechanical aspects of the industry 
is not being confined to any one or two sources. That manu¬ 
facturers of textile machinery and appliances, whether in India 
or abroad, should, however, continue to utilize The Indian 
Textile Journal for introducing for the first time to the Indian 
market their latest developments and processes is, therefore, 
a significant factor. 

Five years after the establishment of The Indian Textile 
Journal, Mr. Sorabji M. Rutnagur founded the Directory 
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,^yindian Manufactories as an annual and brought out a Gujerati 
commercial paper called Hindoo Sodagar” (1892), giving 
information about freight and general bazar conditions for the 
' benefit of Indian businessmen. In 1901 he founded and edited, 
with the late Sir Dinshaw Edalji Wacha, the Municipal Journal 
and Sanitary Record, which took a prominent part in the civic 
affairs of the city of Bombay. A real pioneer in more fields than 
one, Mr. Sorabji Rutnagur was the first in India to bring out 
a technical journal in the vernacular (the Gujerati edition of 
The Indian Textile Jowr/w/ issued in 1895). He was also the 
first to issue periodical reference sheets of cotton spinning and 
weaving mills, and the first to publish, in 1905, a fully illus¬ 
trated social paper, The Men and Women of India. 

Another outstanding work of Mr. Sorabji Rutnagur was 
the publication, in 1927, of a voluminous book (of more than 
800 pages and 500 illustrations) entitled “Bombay Industries; 
the Cotton Mills,” which gave a. complete and authentic 


account of the progress of the text^e' industry in Bombay 


from 1850 to 1926. 


✓ ^ 

It is interesting to record that before Mr. Sorabji Rutnagur 
branched oiit into-jotlmalism he had served his apprenticeship 
in the mills since the age of sixteen. He had risen to be the 

manager of the Soonderdass Spinning- and Weaving Mills Co., 

• •• - . - ■ 

Ltd., Bombay, in which ring spinning frames were successfully 
introduced in 1885 for the fifst time in India. 



SORABJI MUNCHERJI RUTNAGUR, JJ*.. 
1865 — 1937 

f ovmder-Editor, The Indian Textile Journal 
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Technical Education in 
Bombay State 

By J. a. TARAPOREVALA, b.sc. (Bom. & Edin.), m.i.c.e., 
M.i. struct. E. (Lond.), M.i.E. (ind.) 


Mr, J, TARAPOREVj^LA, Director of Technical EAucaiioUj homhay State^ since 1948, began his 
career as an assistant engineer with several firms in the United Kingdom ^ and was subsequently Professor of 
Applied Mechanics^ College of Engineerings Poonuyfrom 1931 to 1948, during the last three years of which he 
was also its Principal. A,R.C,C, specialists Mr. Taraporevala is a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, London, the Institution of Structural Engineers, London, and the Institution of Enpneers^ India. 
He has published numerous research papers and holds an Indian patent for a testing machine. Mr. Taraporevala 
has designed numerous civil engineering structures and testing machines. 



gOMBAY is one of the highly industrialized ^ 

States in this country and this is due in no 
small measure to adequate facilities for technical 
training provided. 

Few are aware that a beginning in this direction 
was made in 1824 when an engineering class was 
established in Bombay. Further information about 
this class is not available. A class for training 
engineers was opened in Bombay in 1844 but was 
closed down in 1847 for want of suitable candidates. 
The Poona Engineering Class and Mechanical 
School (which was developed into a college eleven 
years later) was opened in 1854 “to provide 
suitable instruction for subordinate officers in the 
Public Works Department.” 

Even though the first textile mill was put 
into commission in 1854, there was no institute 
imparting training in textile trade till 1888 when 
the V. J. Technical Institute started functioning 
with only two departments, viz., the Ripon Textile 


School and the Sir J. J. School of Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Ten years later, the Kala Bhavan Technical 
Institute came into existence at Baroda followed 
twenty years later by the R. C. Technical Institute 
at Ahmedabad. 

These three institutes are still doing useful 
work and have expanded their scope of activities. 
There have been additions of a few institutes 
later on and, at present, facilities for training 
in this line are as follows:— 

Textile Manufacture 

Degree Course. —V. J. Technical Institute, 
Bombay. It is likely that a degree course may 
be started in Ahmedabad in the near future. 

Diploma Courses.—V. 3. Technical Institute, 
Bombay ; Kala Bhavan, Baroda, and R. C. 
Technical Institute, Ahmedabad. 


Certificate Courses. —R. C. Technical Institute, 
Ahmedabad ; Government Power Weaving In¬ 
structional Institute, Sholapur ; Mafatlal Gagal- 
bhai Textile Technical School, Parel, Bombay, 
and M. H. S. S. Institute, Byculla, Bombay. 

Apprenticeship Courses. —Government Ap¬ 
prenticeship Scheme, V. J. Technical Institute, 
Bombay, and Government Apprenticeship Scheme, 
R. C. Technical Institute, Ahmedabad. 

Textile Chemistry 

Degree Course. —University Department of 
Chemical Technology, Bombay. 

Diploma Courses. —^V. J. Technical Institute, 
Bombay ; Kala Bhavan, Baroda, and R. C. 
Technical Institute, Ahmedabad. 

Textile Engineering 

Degree Course. —M. S. University, Baroda. 

Out of the above, the Victoria Jubilee Tech¬ 
nical Institute stands unique in its contribution 
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raining of spinning and weaving executives 
ie cotton textile industry. This Institute has 
supplied the textile industry of India a very large 
percentage of its supervisory and executive per¬ 
sonnel, being the oldest and best equipped insti¬ 
tution of its kind in India. Its growth is very closely 
linked with the development of the cotton textile 
industry of India and can be said to have played a 
significant role in shaping its destiny, since the 
inception of the Rippon Textile School founded 
in 1888 actually coincided with the “ period of 
rapid development ” of the cotton textile indus¬ 
try. It is common knowledge that all industries 
exhibit a definite pattern with regard to the rate 
of growth. Although the industry’s growth dates 
as far back as 1856, the period of rapid growth 
started only after 1880, the intervening period 
being merely a “ period of experimentation.” It 
might be pointed out that during the period of 
experimentation (1856-80) the market was small 
and inferior quality of products were supplied. 
It was increasingly felt by the millowners that the 
development of the textile industry would be 
highly handicapped without the technical trained 
supervisory and executive personnel in India. 
Keeping this in view, the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute was started in the year 1888 with two 
departments, viz.. Textile Manufacture and Mecha¬ 
nical Engineering, with 120 students on its roll. 
Although private donors were responsible for 
most of the initial funds, a gift by the Bombay 
Municipality from the money raised for the cele¬ 
bration of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee gave the 
Institute its name. It may be noted, in passing, that 
during the period of rapid growth from 1880-1909 
the size capacity of the industry rose from 1,461,590 
spindles to 6,053,231 spindles and from 13,502 
looms to 76,893 looms—a marked expansion. 
Throughout this and the subsequent period of 
” diminished rate of growth ” from 1910 to 1949 
and thereafter the Institute continued to supply 
much needed supervisory and executive personnel, 
resulting in the smooth and efficient working of 
the industry. By 1896 traditions had been estab- 




lished. Recognition came from the City and Guilds 
of London Institute which granted the V.JT.I. 
the right to hold examinations for it in textiles 
and other engineering branches in India. In 1906 
the Department of Technical Chemistry was 
founded to meet the demands of the textile indus¬ 
try for trained technical chemists. The most 
memorable year was 1913 when the Bombay Pro¬ 
vincial Government recognized this Institute as 
the premier technical school and made it the focus 
of all technical educational in the State. 

The cotton textile industry requires different 
types of technically trained personnel, viz., cotton 
selectors, carding, spinning and weaving masters, 
spinning and weaving superintendents, technical 
managers, costing experts, etc. However, the princi¬ 
pal requirement of the industry is for a man who 
has received a sufficiently good basic training in 
the fundamental principles underlying the various 
processes in the textile industry rather than for 
a highly specialised technologist in a particular 
branch of the industry. To this end the various 
courses of full-time study aim at imparting a 
wide knowledge of textile materials and processes 
together with a fuller acquaintance with regard 
to cotton. Persons holding V.J.T.I. awards possess 
a working knowledge of the fundamental sciences 
so necessary for them to appreciate and tackle 
problems arising in the manufacturing processes. 
The tasks of the executive and of the man who 
translates his ideas ink) practice differ funda¬ 
mentally in technique. The ideal of the V.J.T.I. 
diploma and degree courses has been throughout 
education rather than specialised training and 
in this connection it cannot be too strongly em¬ 
phasized that education is something much wider 
and more profound than mere instructions. It is 
sought to develop in students a sense of values, the 
power of analytical thinking, an understanding 
of people, a willingness to accept the responsibi¬ 
lities of a citizen, resourcefulness and an intellectual 
curiosity besides professional skill. This is the most 
important part of training since it develops in him 
the habit of study and some capacity for taking for 


himself attributes which will enable him rapidly 
to master the technical details of any work he may 
have to undertake later. 

Degree Course 

The results claimed above are fully justified 
by virtue of the staff* and equipment maintained 
by the Institute aided by State and Central grants, 
the syllabuses taught, the outlook borne of broader 
curriculum associated with higher education, full 
and free student-teacher relationship, close ties 
with industry, etc. Besides the Diploma Course 
in Textile Manufactures an additional course 
leading to a Degree of Bachelor of Textiles at the 
Bombay University was introduced. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay made this four years’ course after 
Intermediate Science possible at the Institute by 
sanctioning a non-recurring grant of Rs. 3,46,475 
for additional equipment and structural alterations 
and a recurring grant of Rs. 53,000 for meeting 
expenditure on additional staff and stores. Further, 
the Government of India included this Institute 
among those which were to be supported by the 
Central Government by grant-in-aid for providing 
better facilities and for increasing the number of 
students admitted to the Textile Degree course 
along with others offered by the Institute. The 
Institute was requested to increase the total num¬ 
ber of students in the Textile Degree course from 
forty to eighty. The Government sanctioned, for 
this expansiortf a capital grant of Rs. 85,750 and 
a recurring grant of Rs. 30,477. With the liberal 
grants, excellent facilities are provided within the 
Institute for theoretical instruction as well as 
practical training to be imparted in the right pro¬ 
portion, which is entrusted to well qualified staff 
of sixteen departmental teachers competent to 
teach advanced branches of technology in the higher 
classes of degree standard. The equipment is such 
as to give each student a chance to become familiar 
with the construction, working, special merits, etc. 
of the complete range of spinning and weaving 
machinery. The work centres round a complete 
small-scale cotton spinning and weaving machinery, 
as obtaining in no other institute of comparable 
size. Eight years after the Institute moved from its 
{Continued on page 5fi6) 
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to its present extensive and commodious build¬ 
ings in the year 1923, thanks to the timely assist¬ 
ance of the Bombay Government and the Mill- 
owners* Association. Bombay. This was perhaps 
one of the most important landmarks in the his¬ 
tory of the Institute as owing to the foresight 
shown at that time it was possible subsequently 
to expand the Institute in all directions, which 
probably were never dreamt of in the early days. 

Practical Instniction 

The Institute from its very inception paid 
special attention to the practical side of 


By P. N. JOSHK b.a., m.sc.tech. (manc.), f.r.i.c., Princpal 


THE cotton textile industry is one of the major 
industries of this country. Although the 
beginning of the industry dates as far back as 
1854, its first period of rapid development began 
only in the late eighties of the last century. It is, 
therefore, rather interesting that the establishment 
of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute coin¬ 
cided with the first period of rapid development 
in the cotton textile industry of this country, when 
the millowners became increasingly aware of the 
fact that an adequate supply of technically quali¬ 
fied personnel for the supervisory and executive 
grades in the industry was indispensable for the 
rapid development and progress of the industry. 


Late Mr. J, P. Phythian, C.E. 
First Principal, 1888 — 1896 


The Institute was established in 1887, at a 
time when all the leading countries of the world 
were interesting themselves in technical educa¬ 
tion, with only two departments, namely, 
the Sir J. J. School of Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering and the Ripou Textile School, and with 
only 120 students on its roll. The Institute owes 
its existence, in a large measure, to the great fore¬ 
sight and endeavour of such leading citizens of 
Bombay as Dadabhoy Naoroji, Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta, Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Kashinath 
Trimbak Telang, Budroodin Tyabjee and Din- 
shaw Eduljee Wacha. These leaders of thought, 
who have made their mark in the history of this 
country, recognized as far back as the 1880’s that 
technical education was of fundamental national 
imjwrtance for the industrial progress and pros¬ 
perity of our country. Although private donors 
were responsible for most of the initial funds, a 
gift by the Bombay Municipality from the money 
raised for the celebration of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee gave the Institute its name. 

Since its inception in 1887, the Institute had 
stabilized itself by 1896 and gradually recognition 
came from the industry as well as from the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments of that date. The first step 
in the expansion of the Institute was taken in 
1903 when courses in Electrical Engineering were 
introduced. In 1906 the Department of Technical 
Chemistry was founded to meet the demand of 
the textile industry for trained technical chemists. 
Later the Department of Sanitary Engineering was 
added. 

The Institute was originally housed in the 
old Elphinstone College buildings, Byculla, 
donated by Sir Dinshaw Manockji Petit, Bart. In 
the course of development the Institute’s needs 
outgrew its accommodation in Byculla and soon 
after the First World War the Institute was shifted 


Principal P. N. Joshi, B.A., M.Sc. 
Tech. (Manc.), F.R.I.C. 1940 - 
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^ching and hence its laboratories and 
shops were always regarded as the most 
important part of its equipment. The Textile 
Manufactures Department in particular has been 
specially fortunate in regard to the provision of 
its equipment, as the greater part of its machinery 
has from time to time been donated by various 
firms of textile machinery manufacturers, chief 
amongst which is the firm of Messrs. Platt 
Brothers of Oldham, whose first gift, made through 
the late Hon’ble Mr. N. N. Wadia soon after the 
Institute was established, was largely instrumental 
in putting the Textile Department on a solid 
foundation so far as the means of practical 
instruction was concerned. Since then, this firm 
has made other gifts to the Institute, culminating 
in the gift, through the late Sir Ness Wadia. of a 
complete single process blow room plant, with 
pneumatic arrangements for opening and cleaning 
cotton, several different latest types of special 
spinning machines for fine, medium and coarse 
counts and several looms of the latest design. It 
was necessaiy to erect a new building to house 
the new equipment. The Institute was very for¬ 
tunate again in securing the necessary funds, 
amounting to little over Rs. 3 lakhs, from the 
Trustees of the Petit Fund, from the two brothers. 
Sir Ness Wadia and Sir Gusrow Wadia, and from 
the Government. This new building, formally 
opened in 1934 by the then Governor of Bombay, 
has been specially designed, through the good 
offices of the late Sir Ness Wadia, and is practi¬ 
cally a small-scale textile mill in which nearly all 
the operations involved in the conversion of raw 
cotton in the bale state into fabrics of various 
kinds and designs are performed. 

The impact of two world wars and the rapid 
strides made in industrial development in this 
country have brought home to every one that 
technical education is the urgent need of indus¬ 
trial India today. The world war of 1914, by 
bringing to the surface the inherent weakness in 
Indian industry, focussed attention on the great 
need for industrial expansion. The Second World 
War has completed the process; and we have a 
recognition on all sides that if India is to take its 
proper place among the nations of the world, 
means must be found to provide technically 
trained men—from the lowest to the highest level 
—in large numbers, within a reasonable time. If 
we accept that the “Machine” has come to stay, 
the supreme need of the country is a large num¬ 


ber of technically qualified personnel who will 
be required to put into effect the many projects 
envisaged under the first Five-Year Plan for the 
industrial development of the country. A rapid 
expansion of the facilities for technical education 
is thus a pressing necessity. This applies not 
only to technical education of the lower grades 
but also to technical education at higher levels. 
In the past Indian industries have been inclined 
to depend largely for specialists and experts on 
imported talent. In view of the vast programmes 
of reconstruction and industrial expansion envi¬ 
saged by our Government under the Five-Year 
Plan, it is essential that both equipment and tech¬ 
nical know-how should be available in our own 
country if industrial progress in India is to achieve 
reality. This growing demand for technical edu¬ 
cation is at once an opjwrtunity and a respon¬ 
sibility for existing institutions of technical train¬ 
ing. and the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, 
as one of the oldest institutions of its kind, has 
a very important role to play in the improvement 
and expansion of technical education in this 
country 

Degree Course Started 

In the industrial expansion that has been 
witnessed in India in the last few decades, the 
cotton textile industry occupies a very prominent 
place, particularly in the Bombay Province, 
where half the cotton textile mills of India are 
located. During this time the cotton textile indus¬ 
try has not only competed successfully with 
foreign imports at home but has also established 
markets in the Middle and the Near East. Since 
1940 onwards, there was a feeling in the minds 
of both educationists and industrialists that while 
on the one hand the industry was making very 
rapid strides, both qualitatively and quantitatively, 
the provision for training of the top executives 
was not available in this country. There was no 
institution in the whole of the country, and cer¬ 
tainly not in the Bombay Province, which Im¬ 
parted training in textile manufactures leading to 
a degree of the university. Our boys during all 
these decades, during which our textile industry 
had grown from strength to strength, have had to 
go abroad, specially to Manchester, for higher 
training in textile manufactures. The Board of 
Management of the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute placed before the University of Bombay 
their proposals for the provision of Degree Courses 
in Textile Manufactures in the Institute, and also 
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appealed to Government to make available ihc 
necessary funds for the introduction of these 
courses. The Government of Bombay made avail¬ 
able to the Institute, a non-recurring grant of 
nearly Rs. 3i lakhs for additional equipment in 
the Textile Department and a recurring grant of 
Rs. 53,000 for meeting the expenditure on addi¬ 
tional staff and stores. The Degree Course in 
Textile Manufactures was established in June 
1946 and was formally inaugurated by the then 
Chief Minister of Bombay, the Hon’ble Mr. B. G. 
Kher. The Chief Minister congratulated the 
Board of Management on the bold forward step, 
which he felt sure, would be for the benefit of the 
textile industry in the Province. He further ex¬ 
pressed the confidence that in this new under¬ 
taking the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute 
will maintain its high standard of efficiency and 
attainment and that young men trained in the 
processes of textile manufactures will bring back 
to India the glory of her ancient art of textiles. 


At the present time the Institute has five 
departments, namely. Mechanical Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering. Civil Engineering. Textile 
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A view of the Textile Department 


Manufactures and Technical Chemistry. In these 
five departments, students are admitted for 
Diploma Courses extending over a period of four 
years. In addition, students are admitted fbr 
Degree Courses extending over a period of three 
years in the Mechanical, Electrical and Civil 
Engineering departments and over a period of 
four years in the Textile Manufactures depart¬ 
ment. The total number of students at present 
attending these full-time day courses is 650 for 
Diploma and 513 for Degree courses. 

Part-time Classes 

The Board of Management have always 
desired to increase the usefulness of the Institute 
from time to time. They have accordingly not 
confined the activities of the Institute only to the 
day students in the diploma arid degree courses. 
Like the authorities of similar institutions abroad, 
they have in recent years provided facilities for 
training in the theory of various branches of tech¬ 
nology for the benefit of those who are already 
employed in the industry. To meet the conveni¬ 
ence of such men. the classes are held in the 
evenings and on Saturday mornings. In pursu¬ 
ance of this policy, when in 1937 the Director of 
Industries, Government of Bombay, started the 
Government Apprentice Scheme, the Board 
readily agreed to the Bombay centre of the scheme 
being established at the Institute. As many as 
1,122 students at present attend part-time classes 
in different branches of engineering, textiles, tech¬ 
nical chemistry and printing. 

No technical or scientific institution anywhere 
can be said to be discharging its function satis¬ 
factorily unless its staff and senior students engage 
themselves in research work. In foreign countries, 
a technical institute is the centre from which in¬ 
dustrialists expect help and guidance in connec¬ 
tion with difficulties met within the manufacturing 
operations. This applies even more so to small- 
scale industrialists who cannot afford a research 
organization of their own. The ambition of the 
Institute authorities is that the Institute should 
achieve this standard of usefulness and serve the 
business community. In this connection it may 


Mr. R. K. Mody, 
Head of the Textile 
Dept, 1953 — 



be mentioned that the well-equipped laboratories 
and workshops of the Institute have admirably 
served in the past as standard “Test Houses” and 
have established a reputation of their own. 


Post-graduate Courses 

Having attained the University standard in 
Engineering and Textiles, the Board directed its 
efforts to developing the post-graduate training 
and industrial research in the Institute. The post¬ 
graduate course in engineering leading to the 
degree of M.E. of the Bombay University is an 
established fact, and it will not be long before 
the institute will offer facilities for post-graduate 
training in textiles. Conducting post-graduate 
courses in various branches of - technology will 
doubtless require additional equipment and better 
and more qualified staff. It is, therefore, a happy 
augury that the Co-ordinating Committee of the 
All-India Council for Technical Education has at 
its last meeting approved of the scheme submitted 
by the authorities of the Institute for the provi¬ 
sion of post-graduate training in engineering and 
textiles and has shown its willingness to make 
available to the Institute the necessary funds for 
the conduct of these courses. 


It has taken nearly sixty years for the Insti¬ 
tute to come up to the University standard. The 
progress has been slow but steady. But from now 
onwards, we must ensure that the progress is 
both at a fast and furious pace for we have a lot 
of leeway to make. 
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Mr. P. N. MEHTA 

OJRN on 27th December 1877. Mr. Pirosha N. Mehta 
passed out from the V. J. T. Institute with honours 
in 1897 and was awarded the Lord Reay Gold Medal. 
Like his father, he was a very competent weaving 
master, and served with the New Great Eastern Mills 
Ltd., Bombay, the Mansukhbhai Bhaghubhai Mills, 
Ahmedabad, the Presidency Mills and the Colaba Land 
and Mills Company, Ltd., of Bombay. He left service for 
further studies in England and was one of the first 
students to be awarded a Government of India State 
Technical Scholarship. He passed with honours from 
the Faculty of Technology of the Victoria University, 
Manchester, and the City and Guilds of London Institute 
examinations, and was awarded silver and bronze 
medals, with a money prize. 

On his return to India, Mr. P. N. Mehta was ap¬ 
pointed Textile Expert to the Government of Bombay, 
to organize and conduct a survey of the handloom 
weaving industry and worked as technological adviser 
to several cotton mills in India. 

In 1935 Mr. Mehta bought the Crescent Mills and 
completely modernized and reorganized the mill, 
which is now known as Shree Ram Mills. Severing his 
connection with this mill, he took over the managing 
agency of the Burhanpur Tapti Mills Ltd., from Messrs. 
Cowasjee Dinshaw & Bros., in 1942. This mill has now 
been completely modernized and extended through 
conversion of old machinery and addition of up-to-date 
spinning, weaving, dyeing and bleaching machinery. 
Thus Mr. Mehta holds the distinction of having risen 
from a weaving master to a millowner. 

Until recently Mr. P. N. Mehta was nominated as 
the shareholders* director on the Board of the Tata 


Mills, Empress Mills and Ahmedabad Advance Mills, 
of Messrs. Tata Industries Ltd. 

Mr. P. N. Mehta is a pioneer of fine coimts weaving 
in India and was one of the first to introduce English 
yam of fine counts. He did a thriving business as a 
leading importer of cotton yarns, piecegoods, art-silk 
yarn and textile machinery. With his sons who are now 
running the firm of Messrs. P. N. MEHTA & Co., three 
generations of the family have been intimately con¬ 
nected with the textile industry of India. 

★ ★ ★ 

Mr. V. A. FERNANDEZ 

ORN in 1889, Mr. V. A. Fernandez started his actual 
career in 1891 at the age of 22, having passed out 
from the first batch of L. T. M. students in 1891, 
in which year he joined the Lord Reay Mill (at present 
W. H. Brady’s Dye-house) on a salary of Rs. 30/- a month. 
He rose gradually to the position of assistant carder 
and spinner and worked there for six years. In 1897, 
when plague raged in epidemic form in Bombay, he 
left null service and joined the V. J. T. Institute at 
Byculla as a lecturer. His work at the Institute was quickly 
appreciated by the Principal, Mr. H. Monie, and, after 
him, Mr. Mackenzie. When Mr. Pomfret joined the 
Institute as Head of the Textile Department, ]^. Fernan¬ 
dez was made Deputy Head. After 21 years of hard 
work, in 1918, Mr. Pomfret retired and Mr. Fernandez 
succeeded him. For a further 17 years, i.e., until 
1934, Mr. Fernandez served the Institute as Head of the 
Department. 

In 1921-22, when the Institute was moved to their 
own premises in Matunga, Mr. Fernandez made the 
Textile Department up-to-date and modernized it. 



Three of the oldest textile students of the 
Institute, one of whom is a successful mill- 
owner^ another has retired after having 
been Head of the Textile Department of the 
Institute itself and the third has had a 
successful career as mill manager for many 
years: there may be others, hut we have 
been able to trace only these three^ —Ed, 


The Department subsequently expanded so rapidly 
that a new wing had to be constructed, to which it 
shifted in 1934. Having done his best work here, 
Mr. Fernandez retired in 1934. 

While in service, Mr. Fernandez was so popular 
that he was made a J.P. in 1927, and he was the first 
Indian to be made a F.T.I. in 1930. During 37 years 
of teaching at least a thousand L.T.Ms and as many 
apprentices have benefited by his lectures and they 
still constitute the backbone of the technical staff in 
Indian cotton mills. 

★ ★ ★ 

Mr. D. R. MADON 

M r. Dadabhoy Rustomji Madon, now 75 years of age, 
joined the Institute in 1896 at the age of 18 and, 
after obtaining prizes and scholarships in the first and 
second year examinations, secured a First Class First 
in the L.T.M. examination. Although his name was put 
forward for higher studies abroad by Mr. H. Monie, 
the Principal, Mr. Madon could not leave India 
for domestic reasons. He joined the Jubilee Manu¬ 
facturing Company, which he served for ten yearst 
during the last three of which he was put in sole charge 
of the departments. For the next ten years he worked 
in a managerial capacity for the Greaves Cotton group 
of mills and the Hong-Kong Mills, and finally became 
sole manager of the Jam Mills Nos. I and 2 in Bombay. 
In the year 1942, when he retired, Mr. Madon 
W6L8 employed on Government work by the late Sir 
Frederick Stones, and he has always commanded the 
high esteem and regard of millowners as well as machi¬ 
nery manufacturers. A Freemason, Mr. Madon was 
Worshipful Master of the Grand Lodge. 
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buildings at Byculla to its present and more com¬ 
modious specially constructed buildings on a 16- 
acre site in suburban Matunga, a new block of 
north-light roof type construction was added 
in 1931 for housing the textile machinery and equip¬ 
ment which was obtained through the kind offices 
of the late Sir Ness Wadia. The new textile build¬ 
ing covers a total area of 280 feet x 132 feet and 
goes under the name of the Framjee Dinshaw 
Petit Memorial Building. 

The admission qualification for the Diploma 
award is S.S.C. or its equivalent and that for 
Degree award is Inter Science. The annual admis¬ 
sions are thirty-five and twenty students for Diploma 
and Degree respectively. The duration of the cour¬ 
ses is four years for both the courses including a 
term of six months’ outside practice in various mills. 
Practical training in mills is an essential feature 
of the technical education whereby the students 
gain a thorough understanding of the technolo¬ 
gical subjects which are taught to them in the 
Institute. Consequently when a degree or a diploma 
holder enters the industrial field he is already con¬ 
versant with the practical problems of organiza¬ 
tion and production and becomes a direct asset 
to his employer. 

Apart from a thorough general study of trade 
practice in cotton textile manufactures including 
fibres, spinning, weaving, fabric structure, cloth 
designing, spinning and weaving mechanism, yarn 
preparation, bleaching, dyeing and finishing pro¬ 
cess, mill planning organization and costing, en¬ 
gineering as applied to the textile industry, includ¬ 
ing elementary and descriptive study of the mechani¬ 
cal, electrical and building engineering with some 


(Conchided from page 561) 

workshop practice in machine shop and electro 
techniques laboratory, the study of fundamental 
sciences like mathematics, physics and chemistry 
as well as their application to problems in textile 
testing, spinning, weaving, cloth structure and study 
of current research literature as well as cultural 
and humanitarian subjects like economics, in¬ 
dustrial administration, organization and man¬ 
agement forms part of the curriculum. Additional 
subjects taught in the B. Text curriculum are 
statistics, mechanics of textile machinery, textile 
physics, drawing and colour engineering, workshop 
practice and textile engineering. The standard 
of the courses is kept at the desired level by the 
appointment on the panel of examiners of highly 
qualified and experienced executives in the industry. 

Apprentice Classes 

For the benefit of persons employed in local 
mills as technicians the Institute runs apprentice 
classes of two years’ duration. Certificates under 
the aegis of the Department of Technical Educa¬ 
tion, Government of Bombay, are awarded by the 
State Council of Technical Education of Bombay 
State to successful candidates on the completion 
of part-time study. Under this scheme a student 
can take up a spinning or a weaving course. The 
subjects studied are textile calculations pertaining 
to spinning or weaving, elementary applied 
mechanics, mathematics, textile chemistry, and 
practical textile demonstrations (spinning or 
weaving). 

The textile testing laboratory is air-condi¬ 
tioned to conform to international standards of 
atmospheric control, the only one of its kind in 


India. Spinning and weaving laboratories are also 
air-conditioned and humidified on most modern 
lines. The testing laboratory contains twenty-six 
types of modern apparatus for testing purposes ; 
special apparatus such as continuous twist tester, 
Pressley fibre bundle tester, fibrograph continuous 
yarn breaking strength and extension tester and 
electronic regularity tester for measurement of 
sliver, roving and yarn, are available to facilitate 
examination of all types of yarns manufactured 
for research purposes to enable critical measure¬ 
ments and estimate the effect in the product results 
to a high degree of accuracy. A Shirley analyser 
will be soon available for process working investi¬ 
gations of blow room machinery. Every student 
is required to prepare and submit specified samples 
of yarn and cloth under the direction of his teachers. 
It may be mentioned that in the spinning section 
three fly frames have been installed, designed on 
the lines of research machinery employed in the 
Shirley Institute comprising specialities of drafting 
and large package building arrangements. 


Unfortunately, very little attention was being 
paid to research. It is gratifying to note that the 
A.T.I.R.A. has recently established an institute 
for the purpose at Ahmedabad. A move is afoot 
to have another for Bombay. 

There are still no facilities for higher educa¬ 
tion of those already working in the line (except 
the M.G. Textile Technical School). A scheme for 
training within industry is receiving serious atten¬ 
tion of the Government and it is hoped that it will 
be possible to make up shortly this great deficiency. 
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The Technological Laboratory 
of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 


(CONTRIBUTED) 


Introduction and History 

'J'HE Technological Laboratory owes its origin 
to one of the recommendations made by the 
Indian Cotton Coifimittee. which was appointed 
in 1917 to investigate the position of the cotton 
industry in India. As a result of this recommenda¬ 
tion. the Indian Central 'Cotton Committee was 
constituted in March. 1921 and later incorporated 
into a statutory body in 1924 by the passing of 
the Indian Cotton Cess Act of 1923. The Indian 
Cotton Committee had suggested the appointment 


of a technologist and defined the duties of this 
post as follows: 

(1) He should help the agricultural depart¬ 
ment to arrive at a correct judgment of the value 
of any new variety of cotton produced; 

(2) he should also undertake other lines of 
research relating to cotton, such, for example, as 
to investigate into the differences between the 
fibres of American and Indian origin ; 

(3) he should also be able to value the differ¬ 
ent varieties of cotton in such a manner as to 


bring out clearly the real value of staple and 
definite increases in its length. 

Endorsing this recommendation, the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee authorized the build¬ 
ing of a spinning laboratory in Bombay, construc¬ 
tion of which began in 1923 and was completed 
in August 1924, when the first spinning test was 
made. Mr. A. James Turner (now Dr. A. James 
Turner. M.A., D.Sc. (London.). C.B.E., F.T.L. 
Director of the Linen Industry Research 
Association, Research Institute, Belfast, Northern 
Ireland), then Professor of Textile Technology, 
College of Technology. Manchester, who had 
been appointed as Director, took up his 

duties in Bombay in January 1924, Soon 
after he took charge of the Directorship plans 
were prepared for a research laboratory. The 
building of this new research laboratory was 

started in the beginning of September 1924 and 

occupied in September, 1925. On 3rd December. 
1924, His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Reading, 
formally opened the Spinning Laboratory and 

laid the foundation-stone of the Research Labora¬ 
tory. Scientific work on the cotton fibre had, 
however, commenced earlier and was temporarily 
being done at the V.J.T. Institute before the 
Research Laboratory building was completed. 


Scope and Development of the Laboratory 

The work of the Technological Laboratory 
falls under two main categories: first, to under¬ 
take fibre and spinning tests on new strains and 
improved varieties of cotton for the Agricultural 
Departments; second, measurement of fibre pro¬ 
perties of the cottons which are subjected to 
spinning tests with the object of ascertaining, if 
possible, the connection between the fibre pro¬ 
perties and the spinning value of the cotton. The 
primary need for the establishment of the Techno¬ 
logical Laboratory was due to the fact that the 
cotton breeders had experienced difficulties in 
regard to getting definite and scientific evaluation 
of their new types. They had to depend on cot- 
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\n graders for the estimation of cotton’s quality 
by visual and tactual examination. Although 
grader’s estimation was fairly accurate in the case 
of familiar types due to his long experience, bis 
judgment was liable to err in the case of new 
types evolved by the cotton breeder. Apart from 
this, the breeder needs the estimation of the 
quality of his new types at as early a stage as pos¬ 
sible in their life history. It is obvious that in 
the nature of the grader’s estimation of the cot¬ 
ton’s quality, the breeder is likely to eliminate the 
promising strains, or, when he grew such a quantity 
of cotton as was required for mill test which took 
a number of years, it might have proved un¬ 
acceptable to the spinner. The Technological 
Laboratory meets this need by carrying out actual 
spinning tests on comparatively small samples of 
cotton. The second object of the work of the 
Technological Laboratory is of even greater im¬ 
portance than the first. The cotton breeder is 
anxious to have estimation of his new strains at 
a very early stage even on a small quantity of lint 
produced by a single plant. Therefore, a study 
of the relationship between the measurable fibre 
properties of a cotton and its spinning value 
would be very valuable, because the fibre pro¬ 
perties which could be determined on a very 
small sample with little expense could be utilized 
to estimate the spinning value of a cotton. Both 
these objects, with which the Laboratory was 
established, have been more than satisfied during 
the three decades of the Laboratory’s work, as 
will be seen from the brief account which is 
given below. 

As stated above, the ultimate object of 
evolving a new strain was to make it acceptable 
to the sphmer. The Laboratory was, therefore, 
equipped with blow-room and spinning machinery 
of commercial size installed in a mill in order to 
make the results obtained with it comparable 
with those obtained in the mills. Further, the 
Laboratory was also equipped with the latest 
machinery and apparatus required for testing 
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fibres and yarns. This equipment was made up- 
to-date from time to time as and when new 
machinery and modern testing instruments be¬ 
came available in the market or were designed 
at the Laboratory itself. For example, since 
several improvements had been made in the 
design and construction of the combing machine 
installed in 1924, a new Nasmith Comber was 
installed in 1939 and a new weft ring frame in 
the Spinning Laboratory in 1940 for determining 
the spinning performance of any cotton which 
was specially suitable for producing weft yams. 
In 1926, the spinning shed and yarn testing rooms 
were equipped with humidifying arrangement, 
which could only maintain higher relative humi¬ 
dity than that prevailing outside the rooms. In 
order to maintain these rooms at a constant re¬ 
lative humidity and temperature, a refrigeration 
plant was installed in 1940 in the spinning room 
which, in conjunction with jthe humidifying plant 
and the small boiler, could maintain the desired 
relative humidity and temperature throughout the 
year. Thus, the spinning and fibre tests could be 
done under controlled atmospheric conditions 
which would make the results comparable with 
those obtained in other laboratories of the world. 


Although the work done in the Laborato 
was primarily to benefit the cotton breeder, it had 
been of direct use both to the spinners and the 
trade, as they could know the value of the cottons 
they were handling. In 1929, in order to make 
the work of the Laboratory more useful to the 
cotton trade and industry without in any way 
affecting the primary object of the Laboratory, 
the Indian Central Cotton Committee agreed to 
test samples of all the varieties handled by the 
trade, these samples being obtained with the 
assistance of either the East India Cotton Asso¬ 
ciation, Bombay, or the Millowners’ Associations 
of Bombay and Ahmedabad. As the values of 
these tests began to be appreciated by commer¬ 
cial and industrial circles, it was further decided 
to give additional assistance to them by testing 
the samples of fibres and yams, besides under¬ 
taking ad hoc problems arising out of the difficul¬ 
ties encountered by cotton mills. A steady 
increase in the demand for these tests led to the 
establishment of a full-fledged Testing House in 
1937, where facilities were provided for carrying 
out all kinds of tests on a sample of cotton, cot¬ 
ton piecegoods, textile auxiliary, artificial silk and 
so on, on payment of nominal fees. This Testing 
House was recognized as their official testing 
house by the Millowners’ Associations of Bombay 
and Ahmedabad in 1937 and by the B.I.S.F.A. 
for rayon yarn in 1939 and by the Government 
of India for mills in the Bombay State in 1940. 
Both the variety and number of tests carried out 
at the Testing House for the past seventeen years 
have increased considerably, as many as 8,000 
samples having been tested so far during this 
period. 

In 1935, in keeping with the policy of the 
Committee, viz., to maintain the most up-to-date 
equipment at the Laboratory, steps were taken to 
overhaul the existing blow-room machines in 
order to increase the cleaning of Indian cottons 
more thoroughly than had been possible before. 
Further, in view of the large increase in the num- 
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The Spinning Room 


ber of samples tested from time to time, both the 
personnel and equipment had to be augmented. 
For this purpose, new extensions were made to 
the Laboratory, which were formally opened in 
May 1935. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that little 
or no work had been done in India on one of the 
operations which vitally affects the quality of the 
cottons, namely, ginning. Therefore, in 1941, a 
new Ginning Section was built as an extension to 
the Spinning Laboratory and the latest types of 
pre-cleaning and ginning machinery were installed. 
The foundations for carrying out researches on 
the effects of speeds, settings of different ginning 
machinery and various pre-cleaning treatments to 
different Indian cottons were laid. 

Brief Account of Work Done 

In fulfilment of the main objective of the 
Laboratory, millions of measurements of fibre and 
yam properties and numerous spinning tests have 
been conducted for the past thirty years, as many 
as 22,000 cotton samples having been tested. 
Eight thousand technical reports, 140 techno¬ 
logical research bulletins, 900 technological 
circulars and leaflets have been published. 
At the outset, numerous problems, namely, tech¬ 
nique of sampling, size of samples, standardiza¬ 
tion of spinning processes, and techniques of yam 


and fibre testing had to be investigated. This 
involved the study of not only the properties of 
cotton fibres, but of the reaction of different cot¬ 
tons to different machines and the atmospheric 
conditions of relative humidity and temperature. 
The Laboratory had, therefore, to plan and under¬ 
take a series of investigations in this regard in 
order to achieve the optimum performance of 
cottons. Furthermore, the very first step was to 
have standards with which to compare the quality 
of new types of cottons. A set of Indian standard 
cottons was thus prepared at the Laboratory, 
being the chief types which have got beyond the 
experimental stage or under field cultivation and 
these have changed from time to time as and when 
new and improved varieties have replaced old 
ones. 

It is not possible, in this brief space, even 
to give a concise account of the various investi¬ 
gations carried out at the Technological Labora¬ 
tory except to say that as many as 148 such 
bulletins, embodying original work, have been 
published in various standard textile journals all 
over the world. Attempts have been made to 
design and construct new apparatus and instru¬ 
ments for the determination of important fibre 
and yam characteristics from time to time, chief 
among them being A-N Stapling Apparatus for 
the determination of mean fibre-length, fibre- 
weight per unit length, the Laboratory Strength 
Tester to measure the strength of single cotton 
fibres, a small gin and the balance to rapidly 
determine the ginning percentage of small sam¬ 
ples of seed cotton. Mention may be made of a 
micro-spinning technique by which it is possible 
to spin such a small quantity as 60 gms. of cotton, 
which has proved highly beneficial to the cotton 
breeders and mills. 

Another activity of the Laboratory which has 
been of direct benefit to the cotton trade and 
industry has been the training given to a few 
students in spinning, modem methods of tex¬ 



The Testing Room 

tile testing and the applications of the latest statis¬ 
tical methods to textiles. It is encouraging to 
notice that a number of mills and trade organi¬ 
zations have set up textile laboratories for quality 
control with the help of personnel trained here. 

Personnel 

In 1930, Dr. A. J. Turner retired from the 
service of the Committee and Dr. Nazir Ahmad, 
who held the post of Assistant Director, was 
appointed to succeed him. In 1945, Dr. Nazir 
Ahmad retired from the service of the Committee 
on being appointed a member of the Indian Tariff 
Board and Mr. D. L. Sen, who was a Chemist at 
the Laboratory, took over from him. Mr. Sen 
also retired in 1951, having reached the age of 
superannuation, and Dr. C. Nanjundayya assumed 
charge of the post of Director. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the work 
done at the Laboratory is a brief record of the 
hard and ambitious work done by a band of 
scientific ^workers in this Laboratory since its 
inception and it would be no exaggeration to say 
that this Laboratory has earned the admiration of 
eminent authorities and textile technologists for its 
work not only towards cotton growing, but also 
for the trade and industry of this country. 
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The Department of Chemical Technology 

University of Bombay 

By Professor G. M. NABAR, b.a., m.sc. (boid.), M.sc.xech., ph.d., (Mane.), f.r.i.c., f.t.i. 



Having obtained a First Class in both the B.A. and B.Sc. degjree examinations of 
the Bombay University, Dr. Nabar passed the M.Sc. degree examination of the 
same university with high distinction in Physical Chemistry. Distinguished winner 
of the R. R. Desai Research Gold Medal, Springer Kesearch Scholarship and the 
Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai Technical Scholarship, he joined the Victoria University 
of Manchester in 1932 and two years later obtained the M.Sc.Tech. de^ee of that 
University. He was awarded the Kesearch Gold Medal of the Dyers* Compaty, 
handon, the Diploma of the Society of Dyers and Colourists, and a Kesearch 
Scholarship in Technology in the College of Technology, Manchester. In 1936 he 
obtained the Ph.D. deggee in Textile Chemistry and was awarded the Patuck 
Prrge of that University. 

Between 1936 and 1939 Dr. Nabar was Research Assistant to the Director, 
Textile Chemistry Department of the University, and subsequently returned to 
India and worked as Textile Chemist of the Shri Niwas Cotton Mills Ltd., 
Bombay. However, in 1941 , he Joined the Department of Chemical Technology, 
University of Bombay, as JLeett/ret' in Experimental Dyeing ( 1941 - 43 ). After 
having been Reader in Dyeing and Printing for seven years ( 1943 - 50 ), Dr. Nabar 
was appointed Professor of Textile Chemistry in 1930 . 

Dr, Nabar is the author of several original publications on various topics in 
textile chemistry as well as of several Indian patents relating to textile processes. 



TTHE Department of Chemical Technology of 
the University of Bombay is outstanding in this 
country in the facilities it offers for training in 
chemical engineering and technology and in its 
record of research ; from both these points of 
view it compares favourably with similar insti¬ 
tutions in Europe and America. As a teaching 
institution its primary function is to supply the 
demand of the Indian chemical industry for 
technologists capable of applying their knowledge 
to practical problems without undergoing long 
apprenticeships in factories. Taking into account 
the special requirements of Indian industries, in 
the present stage of their development, the post- 
^aduate system of training in chemical engineer¬ 
ing or specific branches of chemical technology, 
following a degree in chemistry, has been found 
to be very successful. Two courses leading to 
the degree of B.Sc.Tech. in Textile Chemistry 
and Chemical Engineering were instituted in 


1934, and additional courses in Pharmaceuticals 
and Fine Chemicals, Food Technology, Technology 
of Oils, Fats and Waxes, Technology of Plastics 
and Technology of Dyestuffs and Intermediates 
were instituted during 1943-45. A four-year course 
in Chemical Engineering, following the Inter¬ 
mediate Science and leading to the degree of 
B.Chem.Eng., was instituted in 1951. In 1934 six¬ 
teen students were admitted to the two courses of 
Textile Chemistry and Chemical Engineering: 
today the total strength in the B.Sc.Tech. and 
B.Chem.Eng. classes is 294 and over seventy are 
carrying out research for the degrees of M.Sc., 
M.Sc.Tech., and Ph.D. or as post-doctoral 
fellows. 

For ten years, the Department was housed in 
the east wing of the Institute of Science, Bombay. 
On 4th August 1934, the Department was opened 
for admission to students and this date is being 


commemorated by the students and staff of the ) 
Department as Foundation Day. The first \ 
Director was Professor R. B. Forster of Leeds \ 
University, who was succeeded by Professor K. | 
Venkataraman, the present Director, in October 
1938. In June 1943 the Department was trans¬ 
ferred to spacious buildings of its own at 
Matunga, designed and equipped in accordance 
with modern requirements for advanced study 
and research in chemical technology. The build¬ 
ing is designed in the modem style of architec¬ 
ture. The plan is flexible, and alterations and 
additions to laboratories and rooms can be made 
without affecting architectural character of the 
building. 

During the last nineteen years, the Depart¬ 
ment has made steady progress. Its graduates 
have been readily absorbed in industry, which 
has valued them not merely for their ability to 
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carry out routine processes, but to a larger extent 
on account of their capacity for research and 
development. The Department is fully equipped 
for chemical and technological research. It has 
also acted as a central research and analytical 
laboratory for the benefit of the textile and che¬ 
mical industries. It has co-operated with textile 
mills in carrying out industrial research on their 
behalf or investigating tecrmical problems that 
arise in the course of their work. These objects 
have been kept in view in equipping the labora¬ 
tories and the plant installed is such that semi¬ 
works scale experiments can be carried out on 
problems relating to textile processing and to the 
manufacture and application of chemical products. 

In view of the importance of the textile 
industry in the life of Bombay, the University 
of Bombay has always regarded the Textile 
Chemistry Section of the Department of Chemical 
Technology as its major activity. Thus in addi¬ 
tion to the Textile Chemistry Section, five other 
sections (Chemical Engineering, Technology of 


Dyes and Intermediates, Technology of Plastics, 
Technology of Oils, Fats and Waxes, and Colour 
Physics) contain plant and equipment which have 
been constantly made use of in carrying out 
research on problems connected with the pro¬ 
cessing of textiles. 

The Textile Chemistry Section possesses 
well-equipped research laboratories for carrying 
out both fundamental and applied research, an 
experimental dyeing laboratory, a textile auxilia¬ 
ries laboratoiy, yarn and cloth testing room, a 
grey and finished cloth room, and a modem 
large-scale dyehouse. The section of dyestuffs 
and intermediates comprises research and gene¬ 
ral laboratories as well as a pilot plant laboratory. 

In the schemes of research xindertaken by 
the Department, the indigenous manufacture of 
chemicals, dyestuffs and auxiliary products used 
by the textile industry receive primary considera¬ 
tion. Research of a more fundamental character 
is also pursued and a series of papers of interest 


to science and industry have appeared in Indian, 
British, American and other journals. 

The Department is internationally known for 
its record of research in the chemical technology 
of textiles and dyestuff chemistry. Much of its 
work for the Indian textile and dyestuff indus¬ 
tries has been of a pioneering character. The 
analytical section of the Department has not only 
carried out the analysis of a wide variety of tex¬ 
tile chemicals and products, but new and stand¬ 
ard methods of analysis of wetting agents, deter¬ 
gents, desizing agents, mildew-proofing agents, 
etc., have been developed, and some of these have 
formed the basis of Indian Standards. 

CeDulose Chemistry 

New methods for the volumetric determination 
of moisture in cotton and for rapid determination 
of the degradation of cellulose in terms of reducing 
power by oxidizing an alkaline extract with excess 
of ceric sulphate, have been established. Tests for 
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between oxycellulose and hydro- 
been subjected to fresh scrutiny 
and their lihiitations have been established. On 
the basis of reducing power, carboxylic acid 
content, metal affinity and ability to couple with 
diazonium salts, at least four types of oxycellu¬ 
lose can be distinguished and the mechanism of 
the modes of degradation of cellulose can be 
formulated. 


V ■■ V 

the specific sites in the cellulose structure so as to 
effect a cellulose-dye bond the dye nxolecule has 
to fulfil certain requirements of shape and size. 
Among dyes of a given type substantivity 
increases from the benzene to the naphthalene, 
anthracene and the more complex polynuclear 
aromatic systems. The older conceptions of the 
substantivity of dyes has necessarily to be modi¬ 
fied in view of the substantivity of the leuco 
compounds of vat dyes. 

Because of the special nature of the dyeing 
process, a problem in azoic dyeing is the super¬ 
ficially precipitated pigment which has a preju¬ 
dicial effect on the fastness properties, in parti¬ 
cular, fastness to rubbing. The factors relevant 
to rubbing and other aspects of azoic dyes have 
been studied. 

Soaps and synthetic detergents have been 
recommended for after-treatment of azoic dyeings. 
This process of aftertreatment has been regarded 
as dependent on the emulsification of the super¬ 
ficially deposited azoic pigment. It is, however, 
suggested that partial solubilization of the pig¬ 
ment by the paraffin chain of the detergent is a 
contributory factor in the increased rubbing fast¬ 
ness. From this point of view, new “naphthols’’ 
containing long paraffin chains have been synthe¬ 
sised so that the resultant azoic dye may have 
greater solubility in solution of soaps and deter¬ 
gents. The dyeings from these new “naphthols” 
were characterized by excellent rubbing fastness. 
Numerous new “naphthols” were synthesised in 
order to study the relation between their chemical 
constitution, substantivity and the fastness of the 
azoic dyeings derived from them. 

A novel and simple method for dyeing tex¬ 
tiles with mineral pigments, particularly mineral 
khaki, is covered by an Indian patent. Another 
Indian patent covers an elegant method for dye¬ 
ing cellulosic textiles with mineral khaki and vat 
dyes in a single bath. The shades thus obtained 
are characterized by their all-round fastness pro¬ 
perties. The action of light on dyes with parti¬ 
cular reference to vat dyes has b^n the subject 
of a series of investigations to which reference will 
be found in scientific books and journals. During 
the course of this work valuable additions have 
been made to our knowledge of the chemistry of 
degradation products of cellulose. 


Finishing 

A new method involving the use of cupram- 
monium hydroxide for finishing purposes is the 
subject matter of another Indian patent. The 
results are attractive and the process is particularly 
useful for fabrics made from short-staple Indian 
cottons. Exhaustive experiments to determine the 
relation between viscosity and penetration of 
starch pastes have been carried out. A relation 
between viscosity and stiffness of the finished 
fabric has been established. Extensive data have 
been collected on mechanical finishing processes 
such as calendering, damping and schreinering. 
Other methods of permanent finishing, especially 
organdie finishing, are nearing completion. A 
new method for the identification of starches and 
their mixtures has been worked out. 

Surface Active Compounds 

In recent years surface active comj:^unds are 
playing an increasingly important role in the wet 
processing of textiles and other industries. A 
systematic study of the constitutional aspects of 
wetting agents in relation to their physico-chemical 
properties has been the subject matter of a series 
of publications. The properties such as wetting 
power, resistance to bard water, and protective 
colloidal action were studied. The structures were 
varied so as to determine the effects of factors 
such as the nature and position of various groups, 
unsaturation in the fatty chain, presence of chlo¬ 
rine, etc. In addition to the study of the relation 
between chemical constitution and properties of 
surface-active compounds, attention was also 
directed to methods of evaluation of wetting 
agents. The apparatus for carrying out the 
Herbig Number determination of wetting power 
has been modified and a simple volumetric method 
has been developed for estimating the calcium 
soap dispersing power. 

Chemistry and Technology of Dyes 

Research on dyestuff chemistry has been 
largely confined in recent years to the laboratories 
of dyestuff manufacturing firms and is usually not 
published except in the form of patents. Work 
carried out in the Department has been mainly 
concerned with the anthraquinonoid vat dyes 
which involve many unsolved constitutional 


Behaviour of leuco vat dyes and ferrous 
hydroxide as accelerators of the oxidation of 
cellulose has been examined and it is shown that 
the acceleration is mainly conditioned by the 
difference between the oxidation potentials of the 
oxidizing agent and the reduction potential of the 
accelerating reducing substance. The chemical pro¬ 
perties of the oxycelluloses show that the mecha¬ 
nism of accelerated oxidation is simpler and more 
consistent than the normal slow oxidation of 
cellulose. It is further shown that a new type 
of oxycellulose is obtained by the accelerated 
oxidation. A new and elegant method for the 
estimation of carboxyl groups as well as free re¬ 
ducing groups in oxycellulose has been evolved. 
When a mixture of gaseous oxygen and gaseous 
nitrogen-dioxide is allowed to react with cellulose 
an unexplored mechanism of cellulose degrada¬ 
tion results. Very recently a rapid method for 
the quantitative estimation of individual compo¬ 
nents of mixtures of fibres in mixed fabrics by 
flotation has been worked out. 



Studies in bleaching have included the use 
of gaseous chlorine for desizing, the physico¬ 
chemical behaviour of hydrogen peroxide solu¬ 
tions and the role of stabilizers, the influence of 
neutral salts on the bleaching rate with sodium 
hypochlorite and hydrogen peroxide in relation 
to the oxidation potential and the use of sodium 
chlorite in a new bleaching process for which an 
Tttdian patent has been granted. 

Dyeing 

The substantivity of dyes in relation to their 
structural features has been examined and it is 
shown that the substantivity of a dye is primarily 
related to the number and strength of the hydro¬ 
gen bopding. It is further shown that to reach 
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sms. For a review of this work, which is 
icult to summarize in a few lines, reference 
must be made to the booklet on “Constitutional 
Problems Concerning Vat Dyes” by K. Venkata- 
raman, published in 1953 by the Indian Associa¬ 
tion for the Cultivation of Science, Calcutta 
(Cooch-Behar Professorship Lectures). Reference 
may also be made to the series of papers in the 
Proceedings of the Indian Academy of Sciences 
on the halogenated indanthrones, the chemistry of 
Hydron Blue and Cibanone Yellow R, the consti¬ 
tution of Indanthrene Bordeaux B, the constitu¬ 
tion of nitrated dibenzanthrone used for dyeing 
black shades on cotton, the absorption spectra 
of dibenzanthronyls and dibenzanthrones, the 
products of the Skraup reaction on p* 
aminoanthraquinone and the benzanthrone con¬ 
densation on 2-chloroanthraquinone, and Raney 
nickel reduction of thioindigoid dyes and 
anthraquinone derivatives. Methods of degra- 
gation of vat dyes appear to have been little 
investigated, although they are of obvious interest 
in determining their constitution and may also 
yield useful data on the relative stability of the 
ring systems by the fusion of which to anthraqui¬ 
none or anthrone residues various types of vat 
dyes are obtained. Another problem, which has 
received inadequate attention so far and which 


is under study in the Department, is the chroma¬ 
tographic analysis of vat dyes. 

As stated in a review in the Journal of the 
Society of Dyers and Colorists, “the publication 
of a treatise on the theory and technology of syn¬ 
thetic dyes has been long overdue, and is an event 
of profound importance to dye chemists in all 
branches of the industry.” Professor K. Venkata- 
raman’s book on “The Chemistry of Synthetic 
Dyes” (Vols. I and II, pp. 1442, Academic Press, 
New York, 1952) is now generally recognized to 
be the standard book on the subject. 

The report of the Dyestuff Exploratory Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research to examine the possibility of 
the manufacture of dyes in India was mainly 
based on the work carried out by the Depart¬ 
ment, which has continued to take an active in¬ 
terest in the establishment and progress of the 
Indian dyestuff industry. Among the technical 
investigations more recently undertaken by the 
Dyestuffs Section of the Department may be men¬ 
tioned the preparation of indanthrone, dibenzan¬ 
throne, dimethoxydibenzanthrone and nitrodiben- 
zanthrone, Hydron Blue from Indian carbazole, 
Indigosols, stabilized diazonium salts and bromi- 
nated indigo. The Dyestuffs Section has also been 


engaged in the preparation of several organic fine 
chemicals. 

I might conclude with the following quotation 
from a report made on the Department in 1945 
by a Committee consisting of Dr. John Matthai, 
Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, Dr. S. Siddiqui and the 
late Sir Frederick Stone. 

“It is understood that the Central Govern¬ 
ment are levying a 3 per cent, cess on exports of 
cotton goods for building up a fund for develop¬ 
ing the textile industry in India. In view of the 
fact that research in the chemical technology of 
textiles and training of technical personnel for 
the growing needs of this industry throughout the 
country will form an important part of any 
scheme for its development, it is considered desir¬ 
able that a portion of this fund should be devoted 
to the expansion of the Textile Chemistry Section 
of the Department. It is generally acknowledged 
that this section of the Department is fully 
equipped for training and research on a high level, 
and is comparable in the facilities it offers with 
any similar institution in the United Kingdom or 
the U.S.A. It is certainly unique in this country. 
It will be advisable for Government to fully 
develop and strengthen this unit, and make ade¬ 
quate funds available for this purpose.” 
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The Indian Institute of Science 

Bangalore 



'pHE Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, in 

the State of Mysore, owes its origin to the 
farsighted philanthropy and munificence of the 
late Mr. Jamsetji Nusserwanji Tata, to the filial 
devotions of his two sons, the late Sir Dorab Tata 
and the late Sir Ratan Tata, to the active sym¬ 
pathy and support of the Government of India 
and the Government of Mysore. About the year 
1896, at a time when industry and scientific and 
engineering education, let alone research, hardly 
existed in India, Mr. Jamsetji Tata, with an 
almost prophetic vision of the vital role that 
science could play in the advancement of human 
welfare, conceived the idea of founding a research 
institution which would have for its object the 
promotion of the material and the industrial wel¬ 
fare of India and its peoples. 

To give effect to the idea, Mr. Jamsetji Tata 
set aside valuable properties and other assets in 
Bombay. His proposal secured the active sym¬ 
pathy and support of Lord Curzon, then Viceroy 
of India, and Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, the great 
Dewan of Mysore. Both the Government of 
India and the Government of Mysore offered 
substantial financial support. In addition, the 
Government of Mysore offered as a gift 371 acres 
of land at the north end of Bangalore, on the 
Tumkur Road, where the Institute stands. 

Before his dream could materialize, Mr. Jam¬ 
setji Tata passed away in Europe on 1st June. 
1904. But his sons, the late Sir Dorab Tata and 
the late Sir Ratan Tata, promptly gave the gene¬ 
rous assurance that it was their intention to carry 


A view of the Institute’s Main Building 
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?rof. M. S: THACKER, BS^., MTKE. {Lond), M.LE. {India), MERE., 
MJnslE, (Land.), MJ.I.M., M.Ekc.ChtmS., KRJ.A,, F.Am.LE.E., 

F,A.Sc., F.N,L 

Bom in 1904, Prof , Thacker graduated from the Universitj of Bristol, England, in 
1926, and worked for some time with Dr, David Robertson, Head of the Department of 
Chemical Engineering at the University, and subsequently served the Electricity Department of 
the Bristol Corporation for three years. Returning to India in 1931 Prof Thackerjoined the 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation and served it until 1947, when he was appointed 
Professor at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, in order to establish the Power Research 
laboratories at the Institute, Two years later he was appointed Director of the Institute, 

An acknowledged international authority in the field of Power and Electricity, Prof, 
Thacker is a member or Fellow of several scientific, professional and other learned societies 
in India and abroad and is associated with various international and Indian committees, 
commissions and boards. Prof, Thacker has been responsible for research and development work 
in the field of electricity and has several publications to his credit, A consultant for electrical 
development to several States and Electricity Authorities, he has served on various committees 
for hydro-electric development and has been closely associated with engineering development and 
research in India, and has attended various international conferences and gatherings including the 

U,N,E.S.C, 0 , 

Prof, Thacker has travelled very extensively, often on the invitation of foreign countries, 
to visit their engineering re search institutes and projects, and has made an intimate study of the 
various industrial organisations, research laboratories, and engineering projects in those countries, 

the latest of such visits being to the United States of America, 

President and Vice-President of several engineering and professional institutions in 
India, Prof Thacker is interested in problems of industrial management, industrial relations, 

and industried engineering and production. 



out the wishes of their father for the establishment 
of the Institute. 

The part played by the Government of 
Mysore in the establishment of this Institute, over 
h^ a century ago, has been very significant. In 
his address at the ceremony of laying the corner¬ 
stone of the main building of this Institute on 1st 
February, 1911, the late Sir Dorab Tata had said: 
“It is now my pleasant duty to tender our grateful 
acknowledgment to all those who have helped us 
in carrying this great undertaking to a successful 
issue. Our warmest acknowledgments are due to 
the Government of India and the Government of 
Your Highness. But for the very liberal help 
which Your Highness gave us, and the advice 
and co-operation of the great statesman. Sir 
Seshadri Iyer, and then of his successors in the 
high office of I>ewan of Mysore, the Institute 
could hardly have been launched on its career.” 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, who laid 
the corner-stone, was fully aware of the benefits 


that would accrue to the country in general and 
to the State in particular as a result of the 
establishment of this Institute. 

The standards of work and scholarship set 
up during those days have become the bedrock 
on which the Institute has developed during the 
succeeding years as the leading institution in the 
country for advanced instruction and research in 
science and engineering. In 1911 the Depart¬ 
ments of General and Applied Chemistry, and 
Electrical Technology started functioning. The 
Department of Organic Chemistry was added 
soon after. The Department of Biochemistry 
was opened in 1921, and that of Physics in 1934. 

The value of science both in war and peace 
was emphasized during and after the last war. 
There was too the vivid awareness of the power 
and consequences of science. Science showed 
the way to solving the problems confronting 
nations and an all-round effort was made to uti¬ 


lize to the full every facility for scientific research 
available in the country. Being equipped with 
the best laboratories in the country, the Institute 
took up for investigation during the war, a large 
number of schemes of research sponsored by the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research, the 
Indian Council of Medical Research, the Govern¬ 
ment of Mysore and other State Governments. It 
also closely collaborated with the Defence Service 
Organizations in their various problems of scien¬ 
tific investigations and technical processes. 

Anticipating the role of science in any 
national planning for the development of a 
country, the Institute went ahead m plan¬ 
ning new departments in engineering and 
technology. It established a department of 
Aeronautical Engineering in 1942. A fur¬ 
ther programme of expansion was inaugu¬ 
rated in 1945, imder which were established the 
new departments of Metallurgy and Internal Com- 
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stion Engineering. Activities of the Chemistry 
Physics Departments were considerably aug¬ 
mented. The Communication Engineering grew 
into a separate department. Instruction and re¬ 
search in Chemical Eifgineering were provided; 
and laboratories for research in Fermentation 
Technology, Food Technology and Pharmacology 
were added. With a view to providing a scheme 
for training of power engineers in the country’s 
planned programme of power development, essen¬ 
tial to any industrial build-up and progress, a 
department of Power Engineering, including a 
High Voltage Research Laboratory, was estab¬ 
lished. The Government of India came forward 
with generous and munificent financial assistance. 
The Government of Mysore also to some extent 
contributed in the establishment of the new 
departments of Metallurgy and Internal Combus¬ 
tion En^eering. Tata Charities have also 
recently given a handsome donation. The Insti¬ 
tute in its expansion, which once again has been 
of a pioneering nature, has spent an amount 
nearing two crores of rupees. 

Director: Prof. M. S. Thacker, B.Sc. (Engg.) 

(Bri’l.), M.I.E.E. (Lond.), F.Am.I.E.E., M.I.E. 

(Ind.), A.M.I.R.E., M.Inst.F. (Lond.), M.I.M. 

(Lond.), M.Ind.I.M., M.Elec.Chem.S., F.A.Sc., 

F.N.I. 

Registrar: Mr. A. G. Pai, M.A. (Camb.), Mj\. 

(Agra). 


Woilc of the Departments 

Department of General Chemistry (K. R. 
Krishnaswami, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.I.C.. F.N.I., 
F.A.Sc., M.M.G.I.).—^This department was one of 
the earliest to start work and has concentrated its 
efforts on problems in inorganic and mineral 
chemistry, industrial catalysis, high pressure 
synthesis, the kinetics of gaseous reactions and 
the absorption of gases, etc. 

Department of Organic Chemistry .—^Thc 
work of the Organic Chemistry Department has 
centred round essential oils and terpenes, studies 
in coal and coal-tar products, ingredients of wood 
tar, dye intermediates and synthetic drugs. 

Department of Biochemistry {K. V. GiRi, 
D.Sc. (Cal.), A.I.I.SC.. F.A.Sc., F.R.I.C.).— 
Since its inception in 1920, the department hp 
largely-devoted its attention to investigations in 
the fields of Bacteriological and Enzyme Che¬ 


mistry, Sanitation (with special reference to water 
and sewage purification). Fermentation and Agri¬ 
cultural (soil and plant nutrition) Chemistry, and 
the Chemistry of Foods, Vitamins and Hormones. 

The Chemistry Departments have helped in 
the establishment of a number of industries in 
the country and some of the factories which are 
today in active operation are directly traceable to 
the work of the staff and students of the chemical 
laboratories of the Institute. 

Department of Physics (R. S. Krishnan, 
M.A., D.Sc. (Madras). Ph.D. (Camb.), F.A.Sc., 
F.N.I.).—Fundamental research in Physics at the 
Institute has made substantial contribution in its 
major lines of research which have centred on 
optics and crystallography. They include Raman 
Effect and the Molecular scattering of light, X- 
rays and Crystallography, Crystal Physics, Magne¬ 
tism and Magneto-optics, the Physical Asp^ts 
of Ultrasonics, Colloid Optics and Mathematical 
Physics. Recently, researches in Micro-waves 
and Radio activity of rocks and minerals have 
also been taken up. 

Department of Chemical Technology and 
Chemical Engineering .—A course of lectures in 
Chemical Engineering was instituted in 1941 
as a part of the activities of the Gene¬ 
ral Chemistry Section. A separate Depart¬ 
ment of Chemical .Technology and Chemical 
Engineering was started under the development 
programme, which affords facilities for instruction 
and research and for carrying out unit operations 
in chemical industries on a pilot plant scale. The 
other laboratory of the department provides for 
research in fuels and for pilot plant experiments 
on flow of fluids and of heat, size reduction and 
separation, gas absorption, distillation and drying. 

Department of Applied Mathematics ,—A 
department of Applied Mathematics is being 
formed for advanced instruction in mathematics 
and for assistance in research problems in the 
various departments of the Institute. 

Department of Aeronautical Engineering 
(O. G. Tietjens, D.Phil. (Gottingen), F.Ae.S.L).— 
The department is equipped for advanced work 
in aerodynamics and airplane structures and 
affords advanced scientific and technical training 
for preparing personnel for leadership in aeronau¬ 


tics, in its various fields which would develop m- 
the country, such as aircraft industry, civil avia^ 
tion, universities and technical institutions and 
the services. The department maintains a close 
co-operation with the Hindustan Aircraft Factory 
in Bangalore. This has been of considerable 
mutual advantage. 

Department of Internal Combustion Engi- 
neering [H. A. Ha v EM ANN, Dr. Ing, (Brunswick)]. 
—The department was established with the objec¬ 
tive of affording the fullest possible scope for an 
advanced study of the fundamentals of the sub¬ 
ject in relation to engine design, development, 
etc., and for the carrying out of research of a 
long-range character. Recently, the need for a 
large scientific effort in the new field of gas tur¬ 
bines was recognized and a beginning in this 
direction was made in the department with the 
funds provided by the Government of India and 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
This department forms a good nucleus to func¬ 
tion as the centre of research in internal combus¬ 
tion engineering. The department has recently 
introduced a course for advanced training in 
internal combustion engineering. 

Department of Metallurgy [Brahm Prakash, 
M.Sc. (Punjab), Ph.D. (Punjab), Sc.D. (M.I.T.)].— 
The Department of Metallurgy and Internal 
Combustion Engineering owe their origin to Sir 
M. Visvesvaraya, who as the President of the 
Court of the Institute, had been stressing the need 
for the establishment of these at the Institute. 
The existence of a well-established Geological 
Department in Mysore and the proximity of the 
well-known ferrous and non-ferrous mining and 
metallurgical industries in the Mysore State have 
further encouraged the establishment of a Depart¬ 
ment of Metallurgy providing for instruction and 
research especially in light alloys. 

Department of Electrical Technology .—^The 
old Department of Electrical Technology was 
started in 1911 with a view to meeting the grow¬ 
ing demand for properly trained electrical engi¬ 
neers in India at a time when none of the 
establishments devoted to higher education m the 
country offered such a course of training. It pro¬ 
vided post-graduate training and research in 
electrical technology and communication engi¬ 
neering and its facilities have been extensively 
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jed by students from all States in India. It 
Bas carried out important investigations in the 
fields of heavy electrical engineering and in the 
field of communications, both wire and radio. It 
has helped the industries in standardizing, testing 
and calibration of their precision and commercial 
instruments and apparatus. 

Power Engineering Department. —This new 
department consists of four sections: Electrical 
Engineering, High Voltage Engineering, Mecha¬ 
nical Engineering and Civil and Hydraulic Engi¬ 
neering. 

Electrical Engineering (C. S. Ghosh, M.Sc. 
(Cal.), S.M, (M.I.T.), Mem.A.I.E.E.. Mem.r.E.S., 
M.O.S.A.). — The Electrical Engineering Section is 
fully equipped with up-to-date laboratories, such 
as electrical machines, relay and production ana¬ 
lyser, standards and measurements, magnetic test¬ 
ing, illumination, applications laboratory, A.C. 
Network Analyser, etc. 

High Voltage Engineering [G. K. M. 
Pfestorf, Dr. Phil. (Jena)]. — ^The High Voltage 
Engineering Research Laboratory is capable of 
producing a 3-million volt surge and a current 
surge of 100,000 amperes and a million volt 
A.C. power testing. It gives advanced training to 
students in high voltage techniques, conducts high 
voltage electrical tests for industry, besides its 
basic research. 

This laboratory is an invaluable tool in the 
development in the country of the high voltage 
insulators and bushings industry and the industry 


for the manufacture of capital electrical equip¬ 
ment, such as large generators, transformers, etc. 

Mechanical Engineering. —^The Mechanical 
Engineering Section trains post-graduate students 
for the power engineering course in the subject 
and has research facilities in heat transmission, 
fluid mechanics, combustion and other allied sub¬ 
jects in mechanical engineering. Besides its other 
laboratories, it has, in its advanced training pro¬ 
gramme, an experimental thermal station of a 
sizable capacity. 

Civil and Hydraulic Engineering (N. S. 
Govinda Rau, B.E. (Mys.), M.A.C.I., M.I.A.H.R., 
M.I.E. (Ind.), F.A.Sc.).—It offers training to post¬ 
graduate students in Civil and Hydraulic Engi¬ 
neering related to Power Engineering, and has 
various research and development facilities in 
structures, concrete, soil mechanics, and hydraulic 
machine. 

Department of Electrical Communication 
Engineering (K. Sreenivasan, B.Sc. (Mys.). 
A.I.I.Sc.. M.I.E.E.. Mem; A.LE.E., S.M.I.R.E., 
F.A.Sc.).—The department provides advanced 
instructions in the subject, and affords facilities 
for research in the different branches of Electrical 
Communication Engineering like electronics, 
transmission networks, radio and wire communi¬ 
cation, wave propagation, ultra-high frequency, 
microwave and pulse techniques, electro-acoustics 
and allied subjects. 

Section of Economics and Social Sciences .— 
The section was started in 1947 and provides 
background instruction in industrial economics 


and industrial psychology. This instruction 
is intended to make the young scientist or 
engineer appreciate modem trends in economics 
and human relations, to enable him to utilize the 
human element in industry to the best advantage 
of society. It also enables the methods of study¬ 
ing fundamental sciences and engineering being 
used with advantage in the study and practice of 
business administration. 

Library [B. V. Raghavendra Rao, D.Sc. 
(Madras)].—^The Library of the Institute is one of 
the best scientific libraries in the country both in 
books and journals. It receives journals from 
almost all the countries of the world. 

The Journal of the Indian Institute of 
Science. —^The Institute publishes a journal every 
quarter in Janua^, April, July and October. 
Reports of the scientific research work done in 
the various departments of the Institute are 
published in it. 

The Institute admits students every year for 
post-graduate instruction and/or research. At 
the time of the foundation of this Institute, the 
opportunities afforded for post-graduate work 
elsewhere in ‘ the country were slender. The 
Institute, apart from its other objectives, took up 
the task to meet the needs of the country for the 
adequate supply of highly trained technical 
personnel and the Institute takes a justifiable 
pride to record that a large percentage of trained 
personnel now manning our research institutions, 
laboratories, universities, industries and other 
fields are its product. 


*§L 
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Sri Krishnarajendra Silver Jubilee Technological Institute 

Bangalore 


Sl 


By Principal SRINAGABHUSHANA, b.sc., f.t.i.. Principal and Professor of Textile Technology 

** This project is a means of equipping the youth of Mysore to play a worthy part in what- 
ever new adventures the future may have in store .... My hope for its future is that it 
will form an abiding link between the purely literary education to which we have so largely 
devoted ourselves in the past and the practical adaptation of new inventions and discoveries which 
must, whether we like it or not, form so great a part of our life in the future** —His Highness 
THE LATE MaHARAJA OF MYSORE. 


^WEI^Y-FIVE years of benevolent rule of 
Highness the late Sri Krishnarajendra 
WadiyRr Bahadur, Maharaja of Mysore, found a 
fitting all-Statc memorial in the shape of the Sri 
Krishnarajendra Silver Jubilee Technological 
InsUtute, Bangalore, housed in a stately and im¬ 
posing stone structure of unrivalled architectural 
b^uty, with dropping columns and a 140-foot 
high clock tower rising from the centre. It has 
been built entirely from voluntary subscriptions 
by His Highness’s devoted subjects as a humble 
token of their loyalty, love, gratitude and affection 
towards their mler. In 1933, six years after the 
jubilee. His Highness himself laid the foundation- 
stone of the Institute building. 

In 1938 the Department of Textile Techno¬ 
logy was opened and the Government Weaving 
Institute, which was then being conducted by the 
Department of Industries, was merged with the 
Institute. The Government of Mysore, who have 
always evinced keen interest in the progress of 
technical education in the State, have actively 
fostered the growth and development of the 
Institute which, with the Sri Chamarajendra 
Technical Institute, Mysore, the Jayachamarajendra 
Occupational Institute, Bangalore, and the various 
industrial schools, have formed a chain of institu¬ 
tions for imparting technical education, apart from 
the Engineering School and the University 
institutions. The popular Government has been 
even more eager to see that every district has a 
technical institution and have already started 
them in Bhadravathi, Chiritamani, Davangere and 


Hassan, so that , the progressive industries of 
Mysore may be manned by well qualified technical 
men enabling them to flourish still better and 
contribute to the nation’s progress and the people’s 
happiness. 

Realizing the imperative need for the efficient 
organization and development of the country’s 
textile industry, a key industry, not only on a 
factory basis but also on a cottage basis so clearly 
emphasized by Mahatma Gandhi, the first of 
the courses to be started in 1938. under the able 
guidance of Principal B. K. Murthy, B.E., M.Sc. 
(Tech.) (Manch.), A.M.C.T., was Textiles. Three 
grades of instruction were provided, the post-in¬ 
termediate diploma course of three and a half 
years’ duration, the post S.S.L.C. Certificate 
course of two-and-a-half years’ duration, and 
Artisan courses in different branches of textiles, 
each of a year’s duration. 

Principal B. K. Murthy was soon joined by 
a strong team of young, enthusiastic and well 
qualified staff among whom may be mentioned 
Messrs. K. B. Sukhatheertha Rao, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Tech.) (Manch.), A.M.C.T., M. R. Krishnamurthy, 
B.Sc., B.Sc. (Tech.) (Manch.), A.M.C.T., A.T.I., 
B. Lakshmi Kanth, B.Sc., B.Sc. (Tech.) (Manch.), 
A.M.C.T., A. Lakshminarasimhiah, B.Sc., D.T.C., 
M. R. Nanjundiah, Dip. in Fine Arts, and 
Srinagabhushana, B.Sc., F.T.I. 

The first batch of diploma holders came out 
in 1941 and were well received by the industry. 
The several successive batches of students soon 


found employment in the State and outside in 
industry, stores, defence, ordinance and efficiency 
departments; and many started independent 
weaving or dyeing establishments. 

A significant change took place in 1946. In r 
tunc with the development of technical education 
all over, there was a sustained demand for the 
starting of degree courses in textiles. After care¬ 
ful consideration, the post-intermediate diploma 
course was abolished and a degree course in 
textiles was instituted—affiliated to the University 
of Mysore for the award of the degree of B.Sc. 
(Textiles). 

In 1951, in response to the demand for spe¬ 
cialized diploma holders, the certificate course 
was abolished and a three-year post-S.S.L.C. 
diploma course with six months’ practical mill 
training was instituted with specialization in the 
final year in spinning or weaving. 

The existing courses of study are as 
follows: — 

(i) The B.Sc. (Textiles) degree course of three 
and a half years’ duration (six months’ practical 
mill training) for intermediate science students, in 
which adequate training in the theory and practii^ 
of the different branches of textile technology is 
given, enabling the graduates to occupy positions 
of responsibility in the managentent and direction 
of industrial establishments. The curricula of 
studies arc carefully drawn up in consultation with 
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expert industrialists and business men and arc 
specifically designed to enable successful students 
either to start independent small-scale factories 
and thus develop the rural parts of the State or 
to serve the large-scale industry in responsible 
capacity. 

(ii) The diploma course in textile technology 
of three and a half years^ duration (six months’ 
practical mdl training), with (a) weaving or (b) 
spinning specialization in the feal year of study, 
for S.S.L.C. students with Physics, Chemist^ and 
Mathematics, or Weaving, or equivalent optionals, 
which will enable the students to secure intimate 
acquaintance with machinery and its working, 
with suffident knowledge of the theoretical 


A view of the Main 
Building 


principles of machine construction and the manu¬ 
facture of yams and fabrics. 

(iii) The artisan courses in handloom weav¬ 
ing, powerloom weaving, dyeing and printing, and 
hosiery manufacture, each of one year’s duration, 
suitable for those that have studied upto the 
middle school standard to provide skilled work¬ 
men with intensive practical training and a work¬ 
ing knowledge of the principles involved in the 
manufacturing operations. 

Admission is restricted to thirty each in the 
degree and diploma courses, and twenty-five in 
the artisan course. 

The training is designed to satisfy the need 
and demand of all phases of the industry. 


Mysore produces one of the best Indian 
cottons, M.A.V., and half of India’s production 
of silk is from Mysore. Besides, coir, sisal and 
such fibres are found in fairly large quantities, 
and an international trade in woollen products is 
carried on. The instruction imparted is specifi¬ 
cally designed to meet the needs of all engaged 
in converting the various types of raw material 
into finished goods. 


Without minimizing in any way the impor¬ 
tance of sound theoretical knowledge which trains 
the mind in the art of constructive thinking, special 
emphasis is laid on practical work, the student 
himself having to erect and work wth Ae 
machines and produce finished goods starting with 
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raw material, thus not only realizing 
"ully the dignity of labour but also becoming 
practical-minded. The degree or diploma certifi¬ 
cate is awarded only after the candidate success¬ 
fully completes six months’ practical training in 
an approved mill. 


Design and Colour Section 

Time is at once the creator and destroyer of 
fashion. Novelty and artful or seductive designs 
are fundamental necessities for developing 
textile trade, no less than purposeful and 
functiopal design. Charming colour com¬ 
binations, alluring designs, application of principles 
of colour combinations to produce pleasing effects, 
discord, harmony, contrast; development and 
adaptation of various motifs into designs suitable 
for border or body, for printing or weaving, for 
dobby or jacquard, form an integral part of their 
study. The students are trained in the art and 
science of the gradual development of a flash of 
the mind into concrete shape and the process of 
moulding it into a beautiful form and the execu¬ 
tion of complicated designs in and on fabrics. 
This fulfils a real need of the cottage industry 
which suffers from the grip of hackneyed designs 
and lacks a vital novelty. 

Manufacturing Section 

(a) Spinning ,—A full-scale Platts’ modern 
single process cotton spinning plant of flexible 


design with a combing unit has been installed, 
incorporating several latest features. Liberal 
by-pass arrangements for processing staple fibre, 
pure or mixed, special wide and narrow-gauge 
settings on preparatory and spinning frames, 
different systems of high drafting and working 
models of different types of motions, have been 
provided to enable the student to be thoroughly 
familiar with the working and settings of a variety 
of machines and processing cotton or man-made 
fibres, pure and mixed, and produce coarse as well 
as fine counts of yam, A waste spinning plant 
will soon be added. The spinning unit with its 
individual drive is specially suited for research on 
spinning problems. 

(b) Weaving. —Handlooms—pit. frame and 
jacquard types; the plain powerloom as well as 
different types of dobbies and complicated jac¬ 
quards weaving a variety of intricate designs, with 
appropriate preparatory machinery are to be 
found here. Roto coner, Hacoba, Schweiter and 
Leesona pim winders; beam warper, box looms, 
cross border dobbies. wide and narrow looms, and 
ribbon looms are also installed. The automatic 
loom which combines excellence of quality with 
abundant quantity and minimizes the human 
element in weaving forms part of the equipment 
used by the students. 

Dyeing and Printing, Bleaching and 
Finishing Sections 

The loom state fabric is often crude and 
requires appropriate after-treatment to develop 


its inherent qualities and to smoothen the ha 
features. The principles and the practice of 
bleaching yams or fabrics, the methods of dyeing 
fibres, yarns or fabrics in fast colours and attrac¬ 
tive matched shades, producing cross dye and 
mottled effects, and the printing of pleasing 
designs by block, screen, roller and spray methods 
in happy colour combinations; and the finishing 
of fabrics, calendering, crease resisting, water 
repelling, mercerizing, milling, raising, anti-shrink- 
ing, etc., are all taught in this section. Jigger, 
winch and vats as well as a calendering unit are 
available for semi-commercial scale dyeing and 
finishing. A laboratory cheese dyeing machine 
for fibres and yarns and an electrode boiler for 
supplying steam at short notice are special fea¬ 
tures of this section. In the textile industry India 
needs to go a long way in this department to catch 
up with other countries whose main field of 
advancement in modern times has been in dyeing 
and finishing and in the output of a wealth of 
artificial fibres used alone or in combination with 
natural material producing fascinating effects. 



Testing Section 


The Testing Laboratories of the Institute arc 
one of the best equipped in India, and every 
apparatus suitable for conducting tests on cotton, 
silk, wool, rayon and the best fibres, yarn and 
fabrics, for their qualities and properties, under 
controlled atmospheric conditions, is available 
which could be used for routine testing or for re- 
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Mr. B. K. Murthy. B.E., 
M.Sc. Tech. (Mane.), A.M.C.T. 
Principal, 1939 -- 1946 


search work. The facilities in the Laboratory arc 
frequently used by the industry, trade. Govern¬ 
ment Departments, and the public, and authorita¬ 
tive test reports are issued. 

It is a special feature of the training that the 
Institute students have a thorough knowledge of 
the construction and use of modern testing instru¬ 
ments. Research methods and statistical planning, 
recording and interpretation of test results which 
is very necessary to draw correct conclusions and 
is a valuable aid for tackling problems of 
rationalization and increasing production per man¬ 
hour (p.m.h.), redeployment, standardization of 
work and wages, which are under active considera¬ 
tion in these days, form part of the training. 
Principles of Quality Control also form part of 
the training. 

Hosiery Section 

The Hosiery and Knitting Section is another 
valuable adjunct. The manufacture of vests, 
socks, mufflers, pullovers, and braids is eminently 
fitted to be carried either on a cottage basis or on 
a factory scale. The students are given a 
thorough training in the theory and practice of 
hand- and power-driven machines knitting various 
types of hosiery using socks knitting machines, 
circular frames and flat bed machinery, etc. 
Increased attention is being given to produce goods 
made of union material with fancy effects. 


Research 

The staff of the Institute are actively engaged 
in conducting research work, both pure and 
applied, and have made substantial contribution 
to the knowledge of textile technology. They 
have regularly contributed papers to the Indian 
Textile Journal and other local and foreign jour¬ 
nals, and read papers at the Annual Textile 
Conferences. The Design Section has produced 
novel fabrics initiating a renaissance movement 
of classical designs which have won the apprecia¬ 
tion of the highest men in the country and abroad. 

Several inquiries are received from trade and 
industry both in and outside the State for techni¬ 
cal assistance, guidance and opinion which are 
freely given. The Institute having the necessary 
equipment, staff and up-to-date literature is 
eminently fitted to serve as a research centre to 
assist the industry in the solution of technical 
problems and acting as 'a clearing house for 
technical knowledge and information. 

Admissions^ Scholarships, etc. 

Keenly alive to the pressing* need for a large 
number of trained technicians to work the post¬ 
war industrial schemes and thus add to the 
national wealth and national dividend, and also to 
the necessity to encourage the country’s youth to 
pursue technical studies in large numbers, the 
Government have generously refrained from 
levying any tuition fee in the artisan courses. In 
view of the increasing demand for seats and 
the determined policy of the Government to 
liberalize and enlarge facilities for education, 
the number of admissions to the B.Sc, (Textiles) 
Course has been increased to thirty. Liberal 
financial assistance in the shape of merit and 
general scholarships as well as backward class 
scholarships are provided in each course. In 
addition, special scholarships are available for 
women. The Bangalore Corporation also provides 
scholarships, apart from other university 
endowments. 

Library 

A fairly large library containing the latest 
books and technical literature is available for the 



Mr. Srinagabhushana, 
B.Sc., FXI. 
Principal 


use of the students and staff. A large number of 
standard technical journals, Indian and foreign, 
are being subscribed for facilitating a study of 
the most recent technical developments the world 
over, enabling one to keep abreast of the times 
in technical knowledge. 

Tours and Visits 

As a necessary supplement to the training in 
the Institute, to study the machines under actual 
working conditions in mills, regular visits to local 
mills are arranged for the students accompanied 
by members of the staff. 

The final year students are taken on an 
extensive tour every year to places of textile 
interest in South and North India, which is in fact 
an essential part of their studies for the course. 

At the end of their training at the Institute 
the students are directed to appropriate mills for 
six months’ practical training, which is obligatory 
and without completing which no diplomas and 
degrees are awarded. 

The Institute is a centre for holding the A.T.I. 
examinations. Textile Institute, Manchester; and a 
provisional centre for the examinations of the City 
and Guilds Institute, London, 
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The Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Research 


Association (ATIRA) 

(CONTRIBUTED) 


the Government of India set up an Indus- 
” trial Research Planning Committee in 1944 
under the chairmanship of Sir R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty, and this Committee visited Ahmedabad, 
it was informed by the Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association that members of the Association 
would undertake the organization of a co-opera¬ 
tive research association provided suitable assis¬ 
tance could be secured from Government. The 
Report of the Industrial Research Planning Com¬ 
mittee, published in 1945, recommended strongly 
to Government that one of the best ways of en¬ 
couraging industrial research in India would be 
for Government to amend the Income-tax Act, 
in order that contributions made by manufacturing 
concerns towards the capital and recurring expen¬ 
diture of recognized research associations are 
allowable as revenue expenditure to the contri¬ 
buting companies. In the budget proposals this 
provision was finally incorporated in the Indian 
Income-Tax Act only in the year 1947. 

Soon after this the Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association, with foresight and a firm faith in the 
application of scientific methods, pioneered the 
establishment of the Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s 
Research Association (A.T.I.R.A.) which was 
registered in December 1947. Seventy-one manu¬ 
facturing units who were members of the Mill- 
owners’ Association joined the A.T.I.R.A. as 
original members and together paid an initial con¬ 
tribution of a little more than Rs. 50 lakhs. The 
Government of India thereupon made a contri¬ 
bution of Rs. 19 lakhs and promised to bear initi¬ 
ally for five years half the recurring expenditure 
of the Association with a maximum of Rs. 1,50,000 
in any one year. 


The first Council of Administration was then 
set up. It worked out the first five-year programme 
of research. The financial requirement for the years 
1949 to 1953 for recurring expenditure was esti¬ 
mated to be Rs. 18 lakhs of which Rs. 10.75 lakhs 
were to be contributed by the industry and Rs. 7 
lakhs by the Government. 

Alongside the finalising of the financial ar¬ 
rangements in 1949, active scientific work began 
in March of that year by the establishment of the 
Statistics Division. The A.T.I.R.A. Office and a 
token laboratory were initially set up in the M. G. 
Science Institute building. With the subsequent 
creation of the Psychology Division, A.T.I.R.A. 
embarked on research dealing with the human 
factor in industry. One of the unique features of 
A.T.I.R.A. compared to other laboratories abroad 
dealing with textiles, is that it interests itself in pro¬ 
blems of management and of the human factor in 
addition to those of a technological nature. The 
Chemistry and Physics Divisions soon followed as 
soon as apparatus and equipment were collected. 
The Library initiated publication of Textile 
Abstracts with a view to stimulate interest in new 
developments the world over and to encourage 
discussion concerning them at scientific meetings. 

A plot of forty-five acres was acquired for the 
A.T.I.R.A. in the Gujarat University Campus 
and the A.T.I.R.A. building operations including 
residential colony went into swing. The laboratory 
has been designed by Messrs. Kanvinde and Rai, 
the architects of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, in collaboration with Messrs. 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, of New York, U.S.A. 

The building for the pilot mill reached comple¬ 
tion by 1952. With this, the four Scientific Divisions, 


the Laboratories, the Library and the Adminis¬ 
tration shifted to the pilot mill with suitable 
temporary adjustments. 

The machinery for the pilot mill began to arrive 
in 1953. The building operations of the main labora¬ 
tory advanced fast. The pilot mill was, therefore, 
vacated and the various divisions, and their labo¬ 
ratories, began to occupy portions of the main 
building by November 1953. 

The main laboratory building is a multi¬ 
storeyed building, providing 63,000 sq. ft. for the 
offices, laboratories, library, stores and services. 
It is connected on the west with a single-storeyed 
building accommodating the pilot mill covering 
32,000 sq. ft. and on the east with a canteen and an 
auditorium. The entire building project has now 
been completed. 

Enlargement of Membership 

With the development of A.T.I.R.A. the idea 
of broadening its utility to the industry received 
attention. The first change in the rifles did away 
with the necessity of prospective members having 
also to be members of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association. A recent change throws open the 
membership to mills all over the country and creates 
a new class of Associate Members, who join with¬ 
out payment of the substantial initial contribution 
which the original members had to pay. The 
associate members receive identical benefits of 
research and development at A.T.I.R.A. as ordinary 
members do. It is gratifying to know that leading 
mills in different parts of the country have already 
begun to take advantage of this new provision. 
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An artistes drawing of the ATIRA Building. 


Organissation 

The A.T.I.R.A. is managed by the Council 
of Administration, which meets quarterly. It has 
seven members elected by mill members, three are 
Government nominees, and three distinguished 
scientists are co-opted. The Director and the Secre¬ 
tary are ex-officio members. The Council has 
several advisory committees. The Research Advisory 
Committee and the Implementation Advisory 
Committee play a particularly valuable part. They 
assist the Director in giving a form to the activi¬ 
ties of the Research Association and to the 
implementation of the results. 

Frequent meetings with the management and 
technologists of the mills are arranged for discuss¬ 
ing the results of research done at A.T.I.R.A. 
These meetings have grown into a feature for 
maintaining a two-way channel of information 
and co-operation between the laboratories and 
managements and machine operators in the mills. 


A.T.I.R.A. has now the following divisions 
for administrative purposes: 

1. Physics and Physical Chemistry Division. 

2. Chemistry Division. 

3. Statistics Division. 

4. Psychology Division. 

5. Technology Division. 

6. Liaison Division. 

7. Administration (including Library) Divi¬ 

sion. 

As it is found that most of the research pro¬ 
jects require the co-operation of specialists from 
the various divisions, A.T.I.R.A. aims at working 
the research projects on a co-operative basis 
between the divisions. 

In the initial stages A.T.I.R.A. has been 
actively engaged in the application of existing 
scientific knowledge to industry. Problems of a 
fundamental nature have slowly found increasing 


importance in the research programme. These 
have grown out of experience that the research 
staff has acquired in solving the day-to-day difficul¬ 
ties of industry and in the realization of a need for 
a fundamental understanding of a number of 
processes for which only empirical solutions are 
available at present. 

One of the great advantages which A.T.I.R.A. 
enjoys is in being able to conduct research on amiU 
scale with the co-operation of rnill technicians and 
in the conditions prevalent in mills. The major por¬ 
tion of the work done in the initial stages when 
A.T.I.R.A’s pilot mill was not in operation, has 
been on this basis. The A.T.I.R.A. research staft 
usually carries out a preliminary survey in a mill 
offering initial co-operation. When this work is 
extended to a larger number oi mills, reports take 
the shape of research notes, the conclusions ot 
which are capable of more general application in 
the industry. They are, therefore, circulated to all 
the member mills. From these are worked out the 
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(essary implementation plans so that mills, if 
ey so choose, can adopt the design of experi¬ 
ments and the results on their own. In some cases, 
however, they request A.T.I.R.A. to service the 
implementation of these schemes or even to super¬ 
vise their introduction and implementation through 
A.T.I.R.A. staff. When implementation is under¬ 
taken in a large number of mills, the results receive 
publication in special bulletins. Group studies 
of common implementation problems are held and 
the developments are followed up with newsletters 
on the work and results achieved. 

Results of Research 

Some of the most noteworthy features of the 
work done at the A.T.I.R.A. are enumerated below: 

1. Procedures have been developed for the 
application of Quality Control to mechanical pro¬ 
cessing in the textile industry. Twenty-four mills 
have got full-fledged quality control departments. 
These along with the statistical staff at A.T.I.R.A. 
form today probably the largest organized group 
for study of this kind in the country. Apart from 
professional statisticians, the interest of technicians 
is now also harnessed for this work through special 
lectures organised for technicians. 

2. Time Studies have been made by the snap 
method for the various jobs in the textile industry 
with a view to determining the working conditions 
under which machine assignments can be altered. 
These studies have formed the basis for several 
awards governing the conditions applicable to the 
Ahmedabad textile industry. 

3. A scientific job evaluation has been under- 
lafcen of all the jobs in the textile industry with 
the help of an expert evaluation committee. 

4. A number of mills have adopted psycho¬ 
logical studies with a view to improving motivation 
to work and evoking co-operation of the workers 
in the task of increasing productivity. 

5. Studies of various forms of incentives, 
both financial and non-financial, have been under¬ 
taken. The group norm incentive has been imple¬ 
mented in a number of mills with good results. 

6. A Training-within-Industry programme 
has been undertaken with the co-operation of the 
International Labour Organization, which has 
deputed Mr. Clifford Fee, a T.W.I. Expert, to 


Ahmedabad. Twenty-two mills are now participat¬ 
ing in this programme of supervisory training 
with the appointment of full-time training officers 
who would be conducting courses in job instruc¬ 
tion, job relations as well as job methods. 

7. A comprehensive study of the process 
of sizing is being made from an empirical and from 
a fundamental angle. Considerable attention has 
been devoted to standardization and development 
of an optimum sizing procedure with various 
materials, including tamarind kernel powder. 

8. Work is also being done on improved 
methods of finishing, using as far as possible exist¬ 
ing machinery and indigenous materials. One such 
process for semi-permanent finish has been evolved 
and patented. 

9. A small sample spinning test has been 
developed for use by the mills for providing a 
relatively quick and simple method of predicting the 
spinning performances of cotton. The test is also 
useful for experimentation on mechanical processing 
technique without disturbing the mill working. 

10. The above technique has been applied 
to study the blending of cottons and of cottons 
with waste, in relation to machine settings and 
waste extraction at different stages in spinning. 

Amongst the fundamental problems that are 
now being worked out are : 

1. Molecular orientation in fibres with special 
reference to mercerized cotton. 

2. Spectrophotometric study of dyed or 
treated textile materials in relation to the amount 
of adsorption. 

3. A long-range fundamental study is being 
planned to understand the stresses imposed on the 
yarn during weaving and to use this information 
in devising a suitable laboratory test or tests for 
assessing weavability. 

4. Professor George Goldfinger of the Che¬ 
mistry Department of Buffalo University is a Visit¬ 
ing Professor at A.T.I.R.A. under the U.N.E.S.C.O. 
expanded technical assistance scheme. He is work¬ 
ing on the measurement of gas adsorption equili¬ 
bria on cotton for the purpose of gaining more 
detailed information on the surface properties of 
cotton. He is also working on fractionation by 
thermal diffusion. 

The first five-year period of A.T.I.R.A. is 
drawing to a close. The future will witness a con¬ 



siderable expansion of the activities with a pro^ _ 
development of the Technology Division and fur¬ 
ther strengthening of the liaison activities in order 
that the widest possible use of the scientific tech¬ 
nique is made by the textile industry of the country. 
The organizational set-up of A.T.I.R.A. is con¬ 
tinually adapting itself to meet the ever-widening 
service it is called upon to furnish to the industry. 
A major revolution has been initiated in the 
approach to the problems of industry. This should 
enable our industry to reach in every way a position 
comparable with the best standards elsewhere. 

The following are the Council members for 
the current year : 

Elected Members. —Messrs. Kasturbhai Lal- 
bhai (Chairman)^ Sakarlal Balabhai, Amritlal 
Hargovandas, Vadilal Lallubhai, Shantilal Mangal- 
das, Ratilal Nathalal and Dr. Vikram A. Sarabhai, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab). 

Co-opted Members. —Messrs. Dr. K. S. 
Krishnan, D.Sc., F.R.S., Dr. K. G. Naik, M.A., 
D.Sc. (Lond.) and Dr. V. G. Panse, Ph.D., F.N.I. 

Government Nominees. —Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, 
F.R.S., D.Sc. (Lond.), and Mr. M. S. Bhatnagar 
and Mr. T. Swaminathan, I.C.S. 

Ex-officio.—Mr. H. B. Shroff, B.Sc. (Tech.), 
A.M.S.T., F.R.I.C. (Secretary). 

The names of Divisional Heads of A.T.I.R.A. 
are given below with their qualifications : 


Name 

Dr.,B. K. Vaidya, 
M.Sc. (Bom.), 
Ph.D. (Liverpool) 


Designation 


Division 


Assistant Direc- Physics and Phy- 
tor and Head sical Chemistry 
of the Division 


Dr. Kamla Chowdhry, Assistant Direc- Psychology 
M.A., Ph.D. (Michi- tor and Head 
gan) of the Division 


Mr. S. N. Bhaduri, 
M.Sc. 


Senior Scientific Statistics 
Officer and Act¬ 
ing Head of the 
Division 


Dr. P. C. Mehta, B.Sc. Research Associ- Chemistry 
(Tech.), M. A., Ph.D. ate and Head 
(Princeton) of the Division 


Mr. R. N. Bankapur, Spinner 
L.T.M. (Hons.),B.Sc. 

Tech., A.M.C.T. 
and A.T.I. 


Textile Techno¬ 
logy 
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R. C. Technical Instititute 

Ahmedabad 

(CONTRIBUTED) 


THE spacious buildings of the Ranchhodlal 

Chhotalal Institute with well-equipped work¬ 
shops and laboratories, etc., attach^ to them 
are situated at Railwaypura, Ahmedabad. 

The Institute, established in 1910, owes 
its existence to the munificent donation from 
Sheth Madhavlal Ranchhodlal, and has been 
named after his father, Sheth Ranchhodlal 
Chhotalal, C.I.E., who started the first textile mill 
in Ahmedabad. 

The Institute was under the control of a 
Board of Management till 31st December 1916. 
Thereafter, the control was transferred, in turn, to 
the Director of Public Instruction in 1917, to the 
Director of Industries in June 1931, and to the 
Director of Technical Education in June 1948, 
under the Government of Bombay State. 

Mr. J. H. Karia (1910 to 1916)—who, before 
1910, was an assistant editor of the Indian Textile 
Journal—Mv. J. G. Mehta (1916 to 1930), Mr. B. 
Tayebali (1930 to 1946), and Mr. T. A. Desai 
(1946— ) have been the Principals of the Insti¬ 
tute and were responsible for increasing its useful¬ 
ness and prestige from year to year. 

The Institute till 1947 used to conduct 
Certificate Courses in (1) Mechanical Engineering 
—^three years; (2) Cotton Spinning—two years; 
(3) Cotton Weaving—^two years; and (4) Wire- 
men’s Apprentice Course—one year. 

From June 1947, the Institute has been com¬ 
pletely reorganized and very largely expanded. 
In addition to the old courses, higher Diploma 
Coursejs in (1) Textile Manufacture (combined 
course in cotton spinning and cotton weaving)— 
four years, and (2) Textile Chemistry (combined 


course in dyeing, bleaching, finishing, printing, etc.) 
—^four years, have been introduced by the 
Government of Bombay and this has proved to be 
a great success. The admission standard for 
these diploma courses is a pass in matriculation. 
The examinations are being conducted by the 
State Council of Technical Education, Bombay 
State, Bombay. Owing to the expansion, a very 
large number of buildings and modem equipment 
are being continuously added. 

The Institute also runs Vocational Appren¬ 
tice Scheme in the evenings, conducting part-time 
courses in (1) Cotton Spinning—three years, 
(2) Cotton Weaving—^three years. (3) Dyeing, 
Bleaching, Printing, etc.—^three years, (4) Mecha¬ 
nical Engineering—four years, and (5) Electrical 
Engineering—^four years. 

The Institute has also introduced technical 
high school classes since June 1953. 

A large number of the old students of the 
Institute are today not only managers and heads 
of departments in spinning, weaving and engineer¬ 
ing in the local textile mills and outside, but also, 
in a few cases, they control the destinies of some 
textile mills as managing agents. 

T^e eighth annual conference of the Textile 
Association (India) as well as the thirty-second 
annual inference of the Mechanical Engineers’ 
Association (India) were held in the premises of 
the Institute. Most of the technical lectures and 
meetings under the auspices of the Ahmedabad 
branches of the Textile Association (India), 
Mechanical Engineers’ Association (India) and the 
Ahmedabad Textile Industries Research Associa¬ 
tion are held in the assembly hall of the Institute. 



Principal T. A. Desai, B.Sc. (Eng.), 
A.M.I.E. (India), M. M.E. A., etc. 


After Mr, Desai joined the Institute in 1946, he has 
been responsible not only for completely reorganising 
and expanding the Institute but giving it an entirely 
new tone and making it eminently popular amongst 
the textile industrialists of Ahmedabad and outside. 
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The Technological Institute of 

Bhmani, East Punjab 


^HE Punjab University has affiliated the 

Technological Institute of Textiles (estab¬ 
lished in 1943), Birla Colony, Bhiwani (under 
Birla Education Trust) for B.Sc. (Textiles) Degree 
Course. This is the only institute in Northern 
India where such course has been introduced. 
In 1951, the Birla Education Trust appointed Mr. 
D. L. Sen, ex-Director, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee Technological Laboratory (under the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India), 
as the Principal of this Institute at Bhiwani. 

The Institute trains youths for the higher 
grades in textile technology. It teaches two courses 
—one B.Sc. Tex. (Degree) Coi^se under the 
Punjab University and the other Diploma course 
in weaving and spinning-technology under the 
Goi'ernment of Punjab. Attached to it is a full- 
fledged textile mill for the practical training of the 
students under actual mill working conditions. 
The Institute has 24,756 spindles, and 578 looms; 
it employs 2,800 workers working three shifts. It 
spins yarn from 18s. to 24s. and weaves mulls, 
latha, dhotis, saris, shirtings, dedsuti, coatings, 
dyed, bleached and printed sorts, etc. 

The following are extracts from the Annual 
Report of.the Institute presented by Dr. Sen at 
the Convocation in November 1951. 

“ The Technological Institute of Textiles at 
Bhiwani started its activities with a nucleus staff 
to prepare trained and skilled^ labourers. Slowly 
the need for qualified technicians was felt, and 
this Institute was recognized by the Punjab Gov- 
vernment, and qualifying examinations are held 
for diplomas in spinning and weaving. 

“ Mr. G. D. Birla was kind enough to attach 
a fully equipped textile mill to the Institute so that 
the students can get a thorough practical training 
in the production of yarn, cloth and the various 
processes of dyeing, bleaching and printing ac¬ 
tually under mill conditions. These facilities for 
regular practical training of students in the rtiill 
during their normal course of studies may be 
regarded as unique and are not availableanywhere 
else in this country. 



Mr. D. L. Sen, M.Sc (Mane.), 
M.Sc. (Bom.) 
Principal of the Institute 


“ The spinning department is fully equipped 
with complete single process blowroom machinery 
—58 cards, drawings, slubbings, inters and 41 
ring frames with a total number of 15,572 spindles. 
Recently, some modern types of slabbing and inter 
with four-roller system have been added. The majo¬ 
rity of the ring frames installed at the T.I.T. are 
manufactured by Texmaco, an enterprise of Birla 
Brothers. The spinning department is equippejl 
with M.S. 2 type system, i.e., the double zone 
slabbing and inter. This is the latest invention 
which eliminates some preparatory process in 
spinning. 

“ The weaving department is equipped with 
427 looms having dobbies, etc. The preparatory 
section of this department is provided with some 
very modern equipment such as high speed warp- 


Textiles 


ing and winding machines and one sizing machine 
(new slasher sizing), and 100 automatic looms were 
installed recently. 

“ It has up-to-date dyeing, bleaching and 
printing plants, having 11 jiggers, six yarn dyeing 
vats, one hydro-extractor, one high pressure kier 
(3-ton capacity), one open cemented kier (1-ton 
capacity), one bleach craft washing machine, one 
bleach craft chemicking machine, one scutcher, 
one padding mangle, one four-roller printing 
machine, one vertical drying range of six copper 
cylinders, one ager and one soaper. A stenter was 
installed recently. 

“ It has also got a complete finishing plant 
having two horizontal drying ranges of 23 cylinders 
and 15 cylinders respectively, one damping ma¬ 
chine, two calenders of seven and three bowls 
respectively. One more friction calender of seven 
bowls was installed. Pilot spinning and weaving 
plants were also installed in the main building. 

“ The Institute has also physics, chemistry 
and textile testing laboratories, with good equip¬ 
ment for testing fibres, yarn and cloth. It has a 
good library, reading room, drawing hall, textile 
museum and auditorium. 

Students are given regular mill training in the 
morning and theoretical training in the afternoon. 
The students of this Institute do not need any out¬ 
side mill trainingas in other institutes. Further, they 
are also given training in quality and produc¬ 
tion controls and mill management. Students also 
get an opportunity to learn labour organization 
and labour welfare work. 

“ The institute has installed a new power 
house in which one Uniflow engine of 500 h.p., 
one 255 kw. diesel alternator set, and one seven 
panel low tension switchboard have been installed. 
Recently one more diesel alternator set of 293 kw. 
and a turbine capable of generating 2000 kw. 
power at a time were installed. The mechanical 
driving was replaced with electrical driving (both 
group driving and individual driving), and the 
entire mill is run by electric drive.” 






The 



The Kalabhavan Institute 


'THE Faculty of Technology (including Engineer¬ 
ing) was established in 1949, by the Maha¬ 
raja Sayajirao University of Baroda, as a 
development of the longstanding institution, popu¬ 
larly known as the Kalabhavan Technical Institute 
(the Temple of Arts). The hardships experienced 
by students of Indian State domicile, while secur¬ 
ing admission to the engineering colleges in the 
rest of India, made it difficult for the Baroda 
Stale to secure trained young men to meet even 
the minimum requirements of its Public Works 
Department. The Baroda Government, therefore, 
decided to start its own Engineering College, at 
a cost of Rs. 25 lakhs towards buildings and 
equipment. The existing buildings, workshops 
and laboratories of the Kalabhavan Technical 
Institute, forming a sound nucleus, facilitated its 
immediate materialisation. 

In 1948, Dr. Jyotindra M. Mehta, the then 
Vidyadhikari. applied for affiliation of the Baroda 
Engineering College. The task of reorpnization, by 
way of planning out extensions, additional staff and 
equipment, to raise the institution to the Univer¬ 
sity level, lay on the able shoulders of Professor 


Faculty of Technology 


(Including Engineering) 
M. S. University of Baroda 



The Faculty Buildings, 1953 


A. C. Sahgal, Principal of the Institute from 1940. 
The foundation-stone was laid by the Hon’ble 
Mr. N. V, Gadgil in July 1949 and the college 
started functioning from the same academic year. 

Establishment of University 

Under section 69 of the Act of 1949, the 
University took over the Kalabhavan Technical 
Institute and Engineering College, along with 
other institutions of higher education in Baroda. 
The Kalabhavan, which started modestly as an arts 
and crafts school, consolidated and developed 
itself into a polytechnic and then expanded into 
an engineering college, has become ripe for taking 
its rightful place, as a Faculty in the University 
scheme of studies. The Faculty has started under 
very favourable auspices. With its excellent site 
and extensive grounds, Kalabhavan now houses 
the Faculty of Technology of this new university. 
The new buildings, extended specially for the 
Engineering College with spacious class-rooms, 
laboratories and other apartments, were occu¬ 
pied. The extensions of the various workshops 
were completed and put into service. The Civil, 


Mechanical and Electrical Engineering courses at 
the Certificate, Diploma and Degree standards, 
and the Certificate and Diploma courses in Weav¬ 
ing Technology, Textile Chemistry and Architec¬ 
ture have become well established. A new gas 
plant and a new boiler house arc under 
construction. 


Role of Federation of Gujarat State Milk 

On its establishment on 30lh April, 1949, the 
Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda received, 
by transfer from the then Government of Baroda. 
an amount of Rs. 98,92,829-13-7, bmng part of 
the excess profit tax deposits. Considerable cre¬ 
dit is due to the efforts of the Federation ot 
Gujarat Mills and Industries, then known as the 
Federation of Baroda State Mills and 
which played an important part in concluding the 
transfer of this large amount, for purposes ot 
advancement of University education in gen^I 
and that of textile technology 
of these funds, an amount of Rs. 35 lakhs was 
earmarked by the University s^ially for the 
development of the textile technology courses. 
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Prof. T. K. Gajjar 

First Principal of the Kalabhavan Institute 
1890 — 1898 


Out of this grant, a sum of Rs. 7,53,000 has 
been allotted for equipment — textile testing equip¬ 
ment costing Rs. 90,000, additional weaving equip¬ 
ment costing Rs. 2,37.000 and spinning machinery 
costing Rs. 4,26,000. 

Towards buildings, an amount of Rs. 7,81,000 
has been set apart. All the buildings have been 
completed and occupied but for the textile testing 
laboratory building which is under construction. 
An amount of Rs. 1,50,000 has been set apart 
specially towards air-conditioning of this building. 

Equipment to the tune of about Rs. 3 lakhs 
is being ordered for the Textile Chemistry Depart¬ 
ment. The total expenditure being thus approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 20 lakhs, it is expected that the balance 
of Rs. 15 lakhs will be available for investment, 
to meet the recurring expenditure. These allot¬ 
ments have rendered possible the starting of the 
Textile Engineering Degree courses providing for 
young men a fresh field for training and lucra¬ 
tive service in one of the most important of 
industries. 

As a consequence, the extension of the exist¬ 
ing Weaving Department into a full-fledged Tex¬ 


tile Technology Department, equipped with com¬ 
plete and up-to-date pilot weaving and spinning 
ma chinery, the improvements in the Textile 
Chemistry Department by the addition of bleach¬ 
ing, finishing, dyeing and printing machinery and 
the institution of a well-equipped textile research 
laboratory have materialized. 

In selecting the exact course of study the 
University ruled out the undesirable duplication 
of courses existing elsewhere in India. The 
B. Text. (Eng.) Degree course is the first of its 
kind in this country. 

Textile Engineering Degree 

The University promptly took steps for the 
development of this branch of study. The Vice- 
Chancellor. Mrs. Hansa Mehta, appointed a Tex¬ 
tile Technology Advisory Board to fonnulate 
proposals for starting the degree courses in Tex¬ 
tile Engineering and to co-ordinate its set-up with 
that of the other engineering degree courses. 
Under the inspiration of Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, this 
Committee promptly took many important deci¬ 
sions of value. Duplication of courses existing 
elsewhere in India was entirely ruled out. The 
Engineering Branch of the Faculty was wisely 
grafted on to the Technology Branch to evolve 
this new product of great value—the B. Text. 
(Eng.) Degree. The course covers a duration of 
four years after passing the Inter Science exami¬ 
nation, with mathematics, physics and chemistry. 
The first two years of the course are mainly com¬ 
mon with the Mechanical and Electrical Degree 
courses and the last two years are devoted to the 
specialised study of textile subjects—Technology 
and Chemistry—with special reference to engi¬ 
neering. 

Considerable credit is due to the sub-commit- 
tee of the Textile Technology Advisory Board, who 
went into the question of equipment, courses of 
study and other details. This Committee worked 
vigorously and finalised many complicated details 
both quickly and carefully. Thanks are due to 
Mr. B. B. Joshi. Textile Technologist, who, as the 
first convener of the Sub-Committee, brought his 
missionary zeal and single-minded devotion to 
bear on this task and to Dr. C. S. Patel, the 
present Pro-Vice-Chancellor, but for whose inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the textile departments of this 
Faculty and active co-operation, the needs of the 





Prof. D. Subba Rao 
Present Dean 


proposed ambitious laboratories could not have 
been easily determined. 

A two-storeyed building is under construc¬ 
tion to house the air-conditioned textile testing 
and research laboratories, which will work in col¬ 
laboration with the Federation of Gujarat Mills 
and Industries, Baroda. It is also understood that 
the Federation of Gujarat Mills and Industries 
have on hand a scheme for starting a Textile 
and Allied Industries Research Organisation 
(T.A.l.R.O.) by employing competent research 
staff to work in collaboration with the highly 
qualified University staff of this Faculty. Though 
set up by the Federation, T.A.I.R.O. will function 
as a separate organization, working on its own, 
and managed by an independent committee so 
that any industry interested in research can join 
the organization, whether it is a member of the 
Federation or not. When these proposals mate¬ 
rialize, it wDl be possible to carry out research 
on (a) working conditions, (3) statistical quality 
control, (c) work-load and time-motion studies, 
(d) power and steam economy, (e) reduction in 
and utilization of wastage, .(f) mill engineering, 
(g) maintenance of machinery and handling of 

(Continued on page 589) 
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The Textile and Allied Industries Research 
Organisation, Baroda 


'T’HIS Organisation has been established in colla- 
^ boration with the M.S. University of Baroda, at 
the Faculty of Technology (including Engineer¬ 
ing). Kalabhavan, Baroda. 

Most of the cotton mills of Gujarat, which 
are members of the Federation of Gujarat Mills 
and Industries, Baroda, have joined the Organi¬ 
sation as members. Efforts to enlist non-member 
mills have also resulted in success. It is likely 
that cotton mills from Surat, Cambay, Ratlam, 
Ujjain and Madhya Bharat may join the Organi¬ 
sation because Baroda is near to them. 

It is proposed to appoint investigators in 
various centres of Gujarat under the supervision 
of the Research Department so that proper ser¬ 
vice can be rendered to the members. 

For the purpose of administration, the Joint 
Council of Management will consist of twelve 
members or more out of which five will be from 
the university and seven and more from the 
industry. 


The Research Organisation proposes to work 
for the benefit and growth of allied textile mdus- 
tries, such as mill-stores and textile machinery. 

Apart from research on textile machines and 
designs, the Organisation will work on mill pro¬ 
blems such as: 

(а) Working conditions in a mill. 

(б) Statistical quality control. 

(c) Humidification and ventilation. 

(d) Work study, work load, time and motion 
study. 

(e) Economy in power, steam. 

(/) Wastages and their utilization. 

(fy) Reduction of waste. 

ih) Mill engineering problems, maintenance 
of machinery, materials handling. 

(i) Chemistry of sizing, dyeing, bleaching, 
printing and finishing. 



materials, (h) chemistry of sizing, finishing, dye¬ 
ing, bleaching, etc. 

Assistance to Handloom Industry 

With the additional plant and equipnient for 
weaving as well as for dyeing and bleaching, the 
Textile Department of this Faculty can effectively 
offer considerable assistance to the handloom 
industry, in accordance with the Khadi and Hand¬ 
loom Industries Development (Additional Excise 
Duty on Cloth) Act, recently passed by Parlia¬ 
ment. The State Government proposes to extend 
to the handloom industry facilities firstly for 
processing yam and supplying sized-yarn beams 
and, secondly, for processing handloom cloth by 
setting up bleaching, finishing, dyeing and, if 
necessary, printing organizations. The existing 


(Concluded from page 588) 

plant of this institution, standing released on 
account of the newly added machinery, has 
enabled this University to stand by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay in extending these facilities to 
the handloom industry in and around Baroda. 
The University has prepared two schemes for set¬ 
ting up this organization. 

The first scheme envisages sizing of yam and 
supplying of sized beams to weavers. Using all 
existing machinery and setting them up for com¬ 
mercial production at a small cost of only 
Rs. 3.000, an output of 250 lbs. per day or 6,250 
lbs. per month of sized yam, feeding 50 to 60 
handlooms, can be secured to start with. 

The second scheme envisages bleaching, 
finishing, dyeing and printing of handloom cloth. 
By setting up all existing equipment for commer¬ 


cial production at an initial cost of Rs. 6,000 only, 
cloth to the extent of 12,000 yards per month or 
150,000 yards per annum can be processed. With 
an additional equipment costing about Rs. 40,000, 
this production can be increas^ to 350,000 yards 
per annum with the added advantages of su^rior 
finish and reduced cost. 

In and around Baroda, there are 800 hand- 
looms, over 850 handloom weavers and four co¬ 
operative societies. The latter organization can 
collect and turn in yarn for sizing, or cloth for 
finishing, into this Faculty’s set-up and collect 
back either sized beams or finished cloth, for deli¬ 
very to the handloom weavers for further work. 
These arrangements would very much step up 
the production of handloom weavers and thus 
enhance the value of their goods. 
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Main Building of the Institute at Scrampore, West Bengal 


The Bengal Textile Institute 

Serampore (West Bengal) 

By BROJENDRA CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA. m.Sc. Tech. (Mane.), b.sc. Hons, (cal.), 

A.M.C.T.. F.T.I. 

Principal, Bengal Textile Institute, Serampore. 


A COMMISSION was appointed by the Gov- 
^ ernraent soon after the starting of the anti- 
Partition agitation in Bengal with the object of 
devising ways and means for the development of 
the weaving industry of the province. It was as 
a result of the recommendation of this ComitiiS' 
sion that the Government Weaving Institute was 
established at Serampore towards the end of the 
year 1908 with Mr. E. Hoogewerf as Principal. 
The first batch of students was admitted early in 
1909. 

At first two courses were offered, namely, 
the Higher Course extending over two years and 
the Artisan Course of six months to one year’s 
duration. With the steady growth of the Institute 
the necessity of adding the subject of dyeing to 
the Higher Course became apparent. This was 
done and the three years' Diploma Course 
Started in 1918. 

The Institute remained under the adminis¬ 
trative control of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Bengal, up to 1920, when it was transferred 
to the newly formed Department of Industries. 

In 1926 a women’s section, housed in sepa¬ 
rate premises, was attached to the Institute and 
a two-year course for women students started. 

In order to make further development of the 
Institute possible, the present site was acquired 
and the foundation of the existing buildings laid 
in 1928. They were completed in 1930 and 


occupied during the' Christmas holidays of that 
year. 

Modem Power-driven Machinery 

On the termination of the First World War 
the question of adding modern power-driven 
machinery was taken up along with that of 
raising the standard of training imparted to the 
Diploma Course students. But due to continued 
financial stringency the scheme could not be given 
effect to. Early in 1934 the matter was revived. 
As a result of this a large number of up-to-date 
electrically driven machinery was added to the 
Cotton and Jute Weaving Departments and also 
to the Dyeing, Printing, Bleaching and Finishing 
Departments of the Institute between 1935 and 
1940. During this period all the laboratories 
were also re-equipped and two research sections, 
namely, the Dyeing Research Section and the 
Hand loom Research Section, were added. As a 
result of these developments physics was intro¬ 
duced in (he syllabus of the Higher Course and 
the standard of instruction in chemistry raised. 

The Operative.^’ Training Course, which is 
a six-month course for training weavers for cot¬ 
ton mills, was also introduced during this period. 
In consequence of these large developments and 
also in recognition of the enlarged scope of the 
activities of the Institute its name was changed 
to Bengal Textile Institute in 1939. 


Full-fledged Degree Course 

About this time it was felt that the time had 
arrived for the introduction of a full-fledged 
degree course. A scheme for the reorganization 
of the Institute with this object in view was pre¬ 
pared in collaboration with the Bengal Mill- 
owners’ Association and submitted to the Director 
of Industries in 1941. This scheme could not be 
implemented due to the Second World War and' 
the subsequent Partition of Bengal. It has. how¬ 
ever, since been revived and is now being given 
effect to in stages. 

This Institute has provided textile experts, 
teachers, lecturers, principals and vice-principals 
for many of the textile institutes started 
in the different States of Northern India. A 
large number of its ex-students are holding high 
positions in the different State and Union Gov¬ 
ernments and as managers, spinning, weaving and 
dyeing masters in cotton, jute, silk, woollen, flax 
and coir mills all over India. There are others who 
have established themselves in independent busi¬ 
ness, particularly in weaving, dyeing, printing and 
stores supplying. 

Mr. Hoogewerf, the first Principal, retired 
early in 1929. He was succeeded by Mr. A. J. 
Nathani who held charge up to 1932. Mr. C. C. 
Ghosh then officiated as Principal up to 1933 
after which Mr. S. N. Chakravarty held officiating 
charge for a short period. The present Principal 
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Mr. E. Hoogewerf 
1908 to 1928 

has been in charge of the Institute from January 
1934. 

Present Position 

The Institute is now housed in a modern two- 
storeyed building overlooking the river Hooghly 
2 md has a large workshop built on up-to-date 
lines attached to it. All the laboratories, namely. 
Chemical, Dyeing, Printing and Textile Testing, 
are now well equipped. The Institute also has 
its own tubewell and kerosene oil gas plant for 
the supply of water and gas to the laboratories. 

The Power, Cotton and Jute Weaving Sec¬ 
tions and the Dyehouse are now equipped with 
the full complement of up-to-date machinery with 
individual electric drive. The Handloom Section 
is equipped with all types of handlooms. includ¬ 
ing jacquards and semi-automatic looms. In 
these well-equipped workshops the students get 
an opportunity of having practical training in the 
manipulation of all types of machinery, whether 
driven by hand or power, that they are likely to 
come across in future. 

In order to provide steam for the machinery 
in the Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Finishing and 
Sizing Departments, provision has been made 
for two boilers. To facilitate the maintenance of 
all this machinery and equipment the Institute has 
also got properly equipp^ machine and carpentry 
shops. 

Handloom Research Section 

The Handloom Research Section is well 
equipped with all kinds of machinery and appli¬ 
ances. It is the business of this department to 
carry out experiments in connection with all 


branches of the handloom industry such as the 
preparatory processes, weaving, dyeing, printing, 
and finishing and to evolve new designs, techni¬ 
ques and appliances. A large volume of work has 
already been done in all these fields, which has 
considerably helped the handloom industry of 
Bengal. Some of the methods developed by this 
section were found to be of great value in con¬ 
nection with the production of handwoven goods 
for the Supply Department of the Government of 
India during the last world war. 

The Dyeing Research Section is equipped 
with all the appliances required for its work. 
This section has already carried out a large 
volume of work, particularly in the dyeing of 
indigenous vegetable colouring matter, the re¬ 
sults of which have been published by the Gov¬ 
ernment of West Bengal in the form of two 
bulletins, namely, “Indigenous Vegetable Colour¬ 
ing Matters” and “Dyeing of Khaki on Cotton.” 
This work was undertaken during the last world 
war on account of the difficult supply position of 
synthetic dyestuffs. In addition to the above, this 
section carried out successful experiments in con¬ 
nection with the conversion of jute into a wool 
substitute and also developed an interesting 
photo-chemical process for the reproduction of 
photographs in different fast colours on various 
textile materials from ordinary photographic 
negatives. 

The average number of students of all classes 
on the rolls is over 200, out of which 135 belong 
to the three-year Diploma Course. 

The Institute is financed entirely by the Gov¬ 
ernment of West Bengal. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that no tuition fees are 
charged in any section of this Institute. In addi¬ 
tion to free tuition, a large number of scholarships 
or stipends are granted to students of all the four 
courses. 

As regards practical training, the students 
"are required to devote a considerable part of their 
time to practical work in the various laboratories 
and workshops attached to the Institute. In addi¬ 
tion to this, second and third-year students have 
to attend a local cotton mil! once a week. In 
order to complete their practical training, students 
passing out of the Diploma Course are required 
to undergo six months* intensive mill training. 




For the convenience of the students, the 
Institute has got four hostels, all housed in 
rented buildings. 

Admissions are made to the Higher Course 
once a year, the Artisan Course thrice a year, and 
to the Operatives’ and Women’s Courses twice a 
year. Only bona fide natives or permanent resi¬ 
dents of West Bengal arc eligible for admission. 
As regards admission of students from other 
States, the present rule is that their Governments 
must make previous arrangement with the Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal. 

A unit of the National Cadet Corps has 
recently been formed at the Institute to which 
the response from the students has been very 
satisfactory. It is hoped that the training they 
receive on the parade ground will inculcate in 
them that spirit of discipline and service which is 
needed so much in the country at the present 
time. 

Mention may, perhaps, be made here of the 
formation of an Old Boys’ Association by the 
ex-students of the Institute a few years ago. Since 
its inception it has already made constructive 
suggestions in many directioffis. Some of these 
are the donation of a medal every year to the 
student standing first in order of merit in the 
Diploma Examination, the recognition of the 
diploma of this Institute as equivalent to the 
B.Sc. degree so far as qualifications in textile 
technology are concerned, the holding of a con¬ 
vocation for the award of the diplomas, the start¬ 
ing of the West Bengal branch of the Textile 
Association (India) and, lastly, the publication of 
a journal, namely, the Textile Mirror, which is its 
mouthpiece. 
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The Technological Research Laboratories 

Indian Central Jute Committee, Calcutta 


»T^HE Laboratory is the result of the recommen- 
^ dation of the Royal Agricultural Commission 
of India, which recommended “the formation of 
a Central Jute Committee which would watch 
over the interest of all branches of the trade from 
field to the factory.” The Technological Re¬ 
search Laboratory is one of the sections of the 
Indian Central Jute Committee and is entrusted 
with the task of tackling technological pro¬ 
blems. It started work in May 1938 at 
the Government Test House. Calcutta. In 
October 1938 it shifted to its own build¬ 
ings at Regent Park, Tollygunge, Calcutta. 
The site covers 2.3 acres. Excepting the experi¬ 
mental Spinning and Weaving Mills and the 
Chemical Technology Sections, the building is 
two-storeyed. The total working floor space is 
about 20,000 sq. feet, of which about 5,500 feet 
is recent addition. The mills and the Physics 
Department are air-conditioned by one unit; a 
separate plant serves the Testing Depfirtment. 

All the departments, viz.. Experimental Spin¬ 
ning and Weaving Mill. Chemistry (Fundamental). 
Chemistry (Technological). Physics (Fundamen¬ 
tal). X-ray, Testing and Workshop, are equipped 
with the latest instruments and apparatus neces¬ 
sary for research purposes. Whenever necessary, 
the workshop undertakes to construct instruments 
designed by members of the staff. 

Spinning Mills 

The Spinning Mills are equipped to enable 
spinning trials on small samples of jute and 
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allied fibres under controlled conditions of tem¬ 
perature and humidity and on full-scale machinery. 
A spinning technique with only 10-lb. samples has 
been worked out so that the yam thus made 
represents the quality of the bulk. Other 
investigations carried out here comprise the 
extent of twist that should be applied to 
yams for maximum strength, possibility of spin¬ 
ning fine yarris, the maximum quantity of oil 
necessary for batching the fibre, spinnability of 
substitute fibres on jute machinery, effect of vari¬ 
ation of filament length on the spinning perform¬ 
ance of jute fibre, etc. It has been found that 
upto 30-40 per cent, of mesta fibre can safely be 
mixed with jute in making sacking and hessian; 
linseed fibre may be spun on jute machinery and 
used for sacks. The Weaving Section is a new 
addition. Experiments in weaving will be taken 
up shortly. 

Chembtry (Fundamental) 

Till the addition of the Chemical Technology 
Department about three years ago, this depart¬ 
ment handled all chemical problems on jute, 
mostly basic or back^ound. The composition of 
jute has been determined fairly accurately and a 
standard method for the estimation of fibre cellu¬ 
lose has been evolved. The cause of dark grey 
colour of ‘shamla’ jute, which has good spinning 
properties, has been studied and a method for the 
removal of this colour without affecting other 
properties found out. A study on the cause of 
syrup formation from sugar bags was made. 


Fundamental problems on the composition of jute 
and its constituents, particularly hemicelluloses, 
are the main works now investigated. 

Chemical Technology Department 

The Chemical Technology Department aims 
at quick study of important technological pro¬ 
blems. During the last three years, problems of 
softening and utiUzation of hard roots and cut¬ 
tings of jute, which are unsuitable for sacking 
warp or hessian, and the preservation of T.K. 
powder size have been solved and the relevant 
papers published. Some other problems are under 
study in the department. 

Physics Department 

The Physics Department is engaged in the 
determination of mechanical and other properties, 
e.g., flexural rigidity, torsional ripdity. Young’s 
modulus, creep, hardness, friction, strength, etc., 
and to correlate these properties with the spinning 
quality of the fibre. Standardization of the mois¬ 
ture content of jute at different atmospheric humi¬ 
dities has been attempted. For the determination 
of mechanical and smface properties of the fibre, 
several instruments have been designed and con¬ 
structed and a number of papers have been 
published. 

Testing Department 

The Testing Department is equipped with 
apparatus for testing fibre and yam properties. 
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, moreover, a recent type of electronic inois- 
Sre meter and an Uster irregularity tester. In 
collaboration with the spinning mill it helps to 
assess the quality of fibre, to correlate fibre pro¬ 
perties with spinning quality of the fibre, also to 
study the spinning peA)rmance of specially pro¬ 
cess^ fibre. It also undertakes to test commer¬ 
cial yams. The tem^rature and humidity in this 
room is kept within limits su^ested by the Indian 
Standards Institute. Under this condition yarn and 
fibre properties which are affected by variation in 
humidity and temperature are tested. 

X-ray Department 

The X-ray Department has only recently 
been started. Here the crystallinity of jute fibre 
of different species under various conditions of 
growth, processing and chemical treatment, etc., 
and the effects of variation of properties with the 
orientation of micelles are being studied at 
present 


Library and Reading Room 

The library and reading room is a spacious 
hall of 1,000 sq. feet. The collection of books, 
periodicals and pamphlets on textile and allied 
sciences is more than 4,500. Textile science, 
particularly of jute and other long fibres, is well 
represented in the collection. Books on chemis¬ 
try, physics, mathematics, and statistics are also 
substantial in number. Some seventy-five peri¬ 
odicals are regularly received. The articles bear¬ 
ing on the work of this laboratory are indexed 
on cards. 

The problems encountered by the industry 
are many and the departments with their existing 
staff can hardly tackle them all quickly and effi¬ 
ciently, So extension schemes, recommended by 
a special sub-committee of the Indian Central 
Jute Committee, are under consideration of the 
Government of India, Should the proposed exten¬ 
sions be sanctioned in the near future, the various 


problems associated with jute and jute products 
could be tackle from various angles and the acti¬ 
vities of the Laboratory would be greatly expand¬ 
ed. Attempts will be made to improve the 
quality of jute products and find new and 
extended uses of jute, 

PubUcations 

The results of our investigations are published 
in the form of Technological Memoirs and papers 
in technical journals. To popularise some of our 
standard works in mills, T.R, pamphlets and T.R. 
circulars were published and distributed among 
mills. The T.R.L. leaflets, eighteen in number, 
which explain the methods, standardized in this 
Laboratory, of testing properties of fibre and 
yam, have been distributed among mills, so that 
they may adopt the methods for routine testing in 
their laboratories. In the last fifteen years 146 
papers and notes have been published. 












Government 


SUITABLY situated in a north Indian textile 
^ manufacturing centre, Kanpur, this Institute 
in its present form came into being in 1937 by the 
amalgamation of the Government School of Dyeing 
and Printing and the Government Textile School, 
each one of them now constituting a main sec¬ 
tion. It is managed by the Director of Cottage 
Industries, Uttar Pradesh, with an annual budget 
of Rs. 1,38,200 at present. 


An advisory committee constituted with re¬ 
presentatives of various mills and other interests 
is attached to it. 


The Government School of Dyeing and Print¬ 
ing was started in 1914 on the initiative of Sir 
Jwala Prasad Srivastava, M.Sc. (Tech.) Manchester, 
as a small irregular class located in a verandah, 
with a budget of Rs. 200 only. 

Thanks to Sir Jwaia Prasad, who could 
foresee the possibility of future development of 
calico printing, dyeing and handloom weaving on 
cottage lines in U.P., a well-known abode of these 
crafts, the small classroom became popular and 
in 1917 developed into a full-fledged permanent 
dyeing school with a two-year foreman’s diploma 
course, suitable for organized industry, and one- 
year artisan course, occupying a hired bungalow. 
At that time it obtained some machines from the 
Sibpur Engineering College, Bengal. 


Central Textile Institute, Kanpur 

(CONTRIBUTED) 


Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava was appointed 
the Founder-Principal and Industrial Chemist to 
the Government of United Provinces, now Uttar 
Pradesh. 

After serving for some years. Sir Jwala 
Prasad left and Mr. Gadre. M.Sc. (Tech.) and 
Mr. S. M. Yusuf, M.Sc. (Tech.) followed him till 
a permanent Principal. Mr. H. B. Shroff, was 
appointed in March 1921. 

In 1923, the Institute shifted to its own 
habitat, in Greets Compound^ centrally situated 
near the right bank of the Ganges and surrounded 
by the Elgin and other mills, where a well 
planned dye-house with machines and laboratories 
fully equipped were laid out and in 1926 the 
courses were further extended and strengthened 
by one year by adding calico printing and colour 
testing as subjects. 

Later the standard of admission for diploma 
course was raised to matriculates and subse¬ 
quently one year’s practical training in the mill 
was made compulsory before a student could 
qualify for a diploma. The diploma course thus 
became one of four years’ duration. 

This being the only institute of its kind in 
Northern India, it attracted boys from all over the 
country (including Pakistan, Kashmir, Nepal, 
Burma and Ceylon) and its students have staffed 


the dyeing and printing departments of local and 
outside textile mills, testing laboratories, colour 
firms and have started cottage dyeing and print¬ 
ing concerns for the benefit of handloom weavers 
and other allied industries all over the Pradesh. 
Its peripatetic and tuitional parties helped cottage 
dyers and printers in their homes. It now forms 
the Chemical Technology Section of the Institute. 

Government Textile School 

The Government Textile School was formed 
in the year 1923 out of the textile classes of the 
Thomson Civil Engineering College, Roorkee. It 
came into being at the instance of the Board of 
Industries and local millowncrs. Its staff and 
equipment were strengthened from time to time 
to meet the requirements of modern manufactur¬ 
ing industry. Some of the major machines in 
spinning were presented by Messrs. Muir Mills 
Company, Ltd., and Elgin Mills Company, Ltd., 
Kanpur. It started with a two-year diploma course 
and, later on, the duration of the courses was 
extended to four years, and syllabuses improved 
on the lines of foreign universities to suit local 
requirements. Mr. C. K. Buckley was the first 
Principal, followed by Mr. B. K. Murthy, who 
joined in 1931 and relinquished office in 1937. 
The school now forms the Textile Technology 
Section of the Institute. 
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Dr. Jwala Prasad Srivastava^ M.Sc. Mr. J. 

Tech. <Manc.), Founder-Principal 

In 1937, when the Government Textile School 
and the Government Dyeing and Printing School 
were amalgamated into the Government Central 
Textile Institute, Mr. H. B. Shroff, former Prin¬ 
cipal of the Government Dyeing and Printing 
School, became Principal and was responsible for 
recasting the syllabuses, extending the duration 
to four years, and introducing new subjects, both 
compulsory and ancillary, in each section, viz., 
(i) Textile Technology, and (ii) Chemical Techno¬ 
logy of Textiles. The first year was made com¬ 
mon for both the sections. 

After thorough investigation about its courses, 
their duration, equipment and standard of admis¬ 
sion, in 1948, the Government was pleased to 
declare the Diploma D.C.T. (Chemical Techno¬ 
logy of Textiles) and D.T.M. (Textile Mamffac- 
ture) equivalent to science graduates of univer¬ 
sities. Further, the State Government was pleased 
to appoint several committees of experts from 
time to time to improve the working of this Insti¬ 
tute, the latest being the Sir J. C. Ghosh Com¬ 
mittee, which strongly recommended the forma¬ 
tion of a technical university at Kanpur with this 
Institute as one of the constituents. The work¬ 
shop building is being expanded at a cost of 
Rs. 1.25 lakhs and a new laboratory wing is being 
added with another sum of Rs. 50,000 to the main 
building. Some of the new machines purchased 
out of a sum of Rs. I lakh granted by the Gov¬ 
ernment have already been installed and others 
were expected to arrive soon within the financial 
year. The syllabuses have been revised and new 


N. Dcy, B. Sc., A.T.I., 
Ex-Principal 



Mr. H. B. Shroff, B. Sc. Tech. (Mane.) Mr. L.P. Bhargava, D.C.T., Principal and 
A.M.C.T., F.R.I.C,, Ex-Principal Head of Chemical Technology Section 


subjects added to bring the general standard in 
line with foreign universities, keeping special 
stress on the needs of the home industry. 

Testing Laboratory 

The testing laboratory is fully equipped both 
for chemical and physical testing and is in charge 
of a gazetted officer who also performs the duties 
of Textile Expert to the Government of Uttar 
Pradesh. 

The Institute offers systematic training in all 
branches of textile industry, viz.. Textile Techno¬ 
logy (A) carding and spinning and (B) weaving; 
Chemical Technology of Textiles (dyeing, print¬ 
ing and finishing). The duration of training of 
each course extends to four years which include 
six months of practical training. 

In addition, the Textile Technology Section 
offers a two-year part-time Apprentice Course to 
those engaged in mills so that they may get theo¬ 
retical knowledge of their subjects. A part-time 
artisan course provides training for a term of five 
months, to which labourers are admitted to enable 
them to become skilled workers. 

In the Chemical Technology Section, an 
artisan course is provided. Training is imparted 
through the medium of the regional language of 
the Pradesh. It is a full-time course extending 
over two years. This section has also got tui- 
tional classes and peripatetic parties imparting 
training in dyeing and printing to the cottage 
workers of U.P. in their homes. Short courses 


for solving specific problems of those engaged in 
cottage trades are also arranged. 

The number of students trained so far is 682 
and 650 are employed in mills spread all over 
India, testing laboratories, colour firms. Govern¬ 
ment service ; and many of them are doing their 
own business. The range of employment extends 
from supervisory to managerial positions. 

Certificates are awarded to successful 
students in the Part-time Apprentice Course. Part- 
time Artisan Course and Artisan Course in Dye- 
injg and Printing. In the Diploma Course the 
Diploma of the Industries Department is awarded 
after passing the final examination and on com¬ 
pleting the prescribed period of apprenticeship 
in recognised mills and laboratories. 

Gold and silver medals and scholarships are 
awarded to students on merit. Fee concessions 
are allowed to deserving students. 

The Institute has a large compound in which, 
besides the extensive playgrounds, a hostel with 
modem amenities is provided for the convenience 
of students coming from outside. 

The Institute is equipped with an up-to-date 
library and subscribes to more than two dozen 
technical periodicals. 

The ex-students of this Institute have a strong 
registered body, known as Old Boys’ Association 
(Government Central Textile Institute, Kanpur) 
with its head office at Kanpur, and branches in 
Ahmedabad and Bombay. 
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The Shri Ram Institute for Industrial Research 

Delhi 


T'HE Shri Ram Institute was founded by L. Shri 
^ Ram of the Delhi Cloth and General Mills 
Company, Ltd. For a number of years, it was 
felt by L. Shri Ram that the establishment of an 
industrial research institute with roots deep in 
applied and fundamental research would be a 
great boon towards the industrial development 
of India. The inspiring example of the contribu¬ 
tion made to industries by the Mellon Institute 
and the Battelle Institute in America was used as 
a guiding star in a similar effort in India. 

Realizing this important national need, L. 
Shri Ram, therefore, transferred the complete 
assets of the L. Shri Ram Charitable Trust, 
amounting to half a crore of rupees, towards 
establishing the Shri Ram Institute for Industrial 
Research in Delhi. Land measuring about 10 
acres in the Delhi University area was acquired 
from the Government of . India and the founda¬ 
tion-stone was laid in January 1947 by Dr. John 
Matthai, Minister for Industry and Supply at 
that time. 

Management 

The Institute is a charitable endowed trust 
and its management is vested in a governing 
body consisting of {a) the founder. L. Shri Ram. 
(b) one member nominated by the founder, (c) 
two members nominated by the Government of 
India, {</) one member nominated by the Federa¬ 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Indus¬ 
try. (e) one member nominated by the Board of 
Scientific arid Industrial Research, (/) one member 
nominated by the University of Delhi, and (g) the 
Director of the Institute ex-officio. 

The extensive buildings, pilot plants and 
laboratories of the Institute were completed in 


(CONTRIBUTED) 

1950 at a cost of about Rs. 10 lakhs. The Insti¬ 
tute began research operations shortly thereafter. 

As established, the Shri Ram Institute pro¬ 
vides on a ‘‘not-for-profit** basis, the physical 
plant, equipment, apparatus, instruments and 
scientific personnel for conducting industrial 
research work. Industrial concerns in India, 
groups of companies, individuals or Government 
agencies contract with the Institute for Us research 
services. 

Industrial research is conducted at the Shri 
Ram Institute in various fields of industrial 
science and technology. The most prominent 
fields of endeavour are: — 

(1) Textile research. 

(2) Fuels and combustion. 

(3) Chemical engineering and Indus¬ 
trial chemistry. 

(4) Sugar technology. 

The Institute’s top scientific personnel at 
the present consists of one Director, one Assistant 
Chrector, one Chief Chemical Engineer aided by 
over fifty other scientific and technical personnel. 

The Institute has done very valuable work 
within three years of its existence in the field of 
industrial research and has rendered good ser¬ 
vices especially to the textile industry in India. 
Some specific examples of the work done are as 
follows: 

Examples of Work Done 

Organdie and Related Finishes ,—A process 
for the manufacture of organdie cloth has been 
develoj^d right from the experimental stage and 
an Indian patent (No. 44808) has been obtained. 


Actual large-scale experience involving the manu¬ 
facture of a suitable plant as also a large quantity 
of cloth (50,000 to 60,(XX) yards) has been gained. 

Increasing Yarn Tenacity ,—The Institute has 
developed a process to increase yarn tenacities by 
as much as 50 per cent, to 75 per cent, by chemi¬ 
cal treatment. The process has been patented 
(Indian patent No. 46486) and work on the com¬ 
mercial exploitation of the process is in progress. 
The development aspect of the project is now in 
progress. 

Anticrease Finishes ,— ^The well-known urea- 
formaldehyde finish has been extensively studied 
with respect to condensate preparation, impregna¬ 
tion. drying, baking and the changes in pro¬ 
perties obtained in the cloth as a result of this 
treatment. The Institute also has a semi-com¬ 
mercial baking oven which can process a few 
thousand yards of cloth a day. The knowledge 
available would be at the disposal of any interest¬ 
ed party. Those desirous of testing their cloth 
for suitability of such types of finishes may send 
in a bulk quantity to the Institute for processing 
and examination. 

Stabilized Finishes , — The Institute has deve¬ 
loped an entirely new process for stabilizing 
cellulosic fabrics by treatment with formaldehyde 
alone. A patent is being applied for. A special 
claim of the process is that cellulosic fabrics can 
be stabilized to stretched dimensions so that 
there is a considerable gain in the dimensions of 
finished fabrics. The shrinkage could be reduced 
to as low a figure as 0.25 per cent, without effect¬ 
ing any loss in finished dimensions or in tensile 
strength. 

Improving Fuel Efficiency , — There is hardly 
any industry, which does not use fuel and, there- 
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fore, the efficient use of fuel is of wide interest. 
Every textile mill has a boiler and a significant 
percentage of ebs^t of manufacture of textile 
goods is the coal bill. In many mills this aspect 
has not been very well realized and the result is 
a wasteful extravagance in the use of coal. A 
survey was carried out of two textile mills of 
North India. In both the mills, scaling of the 
boilers and condensers was excessive, resulting 
in boiler and condenser shut-down for cleaning 
every few weeks. The scale was very hard and 
had to be removed by drastic methods, i.e., by 
chiselling or by the use of corrosive acids. The 
wear and tear of the heat transfer surface was 
very high because of this. Suggestions for pro¬ 
per methods of treating the boiler feed water and 
the spray pond water were made. In one of the 
mills, close control was kept to sec that properly 
treated water gobs to the boiler and the con¬ 
densers. The outcome of this is very far-reaching 
—scaling is now minimum and the period for 


which the boiler can be operated without cleaning 
is nearly a year. The vacuum in the condensers 
is now consistently high and it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to clean the condensers once in a few 
months. 

In one of the mills, in addition to the scale 
formation, dilhculty in the combustion efficiency 
of the boilers was rather low. The temperature 
of the flue gas was high, the carbon dioxide con¬ 
tent low and the ash had high percentage of com¬ 
bustibles and no proper records were there of 
fuel consumption. A detailed heat balance of the 
boilers was made which revealed several sources 
of inefficiency. Several suggestions were made. 
Only a few suggestions were implemented and 
within a month fuel efficiency rose by 3-4 per 
cent., resulting in 5-6 per cent, saving in fuel. 

Other Problems 

The Institute has also developed and patented 
a process for the use of Bhilawan nut liquid, in 


waterproofing of textile fabrics. It is also busy 
on a project aimed at improving the colour and 
sizing efficiency of tamarind seed kernel powder. 
Production of linen-like and wool-like finishes, 
building up of a special type of instrument for 
testing sizing efficiency, etc., are also receiving the 
Institute’s attention at the moment. 

Besides the above work in textile fields, the 
Institute has also done considerable and valuable 
research work in fields such as manufacture of 
mineral wool type of insulating material, clari¬ 
fication of sugarcane juices by mineral process, 
production of Dextran, manufacture of organic 
chemicals from alcohol, etc. The Institute’s staff 
combines experience in chemical engineering, 
chemical technology, textile chemistry, organic 
chemistry, plastic chemistry, etc. They would 
gladly welcome problems in all these fields. 
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Chettiar College of Technology 


University of Madras 

(CONTRIBUTED) 




The Main College Building, 


In 1951 Mr. B. C. Mohanty, M.Sc. (Leeds) was 
appointed as full-time University Reader in 
Textile Technology and the course was placed in 
his charge. The main buildings of the College 
were constructed at Guindy in 1950 and, in 195L 
with additional grants from the Government of 
India, separate adjacent buildings were built for 
housing the Textile Department and laboratories. 

Textile Department 

The Textile Department has at present three 
sections, namely, spinning, weaving, and chemistry, 
and a testing laboratory. The course imparted 
is a combined course of spinning and weaving 
with dyeing, bleaching and finishing as subsidiary 
subjects and is of the duration of two and a half 
years, including practical training in a textile mill 


'J'HE Alagappa Chettiar College of Technology 
was organized by the University of Madras 
in 1944-45 with the help of a munificent donation 
of Rs. 5 lakhs from Dr. Rm. Alagappa Chettiar, 
M.A., D.Litt., LLD., Barister-at-law. The Col¬ 
lege started functioning with a course in chemical 
engineering in June 1944. In June 1945 two more 
courses, one in textile technology and another in 
leather technology, were started. All the courses 
have been framed for the training of B.Sc. gradu¬ 
ates with Physics or Chemistry as main subject. 
The first year of the course is largely devoted 
to general engineering subjects like heat engines, 
electrical machinery, workshop practice and 
machine drawing, with introductory courses in the 
different special subjects. In the second year the 


students are required to specialize in textile 
technology, leather technology and chemical 
engineering, as the case may be. Dr. M. A. 
Govinda Rau, who joined the College as Reader 
in Chemical Engineering in June, 1944, was 
appointed Professor of Chemical Engineering and 
Director of the College in 1946. 

From 1945 to 1950 the teaching and practical 
training in textile subjects were conducted in the 
Government Textile Institute, Washermanpet, 
with Mr. D. M. Amalsad, Head of that institu¬ 
tion, as Professor of Textile Technology in the 
University. In 1948 two of their own graduates, 
Mr. S. Krishnamoorthy, B.Sc., B.Sc. (Tech.) and 
Mr. R. A. Quraishi, B.Sc,, B.Sc, (Tech.), were 
appointed as lecturers in the Textile Department. 


Textile Technology Department. 
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misT/ff, 


Professor of Textile 
Technology and Head 
of the Department. 

Prof. B. C Mohanly, M.Sc. (Leeds). 


for six months. Admission is open to graduates 
in science with physics as their Tnain subject. 
With a view to providing the students with a sound 
knowledge of fundamentals of textile technology 
and to preparing them to be able to take up re¬ 
search problems, the following sections are being 
equipped with modern machines and instruments: 
Spinning, weaving (preparation), and weaving; 
handloom; chemistry (dyeing, bleaching, finishing 
and printing) and testing (laboratory). 

Mill authorities sometimes feel that it is 
dilficult for them to find technically well-qualified 
people who would also do any mechanical jobs 
by themselves. To satisfy this requirement the 
course has been so adapted that, while preparing 
the students for solving higher technological pro¬ 
blems, they are also made to erect, overhaul and 
tune up the machines by themselves so that they 
will be of immediate help to the mill authorities. 
They are also given fair knowledge of statistical 
quality control methods. 



Dr. M. A. Govinda Rau, M. A., 
Ph.D. (Lond.), F. A. Sc., M. 1. I. 
Cheni. £. (Lond.), Director and 
Professor of Chemical Engineering. 


Facilities for Research 

Facilities for research are available and arc 
being made use of for submitting theses for the 
degrees of M.Sc., and Ph.D., in Textile Techno¬ 
logy.. The courses are conducted by qualified 
staff under Prof. B. C. Mohanty, M.Sc. (Leeds) 
who is now the Professor and Head of the Depart¬ 
ment. The present staff consists of one Professor, 
one Reader in Weaving, one Senior Lecturer in 
Spinning, one Lecturer in Textile Chemistry, one 
Artist Designer and three Instructors for spinning, 
weaving and testing. 

Thanks to the management of the Bucking¬ 
ham and Carnatic Mills. Madras, facilities arc 




made available for the students to have a fair 
knowledge of mill practices during their studies 
in this College. 

At present the number of students admitted 
every year is twelve, out of which four seats are 
reserved for candidates from Orissa. Assam, 
Travancore-Cochin State, Hyderabad, West 
Bengal and Madhya Pradesh. In case there are 
vacancies, students are also admitted from other 
provinces. 

The appreciation of the courses as conducted 
in this College by the industry is gradually in¬ 
creasing and the old students of this department 
have been well absorbed in the industry. With 
their basic degree in science supplemented by 
education in the engineering subjects and textile 
technology of a high standard they are considered 
to be very suitable for responsible jobs in mills 
and research laboratories. 
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P.S.G. and Sons’ Charity Industrial Institute 

Peelamedu, Coimbatore 







CTARTED first as an industrial school in 1926, 
the P.S.G. Industrial Institute grew up into a 
polytechnic in 1939 and was finally upgraded into 
a College of Technology in 1951. This pheno- 
menaT growth of the Institute was made possible 
by the industrial workshop attached to it which, 
compared to its humble start, is now an industrial 
giant. This is run by a charity tryst founded by 
Messrs. P.S.G. and Sons, a ptdlanthropic family 
of Peelamedu, Coimbatore. 


At the outset, the Institute ofl^ered training 
in objects like textile manufactures, mechanical 
engineering, electrical engineering, printing techno¬ 
logy, etc. It gained academic status with its re¬ 
cognition by the Technological Diploma Examina¬ 
tion Board, Government of Madras, in 1939 and 
offers diplomas in Textile Manufactures (L.T.M.), 
Mechanical Engineering (L.M.E.), Electrical 
Engineering (L.E.E.), and Printing Technology 
(L.P.T.). It got finally upgraded into a College 
of Tecimology and oflfers, in addition to the above 
diploma courses, degree courses in Civil Engineer¬ 
ing, Mechanical Engineering and Electrical 
Engineering branches leading to the B.E. degree 
of the Madras University. It will also seek 
afiSliation in Textile Degree Course leading to the 
award of the B.Sc. (Tech.) of the University. 


The Institute seeks to train personnel of the 
supervisory and managerial grade for the textile 
industry through its present diploma course in 
textile manufacture (L.T.M.). The development 
and the introduction of modem machinery and 
processes of manufacture in the textile industry of 
India will call for a ntimber of such personnel. 
The Institute admits students who have at least 
the minimum qualification of a secondary school 
leaving certificate. 


Syllabitt 

The syllabus for the course is broadbased 
and includes all branches of the textile industry 


(CONTRIBUTED) 


Practical training forms an important part of the 
scheme of the studies and is so combined with 
such theoretical instruction as would give the 
student a sound knowledge of up-to-date methods 
of production and management. The training 
wiU also make the student conversant with the 
operation and maintenance of all modem machi¬ 
nery used in the industry. 


The Diploma in Textile Manufacture (L.T.M.) 
is recognized by the Textile Association (India) 
for the award of its own diploma of A.T.A. (Ind.). 
Recognition by the Textile Institute, Manchester, 
is also expected. 


The Institute has also opened a research 
section for the benefit of its students. As men¬ 
tioned already phenomenal growth of the 
Institute was made possible by the gigantic 
industrial workshop attached to it, which is 
occupying a space of about 25 acres, with about 
a thousand workers. It is producing, on modem 
scientific basis, a number of items such as electric 
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motors, centrifugal pumps, oil milling machinery, 
machine tools and textile mill machinery. Its 
workshop is manufacturing electric baling presses 
of 50 tons and 120 tons capacity ; this is, perhaps, 
the only institution of its kind which manufactures 
this kind of electric baling presses for the textile 
mills in India. 


Apart from this, many other items such as 
yam bundling presses and reeling machines have 
been manufactured in this institution for the last 
twenty-five years and many of the textile mills in 
India, especially in the South, are equipped with 
these machines. Now the Institute has com¬ 
menced manufacturing complete spinning plant, 
i.e., machinery and equipment required for the 
complete process of textile manufacture (from raw 
cotton to yarn bale for sale). Their textile mill 
machinery is supplied with suitable electric drive 
equipment of their own manufacture. Besides 
the internal market, they have an export market 
also in neighbouring countries like Ceylon and 
Pakistan. 


The substantial growth of the P.S.G. Techni¬ 
cal and its allied educational institutions has been 
possible, it is believed, because the profit derived 
from the sale of the products is utilized for further 
development of the institution and is not shared by 
any individual as private property. Today, the 
founder-trustee, Dewan Bahadur P. S. G. Ranga- 
swami Naidu’s eldest son, Mr. G. R. Damodaran, 
B.Sc. Elec., B.Sc. Mech. (Durham), A.M.I.E.E, 
(Lond.), Member of Parliament, who had long 
training in technological subjects in the U.K., is 
the Principal of the College of Technology, and 
he works in close co-operation with his younger 
brother, Mr. G. R. Govindarajulu Naidu, the well- 
known textile magnate of Coimbatore and Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Coimbatore, who is the Managing Trustee and 
correspondent of the P.S.G. institutions. 
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Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay 




TN the development of modem India, especially 
^ on the social side, the Christian missionaries 
have played a remarkable part. The credit of 
giving a concrete shape to social service training 
in Bombay goes to the American Marathi Mission 
that started Neighbourhood House in Nagpada. 
It was doing splendid work by providing education 
and games to the young of the locality as well as 
to the adults, and looking after the health, both 
physical and spiritual, of the neighbourhood. 
There was a good man at the head of it. He was 
Dr. Clifford Manshardt. He worked hard, but it 
was work which could not be shouldered by only 
one person. He needed fellow-workers and he 
found none who had the requisite training. It 
was he who conceived the idea of establishing a 
school for the training of social workers in 
Bombay. It was beyond the means of his institu¬ 
tion to undertake this great task and in a happy 
moment he thought of approaching the Trustees 
of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust with whom he was 
associated as adviser. He made a forceful app^l 
to them, pointing out the enormous scope for social 
service and the crying need for a band of social 
workers who could make a living out of that work 
and also raise society to higher levels of life. The 
House of Tata, described by Dr. C. R. Reddy as a 
“nation-building House, long before that term 
became current,” saw in Dr. Manshardt’s appeal a 
splendid opportunity for doing something worth 
while. They readily agreed to assume the responsi¬ 
bility of starting an institution of the kind required, 
and in June 1936, the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate 
School of Social Work took its birth. It was 
housed in Neighbourhood House at Byculla—a 
location by no means adequate for its develop¬ 
ment yet providing a suitable environment for 
the students of the School who always looked to 
the activities of Neighbourhood House for oppor¬ 
tunities of service. 

Pioneering 

Till the Tata School came into being there 
was no such institution in the whole of India. 


For thirteen years it carried on its pioneering 
work. It was in 1949 that the University of 
Delhi had its School of Social Work, and in 1950 
the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda 
established the Faculty of Social Work. In 1952 
the Madras School of Social Work came into 
being. All of them have at their head old students 
of the Tata School. 

Aims 

What have been the aims of the Institute 7 
Briefly stated, they have been: 

“To provide a sound professional education 
including practical training in social work for 
those students who desire to work with either 
public or private social service agencies ; develop 
sound social thinkers and prepare competent 
leaders in as many fields of social service as possi¬ 
ble ; provide social workers with opportunities for 


advanced study and training; train students in the 
methodology of social research in order to enable 
them to undertake independent social investiga¬ 
tions and evaluate and interpret their findings; 
and integrate professional and cultural training 
with a sound philosophy of life.” 

In order to maintain a high standard from 
the beginning, only graduates have been admitted 
as trainees, though exceptions have been made in 
the case of a few who were not graduates but had 
done a certain amount of social work. The 
Diploma in Social Service Administration is 
awarded on the recommendation of the Faculty 
to those students who have successfully complet¬ 
ed (a) the two-year curriculum consisting of four 
terms; (6) the required amount of field work; and 
(c) a thesis project acceptable to the Faculty. As 
a result of the strenuous training, the School has 

{Continued on page 611) 
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Late Sheth Ramdeo Anandilai Podar 


Silk and Art Silk Mills’ 
Research Association 

Bombay 

By J. G. PARIKH, B.sc. (Hons.), a.t.i. (Mane.), Secretary of the Association 



Mr. Dhirajlal N. Shroff, J.P. 


I^ITH the end of World War II. the idea of 

foreign competition was disturbing the minds 
of Indian manufacturers and it was felt that some 
measure should be taken to improve the quality 
of silk and art silk fabrics manufactured in India 
and bring it in line with the products of foreign 
manufacturers. The industry was keenly alive to 
the need of promoting exports and as domestic 
demand for silk and art silk fabrics had also fallen, 
due to the loss of some of the big markets which 
had become part of Pakistan, exports were more 
than ever a matter of vital importance to this 
industry and, as such, the establishment of the 
Research Institute assumed special significance. 

The silk and art silk industry of the country 
had. however, no facilities to carry out research 
work, with the result that while other countries of 
the world were advancing rapidly in this branch 
of the textile industry, our country’s technical and 
research resources had remained meagre. The 
Silk and Art Silk Mills’ Association Ltd., which 
was established in 1939 and which sponsored this 
research association, had, at that time, rather 
small, though increasing, membership and, there¬ 
fore. even the idea of collecting a small sum for 
the establishment of a research laboratory was 
considered fantastic. The Association had, there¬ 
fore, to face the difficult task of collecting suffi¬ 
cient funds towards the establishment of a 


research association. In spite of this, under the 
enlightened and far-sighted leadership of the late 
Sheth Ramdeo A. Podar, Mr, D. N. Shroff and 
others, members of the Association willingly con¬ 
tributed large funds for the purpose. 

The 26th of May, 1948 will remain a meoio- 
rable day in the history of the Research Associa¬ 
tion since, on that day, the Silk and Art Silk Mills’ 
Association Ltd., decided to establish a research 
institute for the silk, rayon and allied industries 
with the help of the Government of India and to 
set aside a sum of Rs. 20 lakhs for the purpose. 
At that time the imports of rayon yarn were regu¬ 
lated and controlled and the Government of India 
issued blanket licences for the import of rayon 
yarn to the Association on behalf of its member- 
mills. The Association therefore decided to raise 
the necessary funds by either a levy upto a maxi¬ 
mum of 6i per cent, on the landed goods of rayon 
yarn imported or to be imported by the Associa¬ 
tion and distributed or to be distributed to its 
members or by contribution by each member, not 
exceeding Rs. 250 per loom, as the case might be. 

Subsequent to this decision, the Silk and Art 
Silk Mills’ Association took up the question with 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
and the Government of India readily approved 
the suggestion for establishing such a research 


institute in Bombay. In fact. Government had 
already taken the initiative for establishing 
national laboratories in various important centres 
and their fullest co-operation was extended to our 
adventure. 

Once it was decided in principle to establish 
a research institute in Bombay, the Silk and Art 
Silk Mills’ Association Ltd., held discussions With 
Dr. Shanti Swamp Bhatnagar, Director of Scienti¬ 
fic and Industrial Research, regarding its forma¬ 
tion. meinorandum and rules and regulations of 
the Association, capital and recurring expenses. 
Government contribution, etc., and Dr. Bhat- 
nagar’s enthusiastic support expedited the 
finalisation of these matters. Thanks to his 
broad vision, knowledge and resourcefulness, 
the Silk and Art Silk Mills’ Research Association 
took shape within a very short time. 

The Association Registered 

The Association was registered under the 
Registration of Societies Act, XXI of 1860, on 
12th January, 1950, with a managing council of 
21 members, with three representatives from the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research and 
with the late Shelh Ramdeo A. Podar as the Presi¬ 
dent and Mr. D. N. Shroff, J.P„ as the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Association. Soon after the registra¬ 
tion of the Association, the Government of India 
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Mr. Jayant Kumar G. Parikh 

announced that all contributions made to the 
Research Association would be treated as items of 
business expenditure and would, therefore, be 
allowed as full deductions from income, profits 
and gains. 

Efforts were now made to acquire suitable 
sites required for the construction of the Asso¬ 
ciation’s buildings, and they were suitably 
rewarded when the plot of land admeasuring 
14,126 square yards was acquired from the Bom¬ 
bay Housing Board at the foot of Worli Hill and 
another plot of land admeasuring 1,369 square 
yards from the F. E. Efcshaw Memorial (Donors’) 
Committee at the Backbay Reclamation. Imme¬ 
diately after the possession of the latter plot, the 
foundation-stone of the Association’s building was 
laid by Dr. S. S. Bhatnagar, Secretary to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. Ministry of Natural Resources 
and Scientific Research, on 30th August, 1952. 

At the foot of Worli Hill, they propose to 
construct the Research Institute’s building and the 
plans are receiving the finishing touches. 

The Association has so far collected a sum 
of about Rs. 43,75,000 and the Government of 
India is to contribute one-third of the contribu¬ 
tion made by the industry towards the capital 
expenditure and 50 per cent, of the annual recur¬ 
ring expenditure. 

Having made a small beginning with 165 
members in 1950, the Association has seen a 
phenomenal rise in its membership and today it 
covers a membership of 333 all over India. 

The birth of the Research Association is 
entirely due to the desire of the industry to 
enhance its reputation in local and foreign 


markets and is a solitary example of an infant 
industry, established only two decades ago, coming 
out with the funds for the establishment of such 
an imporant national institution. In fact, the 
establishment of the Research Association repre¬ 
sents the joint efforts of the various units of 


industry and is a notable example of voluntary 
co-operation for achieving common ends. The 
Indian manufacturers can therefore look forward 
to a period of better research facilities and indus¬ 
trial progress and prosperity when the Research 
Institute starts functioning. 
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Main Enuance. 



Dr. NILS GRALEN, F.T.7., is 
ofie of Europe* s leading textile scientists and 
is Director of Rjesearch at the Swedish Prof. 

Institute for Textile Research, Gothenburg, 

Sweden, which was started in 1944. Since 1948 he has 
been also Professor of Textile Chemistry at Chalmers 
University of Technology, Gothenburg. 


The Swedish Institute for Textile Research 

By Professor NILS GRALEN. m.sc., f.t.i. 


'THE Swedish textile industry has a high tech¬ 
nical standard. It is a rather big industry, 
of about the same size as the Swedish paper and 
pulp industry, which is more well known abroad. 
Most of the products of the textile industry stay 
in the country, and the consumption of textiles in 
Sweden is to the greatest part met by the Swedish 
textile industries. Most of the raw materials are 
imported, however. 

Textile research in Sweden is pursued partly 
by the separate industries, which have also form¬ 
ed a central institute for applied research, and 
partly by the Swedish Institute for Textile Re¬ 
search, which is supported by Government and 
industry. This Institute was built in 1945 in 
Gothenburg on the western coast of Sweden. The 
organization has about 25 employees, 10 of whom 
are graduate research workers. The Board con¬ 
tains representatives from science, industry and 
consumers. The research is mainly of a funda¬ 
mental nature, but in close connection with 
industry and applied textile research. The Direc¬ 
tor is a professor of textile chemistry at the 
Chalmers University of Technology in Gothen¬ 


burg, and several other members of the staff are 
also teachers at this University. The students at 
the University can make their thesis work at the 
Institute. This arrangement gives a good connec¬ 
tion between university and the Research Insti¬ 
tute and in the long run also between the Institute 
and the textile industry, which employs the gradu¬ 
ate students from the university. Also research 
scientists are recruited from the students. 

The research at the Institute has been con¬ 
cerned with fibre materials as polymeric sub¬ 
stances, and also with physical properties, mainly 
surface properties of fibres. Special apparatus 
has been constructed for the study of single fibre 
friction. ^ This research has proved important 
especially for studies of wool felting, and for 
spinning of staple fibres. It has also led to studies 
of surface structure, especially of wool. In these 
studies a thin, chemically resistant membrane, the 
epicuticle of wool, was discovered. It has a thick¬ 
ness of about 100 A and acts as a protecting layer 
on the outside of the wool fibre. It gives the 
explanation of the well-known All-worden’s re¬ 
action, and also several other surface phenomena 
of wool, e.g., the low wettability, the slow dye 


penetration, staining reactions, the low fibre 
friction. 

Another study was devoted to the acid sorp¬ 
tion of wool. It has been shown that the Donnan 
theory is not suitable for explaining the equili¬ 
brium between wool and acids, but the affinity 
must also be taken into account. Also the kine¬ 
tics of the sorption and desorption and its relation 
to the surface structure has been studied. 

Other investigations concern textile testing 
methods, e.g., the testing of water-repellency, of 
light-fastness of dyes, of shrinkage and creasing. 

Of physiological interest are studies regarding 
the transport of heat and moisture through fabrics, 
which have been made at the Institute. 

This short report cannot give full details of 
the results obtained or the programme according 
to which the Institute is working. The research 
is not concentrated on any special fibre, but 
covers various properties of different fibres. 
Although the Institute is rather small and has 
limited possibilities, it has become well known 
all over the world. It has also received many 
Indian visitors. 
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The Textile Institute 


(CONTRIBUTED) 


'J'HE Textile Institute has had close associations with Indian scientists and 

technologists since its foundation in 1910. Then, the foundation members 
included three Indian members. Today, there are some hundreds of members 
in India. Many are holders of the diplomas of Associateship and Fellowship. 

Indian members of the Institute are making a valuable contribution to¬ 
wards raising the level of technical education, knowledge and skill within the 
textile industries throughout the world. These members are proceeding towards 
the objectives written into the Charter granted to the Institute in 1925. 

Three clauses of that Charter are profoundly important. Those clauses say 
that the Institute exists in order to : 

(1) Advance the general interests of the Textile Industry more particularly 
in relation to the acquisition and application thereto of scientific 
knowledge. 

(2) Promote the profession and practice of Textile Technology, that is 
to say, the knowledge of the art of producing threads and fabrics of 
every description in combination with the knowledge of those natural 
sciences which relate to the physical, chemical or other fundamental 
properties of any of the substances used, or any of the processes 
employed, in such production. 

(3) Secure for the benefit of the trading communities interested in textiles 
and for the benefit of the general public a well defined and publicly 


recognised class of persons well qualified to be employed as experts 
in textile technology and to undertake the important duties of 
advising upon or controlling the consideration of textile problems 
or operations and to occupy posts of public or commercial impor¬ 
tance in connection therewith. 

The many ways in which over the past year the Textile Institute has been 
implementing these ideals are widely known in India. 

PROFESSIONAL DIPLOMAS 

By Charter, the Institute is empowered to award diplomas of professional 
standing. The initials A.T.I. and F.T.I., representing the degrees of Associateship 
and Fellowship, are recognized as the hallmark of the professionally qualified 
textile technologist. The standards represented by these diplomas are high and 
the Institute insists that candidates, to be successful, shall fulfil the regulations 
laid down. Fellows and Associates are to be found in responsible positions 
in most countries, in the mills, in the research laboratories, and in the 
universities and colleges of technology. 

Examinations in general textile technology in connection with the diploma 
of Associateship are held at various centres outside the British Isles. In India 
candidates sit for the examination in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Madura. 
The examinations ate held in May. 

In the British Isles, the Institute is responsible jointly with the Ministry 
of Education for the administration of the National Certificate in Textiles 
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scheme, and it acts in an advisory capacity through its representatives on many 
educational committees throughout the country, as the many Indian students 
who have worked in the technical colleges and the mills of Great Britain well 
know. The granting of scholarships, the holding of annual competitions to 
encourage student designers, and the publication of text-books are some 
of the other ways in which the activities of the Institute span the 
educational field. 


The Journal of the Textile Institute, published monthly, is internationally 
recognized in the field of textile science and technology and circulates in every 
country in the world that has a textile industry. In it is published much of the 
work carried out in the research associations and research laboratories in Great 
Britain and overseas, and by the Institute in the field of the unification of testing 
methods and the clarification of textile terms and definitions. From India, 
communications are received regularly from the Indian Central Jute Committee 
and the Indian Jute Mills Research Institute. It forms a vital channel for 
information about technological and scientific developments which are occurring 
in the major textile centres of the world. 


. ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

The annual conference of the Institute is always well attended by visitors 
from overseas. In 1953 at Wales, textile technologists travelled from India, 
Pakistan, the U.S.A. and Canada, Cuba, France, Sweden and Western 
Germany, Holland, Belgium and Switzerland. Others came from Nigeria and 
Yugoslavia. The principal guest was then Sir Joseph Kay, K.B.E., Managing 
Director of the Bombay and Manchester firm of W. H. Brady & Co., Ltd. 
It was when Sir Joseph Kay was Vice-President of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee that the Technological Research Laboratory was established at 
Matunga in 1923, and at that time the present President of the Institute, 
Dr. A. J. Turner, C.B.E., F.T.I., was its first Director of Research. After his 
return to Britain in 1930, Dr. Turner became Head of the Spinning Department 
of the British Cotton Industry Research Association ; in 1940 he became 
Director of Research of the Irish Linen Industry Research Aissociation. 

Many of the names that were prominent in the years that saw the foundation 
of the Institute are jvcHmnent today. Mr. Frank Nasmith was a member of the 
small group of people to whose vision and wide understanding the Textile 
Institute owes its existence. Mr. J. A. Nasmith, his son, who served in India 
during the war, is today Chairman of the Institute’s Council. A founder- 
member, doing post-graduate work in 1910 at the Manchester College of 
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Technology, was Sir Jwala Prasad Srivastava. Today, his son, Mr. Jai Krishan 
Srivastava, himself an ex-graduate of Manchester College of Technology, is a 
holder of the Institute’s Associatcship. 

“ THE INDIAN PANEL 

An internatidnal organization, the Institute has a membership of well over 
six thousand, circling the globe. In the British Isles, it has fifteen active and 
vigorous sections ; it has panels of overseas members in Australia, South 
Africa and the United States, as well as here in India, where the panel is com¬ 
posed of Dr. C. E. Salkeld, B.Sc., M.D., A.R.I.C., (I.C.I. (India) Ltd., 
Dyes Department, Bombay); Prof. D. F. Kapadia, F.T.I. (Formerly Head 
of Textile Manufactures Department, Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, 
Bombay) ; Dr. W. G. MacMillan, F.T.I. (Research Director, Indian Jute Mills 
Research Institute) ; Dr. R. S. H. Mhatre, F.T.I. (Reader in Dyeing and 
Printing, Department of Chemical Technology, Bombay University); Prof. 
G. M. Nabar, F.T.I. (Department of Chemical Technology, Bombay Univer¬ 
sity); Dr. C. Nanjundayya, F.T.I. (Technological Laboratory, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, Bombay), and Dr. F. Permanyer, F.T.I. (Indian Casa- 
blancas High Draft Company Ltd., Bombay). 

It is in India that the first overseas section of the Institute has been 
formed. The inaugural meeting of the Calcutta Section was held in November 
1952, at the Institute of Jute Technology. Members of the Section Committee 


include Dr. W. G. Macmillan, F.T.I. (Research Director, Indian Jute Mills 
Research Institute), as Chairman ; S. V. Bhende (I.J.M.R I.) as Honorary . 

Secretary ; Mr. B. C. Bhattacharya, F.T.I. (Principal, Bengal Textile Institute, j 

Serampore) ; Mr. J. M. Parsons (MacNeill and Barry Ltd., Calcutta) ; 

Mr. B. Sen (Hooghly Cotton Mills Co.), and Mr. J. F. Wareham (Jardine 
Henderson Ltd., Calcutta). 

The success of the Calcutta example has led to moves to form a further ; 

section of the Institute in India, to include Bombay and Ahmedabad. ' 

The professional body representing all branches of the textile industry, | 

the Institute’s scope ranges over all fibres : it has never served any one section | 

of the industry to a greater degree than others. j 

In all aspects of its work, the Textile Institute is keenly aware of its | 

responsibilities in the international sphere. It has been encouraging to see i 

the fresh and lively interest taken by the new generation in the new India in 
textile science and technology. Every postal delivery at the Institute head¬ 
quarters brings an ever-increasing number of letters from Indian students 
and Indian research workers. Every day, the links between the Textile Institute ^ 

and India become more firm and more strong. The inauguration of new 
sections of the Institute in India may well mean the opening of yet another 
chapter of the co-operation that began so far back as in 1910. 
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The British Cotton Industry Research Association 

The Shirley Institute and the British Cotton Industry 


By J. H. black 

Just over a hundred years ago one of the famous Bronte sisters, Charlotte, had a novel 
published with the title '^Shirley*. The central character, a girl, became the favourite fictional 
heroine of a certain William Greenwood, cotton spinner and Member of Parliament, He named 
his own daughter ’^Shirley** and, in 1920* when he acquired the Victorian Gothic mansion, known 
as The Towers, Didsbury, he sold it, at a price less than he had paid for it, to the newly formed 
British Cotton Industry Research Association, with the suggestion that it should be renamed 
The Shirley Institute. And so it was. 




The old Buildings forming part of the Shirley Institute, Manchester. 


TODAY it houses the Library and Information 

Department of the Association and in its 
grounds there are physical, chemical and sf^cial 
pi^<^ laboratories, workrooms containing 
spinning, doubling, twisting, winding, beaming, 
sizing, weaving, and finishing machinery, and 
workshops for the production of apparatus and 
prototype machinery. New physics laboratories 
and a new administrative building have only 
recently been occupied. 

This organization, with its facilities for both 
fundamental and technical research, exists to 
serve the British cotton industry. A rayon (and 
other synthetic materials) section was formed in 
1927, and a section to deal with the problems of 
the silk industry and to carry on the work of the 
British Silk Research Association was added in 
1935. The controlling body of the Association 
is a Council on which are representatives, both 
employer and employee, of the cotton, rayon, and 
silk industries. It has two committees, the 
Organization Committee, dealing with executive 
matters, and the Research Committee, on which 
are industrial, imiversity, and Government re¬ 
presentatives, dealing with policy in relation to 
the detailed research programmes. These are 
determined by scientific and technical sub-com¬ 
mittees corresponding to the different sections of 
the work and the industries served: Physics and 
Testing, Spinning, Sizing and Manufacturing, 
Technical Economy, Chemistry, Finishing, Rayon 
and Silk. The Director of Research is ^airman 
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he Sub-Committees, the members of which 
appointed for their special knowledge, and 
they meet every six months to consider the pro¬ 
gress of research. 

Most of the Shirley Institute’s work is done 
to general research programmes and the results 
are communicated simultaneously to all members. 
A considerable amount of the work is funda¬ 
mental, taking the form of studies of materials 
and processes, and is published openly to get the 
benefit of criticism of other workers. Thus, 
Shirley Institute Memoirs are reprinted in journals 
of learned societies, in particular in the Journal 
of the Textile Institute, The Institute Library 
houses the largest collection in the world of books 
on cotton, rayon and silk, and has, in addition, 
a lai^e scientific collection. More than 300 
technical and scientific periodicals are taken re¬ 
gularly from all parts of the world, and a fort¬ 
nightly Summary of Current Literature is pro¬ 
duced ; this is reprinted in the Abstracts section 
of the Journal of the Textile Institute, 

The main link between the Institute and the 
industries it serves is provided by a Liaison 
Department, staffed by men with mill experience 
who keep in touch with managers and technical 
men in member-firms. The liaison oflBcers visit 
mills and works to discuss the results obtained 
in the Institute laboratories and to follow up 
advice given in reports and publications. Other 
links with industry are provided by lectures and 
exhibitions (exhibitions relating to spinning and 
weaving developments have recently been staged 
in different centres of the Lancashire cotton in¬ 
dustry) ; also by various services to members. 
Thus, all members are entitled to discuss their own 
special difficulties with the research staff and to 
submit their ovm problems for solution. These 
are investigated free of charge and reported on 
confidentially to the member who may submit as 
many problems as he wishes. Apparatus for 
special testing methods developed at the Institute 
used to be made in the Institute’s Instrument 
Workshop and supplied to members at cost price. 
Other accessories, instruments, machinery parts, 
and machines, developed at the Institute were 
made externally. Now, a company has been set 
up, Shirley Developments Limited, to develop 
and exploit the Institute’s research results. It is 
controlling the commercial production and supply 
of the instruments, accessories, and machines 
developed at the Institute. 



Dr. F. C. Toy 


The present Director of Research is 
Dr. F. C. Toy, C.B.E., F.Inst.P., F.T.I. Born 
in 1892 at Helston, Cornwall, he was educat¬ 
ed at Launceston College and London Uni¬ 
versity (B.Sc. 1914; M.Sc. 1920; D.Sc. 1922; 
Fellow of University College 1935). During 
the 1914-18 war he was a lieutenant in the 
Royal Engineers and from 1919 to 1929 he 
was chief physicist to the British Photo¬ 
graphic Research Association. In 1930 he 
was appointed Deputy Director of the British 
Cotton Industry Research Association and 
he succeeded the late Sir Robert H. Pickard, 
D.Sc., F.R.S., as Director in 1943. Dr. Toy 
was awarded the C.B.E. in 1947, was Presi¬ 
dent of the Institute of Physics 1948-50, and 
is a Past President of the Manchester Statisti¬ 
cal Society. He is also a Past Chairman of 
the Committee of Directors of Research 
Associations organized by the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, which 
sponsored and supports the research associ¬ 
ations in the United Kingdom. 


The Shirley Institute’s work has enabled it to 
formulate methods for the scientific control of 
processing at all stages; to develop machinery, 
new processing methods and new materials; and 
to make important contributions to the scientific 
literature on the structure, chemical and physical 
properties of cellulose, starch and dyestuffs, on 
textile materials generally, and on chemical and 
physical testing methods. Examples that might be 
quoted are the correlation of fibre properties with 
spinning value and the testing of the annual cot¬ 
ton crops and new experimental cottons from all 
over the world; opening and cleaning machinery 
designed on the basis of aerodynamical studies 
(the “Shirley” Opener) and the “Shirley” 
Analyser, a testing machine; the “ Shirley ” High 
Speed Cage for the removal of fine dust; the 
“ Shirley ” drawframe Adaptor Trumpets; the 
“ Shirley ” High Draft Spinning System ; the 
“ Shirley ” Automatic Doffer ; the “ Shirley ” 
Electrical Hygrometer, and the Automatic Mois¬ 
ture Controller, for controlling the amount of 
moisture in running warps and cloths; the 
“ Shirley ” Moisture Meter ; the “ Shirley ” 
Accelerated Drying Device; the “Shirley” Electri¬ 
cal Static Eliminator; the “Shirley” Radio-active 
Static Eliminator, particularly useful for the pre¬ 
vention of fog marking ; the “ Shirley ” Weft 
Unwinding Tension Meter; the Ferranti Shirley 
Viscometer; fluidity testing and the control of 
bleaching; reagents for the removal of oil and 
rust stains ; the mildew antiseptic, Shirlan ; the 
wetting agent for use in mercerizing. Shirlacrol; 
Shirley oil X for silk soaking; Shirley Anti-static 
oil; Shirlastain for fibre identification ; cloth geo¬ 
metry and the design of close cotton cloths rang¬ 
ing from all-cotton hosepipe and water-holding 
canvas to fine garment weight (“Ventile”) 
fabrics. 

The Shirley Institute exists primarily for its 
members, the constituent firms of the cotton, 
rayon and silk industries in the United Kingdom, 
but much of its work has wider significance. This 
is particularly so to the extent that its work 
affects the quality of exported British textiles. 
Many of these goods make their way to world 
markets via the Manchester Ship Canal, which, 
appropriately enough, was bom in what is now 
the Library of the Shirley Institute, when, on 27th 
June, 1882 a few prominent citizens of Manchester 
met and decided to construct the canal. 
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During a recent session the student enrol* 
ments were as follows :— 


Full-time courses 

709 

Part-time day courses .. 

.. 2,455 

Evening courses 

2,702 

Post advanced courses .. 

388 


Royal Technical College, Salford 

(SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED) 

For over half a century a large number of Indian students have passed out 
from the College and on their return to their homeland have held important positions 
in administration and in industry. Engineers and textile technologists trained at the 
College have helped to contribute to the growth and development of industry in India, 
Especially is this the case in connection with the textile industry, in which former 
students of the College now hold many important positions in the different textile 
mills and factories. 


^HE Royal Technical College, Salford, England, 

was officially opened in 1896 by Their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York, who 
afterwards became Their Majesties King George 
V and Queen Mary. It is about two miles from the 
centre of Manchester, in Peel Park, Salford, and is 
administered by a Governing Body representative 
of the Salford City Council, Lancashire County 
Council, the University of Manchester, and includes 
representatives of industry. Close co-operation 
between industry and the College is secured through 
Advisory Committees for Applied Science, Build¬ 
ing, Engineering and Textiles, the members of which 
represent industry, both employers and employees, 
professional and research institutions. 

The College now functions as a regional 
college of higher technological education in serving 
industry over a large area of industrial Lancashire 
around Salford and Manchester. Overseas students 
are admitted and come to the College from many 
parts of the world (from thirty-three different 
countries during the last three years). 


The main departments of the College are the 
School of Art, the Department of Building and 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Domestic Studies, 
Electrical Engineering, Mathematics, Mechanical 
Engineering, Physics and Textiles. There are in 
addition facilities for training in Bakery and for 
the study of Modern Languages and General 
Subjects. 

The College provides long-established London 
University Degree Courses in Engineering, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics and Biology ; 
Associateship, Higher and Ordinary Diploma and 
Certificate Courses in Engineering, Building, 
Chemistry and Physics ; Associateship, Diploma 
and Higher and Ordinary National Certificate 
Courses in Textiles ; and City and Guilds of 
London Institute Courses in a large number of 
craft subjects including Cotton Spinning and Cot¬ 
ton Manufacture (weaving). In addition, there are 
many new courses developed in the post-war 
period. 


Total of individual students . . 6,254 


Of the 2,455 part-time day students, 1,380 
attended also in the evening. 

Separate prospectuses of the work of the 
departments are issued and may be obtained, free 
of charge, on application. 

The senior departments provide courses or¬ 
ganized in three main ways, namely, full-time day, 
part-time day, and evening courses. Many of these 
are recognized by, and/or lead to the examinations 
of, important professional institutions such as the 
institution of Mechanical Engineers, the Institu¬ 
tion of Electrical Engineers, the Institution of 
Structural Engineers, the Royal Institute of 
Chemistry and the Textile Institute. 

The College is fully recognized by the Univer¬ 
sity of London in respect of its external degrees in 
engineering and science, and it is also recognized 
as an examination centre for the oral, written, and 
certain of the practical examinations of the 
university. 

The major advanced courses have recently 
been recognised by the Ministry of Education for 
increased grants for advanced technology. The 
building of very large extensions was expected 
to begin in April 1954. 

Equipment 

The Textile Department is equipped with a 
complete range of machines for the spinning of 
carded and combed cotton yarns, warp and weft 
preparation machinery, and power looms of various 
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I. Modern automatic looms and looms designed 
Tor the weaving of rayon are included in the equip¬ 
ment. There is also a textile testing laboratory 
containing standard types of apparatus and 
machines for general textile testing. 

The department caters for three main groups 
of students : (a) full-time day, (b) part-time day, 
and (c) part-time evening students, the part-time 
courses being designed to meet the requirements 
of students already employed in the local textile 
industry. Overseas students are admitted to the 
full-time day Textile Associateship Course (dura¬ 
tion three years), which covers spinning, weaving 
and allied subjects. This course leads to the Associa¬ 
teship of theCollege(A.R.T.C.S.). The students, in 
addition, normally proceed by external examina¬ 
tion to the Full Technological Certificate of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute in Cotton 
Spinning or Cotton Manufacture (Weaving) and 
to the General Textile Technology examination of 
the Textile Institute. 

The conditions of entry to the full-time 
textile course require that a student should have 





had a suitable education up to the age of seventeen 
years and possess the General Certificate of Educa¬ 
tion, preferably in English, Mathematics and two 
science subjects, or possess an equivalent qualifica¬ 
tion. The course commences in September of each 
year and since accommodation is limited applica¬ 
tion for admission should be made at least six 
months in advance. The College is not residential, 
but has a system of approved registered lodgings. 

Since the College was opened to students in 
1896 the volume and quality of the work of all 
departments* grew steadily until 1939. Since that 
date its growth has been phenomenal. Besides the 
large volume of Degree, Associateship, Higher 
Diploma and Higher National Certificate Courses^ 
research work by staff and post-graduate students 
has been developed and is being provided for by 
new laboratories and valuable equipment. The re¬ 
search work in the College is now being supported 
by financial grants from the Department of Scien¬ 
tific and Industrial Research and by substantial 
grants and gifts and loans of equipment and 
materials from industrial firms. Post-advanced 


courses are arranged under the auspices of the 
Manchester and District Advisory Council. 

This development of work has given rise to 
problems of staffing and accommodation. The 
full-time staff has been more than doubled since 
1939 and the College has enlisted the help of many 
visiting specialists. Accommodation problems have 
been eased, but not solved, by buying and adapting 
or by renting various premises. Recognition of the 
need for increased accommodation has now led 
the Ministry of Education to approve permanent 
extensions in the form of a large new building, 
estimated to cost about £950,000 (excluding fur¬ 
niture and equipment). This will be built in three 
stages, and the building of the first instalment, 
costing about £310,000, will begin in 1954. 

The new building will^ be situated in Peel 
Park, facing the present College, and when com¬ 
pleted the two College buildings, together with 
the City Art Gallery and Library, which already 
occupy an adjoining site, will form one of the 
most complete and imposing educational centres 
in the country. 


Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay 

{Concluded from page 601) 


sent out welfare oflScers, factory inspectors, per¬ 
sonnel officers, medical social workers, psychiatric 
social workers, etc. 

In the year 1943 the School changed its name 
to the Tata Institute of Social Sciences in order to 
widen the scope of its work without giving up the 
basic idea of training social workers. It had 
already created a new profession of social workers 
in India. 

Social Work 

The direction in which many of the students 
choose to specialize and seek employment may 
be broadly termed “Industrial Relations.” In this 
field they have found useful and well-paid service 
as labour and personnel officers in industrial esta¬ 


blishments. Fortunately, industry in general has 
grown into awareness of the importance of human 
relations and every progressive concern makes 
provision for a welfare department of some kind. 
Now that some of the State Governments have 
made the employment of welfare officers compul¬ 
sory in all industrial concerns, the demand for 
such service is bound to increase still further, and 
it will be the privilege of the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences to serve the needs of industry 
more extensively. 

A New House 

The inevitable growth of the Institute out¬ 
grew the accommodation in Nagpada Neighbour¬ 
hood House and the Institute had to be shifted to 


Andheri as a temporary measure, while steps were 
taken to have new buildings constructed on a 
spacious plan at Chembur in the suburbs. 

While in the beginning the Trustees of the 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust bore the full cost of the 
Institute, its increasing demands made it neces¬ 
sary to approach other sources for financial 
support, and Dr. Kumarappa. the then Director 
of the Institute, succeeded in securing grants, 
recurring and non-recurring, from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and the Governments of Bombay 
and Hyderabad, while the Government of Bihar 
has helped with an annual grant and the Mysore 
Government gave a donation of Rs. 10,000 in 1950. 
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Bolton Technical College 

By a. J. JENKINSON, m.a.. Principal 


“y4 pleasing feature to the College authority has been the continuance of 
the studies of several Indian students on their return home, resulting in their 
gaining the award of the Associate ship of the Textile Institute!' 


THE Bolton Technical College, oflSicially opened 
**■ by the Minister of Education on 4th April 
1952, had its origin in the Mechanics Institute 
established in the town as far back as 1825. Other 
significant stages in its development were the 
establishment of the Mawdsley Street Institute in 
1868 and the opening of Bridgeman Place 
Technical School, mainly as a school for textile 
studies, in 1895. 

The building of the new college in Man¬ 
chester Road began in 1937, the main building 
being, completed in 1941. Throughout the war 
, period, the College was used extensively by Gov¬ 
ernment Departments in furtherance of the war 
effort, the equipment and furnishing having to 
be deferred until the College authorities were 
free to develop the building for its intended use. 

The College site covers an area of over two 
and a half acres and the main block is five storeys 
in height. . The building includes a large assembly 
hall.'seating over 800 people, lecture halls, library, 
refectory and gymnasium, in addition to extensive 
laboratory and classroom accommodation. 


Seven departments—Textile, Mechnical Engi¬ 
neering, Building, Commerce, Science, Electrical 
Engineering and General Education—have been 
established, the aim of the College being to teach 
the fundamental principles of the professions, 
trades and occupations of the district and the 
application of these principles to modem indus¬ 
trial and business practice. The support given to 
the work of the College is reflected in the enrol¬ 
ment of students, which in the current year, has 
exceeded 5,600. 

The pre-eminence of Bolton in the fine 
spinning and weaving section of the textile indus¬ 
try is manifested in the extensive provision made, 
in the Textile Department, for the study of all 
sections of the industry. 

The main textile shed occupies a central 
position on the lower ground floor and its princi¬ 
pal dimensions are 200 feet by 85 feet. It is of 
modem design, without pillars, and has a double 
boarded floor, with secret nailing and with pro¬ 
vision for the suppression of vibration and noise 
transmission. The room is sectionised by special 
partitions, mainly of glass, and an interesting 


feature is the provision of separate air-condition¬ 
ing plants with modem controls, to maintain each 
section at predetermined and independent values 
of temperature and relative humidity. 

Modem Machinery 

Modern machinery for the spinning of a 
wide range of counts in various fibres and for 
weaving a wide diversity of fabrics has been 
installed in addition to the retention of machines 
in wide use in the industry in this area, all 
machines being provided with liberal space. The 
individual motor driving system is adopted, the 
electric power supply being arranged under the 
floor. 

Included in the full range of spinning machi¬ 
nery are to be found a bale breaker, hopj^r 
feeder and porcupine cylinder (complete with 
electrical control), Crighton opener, double 
opener; finisher scutcher, carding engines with 
metallic, ordinary and self-stripping wire; sliver 
lap, ribbon lap and combing machines; drawing 
frames, slubbing, intermediate and roving frames, 
high draft speed frame ; fine and coarse mules; 
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. "^and weft ring frames; waste cards, mule, 
rij^ frame and chapon frame. 

There is also a wide range of winding and 
doubling machinery including cone winders, 
roto-coner, high speed drum winders, upright 
spindle winders, dry and wet doublers and 
a double twist doubler, gassing frames, reels, pre¬ 
paring and polishing machines and automatic 
pirn winders. 


WeaTing Sectiim 

The weaving section comprises modem auto¬ 
matic looms illustrating current British. American, 
Swiss and French practice, Jacquard and dobby 
looms in addition to plain looms and handlooms. 

A further distinctive feature of the depart¬ 
ment is the provision of a knitting room, equipped 
with the latest machines, including circular inter¬ 
lock, seamless hose, ribbed hose, ribbed vests, 
stocidnette fabric. A full range of linking 
machines and making up machines is also 
provided. 

A well-equipped textile laboratory, with its 
own air-conditioning plant and with double win¬ 
dows and doors, is also provided, in addition to 
a mechanics and science laboratory equipped for 
the teaching of the fundamental sciences and 
their applications to textiles. A special design 
room for the analysis of fabrics and weaving 
design is also a feature of the department. 

The Textile Department is well staffed with 
suitably qualified personnel and amongst these, 
well known to old Indian students, are Mr. H. 
Bromiley, F.T.I. (Head of Department 1927-51), 
Mr. T. A. Gledhill. A.T.I. and Mr. W. H. Carter, 
A.T.L 


Types of Courses 

The department provides many ty^s of 
courses in textile subjects, the full-time Efiploma 
Course being of international repute. Some 
twenty-eight Indian students have taken this 
course since its re-establishment in the post-war 
era, these having come over from the textile cen¬ 
tres of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Baroda, Calcutta, 
Howrah, Coimbatore and Madras. On the com¬ 
pletion of &eir studies here many of these 




students have joined students of pre-war days in 
responsible^ positions in the Indian textile indus¬ 
try. A pleasing feature to the College authority 
has been the continuance of the studies of several 
students on their return home, resulting in their 
gaining the award of the Associateship of the 
Textile Institute. 


It is the intention of the Governors to extend 
the Diploma Course in the near future to a full¬ 
time course of three years’ duration, attaining a 
standard at least equal to that required for the 
new Part I examination for A.T.I. 


In addition to the Diploma Course, the 
department offers a wide range of part-tinie day 
and evening and part-time evening courses in tex¬ 
tiles. Courses leading to the award of National 
Certificates in Spinning and Weaving at the end 
of the third year and Higher National Certificates 
and/or Full Technological Certificates of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute at the end of the 
fifth year. 

The College has taken the leading position 
in the award of National and Higher National 


The Cardroom of the Textile Department. 
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Certificates in Textiles for several years and its 
students have gained a full share of the medals 
awarded by the City and Guilds of London Insti¬ 
tute for textile subjects. Courses in preparation 
for the Associateship of the Textile Institute exa¬ 
minations are well supported and the number of 
students passing the examinations has been 
consistently good. 



Special classes such as the managers’ and 
overlookers’, work study, waste spinning and 
loom overlooking are well established and in 
addition, classes having a practical bias are pro¬ 
vided in almost all sections of the industry and 
have always been popular and well supported. 


The Students’ Association, which has recently 
been formed from the Departmental Associations, 
is now active and taking a full part in the College 
social and sporting activities, and is building up 
an interest in music and drama. 


The following Indian students have attended 
the full-time Diploma Course from its re-establish¬ 
ment in 1946:— 

Session 1946-47 and 1947-48.—Basu, N. K. (Calcutta); 
Munshi, N. H. (Baroda); Goswami, N. (Asansol, Bcngan; 
Press F J. (Bombay); Gidvani, D. A. (Ahmedabad); 
Sapre, S. V. (Ahmedabad) and Guruswamy Ramaswamy 
(Udumalpet, Coimbatore). 

Session 1947-48 1948-49.—Devraj, V. (Coiml^torc); 
Mahajan, O. K. (Ahmedabad) and Shah, C. M. 
(Ahmedabad). 

Session 1948-49 and 1949-50.—Cordeiro, A. (Bombay). 


Session 1949-50 and mO-Sl .-Chnkk^pny, C 
(Cochin State); Gosw^i, A. K. (Bengal); Madao, F. 
(Bombay) and Mookerjee, D. C. (Bengal). 


T. 

R. 


Session 1950-51 and 1951-52.-Bhatt^ha^a, R. 
(Calcutta); Chakravorty, J. L. Wwt BenpJ), 

Datta Roy. P. K. (Calcutta) ; Nathan, R. R. (Coimbatore) 
and Sadarangani, D. H. (Bombay). 


Session 1951-52 and 1952 - 53 .—Dastavcjwal^ M. I. 
(Ahmedabad): De Mcnezes, W. (Bombay), Jagasia, M. H. 
(Bombay), Sivasubramaniam Naidu K. (Udumalpet, 
Coimbatore); Patel, B. S. (Ahmedabad) andMuk«ii,A. 


Session 1953-54.—Das, P. R. (Calcutta); Rangpathan, 
S. R. (Coimbatore) and Vcnkatachalam Natarajan 
(Coimbatore). 






HUDDERSFIELD 



Department of Textile Industries 




TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


By E. SGOTT, M.sc., ph.D., a.r.i.g.. Principal 



jpOUNDED in 1841, this College in ten years 
had a student membership of five hundred. 
The Mechaj;iics* Institution, as it was then called, 
doubled its numbers again in the next decade and 
offered classes in a wide range of subjects. Chemis¬ 
try and dyeing were among the technical subjects 
taught in the early days, followed shortly after¬ 
wards by classes in weaving and cloth design. 

The first building on the present site was 
opened in 1884 and several additions and new 
buildings have been added since that date to meet 
the developments of technical education. At the 
present time(1953) a total of nearly 7,000 individual 
students attend the College—comprising approxi¬ 
mately 500 full-time students, over 2,000 part-time 
day students and over 4,000 evening students. 

The major industries of Huddersfield are tex- 
. tiles, chemicals and engineering. There are firms 
>in these industries well known throughout the 
world. It is natural that the Technical College 
should have the closest relationship with local 
industry and the departments in these subjects 
are large and well equipped. 


The Department of Textile Industries and the 
Department of Chemistry, Colour Chemistry and 
Dyeing will be of most interest to readers. Students 
from all over the world come to attend the three- 
year full-time College Diploma Courses in 
Textiles and in Dyeing. 

While the courses are broadly based and 
include something of the technology of all fibres, 
the College specializes in the manufacture of 


woollen yarn, and the design, weaving, dyeing and 
finishing of woollen and worsted cloths for which 
Huddersfield is famous. 

From time to time Indians have joined this 
College for studying the technology of wool. 
With the development of the woollen and worsted 
industry in India we have had several students 
in recent years, particularly from the Bombay area. 


Department of 
Chemistry, Colour 
Chemistry and 
Dyeing 
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The University of Leeds 

By the vice-chancellor 

Leeds warmly welcomes students who come from overseas for they have a very special 
contribution to make to the life of the University. A university, as the Greeks said of their cities, 
is not the building but the men and the women ; it is a community of people who, though they have 
in common a devotion to the intellectual life, are of very diverse kinds and belong or will belong 
to very varied professions, and the more diverse the members, the fuller and richer will be the life 
of the whole community. / am glad that our students from overseas, and I am referring parti¬ 
cularly now to those who come to us from India, who bring with them something of their coun¬ 
try* s thought, outlook and culture, are ready, as they are, to enter into the student activities 
outside their studies, to accept responsibility in the Students Union, to share in the University*s 
athletic life, and in every way to become full and active members of the University. I am glad too 
that they are studying in many different departments: rather more than half of the fifty or so 
Indian students whom we have with us each session are taking courses in technology, but there are 
others in the Schools of Medicine and Dentistry, and others studying Arts, Law, Economics, Social 
Studies and Education, We welcome these students for what they give to the common life of 
our University, and we hope that they find themselves on their return to their own country well 
equipped for the responsible po,sitions which they are called on to fill. 


nrHE city of Leeds with its population of more 
^ than half a million people lies at the centre 
of a densely populated, highly industrialized 
part of Great Britain. In 1874 there was founded 
in this heart of industrial activity the Yorkshire 
College of Science, out of which, with the original 
Leeds School of Medicine, has arisen the great 
University which this year will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the granting of its charter. 

The purpose of this College was, in the terms 
of its constitution, “to supply instruction in those 
sciences which are applicable to the manufactures, 
engineering, mining and agriculture of the County 
of York; also in such arts and languages as are 
cognate to the foregoing purpose.” I think that 
the idea of its founders was twofold—^that it 
should be the home of learning and front-line 
research in the sciences and applied sciences in 
our part of the country, play an influential part 
in the industrial, administrative and educational 
life of the neighbourhood, and, inasmuch as it was 


composed of a gathering of learned and inquiring 
men. that it should revivify and fortify everything 
which was courageously progressive and creative 
in Yorkshire ; and secondly that it should provide 
higher education of a kind particularly suitable 
for the young persons whose homes were in the 
North, many of whom would give their life-time 
services in or near Northern industry or com¬ 
merce. Broadly along these two lines has run the 
pattern of development of the College, and after¬ 
wards of the University, 

The growth of the early College in Leeds was 
very rapid—as indeed was the growth of the 
similar academic foundations which were appear¬ 
ing in a number of other provincial industrial 
centres in the country. In 1878 the College be¬ 
came the Yorkshire College, offering courses in 
arts as well as in science, and in 1884 the Leeds 
School of Medicine was incorporated. In 1287 
the Yorkshire College was admitted to the Victoria 
University which then comprised three colleges— 


in Manchester. Liverpool and Leeds. Early in 
the new century the three broke away from one 
another, and Leeds received its Royal Charter in 
1904; but I think we always feel that we have a 
rather special link with our fellow Northern 
universities of Manchester and Liverpool. 

A glance at the University’s calendar, at the 
number and variety of the faculties and depan- 
ments. shows clearly that the University has been 
and is fulfilling the first idea which its founders 
had for it. We have faculties of Arts. Economics 
and Commerce and Law; Science and Techno¬ 
logy ; and Medicine. In each of these contribu¬ 
tions are being made to original research, members 
of departments visit schools, adult classes, and 
other groups in the neighbourhood to talk about 
their subjects, science and applied science depart¬ 
ments are in close contact with local industrial 
firms, and in general the University has become a 
living part, and I think a well-loved part, of the 
surrounding industrial and rural community. In 
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looking for the fulfilment of the second idea of 
our founders, we naturally and rightly turn first 
to our achievements in the field of applied science ; 
for it is through the departments of applied science 
especially that we have so close a link with York¬ 
shire industry, and in these departments—as well 
as in the departments of pure science, and to a 
lesser degree perhaps in the arts departments— 
young men and women are made ready to fill the 
posts which are awaiting the well-trained graduate 
in the business world. 

The Faculty of Technology 
The Faculty of Technology includes within 
itself departments of mining, fuel and metallurgy. 


The PARKINSON Building of the Univertity of Leeds. 

leather industries, civil, mechanical and electrical 
engineering, colour chemistry and dyeing, textile 
industries, and agriculture. All these departments 
have a tradition of very close co-operation and 
friendship with the industries to which they are 
related, and the support which they receive from 
these industries is testimony to the esteem in 
which they are held. Their students represent 
about a quarter of the total student body of the 
University. Industry does also, of course, absorb 
a number of men and women who have followed 
their studies at the University in the pure sciences 
—^mathematicians, physicists, chemists and biolo¬ 
gists. While many of these pure scientists will be 


wanted for the universities, .for the researen 
institutions, and for the schools, many of them 
will go into industry, whether to work for the 
rest of their lives directly as physicists, chemists 
or biologists in the research laboratories of in¬ 
dustrial firms, or later to become engaged in 
industrial positions which will open up a wider 
influence and application for their scientific judg¬ 
ment and skill. Also there is always room in 
commerce and industry for the well-educated man 
of suitable character and temperament, even if 
he has not devoted his attention at school and 
university to technical or ‘ useful ’ subjects. 
Especially in the complicated industrial, social 
and political world of the twentieth century is 
there a need for the man who has trained him - 
self to handle general ideas, and to apply them 
in new fields with imagination and a sense of 
relevance. It is, however, above all the well- 
trained graduate in the applied sciences who is 
wanted in industry. 

Only in the last few years has it begun to be 
appreciated outside and inside the universities of 
Great Britain what wide opportunities are open 
to the young man or woman of ability who fol¬ 
lows a university course in one of the applied 
sciences. Of course not all of those who show 
high ability in their university studies in the 
applied sciences will have the qualities of character 
and personality required to make good industria¬ 
lists or good business men, but a high proportion 
of them will; and if the universities can in the 
future come nearer to playing a full part in feed¬ 
ing well-trained men and women of high ability 
into industry and commerce—a part as full as 
that which they have traditionally played in the 
service of public life and of the professions—a 
great and most timely step forward will have been 
achieved. Fox there is universal agreement that 
in this coming age greater and perhaps even more 
spectacular achievements than ever are going to 
flow from the application of science, not only to 
the activities of industry and commerce, but to 
a very wide part of the whole field of human 
life and endeavour. It is in such a future that 
we of the University of Leeds, very much aware 
of our traditions and our achievements in the pure 















look forward to playing a 


Main Attraction for Stodents from Overseas 

It is for its applied science that this Univer¬ 
sity holds its special attraction for students from 
other co^tries. Overseas, as in this country, 
opportunities for the highly trained university 
graduate in industry and commerce are very wide 
and those who are able to come over to spend 
two or three years in one of the leading techno¬ 
logical departments of the British universities, 
where there are facilities for more advanced work 
than may be available at home, go back well 
equipped to hold key industrial posts in their own 
country. 

In this year of its jubilee the University is 
looking forward with hope and confidence to the 
future. We have plans for further developments, 
especially for new buildings. At present we 
are greatly restricted, particularly in the techno¬ 
logical departments, for lack of accommodation 
for both teaching and research. We are. how¬ 
ever. encouraged by having been able in the last 
few months, largely through the generosity of 
Messrs. Courtaulds Ltd,, and the support of the 
University Grants Committee, to begin erecting a 
new Rayon and Synthetic Fibres Technology 
Building which will be a notable addition to the 
Textile Industries Department—^perhaps the most 
distinctive feature of our University, set as it is in 
the centre of the wool textile industry. Soon too 
we hope to begin work on a building which will 
give greatly improved accommodation for the 
Department of Fuel Technology ; this will be a 
big step forward in the development of our work 
in this most important field of technology. Another 
great need is for more residential accommodation 
tor students, which we feel to be of primary 
importance if they are to benefit to the greatest 
possible extent from their years at the University. 

With a student body of over 3.000 and a 
teaching staff of some 550. we have moved far 
from the earliest days of the Yorkshire College, 
when there was one student and three professors 
to teach him ! We now look forward to a further 
span of years as rich in development as was our 
first half-century. 



Part of the Museum 
Department of Textile 
Industries 


Part of the Worsted 
Combing and Spinning 
section. 

Photos: Ths Yorkshirt Pott 
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Other Technical Colleges in 


Belfast College of Technology 

{affiliated to The Queen's University of Belfast) 

^HE College has spinning, weaving, bleaching, 

dyeing and finishing equipment for dealing 
with flax, hemp and rayon staple fibre, and for 
thread and twine manufacture. There is testing 
equipment for fibres, yarns and fabrics. 

Courses 

Degree Courses: B.Sc. (full-time, three years; 
intermediate and Final Part I courses may be taken 
by attendance at evening classes, by students enga¬ 
ged concurrently in approved day-time employment 
in textiles; the full course then takes five years) 
in textile industries; in bleaching and dyeing. 

M.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees are also awarded. 

Diploma Course (full-time, three years) in 
weaving, for students on Art Teacher’s Certificate 
course. 

Also A.T.I. Course and C.G.L.I. Certificate 
Courses (part-time day and/or evening) in flax 
spinning, linen weaving, wholesale textile distri¬ 
bution. 

Blackburn Municipal Technical College 

'J'HE Textile Department has fully equipped 

sections for spinning cotton, rayon staple fibre 
and mixture yarns; weaving most types of fabrics 
on automatic and non-automatic tappet, dobby 
and Jacquard looms; and testing raw materials, 
yarns and fabrics. Textile science, dyeing and 
hosiery laboratories are planned; new buildings to 
accommodate them are in course of erection. 

Courses 

College Diploma Courses (full-time, two 
years) in cotton spinning, cotton weaving. 

A.T.I. Courses (full-time, part-time day, or 
evening). 

National Certificate Courses (part-time day, 
or evening) in cotton spinning, cotton manu¬ 
facture—weaving. 


C.G.L.I. Full Technological Certificate Cour¬ 
ses (part-time day, or evening) in cotton spinning, 
cotton manufacture—weaving. 

Bradford Technical College 

^HE Textile Department has sections for spin¬ 
ning, cloth manufacture, and textile design and 
colour, with fully equipped scouring, spinning and 
weaving departments. For dyeing and finishing 
there is a modern dyebouse, finishing shed, dye 
laboratories, and testing and research laboratories 
for all types of fibres, particularly wool and rayon. 

Courses 

College Diploma Courses (full-time, three 
years) in preparing, combing and spinning; cloth 
manufacture, textile design and colour, dyeing. 

A.T.I. National Certificate Courses (evening) 
in raw materials, woolcombing, worsted spinning, 
cloth manufacture, weaving and tuning, textile 
design, applied chemistry (dyeing). 

National Certificate Course (part-time day 
apprentice) in wool merchanting, woolcombing, 
worsted spinning, cloth manufacture. 

C.G.L.I. Full Technological Certificate Cour¬ 
ses (part-time day and/or evening) in woollen and 
worsted subjects and in dyeing. 

Other Courses (part-time day and/or evening) 
in woolcombing, spinning, warp-dressing and 
twisting, weaving (for apprentice overlookers). 

Burnley Municipal College 

'THE Textile Department is equipped with 

spinning, preparation, weaving and dyeing 
machinery, handling particularly cotton and rayon 
materials. A testing section deals with the chemical 
and physical examination of raw materials, yarns 
and fibres. There are also sections for the study 
of mechanics, workshop mechanisms and textile 
design. 


England 

Courses 

A.T.I. Course (full-time, two years) and 
A.T.I. Course (part time day and/or evening). 

National Certificate Courses (part-time day 
and/or evening) in cotton spinning and/or weaving; 
C.G.L.I. Full Technological Certificate Courses 
(full-time day, part-time day and/or evening) in 
cotton spinning, cotton weaving, laundry techno¬ 
logy, dyeing of textiles, silk and rayon weaving, 
rayon yarn production. 

Other Courses: Part-time day in textile testing; 
evening in loom overlooking (three years); tape¬ 
sizing (two years); textile machinists (two years); 
textile retailing (one year); cloth inspection (one 
year); textile design (two years). 

Glasgow Royal Technical College 

{affiliated to the University of Glasgow) 

^HE Departments of Textiles and Chemistry are 
fully equipped for the teaching of textile 
technology in all fibres; spinning, preparation 
weaving, knitting and dyeing laboratories are 
available for practical work. 

Coursos 

College Associateship Course (full-time, four 
years); A.R.T.C. in textile technology. 

College Certificate Course (full-time, two 
years) in textile manufacture. A full-time post- 
Certificate year course is provided. 

A.T.I. Courses (full-time; part-time day and/or 
evening). 

Other Courses: Part-time day classes in 
design, machine knitting, yarn manufacture, 
textile testing, bleaching, dyeing and finishing; 
evening classes in weaving, machine knitting, 
textile distribution, materials and fibre spinning, 
dyeing. 
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Leicester CoUege of Technology 
and Commerce 

LL-TIME courses are designed and ^uip- 
ment is provided to give general traimng in 
textile technology, with particular applications to 
the knitting industry and to dyeing. Natural and 
synthetic fibres are dealt with. 

Courses in printed and woven textile design 
are offered by Leicester College of Art. 

Courses 

College Diploma Course (full-time, three 
years) in textiles. 

A.T.L Course (part-time day and evening, 
three years). Success on the College Diploma 
Course in textiles entitles a candidate who can 
satisfy the Institute’s preliminary educational 
requirements to exemption from the Textile 
Institute’s Part I Examination. 

College Certificate Course (full-time, 30 weeks, 
September to May). 

C.G.L.I. Full Technological Certificate Cour¬ 
ses in hosiery and knitted goods, in dyeing. 

Other Courses: Smallware weaving (part-time 
day and evening, three years); worsted spinning 
(part-time day and evening, two years); pattern 
cutting and making-up (part-time day); dyeing 
and finishing of knitted goods (evening, two years) 
and craft courses in knitting machinery (evening). 

Manchester College of Technology 

{Faculty of Technology^ University of Manchester) 

T^HE College has General Textile Technology, 

Textile Engineering and Textile Chemistry 
sections. 

Its equipment consists of, full-scale plant for 
instruction and research in the spinning of cotton 
and man-made fibres, weaving, textile designing, 
textile en^neering, textile testing, bleaching, dyeing 
and printing of fabrics and yarns. 

Courses 

Degree Courses: B.Sc. Tech, (full-time, three 
years) in textile industries, in textile chemistry; 

B.Sc. Tech, with Honours (full-time, three years) 
in general textile technology, in textile engineering, 
in textile chemistry. 



A.T.I. Students who secure the degree of 

B.Sc. Tech, in textile industries, of B.Sc. Tech. 
(Hons.) in general textile technology, or the Uni¬ 
versity Certificate in Technology (textile industries), 
and who can satisfy the Institute's preliminary 
educational requirements, may claim exemption 
from the whole of the Textile Institute’s Part I 
Examination; those who secure the degree of 
B.Sc. Tech. (Hons.) in textile engineering may 
claim exemption from sections 1, 2 and 3 of the 
Part I Examination. 

College Associateship Courses (part-time, 
three years—three evenings per week). 

A.M.C.T. in spinning, textile manufacture, 
textile converting, bleaching, dyeing and printing. 

National Certificate Courses (evening) in 
spinning, textile manufacture (weaving, textile 
converting, bleaching, dyeing and printing). 

Oldham Municipal Technical College 

^HE Textile Department has cotton spinning 

machinery and a weaving section with 12 
power looms including automatic looms. The 
testing laboratory is equipped with the most 
modern instruments. 

Courses 

A.T.I. Course (evening), for advanced students 
preparing for Textile Institute Examinations. 

National Certificate Courses (part-time day 
and/or evening) in cotton spinning and/or weaving. 

U.L.C.I. General Certificate Courses (part- 
time day and/or evening) in cotton spinning and 
cotton manufacture—weaving. 

Other Courses: Preliminary (part-time day 
and evening), for persons not qualified to take a 
senior National Certificate course; Machinery 
Makers’ Representatives (one-day per week), 
for adiilts employed with textile machinery 
makers in trades allied to cotton spinning; 
Cotton Spinning (two evenings per week—three 
years). Adult Practical Classes (one evening per 
week): blowroom and cards, drawframes and 
speedframes, cotton yarn doubling, ring frames 
and doubling, winding and beaming, Asa Lees 
mule, Platts mule and loom overlookers’ course. 


Rochdale Municipal Technical CoUege 

T'HE Textile Department has sections for cotton, 

rayon staple and condenser yarn manufacture; 
for cotton and rayon weaving and for textile 
testing. 

Courses 

C.G.L.I. Certificate Courses (part-time day 
and/or evening) in cotton spinning, cotton manu¬ 
facture—^weaving. 

Other Courses: Condenser spinning. Classes 
in cotton spinning, winding and doubling for 
loom overlookers. 

Scottish Woollen Technical College, 
Galashiels 

^HE College is a monotechnic devoted entirely 

to the study of textile technology and specia¬ 
lizing in the processes of woollen manufacture. 

Equipment consists of a full range of woollen 
processing machinery, science and testing labo¬ 
ratories. The College operates its own woollen 
mill which is in continuous operation, and where 
students receive practical instruction. 

A research section is largely concerned with 
yarn manufacture. 

Courses 

College Diploma Courses (full-time, three- 
four years) (a) in wool manufacture—yarn manu¬ 
facture, weaving machineiy and processes, design, 
cloth finishing; (h) in dyeing and textile chemistry. 

C.G.L.I. Full Technological Certificate Cour¬ 
ses (full-time, two-three years) in (u) woollen 
yarn manufacture; (h) woollen and worsted 
weaving. Division I, designing; (c) woollen and 
worsted weavingj Division I, weaving and tuning; 
{d) woollen and worsted weaving, Division I, 
finishing; (e) dyeing of cellulosic and allied fibres; 
if) dyeing of protein and allied fibres; (g) general 
dyeing. 

Other Courses: Short term courses of a prac¬ 
tical nature may be arranged in the College or its 
mill* ____ 

* The particulars regarding these ten institutions have 
been culled from “ Education for Careers in Textiles ” 
compiled by the Textile Institute, 10 Blackfriars Street, 
Manchester 3. 
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The Philadelphia Textile 
Institute, U.S.A. 

(CONTRIBUTED) 



*At the present time there are more young men from India enrolled at the Institute 
than all the other textile colleges in America combined. These young men are regarded 
as excellent ambassadors for developing friendliness and understanding between India 
and the USA. The industriousness, courtesy, and high character of the students from 
India is frequently mentioned in this country. 


A view of the main building showing 
part of the Philadelphia Textile Insti¬ 
tute campus with students studying 
in the foreground. 



The Hesslein Library, dedicated in 
1949, houses one of the finest collec¬ 
tions of textile books and periodi¬ 
cals in the United States. An exten¬ 
sive collection of fashion sample 
books, dating back to 1778, is also 
available to students. 


'J'HE Philadelphia Textile Institute was estab¬ 
lished by a group of textile manufacturers in 
1883, as the first textile school in the United States 
of America. In 1949 the Institute moved to its 
present quarters in beautiful Germantown, a resi¬ 
dential section of the city where its new buildings, 
excellent equipment, and famous educational pro¬ 
gramme have served to attract visitors and students 
from all over the world. Today the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute is the only educational institution, 
private or public, devoted exclusively to textile 
education in the U.S.A. 

The educational programme at the Phila¬ 
delphia Textile Institute is based upon putting edu¬ 
cation to work. Students at the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute convert theory and book learning into 
understanding and skills in the fully equipped tex 
tile laboratories at the Institute. Yam manu¬ 
facturing, using all fibres, natural and man made 
is studied in the cotton, wool and worsted systen. 
laboratories. Design, with its component colouTf 
is a central factor in the educational programme 
of the Institute. Students create fabrics and see 
them through to finished cloth. 

Upon satisfactory completion of the four-year 
courses, graduates are awarded the degree of B.S. 
in Textile Engineering or B.S. in Chemistry and 
Dyeing. Consideration is being given to expanding 
the number of courses in merchandising and 
general business for less technical but more ad¬ 
ministrative preparation. 
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^ Important academic subjects are studied along 
ith the technical courses with the aim of creating 
not merely technically trained men, but educated 
men who have the advantage of specific under¬ 
standings and skills not usually achieved by the 
college graduate. 

This year the institute has a total of 73 students 
registered in the following numbers from these 
countries :— 


Afghanistan, 1 ; Argentina, 2 ; Australia, 2; Bolivia, 
2 ; Brazil, 3 ; Burma, 1 ; Canada, 6 ; China, 1; Colom¬ 
bia, 6 ; Dominican Republic, 1 ; Ecuador, 1; England, 
1 ; France, 2 ; Guatemala, 2 ; Greece, 4; Haiti, I; 
Honduras, 2 ; India, 14 ; Israel, 3 ; Lebanon, 1; Mexico, 
4 ; Switzerland, 1 ; Turkey, 3; Uruguay, 2 and Venezuela 
7. 


According to the records, probably the first 
student to come from India was Ja3Tam Damodar 
Kotecha (1934-36), graduating in the three-year 
course in chemistry and dyeing. 


Among other early students from India 
were :— 

Raj Bhugra Dev, Bombay, (1948); Adyapadi Bhat, 
Bombay (1949) ; Navinchandra J. Gajjar, Bombay (1949); 
S, C. Hansoti, Surat (1949) ; H. Islam, Calcutta (1949); 
S. C. Jain, Bombay (1949) and D. M. Jalnaivala, 
Bombay (1949). 

At the present time they arc 

R. Balasubramanian, Coimbatore; Manhar M. 
Bhagat, Bombay ; D, Chandrasekaran, Coimbatore; 
J. Gajjar, Bharat, Ahmedabad; Surendra Goyal, Mir I. 
Khan, Dehra Dun, Hyderabad (Deccan); V. Narayana- 
samy, Coimbatore ; Thakorbhai Patel, Bombay; K. Raja- 
gopal, Coimbatore; Mahendra M. Shah, Bombay ; M. 
Sivramprasad, Madurai; Man M. Thapar, Calcutta; G. N. 
Varadarajan, Coimbatore and Sidney Venitsky, Coimbatore. 

One of the recent graduates, Navin Gajjar, 
from Bombay, is now working in the research 
department of E. I. DuPont de Nemours in Wil¬ 
mington, Delaware. The work he is doing brings 
him back frequently to the laboratories of the 
Institute, and Mr. Gajjar’s friendly personality 
and intelligence make him a credit to himself, 
his native country and the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute. 


Three types of spinning frames arc 
shown. In the foreground is cap spin¬ 
ning ; in right rear is ring spinning 
under the Bradford System; and left 
centre is the long draft American 
spinning frame. All of these are 
producing worsted system yarns. All 
fibres are producing worsted system 
yams. All fibres, synthetic and 
natural, go through these operations. 


Practical experience in setting up 
different types of textile machines is 
a valuable part of the course. In this 
picture, students, under the watchful 
eye of a skilled teacher, are assem¬ 
bling a new intermediate high-speed 
roving machine in the cotton system 
laboratory. 
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The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, U.S.A 



JDEGINNING as a school of industrial design in 

1872, textile education at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has developed through 
several transitions to its present status of a Divi¬ 
sion within the Mechanical Engineering Depajrt- 
ment. From 1903 on, the work involved engi¬ 
neering layouts and machine design. Some textile 
testing was done and when the new buildings in 
Cambridge were built in 1916, a textile testing 
laboratory and a cotton machinery laboratory 
were included. 

With the development of instrumentation and 
techniques, the emphasis was shifted toward re¬ 
search and by 1928, graduate courses were offered 
leading to the S.M. degree in Textile Technology. 
By 1935 the cotton laboratory was discontinued 
and the space was devoted to textile research faci¬ 
lities including textile microscopy, in which the 
staff had been conducting pioneering investigations, 
particularly in polarized light techniques and in 
the quantitative aspects of microanalysis. This 
group now constitutes the Charles T. Main Textile 
Research Laboratory. ^ 

To further work in the application of elec¬ 
tronics to textile research, the Samuel Slater 
Memorial Textile Research Laboratory was added 
in 1944, and the educational programme was 
broadened to lead to the award of the Sc.D. degree 
in Fibrous High Polymers. Since 1922 the instruc¬ 
tion and research have been directed by Professor 
E. R. Schwarz, who heads the Textile Division. 

Throughout the last several decades, a num¬ 
ber of students have come to the Textile Division 
from India and have done graduate work in tex¬ 
tile research. Mr. K. C. Biswas, now with the 
Pravati Mills in Calcutta, was for several years a 
member of the textile laboratory staff. 

Since excellent training in textile manufac¬ 
turing is provided by a number of educational 


institutions in the United States, the emphasis at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
been rather in the field of science and research in 
an attempt, at graduate level, to integrate into 
textile technology the continuing discoveries in 
general science through pure research. Currently 
the programme includes applications of modem 
statistical methods such as variance analysis, 
quality control techniques, experiment planning 
and analysis and the applied mechanics of textile 
stractures. This latter phase involves fibre, yam 
and fabric geometry, stress transmission, visco¬ 
elastic properties, sound velocity techniques and, 
in general, the relationship of the chemical archi¬ 
tecture of fibres to the end-use behaviour of the 
yam or fabric. 


A co-operative programme of teaching and 
research and of exchange of library facilities with 


the Lowell Technological Institute is in operation. 


Active day-to-day contacts arc had with the 
other divisions of the Mechanical Engineering 
Department—such as materials, thermo-dynamics, 
fluid mechanics, applied mechanics, metals pro¬ 
cessing and machine design. Close co-operation 
is also maintained with the other M.I.T. groups in 
such phases of science as biochemistry, biophysics, 
chemical engineering, plastics, instrumentation, 
high-polymer chemistry, physical chemistry, busi¬ 
ness and engineering administration, acoustics, 
and electronics. The combination of active student 
and staff research with the teaching programme 
keeps both alive and progressive, and over the 
years has provided the textile industry with trained 
personnel capable increasingly of providing the 
textile manufacturer with intelligently interpreted 
research results. 


The great colonnade and massive dome of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology at Cambridge, 39, Massachusetts, are impressive as the 
dominant architectural feature of the main building. 
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The Indian cotton mill industry does not function in isolation. It influences and is influenced by 
its counterparts in other countries, so that for an understanding in proper perspective of 
the Indian industry and trade, knowledge of the textile industry and trade in foreign 

countries is imperative. 


Interesting accounts of the textile industry in some sixteen foreign countries are brought 
together, perhaps for the first time in this country, in the following section. Attrac¬ 
tively illustrated, they are authoritative and comprehensive. The material has 
been kindly supplied by the official representatives of the countries 
concerned and our sincere thanks are due to them. 


The illustrations of mill buildings and their interiors should be 
a revelation to several millowners regarding the latest 
trends abroad and an eye-opener regarding the possi¬ 
bilities in this country itself. 



The United Nations Flag 


Although some of the countries in this section are not members 
of the United Nations Organization, it is hoped that in the 
net* t future all of them will be units of this vast international 
body, thereby ensuring world PEACE, 
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Mr. H. Wrigley 


A.n authority on Austrlian trade relations with Eastern 
cosmtries—having spent many years of service at various posts — 
Mr. Wrigley is particularly interested in the textile 

and allied industries. 

In sending us this article^ Mr. Wrigley writes :—“ Thank 
you for giving me this opportunity of providing a brief outline 
of the textile industry in Australia. Although it has made 
rapid progress in the last decade or so it can still be described 
as a very young enterprise^ particularly when its achieve-' 
ments are compared with those reached in the ^eat textile 

countries like India. 

“ In this regard I would like to congratulate the Indian 
textile industry for its outstanding record of progress over 
its first hundred years, and hope that its second century 

will be equally successful.^* 





AUSTRALIA 


By H. WRIGLEY 


Australian Government Trade Commissioner^ Bombay 


EXPANSION of the textile industry in Australia has been most marked in 
the post-war years. It is not only the well established woollen and cot¬ 
ton textile industries which have advanced. There has also been considerable 
expansion in the use of synthetic fibres with British firms investing up to 
£A20,000,000 in various enterprises. 


In the woollen industry the number of establishments has more than 
doubled, from 90 factories in 1938-39 to 181 in 1951-52. Factories engaged 
in cotton spinning and weaving have almost trebled, from 33 in 1938-39 to 
94 in 1951-52. 


Woollen Industry 

Australia’s woollen and worsted industry originated in the home 
spinning and weaving activities of the early settlers. By 1850 a number of 
woollen mills had been established and from these there grew an industry^ 
which today has the capacity to supply the whole of the needs of the country. 

Of the many processes involved in the production of woollen and 
worsted cloths, some of the mills in Australia carry "out all in one 
establishment. Many others, however, carry out one or more of the pro¬ 
cesses or buy or sell the partly manufactured product. 

In the worsted side of the industry, it is necessary to comb scoured wool 
into a top prior to spinning and there are a number of mills which manufac¬ 
ture tops only for sale to spinners. In turn many mills are spinners only, 
spinning yarn in a large range of counts and colours for the various require¬ 
ments of weavers and knitters. 

A weaver, if he does not produce his own yam, buys to his particular 
requirements and generally goes on to produce the finished cloth which may 
embody dyeing, scouring, mending and finishing. 

Among both the spinners and weavers are those who specialize in 
woollens and worsteds, and again it is found that many tend to specialize 
in one or more groups, such as the particular production of fancy or plain 
cloths, women’s dress materials, and so on. 
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The industry is capable of supplying practically the whole of the 
demand of the Australian public and normally the quantity of woollen goods 
imported is small. However, after the last war there was a scarcity of civilian 
^oods and a buying demand. Imports, therefore, increased greatly, reaching 
a peak in 1951, which was followed by the imposition of general import 
restrictions early in 1952. 

The following tables, based on statistics issued by the Australian Statis¬ 
tician, compare over the years the production and import of woollen cloths. 



Year 

1938-39 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 


Australian Production of Woven Wool Piecegoods 
(In million square yards; blankets in millions) 


Worsted cloth 

Woollen 

flannel 

Other cloth 

Blankets 

18.8 

4.5 

8.3 

1.1 

23.3 

6.0 

13.7 

3.7 

25.3 

5.6 

14.5 

3.5 

17.3 

4.9 

18.8 

1.4 

19.7 

4.5 

16.3 

1.4 

19.8 

3.5 

13.2 

1.8 

20.2 

4.3 

14.8 

2.0 

16,5 

2.9 

8.6 

1.3 


Australian Imports of Wool Piecegoods 
(In million square yards) 


Worsted cloth 


Woollen cloth 
(inc, flannel) 


Total 


Year 

1938-39 . 0.3 

1947- 48 0.1 

1948- 49 0.7 

1949- 50 0.9 

1950- 51 1.1 

1951- 52 0.7 


1.1 

1.4 

2.2 

2.3 

6.9 

7.6 

8.4 

9.3 

3.9 

5.0 

2.6 

3.3 


Other 
material 
chiefly wool 

0.2 

0.2 

0.8 

1.5 

1.1 


The industry has become a major consumer of Australian wool. Aus¬ 
tralian users process between 400,000 and 500,000 bales annually and, 
although part of this is used by other wool users, a large proportion is directly 
required by the wooUen and worsted industry in Australia. 

There is little prospect, at present, of Australia developing a substan¬ 
tial export market for the woollen industry. Most countries have tariffs on 
wool goods imports and these combined with Australia s relatively high 
labour cost make it difficult to develop an export market. The best prospects 
at present are for goods with a relatively low labour cost in their total price, 
such as blankets. 


The industry is now passing through a period of stabilization follow¬ 
ing some years of exceptional expansion, a high level of demand, and a 
comparative absence of competition. These adjustments are essential to the 
long-range efficiency and stability of the industry. 


The well-known firm of John Vicars & Co. Pty, Ltd., 
has a spinning mill working at top pressure. 




Cotton Industry 

In 1923-24 the cotton industry comprised seven/ factoriesyemploying 
371 persons, including three establishments in Queensland enjdged in the 
ginning of cotton seed grown in that State. Between the years 1926 and 1932 
some assistance was given the industry by the provision of ^ 
the production of cotton yam, but this was then replaced y p 
customs duties. 


Bv 1933-34 there were twenty-four factories engaged in cotton spin 
ning and weaving employing 2.000 persons. Eight of the factories were m 
New South Wales and sixteen in Victoria. By 1938-39 the number had 
increased to thirteen in New South Wales and twenty m Victoria employing 
1,715 and 1,873 persons respectively. 

During the war and in the immediate post-war years growth was rapid 
and factories were established in Queensland and South 

there was a total of ninety-four spinning and weaving establishments m tl^e 
four States, and the total number of employees had grown 8.840 Th« 
does not include the two factories engaged m the gmnmg of cotton m 

Queensland. 
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Victoria has the largest number of factories at foriy^ix with New 
South Wales with forty-three. There are three in South Austi^ia and two 
in Queensland. New South Wales, however, employs the largest\ymber of 
persons—4*122 as compared with Victoria’s 3,281. 

The total amount paid in wages and salaries in 1951-52, excluding 
amounts drawn by working proprietors, was £A5,297,000, the ratio to the 
value of production being 57.13 per cent., which compared with 50.38 per cent, 
in 1938-39 and 59.36 per cent, in 1950-51. 


Value of output totalled £A30,629,000 and value of production 
£A9,272,000. The materials used (including containers, packing, tools re¬ 
placed, etc.) were valued at £A20,803,000. 


Plant modernisation has been a feature of post-war development. The 
extent to which this has been accomplished is strikingly shown by the increase 
in the value of output per person engaged from £A665 in 1938-39 to £A2,69l 
in 1950-51, and £ A3,465 in 1951-52. The value of production per person 
engaged for those years was £A273, £A816 and £A1,049 respectively. 

Production during 1951-52 declined considerably owing to the increased 
volume of imports prior to the imposition of import controls in March 1952. 


Sl 

3.595^0W-^ 


For instance, raw cotton used in the mills in 1950-51 amounted to 40,: 
lbs., but in 1951-52 the total was only 37,816,000 lbs. The total quantity 
used in the year ended June 1953 is not yet available but the total cotton 
yarn amounted to 27,320,000 lbs., compared with a total of 34,461,000 lbs. 
in the year ended June 1952. It was distributed as follows (the figures for 
1951-52 being shown in brackets): Weaving 16,798,000 lbs. (21,674,000 lbs.); 
condenser 2,589.000 lbs. (2,148,000 lbs.); knitting 4,516,000 lbs. (4,754,000 
lbs.); tyre cord 1,941,000 lbs. (4,110,000 lbs.); cordage 1,162,000 lbs. 
(1,418,000 lbs.); other 314.000 lbs. (357.000 lbs.). 


Raw cotton to the value of £A10,565,000 was imported during 1951-52, 
and cotton yarn to the value of £A6,496,000, of which £A794.000 worth was 
mercerized. Imports of cotton piecegoods were valued at £A66,146,000, 
which compares with £A41,171,000 in 1950-51 and £A27,097,000 in 1949-50. 
The principal items were as follows: Dyed or coloured woven £A18,390,000; 
printed £A10,531,000; white, bleached £A10,355,000; grey, unbleached 
£A5,033,000; drills, dungarees and jeans £A3,907,000; canvas and duck 
£A3,318,000. 

Although there are about 94 establishments in Australia engaged 
primarily in the processing and fabricating of cotton, the spinning and weav- 



Finishecl cloth is examined and packed at 
the ActW mills of Messrs. Australian 
Cotton Textile Industries Ltd.., the largest 
mill of its kind in Australia. 
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by a small number of large firms, 
operating numerous establishments. About 90 per cent, of the cotton spin¬ 
ning capacity is operated by five large companies, and about 80 per cent, of 
the total cotton weaving capacity is operated by four of these companies. 
All of the large companies are fully integrated, processing through all stages 
from raw cotton to dyed and finished piecegoods, and in some instances also 
to the made-up article. A considerable proportion of the cotton knitting 
capacity is also contained in these large spinning and weaving mills. 

The following table provides an outline of principal machine equipment 
in cotton textile mills (excluding knitting) in Australia, and shows expansion 
over recent years compared with 1938-39. 




Carding 

Combing 

Spindles 

Twisters 

Warpers 

Looms 

Year 








1938-39 .. 


455 

20 

91,148 

61 

59 

1,251 

1945-46 .. 


891 

21 

191,047 

177 

111 

2,61 \ 

1946-47 .. 


872 

33 

195,641 

214 

130 

2,993 

1947-48 .. 


876 

32 

195,014 

204 

111 

3,049 

1948-49 .. 


920 

34 

201,315 

240 

133 

3,312 

1949-50 .. 


.. 1,021 

35 

215,223 

213 

119 

3,390 

1950-51 .. 


1,100 

15 

lil.m 

233 

80 

3,543 



of cotton yams and cloth is dominated 


In the production of woven cotton cloth manufacturers have concen¬ 
trated on the medium to heavy weight cloths. Production of the woven cotton 
cloths of various types in the years 1948-49, 1949-50, 1950-51 and 1951-52 
was: — 

(In thousand square yards) 


Production 

... 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

Towelling 


138 

308 

312 

1,094* 

Canvas and duck 


7,142 

7,269t 

9,359t 

ll,200t 

Drills, jeans, etc. 


5,172 

6,320 

j 7,100 

8,700 

Cotton tweeds .. 


1,756 

2,518 

2,447 

2,100 

Denims. 


90 

91 

389 

357 

Other cotton piecegoods 


9,940 

11,554 

11,845 

11,200 

Total 


24,245 

28,060 

31,452 

34,651 

Tx>wel8 .. 

(000 doz.) 

389 

497 

518 

501 

* Including baby 

napkins. 

t Includes some flax canvas. 



The industry’s capacity is sufficient to supply all of Australia’s normal 
requirements of Turkish-type towels and towelling, canvas and duck, drills 
and cotton tweeds. Capacity for production of cotton sheeting and pillow 
cloth is sufficient to meet approximately 20 per cent, of Australian 
requirements. 

Imports are still Australia’s principal source of supply of cotton piece- 
goods. The following table sets out imports of cotton piecegoods of various 
types for the last three years. 

(In million £A) 


Imports 

1948-49 1949-50 

1950-51 

Towels and towelling (crash, huckaback, tea 
towelling, dowlas, forfars, glass cloth, etc.). 

1. 3 

0.5 

0.7 

Towels and towelling, other. 

1. 2 

1.7 

0.7 

Calico for bag making . 

1. 9 

(In million square yards) 
5.0 

11.6 

Drills, dungarees and jeans. 

1. 5 

3.9 

5.6 

Flannelette . 

23. 0 

19.8 

16.0 

Tapestries . 

.03 

0.1 

0.1 

Cotton piecegoods, containing wool or syn¬ 
thetic fibres. 

1. 8 

2.4 

6.1 

Canvas and duck . 

5. 9 

6.0 

8.9 

Waterproofed cotton cloth 

1. 0 

0.9 

1.9 

Other grey, unbleached . 

32. 1 

27.0 

47.1 

White, bleached . 

51. 8 

30.8 

38.2 

Printed .. 

40. 5 

40.1 

37.1 

Dyed or coloured woven 

54. 5 

59.3 

76.6 


Imports in 1951-52 were about the same as in 1950-51. The United 
Kingdom supplies the major part of these imports, other important sources 
being India (particularly for unbleached cloths), Japan, Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
the Netherlands, and France. 

Exports of cotton piecegoods from Australia in 1948-49 totalled 
2,200,000 square yards and towels valued at £A6,723; in 1949-50, 1,600,(X)0 
square yards and towels valued at £A10,507; and in 1950-51, 1,800,0(X) 
square yards and towels valued at £A28,701. 































BELGIUM 

By courtesy of Mons. EMILE LOTZ, Consul-General for Belgium, Bombay 



^HE Belgian cotton industry comprising spinning, weaving and twine mills, 
blanket and carpet factories, and factories producing velvet fabrics 
and furnishing material, is by far the most important branch of the 
Belgian textile industry. 


It results from the economic census for 1937 that the cotton textile industry 
employed about 32 per cent, of the total of 165,000 workers engaged in the 
Belgian textile industry. Inquiries made after the liberation showed that no 
change in this percentage had been registered. 

Cotton fabrics were known in Flanders right from the fourteenth century. 
The first Belgian power-operated cotton spinning mill came into being in 1799, 
However, it was only towards the middle of the eighteenth century that the 
cotton industry was developed in the country by the erection of factories which 
specialized in the printing of cotton fabrics, drawing their inspiration from print¬ 
ed cloths imported from India. The cotton carpet industry is more recent in 
its origin, dating from the period between 1920-25. 

In 1880, the Belgian cotton spinning industry had already reached the 
figure of 600,000 spindles ; in 1914, 1,500,000 and at the present time 
1,900,000 spindles, having an annual production capacity of more than 
100,000 tons of yarn. 

Whilst the total of the spinning mills is rather small, numbering only fifty- 
four, which are mainly engaged in fine count spinning, there are about 900 mills 
engaged in weaving. They possess approximately 55,000 looms, of which 
40,000 are set aside for the production of cotton fabrics of all types including 
carpets. The manufacturers of carpets number about sixty-five, with an annual 
production figure of from 10,000 to 12,000 tons, whereas the fifteen 
manufacturers of blankets in Belgium produce about 10,000 tons of 
blankets and dusters annually. 


About thirty of these undertakings constitute amalgamated firms repre¬ 
senting about 12,000 looms. The production of yarn by the largest of these far 
exceeds the requirements of their own weaving mills, and a considerable portion 
of their production of yarn is consequently intended for sale on the local or the 
foreign markets. 

If the number of concerns which combine weaving and spinning is limited 
on the whole, nevertheless there exist many weaving mills which are equipped 
with a finishing or twisting section. To put it fully, it must be stated that vertical 
integration still goes sometimes with the addition of a twine factory section, 
card spinning or cocoon spinning, which makes use of waste in the production 
of very coarse yarn utilized in the manufacture of dusters. 

The principal characteristics of the Belgian cotton textile industry are its 
great diversity of manufacture and its adaptiveness to changes in the 
requirements of the market. 

Principal Characteristics ^ 

The production of the Belgian spinning mills includes an entire range of 
yarns, from the cocoon yarn for dusters to the English 80 and 100, single or 
twisted for voiles. They are, therefore, in a position to comply with the require¬ 
ments of carpet manufacturers as well as those of other clients, whether they be 
ordinary weaving mills or weavers of fancy products or jacquard, hosiery, 
ropes, and factories producing belting, motor tyres and bicycle tyres. 

As regards weaving, the variety of the articles manufactured is even more 
considerable, taking into account the diversity of the installation of the machines 
at the disposal of the Belgian industry. There exist ordinary flat looms, self¬ 
colour design looms, jacquard and pic-i-pic looms, and looms for sponge or 
terry fabrics, carpets, tulle-net, etc. 

Among the principal articles produced by the cotton spinning mills may be 
mentioned the following : calicoes, flannels, shirtings of all types, poplin. 
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material, drill, gingham twill, curtain material, voiles, velvets, tussores, 
furnishing material, bed-ticking, household linen, industrial fabrics, belting, 
sail-cloth, including fancy dress material. 

Mass-produced articles, also called basic articles, include shirting material, 
drills and twills, unbleached fabrics, flannel, etc., which represent 45 per cent, 
of the total Belgian production of cotton textile fabrics. 


Export Possibilities 

Considering Belgium’s limited area, and consequently the size of her home 
market, the activity of the Belgian textile industry, and more especially the 
cotton industry, depends to a large extent on the possibilities of export. 

Already before the war Belgian textiles represented 22 per cent, of the total 
of Belgian exports, and cotton yarns and finished products registered 37 per 
cent, of these textile exports, excluding raw materials. Since the war the per¬ 
centages of textile exports have varied between 25 per cent, and 16 per cent* 
of the total. 

The bulk of the cotton products in the total of the exports of half finished 
and finished products increased progressively to 33 per cent, in 1949, 40 per 
cent, in 1950, 43 per cent, in 1951 and to 38 per cent, in 1952. 

The cotton spinning industry exports normally 20 per cent, to 25 per cent, 
of its production in the nature of threads and yarns. The export percentage of 
cotton fabrics of all types varies between 35 per cent, and 45 per cent, of the 
articles produced, whilst certain specialities are manufactured almost exclu¬ 
sively for the foreign market, viz., cotton blankets, of which more than 90 per 
cent, are exported principally to African territories ; cotton carpets, the export 
of which represents between 90 per cent, and 95 per cent, of the production, 
and which finds a very good market in the United States ; terry and plush 
velvets which are exported at the rate of 90 per cent, of the quantities produced. 
We may again mention the following as articles specially intended for foreign 
markets : table linen and household linen, bed-ticking, jacquard furnishing 
material, drills, etc. 


The prosperity of the Belgian cotton industry depends, therefore, to a 
large extent on the possibilities offered to these products by the different con¬ 
sumer countries. For this reason Belgium is hard hit by every measure of import 
restrictions taken by some countries with a view to control or prevent the entry 
of foreign products. Belgium herself observes a very liberal policy. All products 
from raw material to finished articles may be imported without difficulty. 
Moreover, the import duties are among the lowest in the world. Belgium, 
therefore, has the right to protest against the restrictive measures adopted 
by other countries. 

If the cotton industry in Belgium has managed to maintain its activity, 
thanks are due to the ability of its industrialists, the improvement in their 
machinery and to the skill and the productive capacity of its labour. 
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A view of the Cotton Bale-opening Department. 


Preparation of weavers' beams for the Loom shed. 









BRAZIL 

Through the courtesy of The Consul for Brazil, Bombay 


^EXTILE manufacturing maintained its place as Brazil’s largest industry 
in 1952 and accounted for more than 22 per cent, of the total industrial 
production. 

The Economic Commission on Latin America recently confirmed what 
Brazilians have always said—that the domestic textile industry is the most 
highly developed in Latin America. The group’s study showed 3,279,677 
spindles and 100,410 looms in operation. 

Brazil has more than 3,000 plants employing over 300,000 workers in 
textile production, with 1,662 plants making 60 per cent, of the nation’s tex¬ 
tiles concentrated in the State of Sao Paulo. Eighteen other States, led by 
Rio de Janeiro and Minas Gerais, engage in the industry to a lesser degree. 

While textile mills operated at about 1951 levels in 1952, sharp gains 
were scored in the production of rayon and acetate. Production of high 
tenacity rayon yarn used in the manufacture of tyre cord was 20 per cent, 
higher. 


The synthetic fibre industry in Brazil received a boost recently when 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. licensed Companhia Brasileira Rhodiaceta to 
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manufacture nylon. Du Pont will also continue to sell nylon in Brazil 
through Duperial, an affiliated company. 


Gained Exchange by Export 

Brazil gained foreign exchange in 1952 by exporting textiles to South 
Africa, Indo-China, Argentina, Chile and other South American nations. 
The high price of domestic production, however, prevented textiles from 
becoming a major export. 

The export of cotton thread proved to be an exception. This commo¬ 
dity jumped from nineteenth place on the 1951 export list to fifth place last 
year and earned the country about $26,000,000. 

In an effort to increase domestic and foreign consumption of Brazilian 
textiles, the industry engaged in large-scale promotions patterned after the 
Maid of Cotton contests held by the United States cotton industry. 

Leading in this production has been Rio de Janeiro’s Fabrica de 
Tecidos Bangu, whose “ Bangu Girls ” have modelled high fashion clothes 
made from bright cotton prints at society style shows in Brazil, Venice and 
Paris. 

The promotion has already paid off. Inexpensive cotton fabrics 
formerly worn by servants on their off days are now being designed in smart 
dresses for style leaders and are seen at many fashionable places. 

Industry 100 Years Old 

Sao Paulo in 1952 celebrated the hundredth anniversary of its textile 
industry, founded in 1852, in the town of Sorocaba by Manuel Lopes de 
Oliveira with one mechanical loom and a steam engine. The greatest period 
of expansion took place early in the century and there has been little 
modernization. 

The State’s industry is now worth 17 billion cruzeiros, employs 180,000 
workers and has 1,300,000 spindles in operation. Sao Paulo produces 90 per 
cent, of Brazil’s rayon and made about 18,000,000 yards of suitings and 
worsteds last year. 

The Government policy of guaranteeing prices to cotton growers has 
also increased the raw material costs of the textile industry. However, now 
Accounting for over 40 per cent, of the cotton used in Latin America, Brazil’s 
textile makers are counting on high production, effective promotion and new 
techniques and fabrics to keep their industry in the lead. 









CANADA 

By WILLIAM KING 


Mr. William King is Editor of the 
Canadian Textile Journal, Montreal, 
which IS published fortnightly for the 
textile industry in Canada. He is also 
President of the Canadian Textile 
Journal Publishing Company, Ltd,, which 
publishes the Manual of the Textile 
Industry of Canada ” annually. 

Prior to joining the staff of the magazine 
Mr. King was employed in the Canadian 
cotton industry and before that he was 
engaged at a large cotton spinning mill 
in England, where he was born. He has 
taken the City and Guilds of London 
diploma with honours in Cotton Spinning 
and Economics. In the years 1926, 1927 
and 1928 he taught cotton spinning at 
the Technical School, Todmorden, 
Lancashire, England. 

Mr. King is the author of"" Principles o 
Cotton Manufacturing"' (French and 
English volumes) published in 1938 and, 
with Mr. H. F. Mill, prepared and edited 
a larger volume entitled"" Cotton Manu¬ 
facturing ” (French and English volumes), 
which was published in 1941. 

Over a period of many years he has contributed extensively to world textile publications, 
including the Indian Textile Journal, and has written for a national Canadian weekly on 
economic subjects. 



Mr. William King 
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TT is rather more than a hundred years since Canada’s textile industry, which 
is now exceedingly important in the nation’s economy, was established as 
a factory enterprise. In its early years the industry’s production was con¬ 
fined to staple lines of woollens, cottons and knitted goods for a somewhat 
small population. As the population expanded through immigration more 
mills were established and the range of products increased. Today domestic 
mills are in a position to satisfy nearly all the requirements of the Canadian 
people. 

In the year 1854 Canada’s population was approximately 3,000,000 
and only the eastern parts of the country—what are now known as Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces—had been developed. The setUed areas 
were devoted largely to agriculture and farming and the country relied on its 
handicraft industry and imports for the fabrics with which to make clothing 
and household textiles. In those far-away days life was a very senous business 
and the standard of living left much to be desired. 

A century ago the Canadian nation had not been bom. Only thirteen 
years previously, in 1841, had there occurred the union of Upper and Lower 
Canada and the establishment of a central government. The Provinces of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia functioned independently. It was not until 
Confederation in 1867, following the enactment of the British North America 
Act, that the provinces were united under a Federal Government. Even 
after that progress was slow and awaited colonization of many other parts 
of the country. 

Canada now has a population of 14,500,000 people in ten Provinces, 
each with its own legislative assembly. Ottawa is the seat of the central or 
Federal Government, which legislates on certain matters not within the 














^ jurisdiction of the provinces, according to the terms of the British North 
America Act. Canada’s struggle for nationhood has been long and some¬ 
times bitter. Perhaps that is one of the reasons why today the country has 
very sound government at the Federal and Provincial levels. 

It is against this background of political changes and colonization of 
vast areas of virgin land, made difficult by sub-zero temperatures in winter 
and intense heat during the summer, that one must view the expansion of the 
textile industry to its present size. Before industrialization progressed to a 
point where it had to be taken into account there was serious opposition by 
agricultural interests to large-scale production of textiles. They agitated for 
free trade in the belief that it would assure them markets abroad and cheap 
imports. 

Another vital step in Canada’s history was the introduction, in 1878, 
by the Conservative Government of the day, of what has since been called 
the ‘ National Policy.” A tariff which may be taken as constituting the first 
phase of that policy was introduced in the session of 1879, the effect of which 
was to raise the customs duties on imports to an average of about 30 per cent. 

The large mills of Canadian Celanese Limited at Drummondville, Quebec. 

They are organized to produce finished fabrics from the basic cellulose. 


This tariff permitted marked expansion of textile manufacturing, 
hitherto had been restricted by large imports of textiles from Great Britain 
and the United States. 

To some extent the present strong position of the textile industry in 
Canada is due to the benefit of a protective tariff. That the tariff was neces¬ 
sary to foster the establishment and growth of manufacturing has been proved 
by events. During the First World War and again during the Second World 
War industries in Canada proved invaluable in supplying the needs not only 
of the Canadian people but also the people of many other countries. In 
Canada today there is a balanced national economy with more workers engaged 
in industry than there are in agriculture. 

Import Tariff 

Today the tariffs on imports of textiles into Canada are relatively low 
with, of course, the three classifications, namely, British Preferential, Inter¬ 
mediate and General tariffs. The protection afforded the domestic textile 
industry against imports of wool textiles from Britain and cottons and 
synthetics from the United States is very small. As a matter of fact the 
present Government is allowing the mass-production textile industries of Britain 
and the U.S.A. to virtually dump some of their surplus products in the 
Canadian market, to the great detriment of domestic producers. 

Yet there is no lack of faith in the future of what is, after aU, one of 
Canada’s largest manufacturing industries. In the calendar year 1951 (the 
latest year for which official statistics are available) the industry was divided 
into four main groups comprising cotton, wool, knitted goods, and synthetic 
textiles. The industry as a whole employed 102,306 workers in over 900 
mills with a gross production valued at nearly 1,000 million dollars. (Inciden¬ 
tally it was in the year 1858 that Canada adopted the existing decimal 
currency, discarding the pound sterling as a medium of exchange.) New 
capital to the amount of $50 million annually has been invested in the indus¬ 
try in the period 1946-53 and more is to follow. 

This general introduction has been necessary to provide the back¬ 
ground for a history of the industry over the past hundred years. In pre¬ 
senting data about the subject under discussion, it will be necessary to deal 
with the various sections of the industry individually. Before the beginning of 
the present century only cotton and wool manufactures and a very limited 
quantity of silk products were made. In the early 1920’s the synthetic textiles 
industry was established and recently has enjoyed spectacular growth. The 
production of full-fashioned hosiery in Canada, which started not much more 
than thirty years ago, is big business. 

So in each of the following sections there are recorded the names and 
locations of the first mills, their products and the difficulties they met and 
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There are also many important statistics which reveal the growth 
and expansion of the industry. 


Cotton Yarn and doth 


The earliest Canadian cotton mill on record was erected in 1844 in 
Sherbrooke, Que., by a limited liability company with a capital of £12,000. 
Later, in 1847, another small mill was erected in Thorold, Ont. Unfortunately 
both these mills, which had spinning equipment and looms for the production 
of grey sheetings, were destroyed by fire. 


The second phase of the industry’s development occurred following 
the disturbance in the cotton industry in the United States caused by the 
Civil War, when several more mills were established. The Decennial Census 
of 1871 records nine cotton mills in Canada, of which two were in the Mari¬ 
time Provinces, one in Quebec and six in Ontario. The number of workers 
employed totalled 725, with wages amounting to $129,400 for the year. The 
net value of production was placed at $319,800, and the capital, $632,000. 
The number of spindles has been estimated at 95,000, compared with 40,000 
four years earlier. 


It was not until the adoption of the National Policy in 1879, to which 
reference has already been made, that rapid development began in cotton 
manufacturing in Canada. Between 1878 and 1885 seventeen cotton mills 
were established. Between 1880 and 1890 the capital invested in the industry 
increased from $3.5 million to $13.2 million and the number of employees 
from 3,529 to 8,502, while the net value of production in 1890 was $4.2 million 
compared with $1.8 million a decade before. 

The expansion of domestic production under the “National Policy” 
more than offset the decUne in cotton goods imports with the result that the 
market was unable to absorb all the output of domestic mills. However, the 
depression of the early 1880’s was short-lived and by 1890 most of the mills 
were operating profitably. In 1889 a company was organized to erect a mill 
at Montmorency Falls, Que., to produce cotton goods for the Chinese and 
African markets and for a time substantial quantities of goods were shipped to 
those countries. 

In the year 1900, when Canada’s population was 5.3 million, the 
domestic cotton yam and cloth industry comprised 20 mills with 648,000 
spindles, 15,431 looms and nearly 12,000 employees. At the turn of the 
century the industry stood in need of reorganization, since many mills were 
unable to operate profitably. In 1905 a syndicate organized the Dominion 
Textile Company, Ltd., to take over the properties of several companies. Thus 
the new company at that time controlled 8,300 looms and 370,000 spindles. 
Canadian Cottons Ltd., which, with its predecessor companies, operated 
several large cotton manufacturing plants, was established in 1910. 
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The number of employees in the Canadian cotton yarn and cloth mills 
increased from 12.863 in 1910 to 14,335 in 1915. Most of the expansion, 
however, occurred in the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario as the number of 
workers in the Maritime Provinces was practically the same in both years. 
Only two new mills were started during this period; one, the Empire Cottons 
at Welland, and the other, the Canadian Connecticut Company at Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, for the manufacture of tyre fabrics. 

The period of World War I brought great prosperity to the Canadian 
cotton mills as they were called upon not only to supply the Canadian market 
but also to. undertake war contracts for the United States. Between 1915 
and 1920, the number of employees increased about 23 per cent., and the 
consumption of raw cotton rose to 96,471,550 pounds for the fiscal year end¬ 
ing 1920, compared •with 77,000,000 pounds in 1913. Although considerable 
difficulty was experienced in securing new equipment during the war years 
some expansion occurred in the machine capacity in the Canadian industry. 

The 1920’s were years during which the industry sought to consolidate 
its position. Good progress was made until 1929, when the textile industry in 




One of the well-known woollen mills in Canada, namely, Kenwood Mills Limited, 
Arnprior, Ontario. The mill produces high quality woollen blankets and paper maker's felts. 





The mills of Courtaulds {Canada) Limited, Cornwall, Ontario. This 
company is a subsidiary of Courtaulds Limited, England. The Cornwall 
mills produce viscose staple fibres, filament yarns and yarn for tyre cord. 


Canada, in common with other industries, suffered from the effects of the 
business recession. In the period 1930-1933 output suffered severely although 
signs of recovery were apparent in 1933. Business fluctuated somewhat until 
the early part of 1939 when Canadian mills received orders for large quanti¬ 
ties of yarns for the United Kingdom. At the outbreak of war in 1939 there 
were 36 yarn and cloth mills employing nearly 20,000 workers with gross 
value of production valued at $70.3 million. 

There was an extraordinary increase in demand for cotton goods in 
Canada following the outbreak of World War II in September 1939. Vast 
quantities of many types of fabrics were required for the armed forces, in 
addition to those needed by the civilian population. Domestic production 
increased from 263 million yards in 1939 to a peak of 351 million yards in 
1941, after which output declined as the working staff was reduced. In the 
final year of the war domestic production at 245 million yards was slightly 
below the pre-war figure. 

In most countries after World War II there was an extraordinary 
demand for all classes of goods and services. During the war people had 
accumulated savings in one form or another since certain classes of goods 
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were scarce or unobtainaWe. To satisfy pent-up demand the cotton i 
which had increased its/labour force, again increased its production to a 
post-war high of 325 million yards, although that figure was below the peak 
level of 1942. Imports of cotton goods from the United States, which were 
large during the war years, continued in considerable volume in the post-war 
period and today exceed domestic production. 

In 1951, the latest period for which official figures are available, the 
cotton yam and cloth, cotton thread and miscellaneous cotton goods indus¬ 
tries had 75 establishments, many of which were very large mills, employing 
approximately 29,000 workers, with salaries and wages totalling $62.5 million 
and a gross value of production of almost $300,000. The recession which hit 
the industry in 1951, a recession which was accentuated by imports of large 
quantities of cotton goods from the United States, reduced the working force 
and caused a decline in the volume and value of production. No marked 
improvement in the industry’s position can be expected until there is a decline 
in imports from the United States. 

The Wool Textile Industry 

The severity of Canada’s long winter with its low temperatures and 
its heavy snowfall demands warm, durable clothing. Hence the per capita 
consumption of woollen and worsted fabrics in many classes of clothing is 
relatively large, as is the consumption of wool blankets, underwear, sweaters, 
socks, etc. However, the modern trend is towards fabrics of lighter weight 
and the use of more synthetics in combination with wool. Nonetheless, the 
wool textile industry is important in the Dominion’s economy, particularly 
during times of war. 

Until the introduction of the factory system of wool manufacturing 
in Canada the production of wool cloth was a handicraft business. The spin¬ 
ning and weaving in the farmhouses was aided by the introduction of smaU 
custom carding plants generally operated in connection with a grist mill or 
saw mill and often utilizing water power. Early in the century the effects of 
the Industrial Revolution in Great Britain set the stage for factory production. 

The historical records mention the establishment of a small woollen 
mill in the Parish of I’Acadie, Que., in the year 1826 by Mahlon Willett. 
The small mill had one set of carding machines, one machine called a Billy 
for making slubbing or roping, one spinning jenny of 75 spindles and two 
handlooms, with necessary finishing machinery. The records also state that 
Robert Barber started making woollen goods in Georgetown. Ont., in 1837 
and in 1840 erected the first power loom in the country. These are the earliest 
woollen mills on record. 

The introduction of the factory system of manufacturing took place in the 
forties and fifties of the last century. James Rosamond started a woollen 
mill in Carleton Place in 1845, which he moved to Almonte in 1857, where 








still being carried on. In 1866, Andrew Paton, who had started 
Galt, Ont., twelve years previously, started a factory at 
Quebec, which later became one of the largest woollen mills in 
is today the industry’s leading producer of woollens and worsteds. 


The Census of 1871 recorded 270 establishments engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of wool cloth. These employed 4,443 workers and paid $917,827 in 
wages during the year. The net value of production was $2,290,000, of which 
$1,883,000 were reported by the 233 mills in Ontario. The production of 
home-spun cloth was still an important item although the factory product 
was beginning to supplant the domestic article. In 1851 the production of 
handlooms was recorded as 6,516,000 yards, while in 1871 the total was 
placed at 7,642.000 yards, not including the Prairies or Prince Edward Island. 
By 1891 the total for all provinces was only 4,321,000 yards, of which more 
than half was produced in Quebec. 


With the inauguration of the National Policy in 1879, came the deve¬ 
lopment of larger mills and the gradual disappearance of the custom carding 
and fulling mills and the custom weaving and small one-set mills. The tariff 
on woollen goods prior to 1879 had been the general rate of 17^ per cent., 
which was changed on the adoption of the National Policy to 20 per cent, 
and 7^ cents per pound, which meant a doubling in the rate of duty. Between 
1870 and 1890 the number of mills increased from 270 to 377 and the number 
of wage-earners from 4,443 to 6,956, while the net value of production was 
$4,000,000 compared with $2,290,000 in 1870. 


The introduction of the so-called British preferential tariff fates adverse¬ 
ly affected the wool textile industry. In the year 1897 the general tariff was 
set at 35 per cent, on all fabrics except the light weight grey goods, on which 
the duty was advanced from 22^ to 25 per cent. The effective duty with the 
one-eighth reduction under the reciprocal tariff was 30-5/8 per cent, on the 
general items. This became 26^ per cent, under the British preferential tariff 
of 1898 and 23-1/3 per cent, in 1900. The aggregate production of Canadian 
mills has been placed at almost 14 million yards for 1899 and ten years later 
this had diminished to 7,616,000 yards, according to the Canada Year Book 
1922-23. 

There are conflicting opinions as to the effect of tariff reductions on 
woollen and worsted cloth production in Canada. It is certain that the 
reduction in duties on wool goods imports from Britain helped that country to 
obtain a better footing in Canada. On the other hand, the changing nature of 
the wool trade and the increased specialization in Britain, with the production 
of finer and more varied ranges of fabrics, undoubtedly affected the position 
of the Canadian industry. At the turn of the century the factor of clothing 
trade had become an important factor in the manufacture of wearing apparel 
and sought wider ranges of fabrics at the lowest prices. 
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A very modern Canadian textile mill is that of Canadian Industries Limited at 
Kingston, Ontario. It produces nylon staple fibre and filament yarn. All the 
best features of modern textile mill design are incorporated in this plant. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on the Textile Industry, 1938 
(pages ,^3 and 44), states that by 1910 there were only 87 wool cloth manu¬ 
facturing establishments reported in the census with 4,263 employees, as 
against 377 mills with 6,956 employees in 1890. The decline in Canadian 
manufacturing led to various attempts to stabilize the industry. In 1900 the 
Canada Woollen Mills Co. was organized to take over five woollen plants. 
But this merger failed in 1904 and four of the five mills ceased operations. 

The report goes on to say that the period World War I “brought 
renewed prosperity to the Canadian wool cloth industry as mills were called 
upon to supply not only the demand of the civilian population, but also part 
of the military requirements. The number of mills increased from 52 in 1915 
to 66 in 1920, and the number of workers from 3,534 to 5,235 in the same 
period. The war-time expansion was not maintained after the return to 
normal trade conditions. Mills in the United Kingdom, which had been largely 
engaged on war orders and the delayed demand in the immediate post-war 
boom, again turned their attention to their former export markets. In 1922 
the duty on woollen and worsted fabrics was reduced from 30 per cent, to 27^ 
per cent, under the British preference and in the following year the discount 
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of 10 per cent, on direct shipments under the British Preferential Tariff became 
operative. 


“ Imports of wool fabrics, although advancing over the low levels 
of the war years, were considerably below the volume entering in the pre-war 
period. Exports of woollen and worsted tissues from the United Kingdom 
to Canada averaged 35,450,000 square yards in the five years preceding the 
war. whereas in the period from 1922 to 1926 the average was only 27,546,000 
square yards, a dechne of 22 per cent. The use of wool in women’s clothing 
had probably declined in comparison with pre-war years due to the increased 
use of silk and other lighter materials, and the changes in styles of clothing. 
While the growing demand for industrial fabrics served partially to offset 
curtailment in other directions, the number of Canadian woollen and worsted 
mills declined from 66 in 1920 to 57 in 1925 and 46 in 1930. 


“ The number of workers also decreased, so that by 1930 there were 
3,560 compared with 5,235 in 1920. In spite of the general decline in the 
industry during the decade, some mills operated successfully and the prospects 
seemed sufficiently bright in 1928 to lead to the merging of the Canadian 
Woollens Limited with the R. Forbes Company, Limited, of Hespeler, Ont., 
to form the Dominion Woollens and Worsteds Ltd. The Canadian Woollens 
Ltd. had been formed in 1919 to take over the Auburn Woollen Mills and 
the Bonner Worth Company (worsted spinners), Peterborough, and the 
Standard Woollen Mills, Toronto.” 


The world-wide economic depression which started in 1929 found 
Canada with a very adverse balance in her external trade. Imports greatly 
exceeded exports and in September, 1930, it was necessary to increase duties 
on all imports. The higher duties led to some expansion of woollen and worsted 
cloth manufacturing in Canada. Canadian mill production increase4 from 8 
million yards in 1926 to 16.7 million yards in 1935. There were further 
slight increases in the years 1936 and 1937 but output declined 13.8 million 
yards in 1938, mainly on account of the slight trade recession which occurred 
in that year. 

World War II brought a spurt in demand for domestic woollens and 
worsted, mainly in uniform cloths for the armed services. Production 
increased from 17.1 million yards in 1939 to 26.3 million yards in 1940. 

Annual output during the war years was maintained at or above 
the 1940 level except in the year 1944, when it dropped to 24.2 million yards. 
Annual production in the 1946-49 period, when war-time shortages were being 
made up, averaged 30 million yards. In the three years 1950, 1951 and 1952 
annual production declined and last year totalled 26 million yards. Now the 
industry is again facing very severe import competition from Britain. The 
prospects are that in the current year output will be below 26 million yards 
and imports m excess of the 12.5 million yards brought into the country 
last year. 


This survey of historical developments has covered the woollen ana 
worsted cloth industry in Canada which in 1951 had 88 establishments. 9,407 
employees and $91 million gross value of production. The woollen yam 
industry is important with 53 mills, 3,845 employees and $44.7 million gross 
value of production. Adding to the two main sections those concerned with 
the manufacture of carpets, mats and rugs and miscellaneous woollen goods 
the entire wool textile industry had in 1951, 208 mills, 17,054 employees and 
$192.2 million gross value of production. 

Synthetic Textiles and Silk 

What is defined as the “Synthetic Textiles and Silk Industry” in 
Canadian Government reports is really the synthetic textiles industry since 
only minute quantities of raw silk are now manufactured in Canada. The 
term used by the Government is really a misnomer and should be changed 
to “ The Synthetic Textiles Industry. ” It is worth remarking, Jiowever, 
that the mills which first used silk in threads, narrow fabrics and dress 
goods are, with many others established since then, today’s major consumers 
of synthetic yams and fibre produced in Canada since 1924. 

Starting, therefore, with the silk manufacturing industry we find that 
the first spinning mill, that of Belding, Paul & Co., a branch of Belding Bros. 
& Co., of New York, was established in Montreal, Que., in 1876 to produce 
sewing threads, ribbons, braids, etc., from imported raw silk. In 1885 the 
Canadian branch absorbed the plant of the Corriveau Silk Mills in St. Johns, 
Que., which had first engaged in manufacturing in Montreal in 1883 but had 
failed in 1884. Another United States branch, the Corticelli Silk Co., was 
established in St. Johns in 1885 by the Nonotuck Silk Co. for the manufacture 
of sewing threads. In 1911 the firm of Belding Corticelli Ltd., which is still 
operating successfully, was organized to take over the plants of Belding, 
Paul & Co., Ltd., Corticelli & Co., Cascade Narrow Fabric Co., Ltd., and 
Oriental Silk Co., Ltd. 

It was just after World War I that production of broad silk fabrics, 
mainly for women’s wearing apparel, expanded substantially in the United 
States and developments in that country influenced events in Canada. In 1922 
the Premier Silk Mills Ltd. was established at Cowansville. Que., by 1.1. Bruck 
for the manufacture of silk fabrics. Subsequently the name of the company 
was changed to Bruck Silk Mills Ltd. and later to Bruck Mills Ltd. under 
which name the Company operates a very large mill in Cowansville, Que., 
with a subsidiary company in Australia. In 1924 Grout’s Limited, a branch 
of a well-known English firm, was established for silk fabric manufacture in 
St. Catherines, Ont., and a few months later Louis Roessel & Co., Ltd., was 
established at Drummondville. Que. 

Government reports state that production of broad silk fabrics in 
1926 was over one million yards compared with less than half that amount 
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i^r^^^reoeding year. During the period when broad silk fabric production 
was expanding Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd. established (in 1924) a viscose fila¬ 
ment yam plant in Cornwall, Ont. Then came the establishment, in 1927, 
of the acetate filament yam plant of Canadian Celanese Ltd. in Drummond- 
ville, Que. Until about 1930 broad silk weavers were reluctant to use large 
quantities of the newer fibres and consumption was small. 

While broad silk weavers were using large quantities of raw silk in 
woven fabrics Courtaulds expanded its production of viscose yam and sold 
most of it to the knitting trades. The Celanese Company, which had started 
out as a yam producer, was forced to install weaving and knitting machinery 
to absorb its yam production since sales in the open market were insuffi¬ 
cient to keep the yam plants in full production. In the early 1930’s the 
battle between silk and the newer fibres was intensified, with the latter even¬ 
tually winning out. 

By the year 1932 the yardage of rayon fabrics, as they were then 
known, exceeded that of broad silk and in the following year the proportion 
was three to one. The number of looms in the so-called broad silk industry 
increased from 2,518 in 1932 to 4,141 in 1936. From then on, as more mills 
were established, there was a corresponding expansion of acetate and viscose 
fabric production. Canadian Celanese Ltd., which had installed more and more 
looms before the outbreak of World War II, became the country’s largest pro¬ 
ducer of synthetic fabrics. Before 1939 the marked improvement in quality 
of both acetate and viscose woven fabrics pushed silk out of the picture. 

In the year 1939 Canadian production of rayon fabrics (woven 
fabrics of rayon and mixtures not including silk) totalled 50.5 million yards. 
In that year production of acetate yams had increased to 6.5 million pounds, 
and 8.5 million pounds of viscose yams were produced with imports of various 
types of synthetic yams amounting to 3.1 million pounds. So the stage was 
set for expansion of the synthetic textiles weaving industry. Silk had lost 
favour as a desirable raw material and, in any event, was no longer obtain¬ 
able from Japan and Italy. 

There were successive annual increases during the war years and 
in the year 1950 rayon fabric production reached an all-time high level of 
118.9 million yards. In 1950 the Celanese company produced 17 million 
pounds of acetate yams, most of which was used in its own weaving and 
knitting plants, and Courtaulds’ production reached a peak of 12.2 million 
pounds. In that year nylon yam production, which had started in 1942 in the 
C-I-L plant of Canadian Industries Ltd. in Kingston, Ont., and had been 
commandeered for war purposes until 1946, became a factor in fabric pro¬ 
duction. In 1950, 3.5 million pounds of nylon filament yam were produced. 

In the post-war years staple fibre became an important raw material for 
the synthetic fabric producer. It has been bought in England in small quantities 




prior to the war with imports reaching a peak of 
In that year Canadian Celanese commenced production of acetate staple with 
the year’s output totalling 750,000 pounds. Courtaulds started production of 
viscose staple in 1949 with output during the year amounting to 2,084,000 
pounds. Nylon staple fibre production started in 1948 when 200,000 pounds 
were made. 

In the year 1952, and for the first time, the consumption of staple 
fibre — viscose, acetate and nylon — exceeded the consumption of filament yarn. 

The mill of Drummondville Cotton Company^ Limited, Drummondville, Quebec, 
which is owned and operated by Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., produces cotton yarn 
and rayon tyre cord. The small building on the left produces nylon fish netting. 


9.5 million pounds in 1946. 
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The total supply staple comprised 16.8 million pounds from Courtaulds, 5,575 

million pounds from the Celanese company, 2.7 million pounds of nylon and j 

9,824 million pounds from imports for a grand total of 35,074 million pounds. 

Consumption of filament yarn totalled 34,084 million pounds, with 7,800 
million pounds from Courtaulds, 17,700 million pounds from Celanese and 5.4 
million pounds of nylon. 

Looking back we can visualize the establishment of the first silk 
mills, the broad silk weaving industry in the early 1920’s, the expansion of | 

synthetic fabric production in the 1930’s and in recent years greater ' 
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iphasis on staple fibre as a raw material for the production of fabrics. The 
fatter stimulated expansion of the spinning industry and many new spinning 
mills have been erected in recent years. Supply of staple fibre is now greater 
than in 1952 since established mills have expanded their output and a new 
company, Canadian Chemical Co., Ltd., is now producing acetate fibre and 
filament in a new plant in Edmonton, Alberta. 


In Canada, as in many other parts of the world, the synthetic fibres 
are playing an increasingly important part in textile production. At pre¬ 
sent the domestic market appears to be unable to absorb all the output of 
Canadian acetate and viscose fibre plants. To date nylon fibre and filament 
yarn have found a ready market. In 1954 or in 1955 the “Terylene” plant 
of Imperial Chemical Industries of Canada will expand the total supply of 
synthetic raw materials. 

In the year 1951. the latest for which official statistics are available, 
there were 46 establishments in the synthetic textiles and silk industries 
with a total of 7,968 looms. The mills employed 17,997 workers who 
received $44.6 million in salaries and wages. The gross value of production 
in that year was $166.5 million. 


Hosiery and Knitted Goods Industry 

It is in Canada’s knitting industry, which is one of the four main 
groups of the primary textile industry, that we find the largest number of 
mills. Altogether there are 295 establishments in comparison with 208 pro¬ 
ducing wool textiles, 75 producing cotton goods and 46 in the synthetic tex¬ 
tiles industries. These figures are, of course, for the year 1951. 

The knitting industry’s gross value of production at $169 million 
was rather more than that of synthetic textiles ($166 million), below that 
of wool textiles ($192 million and somewhat more than half of that of the 
cotton textile industry (nearly $300 million). In the calendar year 1951 the 
knitting industry employed 25,121 workers against 17,997 in synthetic 
textiles, 17,054 in wool goods manufacturing and 29,191 in the cotton 
textile industry. 

From these figures we may conclude that average production per 
mill, as in the wool textile industry, is small. However, the statement must 
be qualified by the observation that within the industry there are several large 
units and many small ones. This means that in times of difficulty many of 
the smaller units pass out of the picture. Changes in styles of hosiery and 
underwear are also responsible for a high rate of mortality. Only the large, 
efficient producers which adapt their production to market requirements arc 
assured of continued, successful operations. 

The knitting industry in Canada began much later than did 
woollen and cotton manufacturing. It was dependent to some extent on an 


adequate supply of yams. That is why many knitting mills were 
established until they could afford spinning equipment or until yams were 
available in sufficient quantities from the basic cotton and wool textile indus¬ 
tries. Today many knitting mills operate their own cotton spinning and 
woollen and worsted yam spinning departments. Others purchase their yams 
in the open market. 

Valuable historical data on the knitting industry appear in two 
publications, (1) the 1928 Edition of the Manual of the Textile Industry of 
Canada, and (2) the Report of the Royal Commission on the Textile Industry, 
1938. It is recorded in the latter that in contrast to the fluctuating fortunes 
of the wool cloth industry, the hosiery and knit goods branch has shown 
continued expansion during the present century. Power knitting machines 
were first installed in a factory at Ancaster, Ont., in 1858, although a mill with 
hand machines had been started in Belleville in the preceding year. 

The Royal Commission Report goes on to say that the first 
important development came with the manufacture of knitted woollen goods 
such as underwear and stockings. The Penman firm, which is now the largest 
manufacture of knit goods in Canada, began operations as a partnership in 
Paris, Ont., in 1868 and a number of other knitting concerns, which are still 
in existence, had their start in the period from 1860 to 1890. Circular knit¬ 
ting frames were first used in a mill in Toronto in 1865 by Joseph Simpson, 
the founder of the firm of Joseph Simpson Sons, Ltd. Full fashioned under¬ 
wear was first made in Galt about the same time by R. Turnbull, who 
established the business now carried on by C. Turnbull & Co. 

“ The early census records are of somewhat doubtful value for the 
knitting trades owing to the large number of extremely small plants which 
came into operation from time to time, and the variation in the methods of 
recording establishments. According to the Census of 1890 there were 15 
hosiery mills and 31 knitting plants employing more than five persons. These 
46 factories had 1,699 workers and produced goods to the value of $1,703,785. 
By 1900 the number of factories had increased to 52 and the number of 
workers to 3,458. The manufacturing remained largely an Ontario industry 
as 39 plants were located in that province, with a gross production of 
$3,272,589 out of a total of $3,852,069 in 1900. 

In 1894 there was a general revision of the rates on knitted goods 
and hosiery. A separate item was established for wool hosiery with duties 
of 35 per cent, and 10 cents per dozen pairs while other wool knit goods 
became dutiable at 35 per cent, and cotton knit goods at 32^ per cent. This 
was a reduction in the rate on cotton goods, and probably on woollen lines, 
but the changes in the kinds of rates make comparisons difficult. In 1897 a 
general rate of 35 per cenf. was established for knitted goods, including cotton 
and wool hosiery and knit goods. The British preferential rate became 30^ 
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per cent, in 1900 as the 


Between 1900 and 1910 the knitting trades showed considerable 
expansion. A number of the wool cloth mills which had been closed were 
reopened as knitting plants. New knitting firms were established and the 
older firms enlarged their plants. This was the period of the reorganization 
of the Penman firm which by 1902 was operating plants in Paris, Thorold, 
Port Dover, and Coaticook. The Monarch Knitting Company, some of the 
predecessors of the York Knitting Mills and the Chipman-Holton Knitting 
Company were among the larger firms which were started in the first decade 
of the century. 


The number of employees increased by about 4,000 between 1900 
and 1910, and the gross value of production advanced almost 250 per cent. 
The next few years constituted a period of adjustment after this rapid growth, 
but with the onset of the war the industry entered a further period of rapid 
development. Silk hosiery was coming into popular demand and plants were 
established by United States as well as Canadian interests to serve the growing 
market. The greatest stimulus came, however, from the war demands 
for knitted goods. 


While there was some recession during the early twenties the trend 
was soon reversed. The demand for the products of the industry grew as 
outer knitted garments became increasingly popular and silk hosiery became 


an accepted article of ladies* apparel. The number of mills recorded in the 
Census ot Industry was 158 in 1930 and 163 in 1935. By the year 1935 the 
fuU fashioned hosiery industry, which consumed raw silk, had become 
increasingly important and today it is the largest single item of knitted 
goods production. In the years prior to World War II the industry widened 
the variety of its products and on most lines, with the exception of men’s 
half hose, it supplied the major proportion of the market’s needs. 



With the outbreak of war in 1939 there was marked expansion of 
demand for many classes of knitted goods; underwear, outerwear and hosiery 
were needed for Canada’s armed forces, which numberd one million men and 
women in the latter stages of the conflict. In addition it was necessary to 
make goods for the civilian population. Since raw silk was unobtainable and 
nylon yam production, which started in 1942, was shipped to England, 
Bemberg and viscose rayon and mercerized cotton yams were used to manu¬ 
facture full fashioned hosiery. 


The industry emerged from the conflict with additional mills, a larger 
working staff and a great volume of production. In the post-war years nylon 
yarns have been freely available for manufacture of FF hosiery and are 
now used almost exclusively of other fibres. A relatively new branch is that 
concerned with the manufacture of warp knitted fabrics from nylon yarns. 
The resultant piecegoods are made up into lingerie, shirts and other articles 
of apparel. Many of the small producers of men’s hosiery and other products 
who were unable to operate successfully in the war period are out of business. 
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^HE Czechoslovakian cotton industry is an industry with a very long tradi¬ 
tion and a glorious past. Old records confirm that the countries of 
Bohemia and Moravia were known, in the Middle Ages, as important centres 
of many textile guilds. As early as the tenth century the city of Prague was 
the largest trading place, of all Slavic countries, for fine linen textiles. Not 
much later, fine woollen cloths which were woven in the Moravian city of Brno 
competed with the best woollens known in the world of that time. 

The foundations of the Czechoslovakian cotton industry were laid 
about a hundred years ago. The industry was greatly extended at the end 
of the last century. This extension went hand in hand with the considerable 
progress which was made in that period in the construction of mechanical 
spinning and weaving machinery. The favourable climate of the north 
Bohemian mountain territory, the industrious, skilful and modest population 
helped to establish, and to develop successfully in a very short time, a great 
number of large textile mills. 

Before the First World War, Czechoslovakian cotton textiles, parti¬ 
cularly damasks, fine shirtings and prints were exported all over the world. 
The cotton industry of Bohemia and Moravia was the main supplier of the 
whole Austro-Hungarian monarchy. The disintegration of the monarchy after 
World War 1 was a serious setback for the Czechoslovakian cotton industry. 
The basic markets were lost because the new countries which came into exist¬ 
ence on the territory of the old monarchy, started immediately to build up 
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their own textile industries. It was impossible to keep the tremendous capa¬ 
city of the Czechoslovakian cotton industry employed. Heavy unemployment, 
poor social conditions and deficiency diseases were the greatest problems of 
all centres of the cotton industry. The investments in the industry during 
those bad times were minimal and it could not keep pace with the 
continual technical progress. Only the outstanding skill and the honest work 
of the Czechoslovak workers helped to keep the industry going and turn out 
high quality textiles in spite of the old machinery. 

Then came World War II. The Czechoslovakian cotton industry had 
to withstand another terrible shock. The destruction in which the industry 
was left after six years of war and occupation is hard to describe. Many fac¬ 
tories were at a complete standstill, others were converted during the war 
into factories for the production of war material—^most of the original eqtiip- 
ment was either removed or totally scrapped. The entire cotton industry was 
suffering from an absolute lack of qualified labour and technical leadership. 
The outlook for the industry was very dark and there were enough pessimists 
who did not believe in the possibility of its reconstruction. 

Nationalisation 

In 1945, after the liberation of Czechoslovakia, it was clear that the 
extremely difficult task of reconstruction could not be achieved by normal 
means. The only way towards a brighter outlook for the severely damaged 















idustry was nationalization. By the common efforts of Government, 
and management—sound foundations for a new healthy development 
were laid. Several large national corporations were established, operations 
were started in many of the closed and damaged mills, not only in inner 
Bohemia and Moravia, but also in all border territories where formerly only 
Germans were employed. 

After two years of hard work the progress was clearly visible. The 
population was regularly supplied with all necessary and most important con¬ 
sumer textiles, the reconstruction of old mills was almost completed, new 
investments permitted to build modem and efficient mills which started to 
serve thousands of customers at home and abroad. High quality Czecho¬ 
slovakian shirting materials, fine dress cottons, handkerchiefs and outstanding 
printed cottons have again started to carry the excellent reputation of the 
Czechoslovakian cotton industry all over the world. Czechoslovakian sample 
lines of all types of cotton goods have brought new business possibilities to 
many importers and well-known textile merchants in all parts of the world. 

All these great successes were achieved by good co-operation between 
old, experienced cotton industry experts and new, young people who came 
into the industry because they saw bright prospects for a safe future guaran¬ 
teed by the new Czechoslovakian planned economy. 

The Czechoslovakian cotton industry received during ’that difficult 
period very extensive help from the U.S.S.R., both technical and material. At 
the same time the U.S.S.R. opened its vast markets to the Czechoslovakian 
cotton industry which brought new tremendous export possibilities for our 
cotton goods. 

A Great Change 

A great change took place in recent years also in the technical equip¬ 
ment of the Czechoslovakian cotton industry. While before the war the cotton 
industry was mostly equipped with old, normal mechanical looms, today it 
uses to a large extent fully automatic looms of Czechoslovakian production, 
which make the whole industry highly productive. The progress of auto¬ 
matization was enabled by the great progress and rapid development of the 
Czechoslovakian machine industry. This industry has built not only excellent 
automatic looms but also other modem types of textile machinery which are 
necessary in the cotton industry. With this help, many of the textile mills 
which before the war were hardly able to survive, have in the mean¬ 
time become enterprises which offer today good and permanent employment 
to many thousands of workers who are working under much better condi¬ 
tions, in new, joyful surroundings. 

Within the scope of Government help for the undeveloped areas of our 
country, the cotton industry has been also greatly extended and modernized 
in Slovakia, formerly rather backward part of Czechoslovakia. 
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Besides factory buildings, many new and modem administrative build¬ 
ings and housing developments with special houses for cultural purposes were 
built in recent years. Many colleges of textile technology were reopened and 
new ones added. Research laboratories were established and equipped 
with modern, up-to-date instruments. A special institute for creative textile 
work, which is probably unique in the whole world, has been entrusted with 
the task of developing new types of textiles, new textures, designs, etc. 



As far as raw materials are concerned the situation has also greatly 
changed in comparison with pre-war times. Before the war the Czechoslo¬ 
vakian cotton industry used to import most of the cotton from the United 
States. In order to earn the necessary dollars it had to export finished pro¬ 
ducts to the dollar area, which was possible only at the cost of heavy losses 
to the exporters. Today two-thirds of all the cotton used by the Czechoslo¬ 
vakian cotton industry are imported from the Soviet Union which has become, 
at the same time, also one of the largest importers of Czechoslovakian cot¬ 
tons. Cotton is today further imported from Egypt, Turkey and Iran, which 
countries are among the largest consumers of Czechoslovakian cotton textiles. 
Cotton used to be imported in the past also from India and Pakistan. In 
spite of the fact that at present imports from these countries are very limited, 
we hope that the relations and the mutual exchange of goods and raw 
materials in the field of textiles will be again extended in the near future. 


As far as the organization of the Czechoslovakian cotton industry is 
concerned, the following can be said: 

The whole industry is nationalized. It is divided into several large 
independent enterprises which specialize in different lines of cotton textile 
production. The industry is managed by the Ministry of Light Industry. The 
distribution and the selling of cotton textiles in Czechoslovakia is organized 
by the Ministry of Internal Trade, through a wide net of specialized stores. 
The whole export trade is concentrated in one company which is Centrotex, 
Praha VII, Trida Dukelskych hrdinu 47, cable address: Centrotex, Praha, 
Czechoslovakia. This company is controlled by the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade and deals not only with exports of cotton goods but also with the import 
of raw cotton. The company is represented in all parts of the world and 
serves a wide circle of customers with all types of high quality cottons—first- 
class plain and fancy woven shirting materials, fashionable fancy woven dress 
cottons, exclusive handkerchiefs and beautiful and durable printed cottons 
which have been world-famous for more than a hundred years. 

Prospective customers are cordially invited to visit Czechoslovakia in 
order to study personally all the business possibilities offered by the Czecho¬ 
slovakian cotton industry, to see the proofs of the industrious building of a 
young socialist State and to visit the countless beautifuL historical treasures 
of the country. 




J^ECENTLY the cotton textile industry in France adopted a long-range 
programme designed to restore balance in an area of the economy that 
has been hard hit in the last few years. Many of the problems plaguing the 
industry arise from international developments that have likewise harassed 
the European and U.S. industries. Thus the French plan reflects broad 
economic factors of interest to cotton producers and manufacturers 
everywhere. 

Behind present French difliculties lies an unusual development. Between 
the period 1918-39 and the year 1951, the proportion of cotton and cotton 
products in international trade fell from 35 to 14 per cent, of total produc¬ 
tion. This was largely the result of industrialization in some under-developed 
countries, and of the effects of the Iron Curtain on East-West trade. 

Where the French Industry Stands 

Europe, including France, must import all its raw cotton from the 
producing countries. If the textile industry is to achieve an economic balance, 
it must export from 30 to 40 per cent, of its production to areas outside 
Europe. But the development of a textile industry in certain Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries. South Africa and the Near East, together with the closing of 
traditional markets in Eastern Europe and China, has made such a 
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level of exports impossible under present conditions. That is the hub of 
the problem. 

Despite the introduction of synthetic fibres, cotton is still king in France. 
By weight, cotton embraces 62 per cent, of processed fibres, 46 per cent, of 
textile yams and 50 per cent, of fabrics used and produced by the French 
textile industry. 

France stands fourth in world production of cotton yam and fabrics 
behind the U.S,, India and Great Britain. The French industry encompasses 
some 1,200 spinning and weaving mills, plus several hundred other plants 
engaged in special processing steps. Some 200,000 persons are employed in 
the industry, which does a total business of more than a billion dollars a 
year. If we add all persons engaged in related activities, involving the 
manufacture and distribution of finished cotton goods, the number of persons 
who trace their livelihood to the industry is close to 600,000. 

The industry is highly diversified. Some companies carry on inte¬ 
grated operations involving spinning, weaving and other processing. But there 
are many that are concerned with only one process. Spinning is carried on by 
330 mills equipped with 8,800,000 spindles (the U.S. mills have more than 
23 million). Almost 900 weaving mills operate 180,000 looms, of which 
70,000 are automatic. 








As already stated, the French industry must import all its raw cotton 
needs. Imports in 1951 and 1952 ran just under 250,000 tons a year, more 
than 30,000 tons below 1950 imports. Last year’s cotton imports cost France 
close to $300 million, most of it in foreign exchange. Yet if France were to 
import all its cotton requirements in the form of finished goods, the drain on 
foreign exchange would be quadrupled. 

Already important changes have occurred in the pattern of raw cotton 
imports. Before the war France bought some two-thirds of its cotton from 
the U.S. and most of the rest from Egypt and India. The shortage of foreign 
exchange, particularly dollars, has forced France to look for other sources 
of supply (Mexico, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey and Peru). 

Of most interest to France, however, has been the increase in the supply 
of raw cotton from the overseas territories, and the prospect of further ex¬ 
pansion in this direction. Production of raw cotton in French Africa rose 
from 74,000 bales in 1938 to 185,000 bales in 1952-53. This led in turn 
to an increase in the proportion of French overseas cotton in total French 
imports from 3.5 per cent, in 1938 to 15 per cent, in 1952. 

Sales Fall, Production Lags 

As has happened elsewhere, the French textile industry has suffered 
from a falling market for more than a year, both at home and abroad. Pro¬ 
duction of cotton yam fell off 8.5 per cent, from 1951 to 1952. Similarly, the 
output of fabrics dropped 7.5 per cent. Domestic sales remained relatively 
stable, but only because of large Government purchases connected with the 
rearmament programme launched in 1951. Sales of industrial fabrics, for 
example, dropped 14 per cent. 

For the first time since the war, sales to the overseas territories showed 
a decline. These areas in the French Union absorb 30 per cent, of the cotton 
fabrics produced in France, a trade which represents 14 per cent, of their 
total purchases from France. Exports to other countries, although only a 
small proportion of French production, fell more than 50 per cent., from 5,125 
tons in 1951 to 2,423 tons in 1952. 

The contraction in the market has had its effect on the industry and the 
French economy as a whole. Many mills, which during the temporary boom 
following the start of the Korean war were on a 45-hour week, are now 
working a 30-hour week. And despite efforts to avoid mass retrenchment by 
spreading the work, employment in the industry dropped 8 per cent, during the 
course of 1952. 


Industry Takes up the Challenge 

It is against this background that the industry’s own programme as¬ 
sumes significance. It is a self-generated plan for dealing with every aspect of 
the problem, from an increase in productivity to the development of new 
markets. While some important phases will require the intelligent co¬ 
operation of Government, the industry has recognized that the brunt of the 
burden rests on its own shoulders. 

Three Main Objectives 

Thus, the chief need is not for an increase in capacity, but for the fuller 
utilization of existing capacity. This fact helped to shape the three main 
points of the programme: 

1. To maintain active production and financial equilibrium through¬ 
out the industry. 

2. To increase productivity generally, so that wages may be increased 
and modernization of the industry may proceed. 

3. To expand the industry’s contribution to the general economy, by 

(a) lowering the prices consumers must pay, 

(b) improving the products, 

(c) improving the use made of labour, foreign exchange, capital 
investment, and 

(d) increasing the level of textile exports. 

Implicit in the programme is a belief that the lowering of prices, far 
from leading to a loss of real income for employees in the industry, will make 
way for an increase in income. From the very start, the industry has sought 
the co-operation of organized labour. As of June, 1953, this co-operation was 
the subject of a formal agreement between the industry and the three unions 
chiefly concerned. 

Thus the French cotton textile industry is actively seeking solutions to 
its problems in three major directions: an increase in productivity through the 
better use of better machines; an increase in the production of raw cotton in 
the overseas territories, which will ease the nation’s foreign exchange pro¬ 
blem; and an increase in sales, at home and abroad, based in part on reduc¬ 
tions in price that are expected to result from efforts in the other two 
directions. 
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GERMANY 

This article has been specially prepared by the Central 
Association of the German Textile Industry, Frankfurt am 
Main, Germany, and received through the courtesy of the 
Trade Commissioner for Western Germany in Bombay 

j^FTER the war the textile industry of Western Germany was confronted 
with a very serious situation because almost 30 per cent, of her spinning 
mills was destroyed by bombings and war action, another 30 per cent, of 
the spindles were greatly out of repair while additional losses were caused 
by the dismantling programme. For the textile industry the partition of 
Germany into occupied zones meant a disruption of the productional 
coherence which had been built up during the course of long decades. A 
number of industrial branches of the industry was almost entirely lacking in 
Western Germany, such as the cotton stocking industry and the branches 
producing textile gloves, cotton gloves, knitted gloves, curtains, bobbinet 
and lace. 

But despite this extremely difficult starting point the textile industry 
of Western Germany has rebuilt or re-established its movable plant and has 
also succeeded in increasing production in almost all branches above pre-war 
level during the last few years. 

Under the influence of the critical economic phenomena in 1952 the 
index of textile production dropped from 128.3 (1936=100) in January 1952 
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to 102,3 in June while it experienced a rapid and surprising boom in 
November, when it rose to 160.5, the total being approximately 4 per cent, 
below the figures of the year before. 

The rapid rebuilding of capacities was favoured by the vast inland 
recovery demand. But the pace at which a substantial part of these require¬ 
ments was met was much more rapid than was anticipated, so that ever since 
spring 1951, the textile industry of Western Germany has been faced with a 
pronounced buyers’ market. The intense pressure on sale resulted in very 
keen competition and led to further rationalization of production. Industrial 
extension investments were replaced by comprehensive programmes of 
modernization. 

The international supply, too, continued to increase in the practically 
liberalized German market. It is. therefore, no wonder that the demands of 
buyers are rising from month to month. 

The capacity of the inland industry has kept pace with this increasing 
“ trend towards quality.” However, quality is not the sole criterion for the 
buyers’ wishes and choice, for fashion—and this is a characteristic feature— 
plays an important and sometimes even a decisive part again. And this is 
good, for clothing means more than meeting the barest demands of existence. 
It is a significant fact that people in Western Germany have again come to 
rejoice in fine clothing. 

It is also in the field of exports that the German textile industry has, in 
the face of its starting handicap, fought a brave battle and has achieved 
great success. The monthly proceeds of textile export from Western Germany 
rose from $5.3 million in January 1950 to $11.8 million in July 1950, attaining 
$18.4 million in January, 1951. 1952 showed a decline in the export of raw 
material and semi-manufactured products whereas the export of pre-products 
and final products could be enhanced. In spite of declining prices, the total 
figure, in terms of value, is just below the comparative figure of the year 
before while, speaking in terms of quantity, there resulted a further increase. 
In contradistinction to this, textile imports showed a marked retrograde 
tendency in 1952, due to the long lasting marketing difficulties and the price 
uncertainty in the world’s raw material market. However, in view of the 
upward trend in imports during the first months of 1953, imports are expected 
to attain a value exceeding $2 billion in the current year. 

The textile industry of Western Germany trusts that the future will 
be marked by an extension of foreign trade. This hope is not engendered by 
material ends only but, rather, corresponds to the conviction, always held 
by the textile industry of the Federal Republic, that a liberal state of foreign 
trade and a reasonable international division of labour are the surest 
guarantees and fundaments for the welfare of the nations. 




HUNGARY 

Through the courtesy of The Legation of the Hungarian 
Peoples' Republic in India, Bombay 



'THE beginnings of the cotton industry in Hungary date back to the last 
* decades of the eighteenth century, with the appearance of the first 
Hungarian-made cotton fabrics. Low-priced garments made from cotton 
fabrics had then been in great demand in the countries of Western Europe 
for nearly a hundred years. 

The cotton plant with its rich yield offered the textile industry a 
cheap basic material that could be worked up economically and with com¬ 
parative ease. Mills in England would print the novel fabrics with multi¬ 
coloured designs and sell them at low prices. People of small means, who 
could not afford costly silk and linen fabrics, welcomed the attractive, 
multicoloured “ Indiennes,” as printed calico was then called after India, 
the home of the cotton plant. 

The “ Indienne ” would have caught on all over Europe in no time. 
Yet its coming into general use had been prevented by interested parties 
for a considerable time, as it is wont to happen to any new commodity 
that by its very attractiveness and low price tends to oust some long- 
established product from the market. 

First Printing and Dyeing Plant 

The first cotton printing, dyeing and finishing plant in Hungary, which 
has been in operation ever since, was founded by Ferenc Goldberger in 
1784. The entire “machine park ” of this small dyer's shop in the outskirts 


of Budapest consisted of three vats and three hand-printing tables. The 
shop was engaged in working up domestic linen and Austrian cotton fabrics. 
The majority of its customers were peasants with a bias for white patterned 
calico blueprints. This modest dyer’s shop was the seed of the Goldberger 
Factory, later to achieve and maintain a world-wide reputation for Hungarian 
textiles. 

A New Era 

The 1840’s saw a new era in the development of the country’s textile 
industry. The Society for the Protection of Hungarian Industry, founded 
in 1841, appealed to the public to buy domestic industrial products ex¬ 
clusively, above all textiles. The significance of this drive appears from the 
fact that out of the 65 million florins of Hungary’s imports a total of 30 
million florins were spent on Austrian-made cotton fabrics alone. At the 
same time Hungarian exports—predominantly in industrial raw materials— 
only amounted to 60 million florins. The movement, however, was nipped 
in the bud by groups serving Austrian interests. The conservative aristocrats 
pledged themselves only to support factories processing domestic raw 
materials. Their attitude put insurmountable obstacles in the way of the 
cotton industry’s development. Though at long last the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment was forced to grant certain concessions, the Hungarian cotton industry 
had been for a long time dependent on Austrian yam imports. This explains 
why a more vigorous development in the country’s textile industry could 
not begin before the present century. 
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When, as the outcome of World War 1, Hungary broke away from the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, the introduction of the autonomous customs 
tariff gave a new, vigoirous impact to the expansion of the country’s textile 
industry: 


Year Mills Workers 

1921 . 114 12.992 

1936 . 342 65.353 

This development, however, did not follow an unbroken path. The world 
economic crisis that commenced in 1929 and lasted till 1934 also hit the 
textile industry hard. 


I A still greater calamity was World War II. The devastating battles 

fought cxn Hungarian soil and the vandalism of the withdrawing Fascists 
made havoc of practically all textile industrial installations. 

After the termination of the war new life started over the ruins and the 
country’s textile industry too came into its own. 

‘ ^ The development of the Hungarian textile industry between the two 

world wars and its restoration after World War II are strikingly demon- 


View of a spinning department (British make of ring frames). 
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Cotton spindles 
Cotton power looms 
Wool spindles .. 

Wool power looms 
Flax spindles 
Hemp spindles .. 

Linen and hemp power looms 

Jute spindles 
Jute power looms 
Silk spinning pots 
Silk power looms 
Printing rollers .. 

Vigogne spindles 


* Small industrial 


1921 

1929 

1939 

1948 

33,000 

196,000 

334,760 

270,000 

4.100 

12,000 

14,000 

11,500^ 

5,800 

50,000 

88,000 

87,000 

370 

1,800 

2,200 

1,800 

10,000 

20,700 

20,0CO 

14,112 

1,500 

5,500 

7,080 

10,838 

600 

1,320 

1,393 

1,375 

10,000 

11,000 

11,040 

+ 272 

9,488 

565 

881 

881 

859 

456 

456 

456 


350 

1,240 

2,000 

2,600 

32 

46 

57 

58 

5,800 

9,800 

30,000 

22,000 


looms not included. 


To give a true picture of the rapid progress after World War II. the 
above statistics has to be supplemented by the following data. 

In 1938 the number of cotton spindles amounted to 335.000. This 
number, considered at the time insufficient, was reduced to 230.000 by the 
end of the war, and the workers had to do their utmost to cope with the 
influx of raw cotton. The number of cotton power looms fell from 14,000 
to 9,000, yet by 1948 there were already 11,000 looms in operaticn not count¬ 
ing those engaged in small shops. 


The Three-Year Plan 

The Three-Year Plan completed at the end of 1949 placed another 
100,000 cotton spindles at the industry’s disposal. Hence in 1950 the num¬ 
ber of cotton spindles already exceeded pre-war figures. The same applies 
to power locims as well. 

To increase the spinning capacity of Hungary’s cotton industry, 
already the Three-Year Plan had provided for the erection of new gigantic 
mills. Hardly had the equipping of the Ldrinc Spinnery been completed 
when the spinnery of the Szeged Textile Combine in South Hungary took up 
production with the most up-to-date machinery. 

During the same period the modernization and expansion of many 
a cotton spinning mill contributed to increasing spinning capacity. 


During the Five-Year Plan, launched in 1950, the growth cf the cotton 
industry became even more spectacular, envisaging an ultimate rise of 70 
per cent, in yam output, by the end of 1954. This increase equals about 
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Production in cotton fabrics will rise by 56 


Among the cotton industrial establishments of the Five-Year Plan, 
the Kaposvar Spinncry ranks foremost, outstripping even the Szeged Textile 
Combine. Both of these plants are now working at full capacity. The 
enlargement of the Ldrinc Spinnery and other mills are planned for the 
near future. 


The modernization of the cotton industry in the frame of the Five- 
Year Plan has resulted in a further increase in productive capacity. The 
mechanical condition of both spinnery and weaving machinery has been 
substantially improved; steps have been taken to ensure regular repair, 
planned preventive maintenance and to organize production to an unpre¬ 
cedented extent. All this applies to the finishing process as well. 

Acclimatization of the cotton plant has been one of the objectives of 
Hungary’s agriculture in the Five-Year Plan, to cover a substantial part of 
the industry’s raw cotton requirements. This circumstance has called for 
laying the foundations of the Hungarian cotton ginning industry. 

Today the country’s co<tton gins process huge quantities of home-grown 
cotton. The ginning plant of Hodmezovdsdrhely, equipped with the most 
up-to-date machinery, ranks among the foremost even on a Continental scale. 
The cotton ginning plant of Szekszard, now under construction, is to 
be of similar dimensions and equipment. 


Scientific Institutes 

A number of scientific institutes also promote the work of the cotton 
industry. In the first place the Research Institute of the Textile Industry 
should be mentioned in this connection, with its painstaking investigations 
as to the working technclogy of domestic cotton and the optimal combina¬ 
tion of cotton mixtures. The Institute renders also direct help to the indus¬ 
try by perfecting the manufacturing technology of the individual mills on 
the spot. Outstanding and internationally significant results have been 
scored by the Institute through improving the drawing frames for prepara¬ 
tory spinning in all cotton spinneries. 

The Research Institute has largely contributed to the um'form, most 
rational setting of the machines; and has offered useful suggestions and new 
solutions in the field of continuous production and automatization. Here 
a remarkable achievement is the continucus bleaching which, having been 
introduced in the Goldberger Factory, has resulted in doubling the plant’s 
bleaching capacity. This problem has been solved in close co-operation 
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with the technical staff of the factory as regards both the continuity of 
chemical processes and the designing of the appurtenant mechanical 
equipment. 

There are yet many possibilities for increasing productivity, consider¬ 
ing that during the years since the end of the war the double task of restor¬ 
ing and developing the cotton industry has had to be performed. The full 
exploitation of the possibilities manifesing themselves in the sphere of pro¬ 
ductivity will be one of the objectives of the second Five-year Plan. The same 
period will witness the erection of a string of new mills all over the country. 

The vigorous development cf the country’s cotton industry in the 
past years as well as its large-scale expansion scheduled for the coming years 
reflect the Government’s endeavours to raise the general standard of living. 

These endeavours have been markedly noticeable especially during 
the rapid realization of the new economic policy announced in the summer 
of 1953. To cope with the increasing demands as regards both quality 
and quantity, Hungary’s cotton industry is doing its utmost and, though its 
output may look small beside that of India, it certainly has become a 
significant factor in Central European economy. 

A clean and well-lit spinning shed with individual 
electric motors fitted to each machine. 




'P'HE textile industry is one of the most important corner-stones on which 
Japan’s economy rests, as will be clearly seen from the fact that in pre-war 
days its production comprised one-third of the total production of the manu¬ 
facturing industries and that the textile exports occupied more than half of 
the total export value. 

As a peace-time export industry, the textile industry has to make the 
greatest contribution to Japan’s economic independence and peaceful 
reconstruction. 

However, the Japanese textile industry, hardest hit of all the industries 
due to economic dislocation during the war and in the immediate post-war 
period, has yet to solve a number of problems. 

They include: technical backwardness, insufficient modernization, loss 
of export markets, weakened sales network outside of Japan and serious labour 
problems. These are the more important of the factors responsible for the loss 
of the competing power the Japanese textiles had in pre-war days. 

The Japanese textile industry has recently concentrated its efforts on 
solving these problems, and with the general economic recovery, the efforts 
have gradually borne results. Particularly remarkable are the results obtained 
in the improvement of the quality of textile goods due to independent researches 
and introduction of new techniques from abroad. 

Production 

A period of years before and after 1937 was the most prosperous of 
the Japanese textile industry, particularly remarkable being the production of 
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cotton goods and chemical fibres. In 1937 Japan consumed more than 3,370,000 
bales of raw cotton, or about 13 per cent, of the total world consumption, 
second only to the United States in this respect. In the same year, the chemical 
fibre production also occupied around 23 per cent, of the world production, 
while major textile items maintained high production levels. 

However, textile production gradually dwindled in the years following 
the outbreak of the war until in the year of Japan’s surrender the production 
of major textile items was brought down to nearly 5 per cent, of the peak year. 
In the immediate post-war period, the industry was confronted with a wide 
range of problems, including problems of labour caused by food shortage and 
currency inflation, shortages of power, fuel, and other basic materials* 
difficulties in obtaining equipment funds, etc. But, with the general 
normalization of the economic situation, the industry quickly recovered 
from the damages suffered during the war and is now hopefully looking 
forward to fulfilling its role as the most important of Japan’s peace-time 
industries. 


Equipment 

The textile industry as a whole was dealt the severest blow by the war 
itself, its equipment drastically slashed by the war-time “ enterprise adjustment ” 
measures, its machines delivered for scrapping and its factories and mills con¬ 
verted for war production. Many of the remaining textile factories were bombed 
and razed to the ground. 


• From Textile Japan, 1953. Edited and published by the Textile Industry Research 
Institute under the supervision of the Ministry of International Trade and Industry, Japan. 








After the*war, Japan’s territory was reduced to 54.9 per cent, of the total 
pre-war area, with its population steadily increasing by two millions yearly. 
In 1952, the population of Japan reached 85 millions, which is about the same 
as the population of South America. It was under these circumstances that 
Japanese textile operators started rebuilding their war-tom industry. 


In the 1934-36 period the imports of textile raw material occupied 
$288,700,000, or 30.3 per cent, of the yearly average total of imports amounting 
to $750,900,000. The former included $224,800,000 of raw cotton, $56,000,000 
of wool, and $7,900,000 of bast fibre material. In 1951, the imports of textile 
raw material reached $687,000,000 or 33.5 per cent., of the total import amount 
of $204,680,000,000. On the other hand, the Japanese textile exports amounted 
to $483,439,000, or 52.1 percent, of the yearly average total of the 1934-36 
period, which amounted to $928,360,000, cotton goods and silk occupying 
the larger part of the amount. In 1951, the total export of textiles reached 
$595,600,000, or 44 per cent., of the total value of exports amounting to 
$1,354,520,000, with a remarkable decrease in the export of raw silk. In the 
pre-war years, their main export markets were Manchuria, Korea, China, and 
then South Asia, while today, almost practical stoppage of trade with 
Communist China and growth of textile industries in the countries of 
South-East Asia have considerably changed their textile markets abroad. 


Recently technical contracts have been concluded between Japanese and 
American manufacturers particularly in the fields of dyeing and production 
of synthetic fibres. Thus, higher production and dyeing techniques have 
been introduced into Japan, including Sanforizing, Everglaze and other 
finishing processes. Great efforts have been made to heighten the strength 
and shrink-resisting quality of fabrics and to improve colour-fastness to 
light and washing. 

The neglect of the quality of textiles, which was more or less inevitable 
under Government controls, has now become a thing of the past. All textile 
enterprisers are now striving hard to rationalize production and modernize 
equipment and to improve the qualities of their produce. 

Export of Main Yarns 


Year 

Cotton 

(In thousands of pounds) 

Woollen Raw Rayon 

Spun 

Staple 

Linen and 

yarn 

yarn 

silk 

yarn rayon yarn 

fibre 

Ramie 

1931 

.. 26,434 

1,192 

73,975 

2,742 

— 

— 

1,640 

1936 

.. 55,790 

8,082 

66,626 

49,997 

— 

— 

1,685 

1941 

.. 46,042 ♦ 

4,546t 

18,839 

44,273 

10,016 

32,717 

412 

1946 

3,359 


11,572 

3,000 

— 

— 

— 

1951 

.. 27,777 

1,069 

9,451 

17,039 

10,935 

20,404 

701 


• Excludes exports to Formosa, 
t Excludes exports to South Korea and Formosa. 



The Kagoshima Mill built by Prince Satsuma in 1866, the Jirst mill in Japan. 

This interesting illustration appears on page 354 of Messrs. Platt Bros, 
catalogue {\2th Edition) of Cotton Spinning and Weaving Machinery with 
calculations, etc. The picture is being reproduced through the courtesy of 
Mr. J. C. Morton of Messrs. Ifulian Textile Engineers Ltd., Bombay. 


Power Shortage 

There are abundant supplies of high quality limestone and coal which 
are the basic raw material for synthetic fibres. At present electric power 
shortages seem to be the only bottleneck within the synthetic textile industries. 


Export of Main Fabrics 
(In thousands of square yards) 


Year 

Cotton 

fabric 

Rayon 

fabric 

Spun rayon 
fabric 

Silk 

fabric 

Spun silk 
fabric 

Wool 

fabric 

Linen and 
Ramie 

1931 

.. 1,644,731 

159,103 

— 

49,641* 

18,102 

5,036 

716 

1936 

.. 9,970,007 

622,299 

— 

85,737* 

23,426 

48,050 

3,392 

1941 

.. 1,021,725 ♦ 

121,528 

27,294 

24,271 * 

931 

18,108* 

1,799 

1946 

982 

— 

— 

928 

t 

459 

258 

1951 

.. 1,092,309 

232,077 

60,648 

47^64 

+ 

1,938 

3,818 


• Excludes exports to Formosa, t Included in silk fabric. 
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Production of Yarns and fabrics 
(Yams in thousands of pounds and fabrics in thousands of square yards) 


Item 

Average 1935-37 

1951 

Cotton yarn .. 

. 1,484,599 

710.623 

Rayon filament yam 

. 279,790 

137,938 

Spun rayon yam 

. 37,940 

150.067 

Wool yam 

. 145,192 

112,878 

Bast fibre yam 

. 210,884 

75,314 

Staple fibre .. 

. 74,990 

230,821 

Cotton fabric 

. 4,144,704 

2.155,731 

Silk fabric 

. 378,911 

138,566 

Rayon fabric 

. 894,754 

487,380 

Spun rayon fabric ... 

. 131,164 

322,437 

Wool fabric .. 

. ,. 306,361 

115,076 


Note: In the above items, cotton yam includes 100 per cent, cotton yam only, 
vrhilc bast fibre and wool yams include mixed yams. 


Cotton 

Entering the new era of Meiji Restoration, Japan began to grow into 
nationhood and a modern State. The railroad was opened between Tokyo 
and Yokohama in 1873 and the first electric lamp was lit in Tokyo in 1889. In 
the same year the Meiji Constitution was proclaimed to establish constitu¬ 
tional government in Japan, and in the following year the First Imperial Diet 
was convened. 

Japan’s raw cotton production about this time was 85,000 bales, which 
was increased to 130,000 bales in 1887. In addition to this domestic output, 
Japan, imported 19,000 bales of raw cotton in this year. 

Cotton spinning firms numbered nineteen in the same year, while the 
total cotton spindleage was 76,600. Three years later, in 1890, the domestic 
production of raw cotton fell to 75,000 bales while the spinning factories 
increased to thirty>nine and the total spindleage to 358,000. 

However, as the Westernizing influence began to be keenly felt in 
Japan, coarse home-made cotton yarn was discarded and finer foreign-made 
yarns came to be prized by the Japanese. The refined tastes of the Japanese 
had a far-reaching effect on the production of cotton yarn in Japan. 

Japanese spinning factories began to turn out 16-count yarn from 
Chinese cotton and 20-count yarn from Indian cotton. Finally, in 1890, the 
domestic production of cotton yarn exceeded the imports. As for the domestic 
production of cotton cloth, it had already overstepped the imports in 1885. 

However, this rapid development of the cotton textile industry did not 
keep pace with the development of other industries, especially agriculture and 
manufacturing industries. The home market for cotton produce did not grow 
with the cotton industry. 

Japanese farmers had a bad crop of rice in 1889 and of barley and wheat 
in the following year. As the rice price soared by 49 per cent., as compared 
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with that of the previous year, workers’ wages were relatively reduo 
There were evident symptoms indicating a catastrophic industrial crisis. 



It was in June that year that the Japanese spinners had a conference and 
reached a “ temporary agreement,” which called for stoppage of all spinning 
machines for eight days and nights in three months from June to August 
of that year. 


The Japanese cotton spinners decided that the only and reasonable 
measure for further development of the industry was the exemption of export 
taxes on cotton yarn and a higher tariff against cotton yarn imports. 

In November of the same year, the cotton spinners jointly agreed to 
forcibly carry out their export plan. Without a baling machine for packing 
export yarn, they agreed to pack twenty cheeses instead of forty cheeses in 
one bale. Later they succeeded in purchasing some baling machines fit for 
the purpose from England. 

It was after these sufferings the industry had to undergo that the exports 
of cotton yarn exceeded the imports in 1897 and that the exports of cotton cloth 
overstepped the imports in 1909. Foundations for Japan’s future development 
as one of the biggest cotton manufacturers of the world were laid in those trying 
days by the efforts of the progressive pioneers of the industry, who first tackled 
successfully the question of overproduction. 

The situation of the present-day Japanese cotton industry is somewhat 
similar to that of the industry in the last decade of the preceding century. In 
March 1951, Japanese cotton spinners were compelled to curtail production 
for the first time in the post-war years. However, they are trying hard to turn 
this misfortune into a stepping-stone for the further development of the 
industry by improving the quality of their products. 


Rayon and Synthetic Textile Industry 

Output of rayon, especially filament yarn and staple fibres, shows great 
strides along an upward curve. Filament yarn and staple fibre production 
as compared with production at the termination of war increased 24.5 times 
and 10.4 times, respectively, with the total being 13.3-fold that of seven 
years ago. Their percentages in 1951 were merely 3 per cent, and 7 per cent, 
respectively, with the remaining 90 per cent, being regular viscose yams. 

High tenacity yam, which is chiefly used as a filler fabric in automobile 
tyres, has been making a rapid progress. Output in 1951 reached 4,052,000 
pounds which was 365 per cent, increase over the 872,000 pounds produced 
in the previous year. 

Cuprammonium yams arc being turned out solely by the Asahi 
Chemical Industry Company and are sold under the trade name cf ** Asahi 
Bemberg.” Production of cupra in 1951 was 9,028,000 pounds, which was a 

















cent, increase over the precedi^ear and. indeed, a 20-fold rise over 
post-war record low of 441.000 poun^roduced in 1946. 

Acetate 

Research in acetate had been completed pre-war years but there 
was no reserve to turn it out on the market as a textL since its manufacturing 
faculties were diverted to making paints for the milit^during the war. 

Its production was again planned after the war. ^because of short- 
ages of electric power, very little progress was made. It w^not until 1947 
that a pilot plant began operating and as conditions improvei^cvclopment 
also improved, and in 1951, production was 470 times that of 19^. 

Acetate is presently used in Japan primarily in the form ^staple 
fibre and only an exceedingly small portion is used as filameht yarn. 

Acetate producers are the Dai Nippon Celluloid Company, the Shin 
Nippon Chisso Hiryo K.K. and the Teikoku Rayon Company. Th^ latter 
company has manufactured acetylated rayon staple through a newly in^ted 
process and has started putting the product on the market. 

[Synthetic Fibres 


The principal synthetic fibres presently on the market in Japan are 
vinylon (a textile made by acetalizing polyvinyl alcohol) and nylon. Research 
in both products had been completed before the war and plans for their 
industrialization had been contemplated. However, it was not until after 1946 
that full-scale interest began to be centered upon these new fibres. Their 
development shows a 145-fold increase for nylon and an increase 
of 2.000 times for vinylon during a short period when their production 
for last year is compared with that of the beginning years. Output 
last year showed a surprising improvement with an increase of 4.7 and 7.7 
times, respectively, over the previous year. 


“ Amilan,” which is a well-known nylon, is produced by Toyo 
Rayon Company and recently patent rights were obtained from Du Pont in 
America. Toyo Rayon has facilities to turn out five tons daily and plans are 
under way for further expansion. 


As for vinylon, Kaurashiki Rayon Company’s “ Kuralon ” (made 
by dry-heat process) is being produced in large amounts. Interest is also 
being focused on “ Kanebian ” trade name for Kanegafuchi Spinning Com¬ 
pany’s vinylon (made by wet-heat process). Other manufacturers, such as 
Mitsubishi Rayon Company (former Shinko Rayon Company) have started 
to make mono-filament. Dai Nippon Spinning Company are making a pro¬ 
duct with the trade name of “Mewlon” and Nippon Gosei-Sen-i Company, a 
product called “ WooJon. ” 
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At present the daily production of vinylon totals 18 tons and produc¬ 
tion of staple comprises the major part. 

Among rayon manufacturers are those who handle the process from 
pulp making to the finished product and there are others who handle it from 
raw yam to dyeing and finishing. Then there are those in all parts of the 
country who specialize in weaving, dyeing or finishing. These people have 
formed trade unions for exchange of information and improvement of 
technique. 

Rayon and synthetic textile makers are organized under the Japan 
Synthetic Textile Association, and weavers of rayon fabric under the Japan 
Silk and Rayon Fabric Weavers’ Association and the Japan Cotton and Spun 
Rayon Weavers’ Association. Those engaged in the dyeing phase have 
formed the Japan Textile Dyers’ Association. These groups are prepared to 
meet not only domestic demand but also large orders from overseas. 

As there is a necessity for supervision to maintain the highest level 
of technical know-how and quality in all stages of rayon from raw material 
to the finished product, the abovementioned associations have jointly formed 
a group known as the Quality Improvement Research Committee. To 
examine whether a product comes up to a given standard, the Japan Synthetic 
Textile Inspection Institute Foundation, conducts tests on the quality. The 
Institute issues a report on its findings and makes suggestions as to any im¬ 
provements to be made. Furthermore, the Institute makes decisions on 
grading of rayon and rayon products and also determines whether synthetic 
textile for exports meets the prescribed specification or not. 

In the past two or three years, textile circles have learned the up-to- 
date trends in foreign countries and Japanese designers are turning out 
excellent work. The Association of Japan Textile Design Creation has been 
formed by rayon industry quarters. 

Recently, the problem of violation of registered designs has come to 
the fore, but it is understood the majority of them resulted from the fact that 
sample designs accompanying the orders from overseas were adopted as 
suggested, particularly during the period when the latest overseas 
new's were lacking to Japanese manufacturers. Hence, they were 
unaware that the sample design had been patented. Therefore, in order to 
prevent such incidents orders accompanied by sample designs are not accepted 
until a guarantee relative to patents is obtained. 

Regarding dyeing and finishing, a standard for washability of colours 
has been established for rayon fabrics to assure the finest results. In addition, 
pigment resin colour, fast colour dyeing and resin finish have been adopted. 





'^HE Netherlands cotton, rayon and linen industry considers 1953 the first 
post-war year with relatively normal circumstances. The post-war sellers’ 
markets at home and abroad ended definitely with the end of the Korean 
boom in the second half of 1951. The depression following the Korean boom 
eased gradually in the middle of 1952. During 1953 the industry met a satis¬ 
factory demand on the home market and abroad but competition was rather 
strong, so that there is a general complaint about an unsatisfactory price level 
especially on the home market. 


The total consumption of cotton and cotton waste yarn by all branches 
of the textile industry amounted to 76,158,000 kg. The production of these 
yarns is smaller than the consumption. Therefore, yarn imports have always 
taken place. During 1953 the imports of cotton and cotton waste yarn for 
industrial purposes amounted to 12,509,000 kg. The main supplier has been 
Belgium with 11,321,000 kg. The Netherlands yarn exports have always been 
of small importance, but in the last few years they have been extending and 
amounted to 4,837,000 kg. in 1953. 



THE NETHERLANDS 

Cotton, Rayon and Linen Industries 

By Dr. H. D. NIJHUIS 

Through the courtesy of the Central Bureau Van De 
Nederlandse Katoen-Rayon-En Linnenindustrie, Arnhem 


In 1953 production reached a record level in comparison with the previous 
post-war years and was well above the pre-war level as appears from the 
table below :— 


Spinning Production 



1953 

Percentage 


(1,000 kg.) 

of 1939 

Cotton yarn. 

.. 55,496 

124.6 

Rayon fibre yarn 

2,433 

• • 

Cotton waste yarn 

.. 10,819 

114.2 

Yarn Consumption by Weaving Mills 

1953 

Percentage 


(1,000 kg.) 

of 1939 

Cotton yarn. 

.. 51,466 

106 

Rayon fibre yarn 

.. 2,571 


Cotton waste yarn 

9,802 

103 

Rayon and synthetic filament yarn 

5,288 

237 

Linen yarn 

1,441 

76 














Home Market 

The home market is the main outlet for the weaving mills. The deliveries 
to the home market were as follows during 1953 :— 

(In 1,000 kg. including mixtures) 

Cotton grey cloth. 3,981 

Finished cotton cloth . 29,506 

Rayon cloth . 5,758 

Linen cloth (excluding half-linen) .. .. 483 

Total .. 39,728 


The total imports of cotton, rayon and linen cloth amounted to 
13,905,000 kg. including 5,751,000 kg. cotton grey cloth. From these imports 
Belgium supplied 5,069,000 kg. including 1,089,000 kg. cotton grey cloth. 

As is probably known, the Netherlands have together with Belgium 
and Luxemburg a customs union, called Benelux, since the end of the last war. 
As appears from the abovementioned figures, Belgium is the main foreign 
supplier of yarn and cloth on the Netherlands market. 

The cloth exports amounted to 46 per cent, of the production, specified 
as follows :— 

(In 1,000 kg. including mixtures) 

Cotton grey cloth. 1,859 

Finished cotton cloth . 24,854 

Rayon cloth . 3,379 

Linen cloth (including half-linen). 253 

Total .. 30,345 



I 
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From this total 2,932,I)(X) kg. were exported tojBelgium and Luxemburg, 
being 9.7 per cent, of total exports. The exports go to nearly all countries of 
the free world, the table below giving details for 1953. 



(1,000 kg.) 

Percentage 
of total 

Europe .. 

. 9,817 

32.35 

Africa .. 

8,026 

26.45 

America 

1,463 

4.82 

Asia 

. 7,445 

24.53 

Oceania 

. 789 

2,60 

Not specified .. 

.. .. 2,805 

9.25 


Total .. 30,345 

100.00 


The number of employees in the cotton, rayon and linen industry i 

amounted 51,044 at the end of December 1953, of which 38,283 were males 
and 12,761 were females. There is still a small shortage of skilled labour. I 

During the first half of 1954 the trend of 1953 is continuing. Production j 

as a whole is even slightly higher than in the same period of last year with a | 

satisfactory demand in general on the home market and for export. f 



\ 


i 






















J^EW ZEALAND is the fourth largest wool-producing country in the world, 
and the woollen manufacturing industry is one of the Dominion’s oldest 
established industries. Nevertheless, of the total volume of raw wool produced, 
only a small proportion is consumed by local mills, the bulk being exported 
to Great Britain, Europe, and other parts of the world. 

The New Zealand mills are, however, able to meet only about one-half 
the Dominion’s requirements in woollen and worsted piecegoods, but with an 
increased labour force this proportion could be substantially increased. 
Included in the local production are the following lines: 

Woollen materials; worsted suitings and trousering; saddle-tweed 
materials ; blazer materials ; flannels ; overcoatings ; worsted serge ; blankets 
and rugs ; sports-coat materials ; upholstery materials ; printers’ cloth ; finger¬ 
ing yams and hosiery yams. 

There are eleven woollen mills in New Zealand, with staffs varying 
from 50 to over 800. The average unit employs about 350 workers. Under 
normal conditions, the ratio of women to men in the industry is two to one, 
but present shortages of women have reduced the proportion in some mills 
to one to one. 

The Processes of Manufacture 

As the industry was founded by men who had learned the trade in 
Great Britain, the processes of manufacture in the New Zealand mills closely 
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Through the courtesy of 
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follow the Scottish and Yorkshire principles, with the latter tending to 
predominate. The industry, as carried on in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
has perhaps the closest resemblance to New Zealand procedure. 

New Zealand woollen and worsted mills are entirely self-contained units 
in that they carry out all operations from receipt of the raw wool to the 
completion of the cloth or other goods produced. 

The main processes of manufacture closely follow the practice in the 
British mills. 

Woollen Spinning, Worsted Combing, Drawing and Spinning 

As the wool leaves the carding machines, it takes the form of a fine 
film of fibres which, when rubbed together, form a thread. This soft thread 
is passed to the spinning department where it is drawn out on the woollen 
spinning machines or mules to a finer thread of pre-determined thickness. At 
the same time, it receives sufficient twist to strengthen it, making it into a 
I workable thread. Before a worsted thread can be spun, the carded wool or 
' sliver is combed by drawing the long fibres through machines containing 
j closely-set pins. These combing machines extract the short fibres and 
vegetable matter and arrange the long fibres parallel to each other in a con¬ 
tinuous form which finally emerges as “ top.” A series of gradual drawing-out 
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■s reduces the top to a suitable thickness for spinning to desired weights 


Associated with spinning is the process of twisting, which consists of 
putting two or more threads together for strength or colour effects, according 
to design. 


In the majority of New Zealand mills, worsted drawing, spinning, and 
twisting are carried out solely by women and girls, but on the woollen spinning 
mules, both men and women are employed. 


The work calls for a high degree of skill, which usually takes some 
months to acquire. The number of threads supervised by a spinner depends 
upon the ability of the operative. In the spinning department payment is 
made on a time basis, proficient workers usually receiving higher rates. 

Weaving 

The yam from the spinning department passes through winding 
processes in the warping room preparatory to weaving. The warping threads 
are wound on to a long beam, and the weft on to bobbins which fit the shuttles 
of the loom. Before being placed on the loom, the warping threads are drawn 
through a series of eyelets on frames which can rise and fall on the looms to 
produce the required pattern of cloth. Looms are set up by skilled loom-tuners. 

An average girl can, with a careful selection of suitable work, acquire 
the requisite speed and skill to attend two standard type four-box looms in 
a few months. She would be given plain, simple and easy weaves until she 
became experienced and capable of working the finer and more complex 
weaves. For automatic looms, after a suitable training period, she may be 
called upon to attend four, five or even six looms, according to standard 
practice. 


In New Zealand, weavers are almost invariably women and girls, 
although recently some mills have been experimenting with success with the 
engagement of male weavers. Weaving is operated on a piece-work basis, 
and experienced workers are able to earn wages considerably in excess of the 
award or agreement rates, which fix the minimum. 


Knitting Mills 

New Zealand has a number of knitting mills, large and small. Some are 
attached to the woollen and worsted mills in the form of separate departments, 
while others are independent concerns which purchase their knitting yam from 
the woollen and worsted mills, and elsewhere. 


44 
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The knitting mills are able to satisfy a substantial part of the Dominion’s 
demands for aU classes of knitted wear, including men’s, women’s and 
children’s underwear and nightv^ear in wool, cotton, rayon and mixtures of 
same; men’s, women’s and children’s jumpers and cardigans; knitted bathing 
costumes, football jerseys and sports shirts; men’s and boys’ wool and wool 
and rayon socks in plain and patterned knits. 

Each mill produces all or most of the above articles. 

Hosiery Mills 


Sl 


The hosiery mills in New Zealand are concerned solely with the 
manufacture of women’s and children’s stockings. The production of men’s 
half-hose is usually undertaken by knitting mills in conjunction with their 
various knitting activities. 


The hosiery industry is comparatively new in the Dominion, and the 
mills are consequently of modem design. New Zealand’s hosiery mills, 
although small, are in every respect equal to those of any other country, and 
particularly so in regard to the methods of production. 

These mills normally meet a substantial proportion of the requirements 
of the Dominion for women’s full-fashioned and other stockings in silk, arti¬ 
ficial silk, rayon, nylon, mercerized lisle, cashmere, and in silk and wool 
mixtures. 


General 

Over 95 per cent, of the machinery in use in New Zealand’s woollen, 
knitting, and hosiery industries is standard English textile machinery, and is 
purchased from the leading makers. Most of the mills adopt a progressive 
policy in regard to plant, and much of the machinery is of the latest design. 

Carpets and Felt Products 

Industries related to the woollen industry which have recently been 
introduced into New Zealand are the manufacture of carpets and the manu¬ 
facture of wool and hair felt products, but both industries are on a small scale. 

In carpet manufacture much of the machinery is of the same type as 
used in the wool textile industry including carding machines, spinning frames, 
spinning mules, hanking frames and weaving looms. Production is at 
present limited to factories at Auckland and Christchurch which, between 
them, manufacture axminster and wilton carpets and reversible floor rugs. 

Wool and hair felts are produced at a Lower Hutt factory, one of the 
principal products being a heavy felt floor covering. Standard type “ Garnett ” 
machines are used in this industry. 







jyjODERN industry in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent owes its development 
primarily to British merchants (who came here to represent British trading 
firms) and the Indian cotton merchants of Bombay, Ahmedabad and other 
places. The British traders found this sub-continent full of vast undeveloped 
resources, a large population for the consumption of their goods and a cheap, 
unorganized and plentiful labour supply. Their experience in general mer¬ 
chandise enabled them to organize industries with experts engaged for technical 
purposes from their mother-country. They realized rich profits and naturally 
switched on from one industry to another. In this manner, British capital 
flowed to undivided India with mutual advantages to both countries. While 
most of the British industrialists focussed their attention on the eastern ports, 
a large number of non-British enterprises were localised mainly in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad. Calcutta and Bombay were great port towns. They were 
junctions of railways which stimulated traffic to and from the ports. While 
Bombay was admirably suited for the manufacture of cotton textiles on account 
of its damp climate, Calcutta lay in close proximity to coal and jute. 

In this attempt at the establishment of industries, the provinces which 
comprised a majority of Muslims were almost completely neglected. For example, 
the present West Pakistan territories were rich in raw cotton but no attempts 
were made to develop the textile industry there. Ancient records which have 
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PAKISTAN 

By FAKHRUDDIN VALIBHAI 

President^ The Pakistan MiUowners' Association^ Karachi 

been unearthed from the ruins of Mohenjo Daro go to show that cotton was 
used in the Indus Valley almost 5,000 years ago. In the days of the Mughals, 
the chief industry in the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent was the textile handi¬ 
crafts. It was of this that a Manchester manufacturer, when he found himself 
unable to rival its fineness, said deprecatingly that it was only a “ shadow 
of a commodity.” A piece of the finest Dacca muslin, 20 yards x 1 yard, could 
be made to pass through a finger ring and, as Mukherjee mentions, required 
six long months to prepare. 

Slowly and steadily, the textile industry languished and died. The 
disappearance of the Mughal Courts, the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth 
century in England, the free trade policy of the Government of India and 
several other reasons were responsible for the disappearance of locally made 
cotton fabrics. The results were evident at the time of Partition. When Pakistan 
came into existence on the 14th August 1947, there were not more than 35 
factories of any great importance. Sixteen of these were cotton textile mills, 
nine sugar mills, five cement factories, four glass factories and one woollen 
factory. We produced almost 75 per cent, of the world’s production of jute 
but we did not have a single jute mill to call our own. We produced over 15 
lakh bales of cotton of improved variety but we possessed only 16 cotton mills. 
We produced abundant hides and skins, wool, sugarcane, tobacco and several 








(roducts but we sent most of the supply abroad, to add, inter alia, to the 
h and welfare of others. It was this sad neglect of industry which forced 
one of the pioneer millowners to decide on the establishment of a textile mill 
at Karachi. The Valika Textile Mill was incorporated in March 1947. The late 
Quaid-i-Azam laid its foundation-stone in September 1947. In November 1949, 
the late Quaid-i-Millat performed its opening ceremony. Others followed this 
lead with results that are evident. 


It must be said to the credit of the Pakistan Government that, soon 
after Partition, they took up the problem of industrialization in right earnest 
with a view to remove the one-sided development of the country, based as it 
was on a backward rural economy. In April 1948, they issued their statement 
of industrial policy, which soon brought into the field of the textile industry 
a fair number of young and energetic businessmen who have done yeoman 
service to the cause of industrialization during the short spell of six and a 
half years. On the morning of 15th August 1947, when we emerged as a sovereign 
State, there were only 1,77,418 cotton spindles and 4,824 cotton looms in 
operation. In 1953, 7,25,000 spindles and 11,000 looms were working. The 
following statement shows the development of the cotton textile industry: 


Year 

Spindles 

working 

Looms 

working 

l>RODI 

Cloth 

(In bales of 
1,500 yds. each) 

JCTION 

Surplus yarn 
(In bales of 
400 lbs. each) 

1948 

1,77,418 

4,824 

58,705 

15,506 

1949 

Not available 

Not available 

61,632 

23,150 

1950 

Not available 

Not available 

70,443 

37,192 

1951 

3,33,126 

5,984 

85,112 1 

48,437 

1952 

3,90,853 

8,556 

1,18,000 I 

56,040 

1953 

7,25,000 

11,000 

1,60,000 ' 

1,30,000 

1954 

10,00,000 

14,000 

3,00,000 j 

3,00,000 


The Government of Pakistan have fixed a target of 2 million spindles 
till the end of 1957 but, at the rate we are progressing, it is hoped that we 
will be self-sufficient in ordinary cotton cloth in another two years or so. 


Grant of Protection 

Prior to August 1952, the condition of textile mills was slowly but steadily 
becoming rather gloomy as a result of the Open General Licence system. The 
millowners found it difficult to compete with the imported cloth and huge 
stocks consequently accumulated with the mills. The industry approached the 
Government which, impressed by the then prevalent conditions, decided to 
have a summary inquiry into the cost of production through the agency of 
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the Tariff Commission. This resulted in an increase in the import duty from 
24 per cent, to 54 per cent, on cotton piecegoods of U.K. origin and from 
30 per cent, to 60 per cent, on imports from other countries. This may be taken 
as an effective protection to the cotton industry. 

Wool 

In regard to wool, the production in Baluchistan and N.AV.F.P. stands 
at 28 million pounds. Experimentations for the increase of yield of wool are 
in progress through breeding and cross-breeding on several farms. The Govern¬ 
ment of Pakistan have also arranged for import of Merino sheep from Australia 
with a view to improve the local breed. 

Ten woollen mills have already been established with 9,652 worsted 
spindles and 10,376 woollen spindles in Karachi, N.W.F.P., Baluchistan and 
the Punjab. Some of these are already in process of expansion while another 
four mills are expected to be in commission in the course of this year. Taking 
into consideration the present development and progress of the woollen industry, 
it is estimated that wool and wool tops of the value of about Rs. 2,00,00,000 
will be required from abroad every year. 

The textile mills in this country suffer from a lack of skilled personnel. 
The number of Pakistani technicians is small while the mass of labourers em¬ 
ployed do not possess the necessary experience of industry. Costly power plants 
have been installed by the textile industry and the electric energy thereby 
produced ill compares with rates which are in vogue outside Pakistan. Last, 
but not the least, our Government against heavy odds have given full support 
and encouragement to the industry generally and textiles in particular. With 
the development of the textile industry, now there is ample scope for small 
industries and especially for auxiliaries required by the textile industry such 
as sizing materials, bobbins, healds, reeds, leather goods in many varieties 
such as picking bands, buffers, pickers, etc. The textile printing industry has 
rapidly developed in our country and there is still scope for future 
expansion as there is always a very big demand for dyed and printed fabrics 
in the country. 

Conditions may improve slowly and steadily but, with the return of the 
world to sanity and to the consequent establishment of a free economy, the 
textile millowners will have to face an unpleasant situation, unless they prepare 
themselves in advance for the same. Our cost of production is admittedly 
higher than that of the rest of the world for several reasons and concentrated 
effort will have to be made not only to reduce costs but also to meet the demand 
for finer varieties and improved qualities. In addition, standardization of 
certain qualities will enable us to build up our export market. If this is 
done, I can foresee a glorious future for the textile industry in Pakistan. 




















SPAIN 

Through the courtesy of The Spanish Consulate, Bombay 


'JpHE Spanish cotton industry which, like those of the majority of European 
countries, draws its supplies of this commodity from the chief producing 
countries of the world (United States, India, Egypt, Brazil, etc.), has had to 
contend with the difficulties inherent to the Second World War, as a direct 
consequence of the long period during which trade among the nations of the 
world has been unable to free itself from the obstacles created by the lack 
of hard currency such as the dollar. 


Before the war the Spanish cotton industry used to supply in full, the 
varied cotton fabrics not only to the home market but several other markets 
of the world where some of their brands had made a reputation for them¬ 
selves. Trade was then effected under the most perfect conditions at 
competitive prices. Spanish industry operated under good technical conditions, 
the equipment being as adequate as that of any other country. 


A fundamental problem is that of ensuring sufficient raw materials, not 
only cotton, but also some dyes and modem finishing products. This is apart 
from the fact that cotton production in the Peninsula, Protectorate of 
Morocco, the Canary' Islands and some of the African colonies is being 
intensified with satisfactory technical results. Considerable quantities of 
Egyptian type of cotton are being obtained more freely, also rayon and cut 



artificial fibre of excellent quality, production of which is growing, 
making the import of cellulose unnecessary, for it is now obtained at home 
direct from eucalyptus, cereal straw, and such raw material as sugarcane 
grown in the country. As regards dyes and synthetic auxiliary products, a 
remarkable effort has been made with the result that no import of these com¬ 
modities is now necessary as far as several of them are concerned. 

Spain’s special schools are being attended by large numbers of techni¬ 
cians who show an ever-growing interest in research work. Industry is 
continually expanding. Further spindles and looms are installed in new and 
old industries, the former with a marked trend towards a modem conception 
and are located in such places as had passed unnoticed before. 

Natural Silk 

The silk industry proper, that is, the natural silk industry, has lost its 
old predominant position in the matter of size though not in the matter of 
quality. Even now, in spite of the acknowledged good qualities of modem 
synthetic fibres, natural silk continues to retain its unequalled peculiarities, 
which make it invaluable in the production of the best quality articles. 

The small size of the Spanish output of cocoons is not new, for at the 
beginning of the century it was already limited to just over 600 tons, against 

An aerial view of a leading Spanish mill in Barcelona, On 
the right can be seen the milVs own full-size football ground. 


pL 
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le over 500 tons in 1950, after several changes culminating in 1947 with 
Iroduction of 1,046 tons, to drop swiftly since. Production of natural spun 
silk in Spain, just after the civil war, is shown in the following table : 


Year 


Production of Natural Spun Silk 


Kilos 


1940 22,791 

1945 43,620 

1950 34,263 

1952 33,275 


The home market has readily taken up, during these last years, every 
silk fabric the industry has been able to offer it. Within limited possibilities, 
imports of raw materials have been made to supplement local output. 


At the same time, as a result of the successful outcome of the two 
Spanish Fashion Festivals recently held (the first one in Madrid, in August 
1952, and the second one in Barcelona in January 1953), a possible export field 
seems to be open to the natural silk fabrics in countries buying haute 
couture models, especially the United States, for as a rule buyers like to 
obtain the same fabrics and accessories as used in models to make them later 
themselves by the mass-production system. 


Rayon and Cut Cellulose Fibre 

As in many other sections of production, the Spanish industry has also 
gradually adapted itself in the sphere of rayon and cut cellulose fibre (viscose 
or fibrane). 

The general picture shown by the Spanish rayon and viscose industry, 
on the whole, is that it is adequate. The continuous thread and cut fibre mills 
amply cover manufacturers’ requirements, which again are on a level with 
home demand (they even have a surplus available for export) and are backed 
by sufficient ancillary industries, either in the twist, dye or finishing lines. 

There are five concerns in Spain devoted to rayon and cut fibre manu¬ 
facture.—“S.A.F.A.”, which owns a mill in Blanes (Gerona); “Seda de Bar¬ 
celona,” with a plant in Prat de Llobregat (Barcelona); “S.E.S.A.”, with a mill 
in Burgos; “S.N.I.A.C.E.”, owners of a manufacturing plant in Torrelavega 
(Santander) and “ F.E.F.A.S.A,” with a mill in Miranda de Ebro (Burgos). 
They all produce rayon (continuous yam) except “ F.E.F.A.S.A.”. Cut fibre 
is exclusively made by “ S.A.F.A.” and “ S.N.I.A.C.E.” and “ F.E.F.A.S.A.” 
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Inside view of the milfs spinning department. 




A typical Spanish weaving shed. 












National output of rayon and cut fibre is : 

(In tons) 

Year 

Rayon 

Cut fibre 

1940 . 

3,100 


1945 . 

5,394 

2,025 

1950 . 

9,934 

14,600 

1952 . 

10,105 

20,170 


Cellulose, basic raw material for these products, has generally been im¬ 
ported, yet “ S.N.I.A.C.E.” and “F.E.F.A.S.A.” are now developing some in¬ 
teresting projects to obtain this raw material in Spain, the former on the 
basis of eucalyptus, the latter starting from straw obtained in the wheat zone 
where their mill is located. Imports of cellulose, after having gone through 
both the national and international economic contingencies of the last few 
years, have now settled down, the figure for 1952 being 27,374 tons imported, 
all of them suitable for rayon and cut fibre manufacture. 


The manufacturing industry is mainly located in the province of Bar¬ 
celona, specially in the capital itself (Gracia) and neighbouring districts and in 



larrasa, Sabadell and Manresa. Stocking manufacturing—a very impor 
line—^is also spread along the coast. Reus is likewise a producing centre. 
Valencia is another important centre, the speciality here being tapestry and 
brocade. 


As is the case with all Spanish economy, the silk industry is now in a 
period of normalisation. About the middle of 1952 distribution of raw mate¬ 
rial by quotas was stopped, the parallel market disappearing practically. Sup¬ 
ply and demand are nearly balanced. Prices have gone down gradually and 
though the times of false optimism are now dead, there is not an actual crisis, 
particularly when it comes to the more reputed important firms. 


“ Nylon ” and Similar Fibres 

Modern technique, in its constant progress, offers us again and again 
some new synthetic fibres enjoying exceptional properties and uses. The most 
outstanding is “Nylon” which soon displaced natural silk and rayon in stock¬ 
ing manufacturing. The Spanish industry has rapidly adapted itself to this 
new trend, with the result that Spain can now produce excellent nylon stock¬ 
ings with which home demand is fully met, there being a substantial surplus 
for export. 

The aim now is to use nylon in every type of hosiery articles, parti¬ 
cularly in ladies’ underwear and gentlemen’s socks also, in the form of cut 
fibre, by itself or mixed with some other fibres, as powerful strengthening 
pieces. 


They are also about to initiate a further stage in the history of Spanish 
synthetic textile fibres with the imminent production of synthetic lineal super¬ 
polyamides (nylon and Perlon). 

Though textile machinery has been made in Spain for a long time, 
it may be said that not until after the civil war has there existed a really 
important textile machinery industry. Till then machines made in the country 
only covered certain stages of the textile process. Thus, for example, looms 
and automatic looms were made, also first operation machinery, certain 
machines used in cotton and woollen spinning, and a few others in dyeing 
and finishing work. 

Most of the machines built in Spain prior to the civil war corresponded 
to the type then common and though important inventions were made in 
textile equipment, such as the drawing operations and weaving of velvet 
in double pieces, it cannot be said that technical progress was very important, 
except in special cases and in a small measure. 
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The period that opens with 1939, on the other hand, saw a remarkable 
in the field of textile machinery construction both qualitatively and 
quantitatively. This is evidenced by the important contribution of Spanish 
textile machinery makers to the successive Barcelona International Samples 
Fairs which are held annually. 


During the 1944 Samples Fair some very interesting types of machines 
were to be seen, chiefly in the field of preparatory and weaving (new slip-wind¬ 
ing engine types, healds, shuttle ejector mechanisms). Next to the traditional 
automatic loom provided with shuttling, there was, the first automatic loom 
provided with shuttle changing to be built in Spain, of a totally original model 
used at the moment in looms, without checking motion. Contribution by 
makers of knitting machines was also beginning to be felt. 


In 1945 the Balmes method of drawing was exhibited, which was soon 
to cross the frontiers to become one of the most notable advances in modem 
times in the field of textile equipment. Other types of this method by Selles, 
etc., also appeared and they confirm the fact that it is this important aspect of 
weaving of purely Spanish origin (Casablancas, 1913) where Spaniards excel. 
Heavy duty warping mills, high speed sUp-winding engines and reels and new 
models of automatic looms without superstructure were also exhibited. In 
the field of equipment for industries of the so-called “ water line,” the first 
automatic jigger made in Spain was shown at this Fair. 

A new system of drawing was shown at the following Fair (Mateu) as 
well as the first single thread frame provided with Serra drawing, exhibited by 
a Spanish firm. In respect of looms, we find new models intended for silk 
weaving and a system to convert into automatic old looms based on the 
shuttling principle. 

The following year, next to the equipment shown for cotton weaving, 
combers and drawers for worsted yam weaving were shown. The contribution 
of new preparation machinery continued to be made, and an interesting silk 
loom was seen exhibited, as well as an automatic loom for cotton, of new 
construction. Yet it is perhaps in knitting equipment that fresh contributions 
were noticed (circular and rectilineal units). 

The same trend was noticeable in the 1949 Fair. Makers of worsted 
weaving equipment increased their contribution (we notice a continuous large 
drawing machine), and cotton weaving machinery maintained its level of the 
previous year, a system of large drawing applicable to machines in use being 
outstanding. Both in looms and knitting equipment notable progress 
continued to be noticed, particularly of the latter. 

The most prominent event of the 1949 show was the appearance of the 
automatic reels made in Spain on the basis of original principles, without 
copying from any similar foreign machines. Contribution of machines for 
worsted weaving continued its progress, it being possible to see two automatic 
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looms really interesting, one of them with automatic shuttling, which per¬ 
mitted 250 threads per minute during tests, thus showing its robust construc¬ 
tion, and a further one of automatic shuttle changing for two checking motion 
looms, an improvement on the model exhibited a few years before. 



In 1950 new models of automatic reels and automatic looms were 
shown, one of them, pick-up type, for silk, with four or seven boxes, without 
superstructure. Also many improvements, among which a system of shuttle 
ejection, spring-driven. There was a large number of automatic looms, far 
better than the common types. 


The following year we found at the Fair new types of Casablanca large 
drawing, widely used in Britain today and a further model of this kind. Else¬ 
where progress continued to be noticeable, both in cotton and worsted weav¬ 
ing, in weaving preparation (more heavy duty warpers and automatic reels), 
in automatic looms for silk, wool and cotton, in dyeing and finishing equip¬ 
ment and in knitting machinery. Mention must be made of a new loom for 
gauze bandaging. 

We could finally say the same but on a larger scale in connection with 
last year’s exhibition. 


Last of the processes. 


packing. 



















^ \ 
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/ As may be gauged, all machines used in the process of cotton weaving 
(beaters, fulling mills, cards, drawings, fly frames, combs and spinning and 
twisting continuous machines) are made in Spain, provided with every im¬ 
provement to be found in foreign-made equipment (single thread in fly frames, 
large drawings, modem mixing attachments, etc.). The whole process in worsted 
weaving is also made in the country, including wool washing and combing. 
Combed wool weaving machinery can also be made from Spanish materials 
entirely. The only gap one finds is in connection with vegetable fibre weaving 
(flax, hemp and jute, in view of the small volume of this type of industry in 
the country. The same thing might be said about certain waste weaving 
processes (Schappe, etc.). 

In the weaving field they also make all the equipment of the industrial 
process (slip winding engines, reels, warpers, slashers, looms) with the only 
exception of some very special machines, such as automatic knitting machines 
and certain machinery used in the manufacture of some special types of 
fabrics. 

The line of equipment intended for the bleaching, dyeing and filling 
industries is not so complex and though a good portion of such equipment is 
made in the country, others, on the other hand, of the highest importance are 
lacking. They have not in this line attained the same level of technical 
advance as with equipment intended for yarn or weaving. 

They are in a relatively good position with regard to accessories manu¬ 
facturing and ancillary plant and can, likewise, consider as normal national 
production of laboratory and control apparatus and instruments. In this res¬ 
pect, Spain has contributed to the common pool of world technique with 
different improvements and inventions, and is at the present moment engaged 
in completing the various types of instrument made on the most modem 
designs, so that they are not left too far behind. It may safely be said that 
they possess all laboratory and control instruments used by the industry, 
though they find themselves somewhat lacking in the matter of instruments 
of a scientific type for research work. 

Finally, the knitting industry can be supplied mostly with Spanish- 
made equipment, only a few types not being made coinciding with the most 
complex machines used by the Industry. 

Summing up, the average level of progress achieved is satis¬ 
factory. Still more, if the fact is borne in mind that in the majority of 
cases manufacturers have not limited themselves to reproducing the types of 
machines as made by the most important world makers, but have created 
their own models. Some of the inventions and improvements of the last few 
years have been incorporated in world construction of textile equipment, thus 
confirming the good preparation of our engineers and experts. 


Connected with the above assertion is the fact of different Spanish mak( 
having established themselves in foreign countries where they have gained a 
high reputation. Their machines might be considered almost of Spanish 
manufacture, since at least their design is Spanish. One finds makers of this 
type of machines in Britain, France and Belgium, the Manchester firm known 
as “Casablancas” being the most universally known. 



Replacing of Equipment 

When in 1945, a plan was drawn up to replace the existing textile 
equipment, an important proportion of this plan was entrusted to Spanish 
makers. The proportion contributed by the Spanish industry in each case 


was:— 

Line 
Fabric 
Weaving 
Ribbon making 


Percentage 

62.1 

21.6 

7.2 


Line 

Water 

Special weaving 
Ancillary machinery 


Percentage 

6.0 

2.0 

0.8 


It was estimated that when in full production, the national industry 
could have supplied 52 per cent, of the machinery to be replaced, of a total 
value, then, of 480 million pesetas. 

Different reasons prevented this plan from being carried out, the chief 
one being the inability to fulfil the plan of imports as nrovided for, about 
46 million pesetas a year during the five years of the life of the above 
scheme, 50 million pesetas a year being earmarked for supplies by the Spanish 
industry. 

The latter, on the other hand, in spite of the many difficulties which had 
to be overcome and which are still fresh in everybody’s mind, has been able 
to exceed the figure they had to cover, for an estimate of the average value 
of the equipment made during the five-year period of 1945-50 gives an annual 
figure of 52 million pesetas. This shows quite clearly the advance made by the 
textile machinery construction industry in the last few years. 

Location and Output 

Most of the Spanish textile machinery construction industry is located 
in the province of Barcelona, mainly the capital city, Badalona, Hospitalet, 
Cornelia, Sabadell, Tarrasa, Manresa, GranoUers, Mataro, Aiguafreda, 
Manlleu and Roda de Ter. Small centres in the province of Gerona, and 
some others in the textile centres of Madrid, Bejar, Alcoy and Valencia 
complete the picture. 

A good idea of their importance is the number—18,000—of workers in 
the industry, 13,000 of which correspond to the textile line proper (weaving, 
looms, finishing and knitting), the rest in ancillary industries. 

No reliable statistics are available on the units of each type made. 
Approximate information referring only to equipment intended for the cotton 
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;try is given below . 


Beater and fulling mills 

Per year 
15 

Cards 

320 

Drawing mills 

120 

Combers 

80 

Fly frames 

50 

Folding mills 

40 


Per year 

Continuous spinning mills 

(500 bobbins) .. .. 250 

Continuous twisting mills .. 50 

Non-automatic mechanical 

looms .. .. .. 500 

Automatic looms .. .. 1,000 


The above output could be increased by about 20 per cent, if the indus¬ 
try were able to operate free from the obstacles that still exist in certain lines 
of production. 

It is difficult to assess the value of the annual output of the other 
sections of production. However, a figure around 150,000 to 160,000 pesetas 
a year does not seem to be exaggerated as the present value of machines made 
in Spain annually. 


Export 

Export of textile equipment, without attaining very considerable figures, 
has shown a decided increase during the last few years. 

The table below gives a comparison of import and export figures during 
1950 and 1951 and the first ten months of 1952:— 

(In gold pesetas) 

Year Imports 

1950 5,239,518 

1951 2,935,749 

1952 (ten months) • • • • 3,773,862 


Exports 

1,091,438 

824,374 

755,279 


As may be observed, and notwithstanding the fact that during that 
period imports were not upto normal, but much lower, there exists a clear 
difference between exports and imports. 


The following is a list of the most important buying countries and the 
aggregate value of their purchases during the last three years; — 


Countries 

Chile. 

Portugal and Colonies 
Mexico 

Italy. 

Pakistan t . 

Morocco (International zone) 
Argentina 

Uruguay . 

Brazil . 

Sweden . 

Other countries 


Gold pesetas 

Percentage 

834,693 

31 

357,352 

14 

323,577 

12 

243,554 

9 

219,176 

8 

185,036 

7 

102,230 

4 

56,936 

2 

49,505 

2 

41,301 

2 

247,271 

9 


As may be seen, Chile appears in front by a good margin, followed by 
Pqrtgual, Mexico and very remarkably Italy, which is the European country, 
apart from Portgual, to buy from Spain a large quantity of textile machinery. 
Pakistan comes after them and in less degree, Morocco, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil, Sweden and various other countries. On grouping these countries 
according to their geographical areas. 


Hispano-American countries and Portugal (Brazil and Philippines included). 

“ Little Europe ” countries. . . 

Arab countries 
Other countries 


Gold pesetas 
1,859,730 
324,867 
236,541 
54,456 


This clearly shows the predominant position of Hispano-American 
countries as buyers of Spanish textile machinery, also the important role 
Spanish-made machinery may play in the growing industrialization of Middle 
East countries if the Spanish makers know how to take advantage of the 
favourable opportunity afforded. 
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SWITZERLAND 


By Dr. E. W. DUTSCHLER, F.R.Ec.S., Swiss Trade Commissioner in India 


Dr. E. W. Duischler, F.R.Ec.S., studied 
at Zurich and London and holds an 
Economics degree of the Zurich Univer¬ 
sity. 

He first came to India in 1924 in the 
service of a large Swiss trading house. 
During World War II he was in the 
Swiss Government Service and thereafter 
on the secretarial staff of ICAO, at 
Montreal, Canada. 

Since March 1949, Dr. Dutschler has 
been in Bombay as the Swiss Trade 
Commissioner. 



SWITZERLAND is a small cx)untry in the heart of Europe, without 
immediate acxess to the sea and not possessing any natural resources of 
raw materials worth mentioning, apart from water power, which has been 
harnessed for the production of electrical energy. An area of 16,000 square 
miles and a population of 4^ million inhabitants make it one of the most 
densely populated countries in Europe, for a large part of the country, which 
is rightly famous for its natural beauties, is composed of mountains and lakes. 
Nevertheless, it is a highly industrialized country, and the standard of living 
of its inhabitants ranks amongst the highest in the world. 


Of the many highly developed industries of Switzerland the textile indus¬ 
try and its ancillary branches occupy an important place. In the year 1951 
it comprised 1,057 establishments with a labour force of 70,500 people, of 
whom three-fifths were women. The total number of people employed in all 
manufacturing industries in 1951 was over half a million. 

The origins of Switzerland’s textile industries reach very far back in 
history. The oldest branch of them, the linen industry, is the outcome of a 
very old tradition. It was in 1162 that the first craftsmen in this field came 
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Sail from Milan. In the neighbourhood of Constance, the monasteries 
^couraged the growing and working of flax which they harvested and pre¬ 
pared for export. St. Gall took over the working of flax from Constance, and 
in the fifteenth century developed it to a very high degree of prosperity. 
This economic activity, the most important of all at the time, spread from 
Eastern Switzerland as far as Upper Aargau, where the Government of the 
canton of Berne took it under its protection in 1600. The linen trade was 
at its height about the year 1787. In all some 15,000 bales of officially checked 
linen were despatched to the great European fairs and marketing centres. 
During the first quarter of the nineteenth century, wars lowered the output and 
in 1830 it amounted to only 7,000 bales. It was only when cotton became 
extremely expensive as a result of the American War of Secession that the 
linen industry recovered some of its importance, and a few tenacious manu¬ 
facturers succeeded in maintaining their production and adapting their pro¬ 
gramme of manufacture to the requirements of the day. Until the year 1890 
pure linen was woven exclusively by hand, while the half-linen qualities had 
already been woven on mechanical looms for some years. In 1929 the num¬ 
ber of people employed in the Swiss linen industry amounted to 2,000, with 
an output valued at 10 million Swiss francs of the period (gold francs). 


From 1920 onwards, exports of high quality linens increased appreci¬ 
ably. In 1939 this progress was again checked, and the linen industry fell 
back, with a few exceptions, on the home market. Its importance in the Swiss 
national economy is obvious from the figures of imports of linen and hempen 
yams, which in 1949 were valued at about 6 million Swiss francs. It must be 
addH that this industry also uses a certain amount of home-produced linen 
and he npen yams as well as cotton yams. In spite of great difficulties, exports 
of Imens in 1952 amounted to 1^ million Swiss francs, while exports of special 
linen yams to different countries amounted to nearly 2 million Swiss francs. 


Today Switzerland’s linen industry possesses modem, up-to-date 
mechanical equipment in almost all its establishments. It produces hotel, 
hospital and household linens of excellent quality, supplies various industries 
with industrial fabrics and also manufactures specialities for the fashion 
industries. Its 49 establishments in 1951 employed some 2,500 people. 


The Cotton Textfle Indnstiy 

Switzerland’s cotton industry, which today is the most important branch 
of her textile industries, evolved from its precursor, the linen industry. To¬ 
wards the end of the seventeenth century cotton became an ever stronger 
competitor of flax. The influential leaders of the Linen Guilds at St. Gall at 
first scouted the idea of this new fibre, but they vainly tried to resist its intro¬ 
duction and the subsequent development. The industry followed the path of 
specialization in producing finest muslins, which again laid the basis for the 
development of the embroidery industry in the middle of the eighteenth 


century. In the year 1780 already, spinning of the finest counts had become 
so important that direct exports of cotton yarn were made, the necessary 
export organization being available, thanks to the old linen trade. Ten years 
later, in 1790, about 100,000 people were employed by the merchants of St. Gall 
in the eastern part of Switzerland for producing fine cotton yarn and cloth. 

The invention of the spinning machine in England towards the end of 
the eighteenth century was an event that revolutionized the industry. 
Mechanization progressed in great strides, and the industrialists succeeded in 
holding their own against competition from England by timely adaptation 
of their methods of production. The year 1829 saw the invention of the first 
embroidering machine, but it took more than twenty years to perfect it 
enough for its products to satisfy the consumer. Invention followed upon 
invention. In 1865, the first pantograph was made, and in 1910 the automatic 
shuttle machine made its first appearance on the market. It is interesting to 
note that these three types of embroidering machines are still used today, for 
each of them possesses its own particular advantages. 

By 1913 the embroidery industry was at the head of Swiss exports with 
a total export value of 210 million (gold) francs, and at that time about 150,000 


Modern weaving mil! situated in the hills of the Toggenburg Valley, 
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A Swiss hand-printer at work. Despite the most modern plant and machinery^ highly 
skilled hand printing still maintains its place in the textile industry. 


View from the weaving master^s control tower'''* into the weaving hall. 

{Photograph taken at night.) 


people were engaged in the cotton and embroidery industries of Eks&m 
Switzerland. 

The First World War, but more so the disastrous events following in 
its wake, put an end to the rapid development. The most difficult period for 
the Swiss cotton industry was during the world economic crisis which began 
in 1929. The main factors were the deterioration of the European currencies 
and the spreading of the ideas of economic self-sufficiency. One country after 
another raised its tariff barriers as a measure of protection of indigenous 
industries against foreign competition. For the embroidery and silk ribbon 
industries the change of fashions provided an additional handicap. Inter¬ 
national competition increased through the progressive industrialization of 
former export markets. The heaviest blow dealt to Switzerland’s textile 
industry was the devaluation of the pound sterling in 1931 and the introduction 
of preferential duties within the British Empire. The export of textiles in the 
worst years of depression (1934-35) shrank to a mere 200 million Swiss francs 
and represented about 25 per cent, only of total exports. The embroidery 
industry was the hardest hit by these recessions. A certain amelioration set 
in after the devaluation of the Swiss franc in 1936. 

The Second World War struck the cotton industry another severe 
blow. The allied blockade hit it very hard and many spinning mills could 
work at only 20 per cent, of their capacity, as a result of the shortage of raw 
material. This gave a fillip to the production of synthetic fibres, in particular 
staple fibre which came to stay. It was only some time after the end of the 
war that the pre-war capacity of output could again be reached. The Swiss 
cotton industry has made good use of the last few years to renew its buildings 
and to equip them with modem machinery with a very high output by investing 
considerable sums in them. 

At the present time there are about 1,2(X),000 spindles in all spinning 
mills, about 120,000 spindles in doubling mills and about 21,000 power 
cotton looms. 

The total value of exports of all kinds of cotton textile manufactures 
in 1952 amounted to 285 million Swiss francs, out of Switzerland’s total 
exports to the value of 4,749 million Swiss francs. In the first nine months of 
1953 the entire textile industry exported 476 million Swiss francs worth of 
goods, 20 per cent, more than in 1952. The future looks favourable because 
orders have been placed for at least six months ahead. There is an increasing 
demand in North America for Swiss materials, especially for cotton goods. 

Silk and Rayon Industry 

Like the linen and cotton branches of the textile industry, the Swiss silk 
industry is one of the oldest industries of the country. Already as far back as 
the thirteenth century silk tissues were produced. About the middle of the 
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century the Swiss silk industry was greatly revived by Italian refugees 
who had to leave Italy on account of their religious belief and who settled 
down at Zurich in 1555. Their presence meant prosperity to all branches of 
the silk industry. 

Up to a few decades ago, real silk was the only raw material used. 
As a consequence, the raw silk commerce, with its main centre at Zurich, 
occupied a prominent place in all raw silk markets. It not only supplied 
Switzerland, but was also the main supplier of other countries using silk. 

The importance of the Swiss raw silk trade is shown by the following 
figures of imports of raw silks: 


1913 

1923 

1929 

1939 

1949 

1952 


Volume 


Value 


699,000 kgs. 

31 

436,000 „ 

39 

481,000 ,. 

30 

258,000 „ 

6 

324,000 „ 

9 

315,000 „ 

14 


Up to the end of the nineteenth century, the entire process of silk 


manufacturing, starting with the breeding of the silk-worm up to the last 
finishing process of the woven cloth, was performed in the canton of Zurich. 
Owing to foreign competition, the introduction of a factory law. and also on 


account of high wages, the Swiss silk spinning mills and the estabhshments 
twisting organzine diminished more and more, and in 1937 not a single silk 
spinning mill was left in the country. The mills twisting tram, however, were 
in a position to meet a considerable part of the inland requirements, but owing 
to the increasing use of rayon and staple fibre, the production of tram silk 


as well diminished considerably. As a consequence, the silk twisting mills 


turned their attention to the manufacture of sewing and embroidery silks, and 
also increased the output of crepe yams. 


In connection with the Swiss silk industry the production of spun silk 
must be mentioned, of which Basle is the main centre. Spun silk is a material 
made from waste silk and is destined to replace the more expensive silk yarns. 

Originally silk weaving was done on handlooms. In 1850 the first 
trials to weave silk tissues on mechancial looms were successful. At present 
over 52,000 spindles and some 4,500 power looms are working in the Swiss 
silk industry, which can produce about 30 million metres of silk, art silk, 
staple fibre and nylon tissues annually. 


A special branch of the Swiss silk trade to be mentioned is the silk 
bolting cloth manufacture. This is a Swiss speciality product which is used 


Modern Printing and Finishing Plant in the canton of Glaris. Its location in the mountain 
region provides the advantage of ample supply of clear and soft water from the glaciers. 
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In the canton of Appenze 11, embroidery is still a domestic craft, as witness the nimble fingers 
of this trio of needlewomen {three generations). 


in flour mills and in many industries where processing includes bolting or 
separating. Bolting cloth is also used for the manufacture of colour screens 
used in screen printing. Exports of silk bolting cloth in 1952 amounted to 
6.4 million Swiss francs. 

Silk ribbon manufacture is another speciality of the Swiss silk industry 
and has its centre at Basle. Output and sales are much influenced by the 
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vagaries of fashion, and additional handicap to the many difficulties any 
export industry must face. Since the end of the Second World War a wel¬ 
come revival has been noted in foreign sales, and Swiss ribbons continue 
enjoying a reputation of very long standing. This branch of the industry has 
become quite an important element of international trade, as it supplies aU 
the novelties required by the ever-changing fashions. Silk ribbons are used 
not only for apparel and in the dressmaking trade, but also in the manufacture 
of lingerie, in the packaging of notepaper, candies, chocolates, etc. The export 
value of the products turned out by the ribbon industry amounted to 10 million 
Swiss francs in 1952. 


Wool Industry 

Wool has been spun and woven in Switzerland for more than 750 years. 
According to old records, the first wool manufacture is said to have been 
worked at Basle from 1193, while another is mentioned in the historical re¬ 
cords of Zurich of 1258. The wool industry remained a cottage industry for 
many centuries, controlled by the powerful Guilds of Clothiers. With the 
introduction of worsted spinning and worsted weaving around 1860 a further 
development took place. At the present time the Swiss wool industry counts 
some 100 establishments, with about 350,000 spindles and about 3,500 looms, 
employing some 10,000 workers. Swiss spinning mills supply woollen yams 
for weaving, knitting, hosiery and haberdashery manufacture, and the weaving 
mills produce novelties in combed and carded wools, suitings, blankets and 
carpets, as well as lightweight woollen cloths, pure wool and half-wool fabrics, 
coarse weaves, unfulled cloth. Coarse wools and waste are used in the 
manufacture of felt for household and technical products. 

Of course, sheep breeding in Switzerland was never able to supply the 
full requirements of raw wool for the industry. It is estimated ihat the present 
number of 190,000 head of sheep, which is less than half of that in the middle 
of the last century, can cover only 2 per cent, of the Industry’s requirements 
of raw wool. In the year 1952, raw wool of the value of 101 million Swiss 
francs was imported into Switzerland. The total value of exports of wool 
manufactures in the same year amounted to 56 million Swiss francs. 

It would lead too far afield to sketch the development of other branches 
of the textile industry that came to be added to the classical activities of all 
textile trades—spinning and weaving. Switzerland possesses a flourishing 
industry employed in the manufacture of apparel: outer garments, underwear, 
hosiery and knitwear, fashion accessories, haberdashery goods in infinite 
variety. 

Swiss textiles, known the world over for their high quality, would not 
have been able to attain their appreciation in world markets and in the world 





Ion, if the primary industry had not been served by a highly developed 
printing and finishing trade, which grew up side by side with the 
textile industry and shares its old traditions of expert skill and adept 
inventiveness. 


The Dyestuffs and Auxiliary Textile Products Industry, which is 
located in the neighbourhood of Basle, is too well known in India to escape 
mention. Although it is above all an export industry, it too is closely linked 
up with the rise of the textile industry in Switzerland. 


The textile industry was, and still is, an important incentive to Switzer¬ 
land’s economic life. The Swiss machine industry owes its rise, by a 
cause-and-effect relationship, to the textile trades. In effect, it was due to 
the building of special machines to the order of certain textile manufacturers, 
that this new industry arose. Embroidering machines, for instance, were 
manufactured in Switzerland only, besides Germany. The leading position 
held by Switzerland in the field of spinning and weaving machinery, to which 
in recent times the invention of a shuttleless loom has been added, is a direct 
outcome of the growth of the textile industry. It also added its share to the 
development of banking. The lively relations in export financing benefited 
the mercantile banks in the first place, but other banking activities were 
stimulated by the brisk building trade, which flourished through the expansion 
of the textile industry and trade. The active and widespread textile trade 
stimulated the insurance business, in particular transport and fijre underwriting. 
In its best years, the Swiss textile industry, together with cottage industries, 
may be taken to have given employment to nearly 200,000 people, of whom 
about three-fourths were dependent on exports. This additional purchasing 
power brought into the country from abroad, in turn stimulated the home 
retail trade, the arts and crafts, and agriculture. The knowledge of foreign 
countries and innumerable personal relations through such contacts abroad, 
are additional invisible assets of high value. Many a new idea and many a 
new undertaking owe their origin and inspiration to the contacts and relations 
of the Swiss with the whole world, to which the export trade—and in particular 
the textile trade—^has contributed a large share. 
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Some Statistical Data 


Population (1951) . 

Employed in industries 

whereof in textile industries . 

whereof Cotton .. . 

Silk, art silk . 

Wool. 

Linen .. 

Embroidery. 

Finishing . 

Other textile industries . 

Imports 1951: (In million Sw. frs.) 

Raw silk . 

Silk cloth. 

Art silk yarns . 

Raw cotton. 

Cotton cloth . 

Raw wool. 

Woollen yams 

Woollen cloth . 

Knitwear, apparel. 

Exports 1951: 

Silk cloth. 

Art silk yarns 
Cotton yarns 

Cotton cloth . 

Embroideries.. 

Knitwear, apparel. 

Total value of Switzerland’s 

Imports 1951 . 

Exports 1951 . 

Total spindles in 1953: 

Spinning . 

Doubling 

Total number of looms in 1953: ^ 

Cotton and art silk. 

Silk and art silk . 

Wool. 

Linen .. 

Ribbon . 


4,780,000 

545,863 

70,500 

24,887 

14,214 

10,366 

2,458 

3,001 

9,118 

6.456 


17.5 

24.5 

17.2 
180.7 

65.2 
179.2 

46.1 

76.6 

89.2 


108.3 

62.1 

62.9 

148.1 

93.2 

73.6 


5,916 

4,691 


About 1,200,000 

„ 120,000 

About 21,250 

4,500 
,. 3,500 

» 2,500 


Total embroidering machines (end of 1952). 1,586 

whereof Hand-operated. 739 

Pantographs . 278 

Pantographs automatic ,. .. .. .. .. .. .. 569 


* It is difficult to classify ribbon looms, which work from single to 15-multiplc heads. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 

Message from Sir E. RAYMOND STREAT, C.B.E., 

Chairman of the Cotton Board, England 

WELCOME the opportunity to contribute a brief message of good wishes 
and goodwill to the special number of the Indian Textile Journal, which 
is being published to celebrate the Centenary of the cotton textile industry in 
India. I have been a reader of this Journal now for some thirty-four years. 

[ It is impossible to doubt the great value to any industry of first-class trade 

magazines. Where such magazines do not exist it is only with the most acute 
difficulty that the industrial community can make even a pretence of keeping 
themselves abreast of technical and commercial developments. Where a good 
journal exists the general climate is one of well-informed alertness and in such 
a climate succeeding generations have the best possible chance of building 
.soundly on their predecessors' achievements. 

There are few more dramatic chapters in the international history of industry 
than those which cover the relationships between the cotton industry of the 
United Kingdom and the cotton industry of India. There have, of course, been 
times and phases when the interests of the two countries in this field have been 
■ in the sharpest conflict. In spite of this each owes to the other very great debts. 
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For decade after decade, extending over more than half of the century now 
being celebrated, India provided for the mills of Britain a great market which 
contributed vastly to commercial success and technical progress in Lancashire. 
On the other hand, it was from Britain and with the aid of hundreds of men 
from Lancashire that Inmd derived the technological foundations and the 
general pattern of her modern cotton textile industry. The conflicts which 
occurred were concerned with the terms of trade. The story of these conflicts 
is intermingled with the still more dramatic history of the political relation¬ 
ships between the two countries. Since the war a new chapter has opened in 
these political relationships which many in both countries believe to be full 
of promise for peaceful progress. The form and shape of commercial relation¬ 
ships in the next century has yet to emerge. I think that if there is the same 
measure of statesmanship in this field as has already been manifested in the 
wider arena of politics it is more than possible that each may contribute to 
the well-being of the other no less significantly in the future than they have 
in the past. It is in that belief and hope that I have taken my share in fostering 
visits of Lancashire mm to India and Indian textile leaders to Britain—and 
intend to go on so doing. 

For all these reasons I am happy to send a “ good-luck ” message to the 
Indian Textile Journal and I look forward to reading the special number 
myself with particular interest. 



This article, specially written in England, has been received by us through the 
courtesy of The British Information Services, Office of the High Commissioner 
for the V.K., at New Delhi and Bombay. 




'J’EXTILES have always played a prominent part in the industrial and com¬ 
mercial development of Britain. By the end of the sixteenth century, wool 
was by far the most important industry in Britain, the world’s largest manu¬ 
facturer and exporter of woollen textiles. Linen also played an important part, 
although not to the same extent as wool. Linen and cotton in particular, deve- 
loiwd rapidly when machinery was designed for them by British inventors in the 
eighteenth century. The same was true of jute in the early nineteenth century, 
Ti* • j j*® 1840 ’s, textiles made up two-thirds of the total exports of the 
Unit^ Kingdom. Cotton alone accounted for nearly one-half. Rayon and other 
synthetic fibres are twentieth-century products. 

ftio and exports expanded continuously until after the end of 

century, although the relative importance of textiles declined 
r in us es, particularly the metal-using trades, flourished. In 1913, 
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however, over one-third of British exports, and about 44 per cent, of exports 
of manufactured goods, still consisted of textiles, of which cotton supplied 
24 and 31 per cent, respectively. 


Inter-War Period 


The expansion was checked by war-time shortages of labour, raw materi¬ 
als and shipping during the 1914-18 war, and the consequent loss of export 
markets, together with the accelerated growth of domestic industries overseas, 
seriously affected the United Kingdom textile industries, particularly cotton. 
The position was aggravated by post-war depression, particularly after 1929. 
Between 1924 and 1939 the insured labour force—of which a higher proportion 
was unemployed at the end of the period—in the textile industries fell from 
1,327,000 to 1,107,000. At the same time, the share of total exports contributed 
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the group fell, and in 1937 textiles accounted for nearly a quarter, and 
otton for 13 per cent. 


During the 1939-45 war, there was a further decline, due to the diversion 
of labour to the armed forces and to war industries, shortages of raw materials 
and shipping and, in some cases, to restrictions on output. By July 1946 there 
were only 750,000 insured employees. 

The decline of activity between the wars was not common to all indus¬ 
tries in the group. The rayon industry grew. Rayon, silk and nylon employed 
74,000 persons in July 1939 compared with 42,000 in July 1924. The share of 
cotton, wool and textile finishing in total employment in textile industries fell 
from nearly three-quarters in 1924 to three-fitths in 1939, the share of the ex* 
panding trades—rayon, silk, hosiery and carpets—growing from 16 to 26 per 
cent, in the same period. These shares are substantially the same today. 


Problems 

Since 1945, the problem of recruiting a labour force large enough to 
fulfil a strong post-war demand for textiles has been one of the biggest facing 
most of the textile industries, but particularly cotton, wool and jute. The war 
was not entirely responsible ; inter-war depression had caused a progressive 
movement of skilled labour away from these industries, other than rayon, and 
there was great reluctance to enter or re-enter industries some of which had a 
poor record of unemployment. The high level of industrial activity since the war, 
the maldistribution of labour which is always associated with a period of in¬ 
flationary pressure and the development of new industries in the old centres 
of heavy unemployment, have all contributed to the recruitment difficulties 
of the textile industries. 

The other great problems of the textile industries since the war have 
been connected with raw material shortages and, particularly since the Korean 
crisis in mid-1950, rising prices. At the same time, their tasks have been to re¬ 
establish and, even more important and more difiicult, to maintain export 
markets. In these circumstances, and with the prospect of a permanently re¬ 
duced labour force, research by the textile industries has been devoted since 
the war to methods of work which will reduce costs and labour requirements, 
to processes which will increase quality and attraction, and to investigation of 
consumer requirements. 


Research 

The United Kingdom textile industries are particularly well equipped 
with facilities for research into all aspects of textile production. Each industry 
within the group now has its own research association and, in addition, a great 
deal of original research into textile fibres, machinery, processes and design 
is undertaken bv the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, uni- 
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versities and technical colleges and, independently, by many of the more pr^ 
gressive firms within the industries. It is generally true, however, that the time 
which elapses between the discovery of a fundamental improvement and its 
application in mills and factories is frequently long. For this reason, a private 
company, Shirley Developments, Limited, was formed in 1951 for the specific 
purpose of undertaking the commercial development and exploitation of 
inventions, processes, and patents. 

The post-war years, however, have witnessed many fundamental im¬ 
provements in the methods of work and in the products of the textile industries. 
The main changes introduced have resulted in : 

1. New and better machinery and, where possible, the elimination of 
processes to reduce labour requirements and costs and to improve quality. 

2. A more thorough investigation of consumer requirements. 

3. More blending of materials to achieve a greater variety of weights 
and finishes, to suit tastes of consumers. 

4. A much greater use of new processes at the finishing stage, which 
have produced cloths woven according to traditional methods, but with better 
appearance and texture, and an entirely new range of colours and designs. 

Machinery and Processes 

Re-equipment and modernization was far from absent from the plans 
of textile industries between the wars ; indeed, the rayon industry has always 
been well equipped with modern machinery, and the jute industry carried 
out part of an intensive programme of re-equipment before the Second World 
War. But there was little incentive for those industries Ukc cotton, which wcr© 
most severely hit by depression and had, in addition, a grave problem of surplus 
capacity and redundant machinery to modernize. 

Since the war there has been steady progress in installing automatic 
and labour-saving machinery. Many small firms have taken advantage of auto¬ 
matic devices, which, when attached to machines, eliminate some manual pro¬ 
cess. A rearrangement of processes has been encouraged financially by the 
Government in the spinning section of the cotton industry, but many firms 
outside the scheme, and in other textile industries, have introduced a new system 
of work in order to improve efficiency and to solve the problem of labour 
shortage. 

Consumer Requirements 

A greater awareness of the need to study the requirements of consumes 
in oversea markets has already had some effect on the products of textile in¬ 
dustries. With the end of a sellers’ market the United Kingdom can rarely have 
the advantage in price over a domestically produced equivalent in an oversea 



The British product must have a quality appeal and performance which 
it markedly superior. Any expansion in sales is dependent on the main¬ 
tenance of the traditional good quality, together with attention to the colour, 
style, weight, width and design which the consumer wants, and at a price which 
he is prepared to pay. 


The main effect of this can be seen in the appearance of the less expensive 
cloths which are sufficiently cheap to appeal to a wide market, but which are 
now beginning to benefit from the application of special techniques formerly 
reserved only for the most expensive cloths. This is particularly true of rayon. 
The two most important ways in which this is being achieved are by a greater 
use of mixture cloths and by fundamental changes in methods of finishing. 


Blending 

The blending of textile materials to produce a stronger or cheaper cloth 
is common, particularly linen and cotton, wool and cotton. The older textile 
industries are now taking an increasing interest in man-made fibres with the 
object of producing cloths with a different appearance, lighter weight or at a 
lower price. The factors which have speeded up this process are the high cost 
of the natural fibres ; progress in dyeing technique, which has made it possible 
to dye materials made from natural and synthetic fibre ; the ability to produce 
special light-weight cloths, by using alginate fibre or cellulose acetate fibre as 
a carrier and then removing it with the aid of a solvent; and the fact that 
the structure of the man-made fibre can be adapted to suit precisely the 
requirements of the industry using them. 

Fibres can be blended at various stages in the process of manufacture, 
depending on the required finish. A strong synthetic fibre can be introduced 
invisibly as a core to the main thread ; and the fibres can be spun, doubled 
and woven together. 


Finishing 



New finishes which are being used by the textile industries are processes 
which affect the quality of the material, such as non-shrink, permanent glaze 
and waterproofing, and crease-resistance ; and processes which affect the 
appearance, such as printing, colouring and dyeing. 


Since the war, much greater attention has been paid to the colour and 
design of textiles produced in bulk. This has been achieved mainly through the 
application of new printing processes which combine the features of the slower 
screen system with the economy of the quicker roller method. Present-day 
designs tend towards simplicity, and a favourite treatment is to outline the pat¬ 
tern to make it stand out. Great emphasis is placed on colour, and new ranges 
are constantly introduced. 
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There have been great achievements in dyeing techniques since the war. 
Material is coloured by dyeing the yarn or cloth or printing or incorporating 
colour into the viscous fluid before it is turned into a thread. Interesting effects 
are obtained because of the affinity of some fibres, and the resistance of others, 
to the same dyestuffs, but this has been a great problem in the past. It is now 
possible to dye, for example, a blend of wool with nylon. Another important 
development has been towards making dye fast; jute can now be fast-dyed and 
it is possible, for the first time, to consider the development of jute as a furnish¬ 
ing fabric. It is now possible, too, to produce a washable screen-printed material. 



Present Position 

In 1^52, textiles and clothing group as a whole, including manufactures 
of wool, cotton, linen, jute, silk, rayon and other synthetic fibres, lace, hosiery, 
woven apparel and carpets, exported goods to the value of £381 million, or 15 
per cent, of total United Kingdom exports. Over 1,400,000 people were employ¬ 
ed in these industries at the end of 1952, including 154,000 in cotton spinning 
and doubling, 120,000 in cotton weaving, 206,000 in woollen and worsted, 
86,000 in rayon, nylon and silk, 119,000 in hosiery and knitted goods, 91,000 
in textile finishing, 162,000 in other textiles, and 494,000 in clothing. 


The Wool Textile Industry 

The wool textile industry, the most ancient of Britain’s staple industries 
and an important source of wealth since mediaeval times, remains one of the 
leading export industries ; the total value of exports of woollen and worsted 
yarns and manufactures (including carpets) in 1952 was £123.9 million, or 
nearly 5 per cent, of all exports. After the tourist trade, vehicles and machinery, 
the wool industry is Britain’s best dollar earner. Exports of all wool manu¬ 
factures to the United States and Canada were valued at £30.6 million in 1952, 


The Cotton Industry 

Since the war a vigorous drive for quality and efficiency has been pressed 
forward by the cotton textile industry with the support and assistance of the 
Government. Important in this drive are the Cotton Board, a statutory body 
with the constitution and powers of a Development Council, and the British 
Cotton Industry Research Association (Shirley Institute), founded in 1919 
for promoting scientific and technical research in connection with cotton 
and its utilization. 

Production rose steadily from 1945 until the end of 1951, when the in¬ 
dustry began to feel the effects of the world textile recession. Production did 
not begin to recover until the second half of 1952. In 1953 it was still well below 
the peak 1951 figure, which was itself less than the 1937 level. Output of cotton 
yarns, including cotton waste yarns, totalled 968 million lbs. in 1951 and 853 
million lbs. in 1952, compared with 741 million lbs. in 1946 and 1,358 million 



in 1937. Output of cotton cloth was 2,202 million linear yards in 1951 and 
^691 million linear yards in 1952, compared with 1,626 million linear yards in 
1946 and 3,640 million linear yards in 1937. 


There were about 154,000 persons employed in the spinning section of 
the industry in December 1952, and 120,000 in weaving. About two-thirds of 
the workers in the industry are women. 


Other Textiles 

Linen was made in Britain nearly 1,000 years ago. Today it is an industry 
of small firms, chiefly in Northern Ireland (the greatest linen manufacturing 
region in the world). The principal raw material of the industry is flax. Else¬ 
where in the United Kingdom linen manufacture is confined mainly to Scot¬ 
land, where, in general, coarser linens are produced. The main products are yarn 
and thread, and, among the piecegoods, household textiles and interlinings 
and industrial cloths predominate. Technical problems are investigated by the 
Research Institute of the Linen Industry Research Association, formed in 1919. 
Exports in 1952 were valued at over £22 million, the United States being 
the chief market. 

Jute, most of which comes from India and Pakistan, gives rise to a 
considerable industry centred in Dundee. The principal products are bags, 
yarns for backing carpets, and canvas for linoleum, rope and tarpaulin cloth. 
Exports other than cordage were valued at about £3 million in 1952 ; the 
Commonwealth and United States were the chief markets. 

Silk goods are exported to many markets, and are appreciable dollar 
earners. Raw silk is supplied mainly from Japan and Italy. 


Synthetic Fibres 

At the end of 1952, 36,000 people were employed in the production of 
rayon, nylon and similar continuous filament yarn and staple fibre, and exports 
of these goods for the year totalled £10 million. A considerably larger number 
of people were employed in the production of spun yarns and the weaving and 
knitting of rayon, nylon and similar goods, exports of which totalled about 
£39 million for 1952. 

Since the advent of rayon in its various forms, and more recently of the 
new synthetic fibres. Nylon, Terylene or Ardil, British textile manufacturers 
have been developing a number of ways of blending natural and other fibres. 
By this means they can produce economically fabrics and garments with attrac¬ 
tive and useful new combinations of texture, colour, finish, moisture absorpiion, 
hard-wearing and crease-resistant properties. 


Nylon—for Dress Fabrics or Ropes 

Nylon, now approaching its thirteenth birthday, is appearing in all types 
of clothing—overalls and dresses, shirts, socks and sweaters, and ‘ fur * gloves 
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and coats. And, like other synthetic fibres, it is being interwoven with natur 
products to give longer wear and cause less creasing. The versatility of nylon 
does not end there. A dainty dress fabric in an expensive fashion salon, it also 
does a husky job as a rope mooring an ocean liner. Nylon has over 200 other 
uses in industry and in the home. For example, it can be used for furnishing 
fabrics or as an engineering packing. Employed in industry, nylon is no weak¬ 
ling. It has been used for conveyor belting, sacks and protective clothing. Mixed 
with wool it has also experienced the rigours of the parade ground as army 
uniforms and equipment. Soon troops in all parts of the world may be issued 
with nylon uniforms, not for glamour appeal but for their wearing qualities. 


Production of nylon keeps a lot of people busy. The main nylon-spinning 
factory in Britain employs more than 3,000 men and 700 women who work in 
three shifts, twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week. At thirteen, nylon is 
still an industrial infant, but it is growing rapidly and larger factories will soon 
mean that nylon material can be produced in even greater variety. 


Increased production will also mean more for the export markets. Nylon 
either as yarn or as finished fabrics now earns Britain more than £10 million 
a year and other new materials made in the country are also finding a ready 
sale abroad. One big cause of the popularity of synthetic yarns among mer¬ 
chants is that they seldom fluctuate greatly in price. Unlike wool and cotton, 
the price of raw materials used in the manufacture of synthetic fibres shows very 
little change from month to month. 


War and Peace 

Nylon, more than any other fabric, has caused its fair share of con¬ 
troversy. It is loosely described as a synthetic material but the makers prefer 
to speak of it as a “ man-made fibre.” Many people also believe that nylon was 
invented during the war—^for parachutes ; in fact, it made its bow in America 
as early as in 1929. 

War-time was, however, a stern testing period for the new fabric. The 
U.K. Ministry of Aircraft Production commandeered the entire home output 
of one million pounds of yarn a year and sent nylon into service as a parachute 
fabric, as cordage and as glider tow-ropes. 

The New Factory 

Peace brought heavy demands from the civilian market and early in 
1945 a new factory began to take shape in the once-depressed neighbourhood 
of PoDtypool. Now about ten times the annual war-time production flows 
from the modern workshops which cover more than 100 acres. 

Although nylon was an American invention it is made in Britain from 
British raw materials drawn basically from coal by-products, phenol or benzene 
mixed with oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen and subjected to a complicate 
chemical process. 



This basic material still has a long way to go before it becomes 
fabric. Resembling chips of white marble the early compound has to be melted, 
'forced into fine threads and hardened. Even then it has to be wound and put 
through nearly ten other separate forms of treatment before it can be passed 
as perfect and sent to textile manufacturers at home and abroad. 

The name of nylon was chosen only after officials had spent days check¬ 
ing 300 suggested names for the product. It is merely known at H.M. Patent 
Office as a “ generic term for synthetic fibre-fonmng polyamides. 

A British Invention—“ Terylene ” 

Nylon’s younger brother, Terylene, is also making a name for itself. 
Described as shrinkproof, mothproof and crease-resistant, it shares many 
of the virtues of nylon fabric. It is also resistant to acid, whereas nylon 
resists alkalis. 

Terylene and nylon have other things in common. Both owe their 
origin to fuel ; nylon is at least partly made from coal and Terylene from 
oil. Terylene, a British invention, was developed by Imperial Chemical Indus¬ 
tries who put up half the capital to start the nylon-spinning industry in Britain 
which held patents from the American giant firm E.L du Pont de Nemours. 
Courtaulds found the other half of the capital. Terylene garments sell in the 
U.S.A. under the name Dacron. 

So far Terylene has made its chief impact in blended fabrics. Mixed 
with other materials, hard-wearing Terylene adds to the life of a garment 
while reducing its weight. It is quick-drying and Terylene shirts, already on 
the market, need no ironing, say the advertisements. Terylene’s success is 
marked by the fact that LG.I. hope to produce 10,000 tons of the material 
each year. — 

Although both Terylene and nylon are described as man-made fibres, 
both only appear by courtesy of Mother Nature. Engineers have devised 
machinery through which the liquid chemicals are forced, to emerge in the 
form of a filament. The silk-worm and the spider have been using the same 
technique for centuries. 

Ardil ”—Made from Groundnuts 

Ardil, first invented and marketed by Imperial Chemical Industries, 
which completes the group of outstanding new materials, is also a “ back-to- 


nature ” fabric but in a different way. Strictly speaking, it is not a man-made 
fibre. It is manufactured from the residue of groundnuts after the oil has been 
extracted for margarine. Blended with cotton, wool or rayon it gives a soft 
warmth and is already being used for large-scale production of carpets and 
blankets. This is of more than scientific interest for the housewife. A carpet 
made from blended wool and Ardil is 30 per cent, cheaper than the 
aU-wool product. 

Although the new fabrics have made a big splash in the fashion world, 
they have not upset the textiles industry. When cotton was first used for weaving 
in Britain in the seventeenth century the woollen industry feared that it would 
have a bad effect on trade. Laws not only forbade the wearing of cotton dresses 
but even made it illegal to be buried in anything other than wool. 

The new fabrics, together with rayon—the oldest synthetic fibre- 
have not given rise to such acute anxieties. Mills manufacture fabrics from 
both cotton and rayon and from silk, rayon, mixtures of wool and nylon. 


Plenty of Competition 

Since the end of the war there has been a big demand for synthetic 
fibres. The post-war rush for nylon stockings has been only one example. But 
once the novelty has worn a little thin there may be demands for improvements 
in the new fabrics. The storm-clouds are already gathering in America over 
some synthetics not yet produced in this country. 

American housewives complained that one synthetic woollen material 
began to lose its ‘ fuzz ’ after a few months’ wear. Another material had a more 
embarrassing characteristic. It produced large amounts of static electricity 
which many wearers found to be more irritating than amusing. 

The man-made fibres obviously have a big future, but they are not 
having the market to themselves. Improved finishes on cotton and woollen 
goods and high-power salesmanship are giving the natural materials a new 
lease of life. 

Perhaps the final answer will be that man-made fibres will link them¬ 
selves with cotton, wool and other natural products and in the end blended 
fabrics may well dominate the market. 


Sl 
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UNITED STATES 



OF AMERICA 




COTTON MANUFACTURING PIONEERS 

GROWTH OF U. S. TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

By ROBERT C. JACKSON 

Executive Vice-President, American Cotton Manufacturers Institute 
Through the courtesy of the American Consul-General, Bombay 


^OTTON manufacturing has spearheaded the growth of the textile industry 
in America for more than a century and a half until, at present, the 
spinning and weaving of textiles constitutes one of the five greatest industrial 
enterprises in the United States. 

Just as in old England, the invention of mechanical spinning and the 
harnessing of artificial power to textile machines brought about the Industrial 
Revolution itself, the successful establishment of cotton mills in the north¬ 
east region of the United States, known as New England, marked the begin¬ 
nings of manufacturing industries in America. Many attempts had been made 
during the late 17(X)’s to launch a spinning industry in the New World, when 
America was seeking to match her newly won political freedom with economic 
independence. 
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Mr, ROBERT C. JACKSON, Executive Vice-President, American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, is a native of a small cotton farming community in the Mississippi Delta, After 
graduating from high school, he rented a mule and some land and raised cotton to earn funds 
for college. 

After attending the University of Mississippi for two years, he took his first full-time job as 
assistant to the county agricultural agent at Macon, Miss. He became a licensed cotton 
dosser and buyer, assisted with local management of the A.A.A. cotton programme, aided the 
expansion of purchasing and marketing services for farmers and gained a wide knowledge 
of southern agriculture and its leadership. 

In 1939 he was named Mississippi field director of the then newly organized National Cotton 
Council. In succession he became N.C.C. field airector of the five Mississippi Valley States, 
director of the organization's production and marketing division and, in 1946, was chosen to 
serve as the CouncWs Washington representative. During 1945, acting for the Army, he contri¬ 
buted substantially to the development of a raw cotton procurement programme for the 
German cotton manufacturing industry. 

When members of the Cotton Textile Institute and American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
voted in 1949 to form an association which would be industry-wide in scope, Mr. Jackson was 
appointed executive head of the new organization. With central offices in Charlotte, N.C., 
and with branches at New York, Washington and Clemson, S.C., the American Cotton Manu¬ 
facturers Institute ranks as the country's largest textile trade association. Mr. Jackson makes 
his headquarters in Washington. 

Mr. Jackson was chairman of the Anglo-American Textile Mission to Japan in 1950 and parti¬ 
cipated in the International Cotton Textile Conference in London and Buxton during September 
of\951. In the late summer of 1953 he took part in an on-the-scene study of reconstruction 
problems in Korea, as a member of a special mission of the American-Korean Foundation, 
headed by General James Van Fleet. 


On this occasion of the lOOth Anniversary of the cotton textile 
industry in India, the manufacturers of America send their warmest 
greetings and congratulations. 



The undertaking now recognized as the first successful cotton mill was 
^established in 1791 by Samuel Slater, a young mechanic from England. 
Relying on memory, he constructed roller-spinning machinery and cards in 
accordance with the principles developed by Sir Richard Arkwright. A new 
mill ” which Slater erected two years later, 1793, in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
is preserved as a museum in his memory. 

Numerous other spinning shops sprang up in the vicinity. Slater and 
his associates directed many of these undertakings in Rhode Island and the 
neighbouring States of Connecticut, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. As 
a result of mechanical production of yam and a suddenly increased supply 
of raw cotton following the invention of the cotton gin by another American, 
EH Whitney, in 1794, markets for yarn soon became burdened by excessive 
surpluses. Weaving continued to be performed on handlooms as a “ cottage 
industry ” in homes of the country’s early inhabitants. 


Hence the introduction into America of power weaving, in 1813, ranks 
as a major step in the industry’s early growth. Francis Cabot Lowell, a Bos¬ 
ton merchant, built such a loom along lines of the British Cartwright loom. 
In Waltham, Massachusetts, he erected a cotton mill which for the first time 
in world history performed all processes of manufacturing cotton cloth, by 
artificial power, under one roof. 

For a full understanding of the American textile industry’s development, 
it is essential to appreciate the freely competitive nature of the American 
business system. It is a system founded on principles of freedom for the 
individual which were written into the nation’s fundamental law of the land, 
the United States Constitution, whereby the individual or a business enterprise 
comprising individuals is privileged to operate independently with a 
minimum of interference—helpful or otherwise—from agencies of Govern¬ 
ment at the national. State or local levels. It is a system designed to foster 
individual initiative and the highest degree of competition possible. 
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Early in American history, the textile industry became a symbol of this 
business system. Lowell persuaded New England merchants to invest in 
several mill companies which transformed textile manufacturing from its 
small-shop character to a modem, mass-production type of enterprise. He 
was the first to departmentalise textile plant operations, to specialise the 
labour force, to promote employee welfare, to standardize production and 
to organize sales and distribution outlets for his operations. Within a few 
years, Lawrence, Manchester, Holyoke, Biddeford and many others—sprang 
up in the wilderness. 



How Ring Spinning Began 

Waves of immigration from Europe during the early 1800’s augmented 
the young country’s soaring population. The textile mills multiplied as 
demands for fabric continued to rise. In 1832 one of the significant American 
contributions to textile machinery, resulting from the need for faster produc- 
uon, appeared in the form of ring spinning, invented by James Thorpe of 
Providence, Rhode Island. Mills in Providence and the nearby Massachu¬ 
setts coastal cities of Fall River and New Bedford were among the first, 
likewise, to substitute steam for water power as another means of turning out 
cloth more rapidly, in greater volume and at less cost. By the mid nineteenth 
century textile manufacturing had become the predominant New England 
industry. 

The southern portion of the United States possessed an economy more 
adaptable to the growing of cotton than of processing the fibre, although 
several mills had been established in that region. The South’s pioneer in 
large-scale industrial operations was William Gregg ; a mill which he built in 
1845 continues to operate under its original charter. Gregg, like Lowell, is 
remembered today as a humanitarian who provided employees with good 
homes, schools and churches as he constructed mills. 

In 1881 a group of New England millowners sponsored the Cotton 
States Exposition at the southern metropolis of Atlanta, Georgia, displaying 
spinning and weaving machinery in actual operation for the purpose of im¬ 
pressing upon cotton farmers the need of properly preparing the fibre for 
mill use. Before this exposition had come to a close, however, it had taken 
an unexpected turn in that it stimulated the interest of southern business men 
in the manufacture of textiles. 
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The Automatfc Loom 


Soon the domain of King Cotton echoed with the cry, “Bring the 
mills to the fields!” During the following ten years, the southern States 
experienced a frenzy of mUl building. People in all walks of life invested in 
the new corporations. One town after another staged public fund-raising 
campaigns to create mills that would bring new jobs and new earnings to their 
communities. Gradually, as the textile business expanded throughout the 
South, the industry’s “centre of gravity” began to shift. By fateful coin¬ 
cidence, 1894 saw the introduction of the automatic loom, a New England 
invention which gave the new plants of the South a mass-production instru¬ 
ment ready for their use. 

Meanwhile the advent of electrical power, air-conditioning, mechanical 
means of handling materials and similar fruits of modem science enabled 
the industry to break free of its old geographic limitations, hastening the 
migratory movement of mills southward. During the process, which came to 
a climax during the early 1930’s, numerous New England mills were liquidated. 
Indeed, the course of American textile history is strewn with wrecks of many 
companies which were unable to survive the rigours of intense competition— 
yet it is this competitive spirit which has driven the United States industry 
to its remarkable technological accomplishments and production records. 

During the early course of its development, the industry required 
relatively few types of fibres, for it produced a relatively small variety of 
products. The emphasis was given to volume production of a few basic cloth 
constructions. This meant that, until recently, the industry was composed 
of single-fibre mills—cotton mills, woollen mills, silk mills and a few 
linen mills. 


Advent of Synthetic Fibres 

The advent of the first synthetic fibre, rayon, in 1911, while unheralded 
at the time, was to revolutionize the industry. It brought about a 
new concept, that man, through his increasing scientific knowledge, might 
eventually find it possible to engineer his own fibres. Such technological 
advances as single-process picking and long-draft spinning prompted indus¬ 
try research into fibre control and fibre blending, resulting in a significant 
trend from single-fibre to multi-fibre mills, a trend which is still continuing. 
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Today the industry, composed of some 1,500 mill units, is scattered 
•along a wide arc extending from the State of Maine to Texas. No one com¬ 
pany controls more than 4 per cent, of the total productive capacity and the 
average number of spindles and looms operated by a single firm is but a 
fraction of 1 per cent, of the industry total. The greatest density of distribu¬ 
tion is found in the Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama, where more than 80 
per cent, of American cotton consumption is accounted for. Cotton con¬ 
stitutes some 70 per cent, of all raw fibre material consumed by America’s 
textile mills. 


The industry’s installed spindleage approximates 23 million spindles. 
During the past two years the number of spindles active has ranged between 
20 and 21 million. 

The annual volume of cotton consumption during the calendar years 
1946-49 averaged about nine million bales. In the crop year 1950-51, under 
the stimulus of the Korean War, consumption was slightly in excess of 
10,500,000 bales. In the 1952-53 crop year, consumption declined virtually 
to the 1946-49 average, amounting to about 9.5 million bales. 

Cloth production in the 1946-49 period averaged 2,313,000,000 yards 
quarterly. In the first quarter of 1951, production was 2,841,000,000 yards 
which represented the peak output of the emergency period. In the last 
quarter of 1951, production dropped to 2,302,000,000 yards and continued 
at this approximate level during 1953. 

From its early years the American industry has been characterized by 
a high degree of integration of the spinning and weaving operations. A con¬ 
dition of balance has usually been striven for, although changes in cloth 
construction and in proportions of types of fabrics tend to make the actual 
attainment of balance between spinning and weaving very remote. Con¬ 
sequently, it is not unlikely at any given time that a certain mill or organization 
will be either a buyer or a seller of yams. 

Sales Yam Mills 

The industry is further characterized by a special group of mills known 
as sales yam mills which fall both in the combed and carded yam categories. 
Some three million spindles are contained in this group which serves the 
knitting trades which are ordinarily without spindles and also the independent 


weavers of narrow fabrics and speciality goods who are without spindles. In 
addition, the sales yam mills take up the slack and provide continuity of 
supply occasioned by the fluctuating supply and demand position of the 
integrated mills. 

From the point of view of industry organization, the outstanding 
development of recent years has been the extension of vertical integration 
through the finishing, converting and primary marketing operations. This 
progress has not been on an even front, but it may be said that probably as 
much as 75 per cent, of the industry is integrated through the stage of grey 
goods marketing and probably two-thirds through the stages of converting, 
finishing and marketing of finished goods. 

The industry’s selling operations are centered in New York City, 
although a considerable proportion, probably one-half, of sales yam distribu¬ 
tion occurs in Philadelphia. 

The industry has an overall trade association known as the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, which deals with broad matters of policy 
relating to the industry’s overall problems. It also compiles and distributes 
statistical information to its members and otherwise performs the routine 
functions of a general association. 

The standard work week for employees is forty hours, or eight hours 
per day for five days. This practice had its beginnings under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 when it was instituted as a code requirement. 
After the law was declared unconstitutional, the five-day, 40-hour week was 
continued by the industry on a voluntary basis. 

This action gave great impetus to the general adoption of the multiple 
shift. All mills now normally operate at least two shifts and the majority 
are on a three-shift basis. Fluctuations in activity are commonly measured 
in percentages of 80-hour capacity. In February, 1951, the mills were 
operating at 152 per cent, capacity which was the equivalent of 121.6 hours 
per week. At the low point of the recession, which was July 1951, average 
activity was 110.7 per cent, of 80-hour capacity which was the equivalent of 
88 J hours. During the first half of 1952, the industry has operated at the 
rate of about 100 hours per week on the average. There is. of course, at any 
given time considerable variation if activity be broken down into product 
groups. 


The close approach to virtual three-shift operations for the industry 
as a whole indicates the intensity of machinery and plant utilization and the 
all-pervading effort to minimize the item of overhead cost per unit of output. 

As would be expected, under these conditions the industry pursues 
aggressively a policy of continuing modernization. Within the past decade 
the installation of new equipment and the refinement of retained equipment 
have been restricted only by the limitation of physical supply. Since 1946 
the industry as a whole has spent on this technological programme capital 
funds which represent more than the industry’s total valuation in 1939. 

Research 

Hand in hand with improvement of equipment is a mounting interest' 
in and support of programmes of research. Research is promoted in several 
different ways. The Institute of Textile Technology in Charlottesville and the 
Textile Research Institute of Princeton rely on industry contributions. In 
addition, considerable funds have been provided by the industry to endow 
programmes of research and advanced textile education in the various textile 
schools of the country, particularly such institutes as North Carolina State, 
Clemson, Georgia Tech, Alabama Polytechnic, Philadelphia Textile School 
and Lowell Textile. 

Research of the more intimate type and directed along lines of special 
interest has received special impetus during the past few years because of the 
pronounced integration movement within the industry. The numerous large 
companies which now possess continuing production control over a wide 
range of fabrics from spinning to final finishing and merchandising have the 
foundation and the incentive for very effective research facilities. 

Even with these parallel and vigorously promoted developments, the 
industry is not yet satisfied with the scope and depth of its combined research 
programmes. The pattern is still one of youthful growth. An even more 
pronounced feature of the industry’s interest in research is the promptness 
of the application of research findings. New methodology in processing, new 
machinery refinements and new types of machinery and machinery layouts 
are eagerly seized upon and put into use. Thus the pressure of high wages, 
the multiple shift and high capital investment per employee combine the 
presence of intense competition to place high premiums on the findings and 
applications of scientific research. 
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The process of technological development has been accompanied by 
ever-growing attention to the character of the product. The industry’s pro-« 
ducts have widened greatly in range, with progressive improvement in the 
factors of quality and consumer appeal. 

In this respect, vertical integration has contributed much. Bringing 
under a single control, as it does, the entire sequence of operations from 
spinning to finishing and distribution, there is unbroken responsibility through¬ 
out the production process. Moreover, the volume is such as to make possible 
simultaneous production of a wide range of fabrics without sacrificing the 
advantage of continuous operation on particular types and constructions. 

The nerve centre of control is no longer imbedded completely withim 
the physical technicalities of production, but is shifted to the point of contact 
with the market and the trends of consumption. Thus is provided not only 
the incentive, but also the means of ready adjustment of product 
characteristics to new market demands and opportunities. 

Within the past deqade the industry has co-operated with cotton 
producers, shippers, ginners, warehousemen and crushers in the development 
and administration of an aggressive programme of cotton goods promotion. 
In the combined programmes of modernization, research and promotion, each 
is reciprocal to the other and the optimum success of each is dependent upon 
the others. The ultimate goal of the composite effort is not only maximum 
physical production, but also maximum production in terms of consumer 
satisfaction. 


Employer-Employee Relations 

In the matter of employer-employee relationship, there is customarily 
found the more informal understandings that evolve from highly democratic 
attitudes and close personal contacts. From top management to the most 
humble employee there prevails the working concept of the dignity and free¬ 
dom of the individual. There is a mutual discard of the idea of class dis¬ 
tinction and even official classifications are given importance in only the 
necessary functional sense. The human element is always uppermost with 
results usually satisfying both to the management and to the community. 
Work stoppages from strikes are relatively rare in the cotton textile industry 
of the United States, and most adjustments regarding wages and working 
conditions are arrived at on a wholly amicable basis. 
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A closely related feature in this pattern of relationship is the increasing 
use of highly trained personnel in executive and supervisory capacities as 
well as in the areas of technical skill. The setting up of work-loads, 
administration of grievances, determination of merit ratings, encouragement 
and utilization of new ideas, the establishment of incentives are never 
arbitrarily or casually dealt with. The procedures utilize the technical expert 
as well as the experience which knows the human and psychological side. 


These elements which compose the picture of employer-employee 
relationships are worthy of note because they not only permit but encourage 
the flexibility and open-mindedness which are so important in the technical 
progress of an industry. The record likewise clearly proves that employer 
and employee have shared alike in the fruits of this progress. 


The laws of the United States prohibit any form of collusion or con¬ 
spiracy which, expressed in legal terms, is “ in restraint of trade or commerce.” 
This means that no manufacturer can agree with any competitor on prices 
or production or division of the market or on any other matter which would 


serve to reduce or eliminate competition. The prohibition applies not 
to agreements which are direct, but also to those which are indirect or achieved 
by implication. 

This particular prohibition, except where it is used administratively 
on specious evidence and sometimes for purposes of harassment of political 
advantage, does not greatly concern the U.S. cotton manufacturer. He is by 
nature an individualist and the character of the industry serves to intensify 
this trait. He prefers free competitive enterprise with all of the incentives 
and challenges which such a system provides, along with the hazards and 
the conflicts. The unceasing lash of competition in the American industry 
has caused many to fall by the wayside and by the same token has provided 
the opportunity for others to climb to the heights. There is never in the 
hfe of any organization that feeling of security which permits satisfaction 
with the status quo. There is always the unrelenting necessity for new effort, 
new methods, new products, new applications of the findings of research, 
both in the laboratory and in the market. Without this condition, the 
American industry could not have attained its present rate of progress. 



Textile Technological Institutions 


Among the textile technological institutions in the United States of 
America, mention may be made of the following : 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, School of Textile Technology, Auburn, Alabama. 
Offers education in carding, spinning, weaving, dyeing, finishing ; cotton and 
rayon, leading to Degrees of Textile Eng’neering and Textile, Chemistry and 
Dyeing. 


Bradford Durgee Technical Institute, Fall River, Massachusetts. 

Offers B.S. degree with majors in TextUe Styling, Fashion Illustration and 
Advertising Design; Chemistry and Dyeing and Finishing; Engineer ng: 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical; Textile Manufacturing. Evening extension 
courses in addition. 


Clemson School of Textiles of Clemson Agricultriral College, Clemson. South 
Carolina. 

Offers education in carding, spinning, weaving, knitting, dyeing, finishing, 
management; cotton and rayon. 

A. French Textile School of Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Offers education in carding, spinning, weaving, knitting, dyeing, finshing; 
cotton and rayon. 


Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Graduate education leading to M.S. and Ph.D. degrees, given to selected 
students on all fellowships. 

Towell Textile Institute, Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Offers education in textile chemistry and textile engineering; cotton manu¬ 
facture, wool manufacture, synthetic fibre processing, and text'le design. 
Finishing is included in all courses. Knitting instruction is available. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Offers education in textile research, and co-operative research facilities through 
Division of Industrial Co-operation. 

New Bedford Textile Institute, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 

Offers scientific education in textile engineering, textile chemistry, and machine 
design ; four-year degree courses. 

North Carolina State College, School of Textiles, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Offers education in yarn manufacturing, designing, weaving, knitting, textile 
chemistry and dyeing ; rayon, cotton, and wool ; also textile management. B.S. 
and M.S. degrees in textiles. 

North Carolina Vocational Textile School, Belmont, North Carolina. 

Offers education to textile employees in the State of North Carolina ; in carded 
and combed yarn manufacture; designing, weaving, and knitting ; maintenance. 

Philadelphia Textile Institute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Offers education in textile manufacture (including knitting), chemistry and 
dyeing ; cotton, wool, rayon, silk; gives B S. in textile engineering. 

Rhode Island School of Design, Division of Textiles and Clothing, 14 College Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Offers education in designing, manufacturing, colouring and finishing; both 
woven and printed patterns. 

Textile Evening Trade School, 351 West 18th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Offers education in general textiles, weaving machine knitting, cotton, wool, 
synthetic fibres. 

Texas Technological College, Textile Engineering Department, Lubbock, Texas. 

Offers education in textile administration, manufacturing, chemistry, and 
dyeing. 
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UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


Development of the Soviet Cotton Industry 

By N. GOLUBYOV, Engineer 


Through the courtesy of the Representative of TASS in India, New Delhi 


YEAR by year the cotton industry of the U.S.S.R. is expanding and increasing 
its output. Last year*s output of 5,300 million metres of fabrics was a third 
more than was produced in the pre-war year of 1940. 

Much had to be done by the Soviet State to build up a technically per¬ 
fected commanding cotton industry. The first thing that had to be done was 
to get rid of the painful legacy left by Tsarist Russia and to repair the damage 
caused by the seven years of the First World War, foreign intervention and civil 
war, started by the counter-revolutionists in the country after the October 
Revolution in 1917. 

Although the country possessed areas favouring cotton-growing, the 
cotton industry before the revolution could get no more than half of its raw 
material requirements from the cotton fields at home, and nearly all of the 
machinery had to be imported because textile machinery was not manufactured 
in the country. Finally, the cotton factories were concentrated in three or four 
industrial areas in the central regions of the European part of the country far 
away from the raw material source, which was mainly in Central Asia and 
Transcaucasia. 

All this was overcome as a result of the radical changes in the economy 
of the U.S.S.R., namely, the industrialization of the country and the collecti¬ 
vization of agriculture. During the Five-Year Plan periods before the war, 
the Soviet Union had already built up a powerful heavy industry, including the 
engineering industry, and that made it possible in a brief time to reconstruct 
existing factories, to extend the old and to create new centres of the textile 
industry. 

A dense network of modern cotton factories covered the whole country. 
Thirty big plants were built and put in operation and 50 old factories were re¬ 
constructed, with a good many of the new plants opened in the Central Asian 
Soviet Republics, near the cotton plantations. Before the revolution those areas 


possessed no industries and were merely suppliers of raw material, and the 
extensive construction of textile and other industrial enterprises in Central Asia, 
Transcaucasia, Kazakhstan and Siberia, is eloquent testimony to the attention 
given by the Soviet Government to developing many industries in the areas 
for which before the revolution the lot of backward raw material appendages 
for the metropolitan country had been prepared. 

Mills in New Areas 

Among the many mills and factories built in Soviet years in new areas 
are the huge cotton mill in Tashkent and Ferghana (Uzbekistan), Barnaul 
(Siberia), Leninakan (Armenia) and Kirovabad (Azerbaijan). 

The Tashkent Cotton Mills are a first-class textile enterprise, equipped 
with technically-perfected machinery of Soviet make. This factory consists 
of three large spinning mills, two weaving mills, a finishing, thread and cotton¬ 
wool mills. It also has its own machine shop and all subsidiary and auxiliary 
plants needed by it. The Tashkent Mills turn out daily dozens of tons of yarn 
and hundreds of thousands of metres of calico, sateen, chiffon, zephyr, staple 
and other fabrics. The bright sateens with their beautiful patterns put out by 
the Tashkent Mills are in great demand all over Central Asia and enjoy wide 
fame abroad. 

As everywhere else in the Soviet Union, concern for the workers is evi¬ 
dent in the Tashkent Mills, too. A Palace of Culture, many fine multi-storeyed 
apartment houses, a dispensary and hospital have been built for them. 

The Barnaul Cotton Mills was built 20 years ago on the bank of the 
Siberian river Ob. The town of Barnaul is connected with the Central Asian 
republics by a through railway line—the Turksib Railway—built in Soviet years, 
which ensures the mills rapid and cheap delivery of raw material. The mills has 
the latest equipment. 
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Late last year the Soviet Government and the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union adopted a programme for a steep rise in the production of con- 
jf^umer goods in the next two or three years. What made possible the adoption 
of such a programme is the powerful development of the country’s heavy in^ 
dustry and the continuous growth of socialist agriculture. It is appropriate to 
mention here that since 1940 the Soviet Union has held second place in the 
world for cotton crops harvested and first place for yield and quality. In 1952 
Soviet agriculture supplied industry with 3,770,000 tons of raw cottom 70 per 
cent, more than in 1940, and expansion of production is expected to yield in 
1956, 55-65 per cent, more than in 1950. 

Among other things, the programme of greater output of consumer 
goods provides for building new cotton factories and enlarging old ones. 

New Colton Mills 


New cotton mills are under construction in Kamyshin, Engels, Kherson, 
Stalinabad, Kansk, Tallinn, Gori and other cities, and many of them will surpass 
the world’s biggest textile factories for capacity and technical equipment. The 
Kamyshin Mills, going up on the Volga, for instance, will turn out 
as much as a million metres of fabrics a day. Measures are now being taken 
to step up the construction of these huge plants to make sure that they start 
operating on schedule between this year and 1956, 

Among works under construction is the second unit ot the Stalinabad 
Mills in Tajikistan. The first unit, comprising a spinning mill, weaving mill 
and finishing factory started operating a few years ago, and when the factories 
making up the second unit are completed, and that will be soon, the plant will 
produce daily more than 13 tons of yarn of various sizes (from No. 40 to No. 120), 
with over 70 per cent, of it combed yarn. When construction of the whole plant 
is completed, the mills will be able to put out dozens of millions ot metres 
more of the best combed sateens, zephyrs, cambric and other fabrics than at 
the present time. 


A modern settlement is going up around the mills. Scheduled for con¬ 
struction are blocks of flats, nurseries and kindergartens, a club, a polyclinic 
and hospital. While the mills in the various cities are under construction skilled 
personnel are being prepared for them. Some 80,000 workers skilled in different 
textile trades will be required. Much work is being done on the reconstruction 
and enlarging of existing mills. 


In the Chimkent Cotton Mills in the Kazakh S.S.R. the setting up of 
equipment is nearing completion, and the machinery is the latest Soviet-made. 
There will be only one passage on the rovers. Wide automatic looms and rapid 
sizing machines have been set up in the weaving mill, and improved napping 
and shearing machines, a finishing unit, pneumatic presses for the bobbins, 
yarn-dyeing apparatus and other up-to-date equipment in the finishing factory. 
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Cotton-picking machines harvesting the cotton at the I 

Zhdanov Collective Farm^ Mirzachul^ Tashkent Region. I 

i.'-- 
i - 


The Barnaul Textile Mills 










Below: Miss Zoya Yudina checking up the work on a spinning frame. She graduated in 1947 
from the Barnaul Textile Secondary School and is today a “ Foreman ” in the Spinning Section 



In reconstructing factories the bulk of the old machines are rev. _ 

by new and more productive machines, which continually lighten the labour 
of the textile workers. 

The U.S.S.R. cotton industry has attained a very high standard in the 
matter of machmciy. Its factories, to cite one instance, have no intermittent 
spinning machines. All have been replaced by highly productive circular machi¬ 
nes with high racking. Today more than half of the scutchers in Soviet factories 
are up to-date single-process machines, three-quarters of the spinning frames 
are equipped with high-racking devices and about half of the winding frames 
arc of the latest highly productive types. 

The Soviet engineering industry provides the cotton factories improved 
machinery all the time. It is enough to mention the fact that Soviet machine 
builders are turning out yearly as many as 100 new types of spinning, weaving 
and finishing machines. 

Both in reconstructing old plants and building new ones the best possible 
conditions are provided for the workers. The bright and spacious shops, in which 
the air is always pure and fresh, and the new and improved machines and looms— 
all make the work of Soviet textile workers easier. 

Another thing that accounts for the rapid progress made by the Soviet 
textile industry is the fact that it has highly competent engineers, technicians 
and rank and file workers. 

Training of personnel is conducted on a large scale. There arc five in¬ 
stitutes preparing engineers for the industry and scores of special textile secon¬ 
dary schools training technicians. Hundreds of factory schools train skilled 
workers. Textile workers study also in the factories, in* which many technical 
circles function and courses are given. 

The Soviet cotton industry has everything needed for regular expansion 
of production—the technical foundation, raw material and experienced specia¬ 
lists. Under the plan, the output increase in 1954-55 is to be close to 1,000 
million metres. The total output in 1955 is to be 6,267 million metres of cotton 
fabrics, or nearly triple the 1913 output, and the assortment and quality are 
to be considerably improved at the same time. There will be a specially high 
rise in the output of melange, raised, napped and Jacquard sateens, and other 
fabrics. Production of these fabrics, which are in great demand, will be up 50 
to 150 per cent, already in 1954 and 1955. 

Such a high rate of development of the U.S.S.R. cotton industry is due 
to the constantly growing demand, as the Soviet people’s purchasing power 
keeps rising from year to year. And satisfacton of the rising requirements 
of the people of the Soviet Union is, as is known, the chief aim of socialist 
production. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


1860 This year marks the beginning of the era of exploit¬ 

ation, advocated by the Cotton Supply Associa¬ 
tion of Manchester, whereby India was to supply 
England cheap raw cotton, in return for English 
piecegoods. 

Duty on twist and yarn was raised from 5 to 10 per 
cent, ad valorem. 

Inauguration of the agency system for Bombay 
cotton mills. 

1861 Spinning mills were rapidly growing. The import 

duty on cotton yarn was reduced to 5 per cent., 
as it was thought that 10 per cent, would give 
protection to such mills. 

The year marks the beginning of the policy of the 
India Government identifying itself with the 
English cotton industry. 

1862 The import duty on cotton yarn was reduced to 

per cent, and on cotton piecegoods to 5 per 
cent. 

1865 The prosperity that Indian cotton enjoyed during 
the American Civil War came to an end. 

Although the price of cotton fell rapidly, this panic 
was not registered in the share market of the 
mill industry. There was very little change in the 
share value of spinning and weaving mills. 

Bombay’s export trade in yarn to China began. 

1871 The following duties were levied; import duty of 
5 per cent, on all piecegoods and 3i per cent, on 
yarn and twist. 

J. N. Tata left fof England to study the working of 
mills in Lancashire and the machinery required to 
spin and weave Indian cotton to the best advan¬ 
tage in the different climatic conditions of India. 

1875 Imports of American and Egyptian cotton into India 
were subjected to an import duty of 5 per cent, 
to prevent India from importing such superior 
cotton and competing with Manchester in her 
fine goods. 

Tariff valuations of imports of cotton goods were 
lowered. 

The value of imports of textile machinery increased 
from £300,000 in 1870 to £1,185,900 in 1875, i.e., 
an increase of nearly 400 per cent. 

About this time Indian mills were consuming about 
1,500 bales of cotton per week, i.e., roughly 
about 6.5 per cent, of the average cotton crop 
in India. 

The Millowners* Association, Bombay, was started, 

Mr. John Robertson, of Glasgow, was specially 
deputed to India to ascertain the conditions in 
the mill industry in Bombay. Consequently a 
commission was appointed by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment presided over by Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot. The 
majority of the members, however, were of opinion 
that no legislation was called for. 


There were 28 mills with 752,000 spindles, 7,780 
looms, employing 13,550 hands, and with a 
paid-up capital of Rs. 3,38,58,000. 

1878 Import duty on raw cotton was removed f exemption 

of coarse cotton goods from import duty. 

The coarse goods exempted from duty were; (1) 
Grey cotton piecegoods, including T-cloth under 
18 reeds, jeans, domestics, sheetings and drills, 
which contained yarn of no more than 30s: (2) 
yarns of the quality known as Mule No. 32, 
Water No. 20 and lower numbers. 

A Tariff Commission was appointed but its 
recommendations were overruled by the then 
Viceroy. 

1879 In November 1879 the first Factory Act was 

introduced in the Council of the Governor-General 
of India. 

1881 The first Factory Act was passed. 

1882 The year marks the triumph of Free Trade, and 

incidently that of Manchester interests also. 
Import duties on cotton piecegoods and yarn 
''' were abolished completely. 

A group of mills owned by Messrs. Greaves Cotton 
& Co., which were the first in Bombay to be 
managed on the basis of a commission on profits 
earned for the agents, was started. 

The smoke nuisances question was promptly taken 
up l5y the Municipality. 

1884 Another Factory Commission appointed. 

1885 There were 49 mills, with 1,347,400 spindles, 12,000 

looms, employing 41,500 hands, and with a 
paid-up capital of Rs. 4,79,62,000. 

Ring spinning frame (introduced by Mr. Samuel 
Brooks of Manchester) was being tested in the 
Empress Mills. 

About this period the revolving flat card was being 
perfected to supersede the roller card^ 

1889 The first batch of Japanese merchants came to 

Bombay to buy Indian cotton for Japan, and 
the first lot of 32 bales of Indian cotton was 
shipped to Japan. 

The Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute was founded 
in Bombay. | 

1890 Starting of the Indian Textile Journal in Bombay 

by the late Mr. Sorabji M. Rutnagur, M.R.S.A., 
J.P. 

Japan begins to import Indian cotton. 

The first large meeting of the millhands held to 
protest against the action of the millowners in 
agreeing to work short time. 

1891 Amended Factory Act was passed. 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1898 


1900 


Bombay millowners considered the question of 
standardizing wages but did not come to any 
decision. 

Dr. K. Bahadurji, M.D., was requested to represent 
the millowners’ interests against the malicious and 
mischievous propaganda carried on in England by 
Mr. Holt-Hallet at the International Congress of 
Hygiene. 

The new Factory Act was introduced. 

The year is memorable as the first year in which 
mill strikes on a serious scale started. ^ 

Another attempt was made to standardize the 
wages of mill workers, but it was only after 30 
years that a really workable scheme was produced. 

Introduction of aniline and alizarine dyes into 
Bombay mills by German manufacturers. 

Electric lighting was first introduced in Bombay 
cotton mills. 

During the year there were two minor strikes. 

Closing of the Indian mints to the free coinage of 
silver dislocated the yarn trade with China and 
Japan. The export suffered to the extent of 23.5 
per cent, and the export of piecegoods to the 
East by as much as 51 per cent. This action of the 
Government of India gave a premium to the 
Chinese and Japanese spinners and Bombay 
mills went through a terrible crisis. 

Import duties on Manchester goods were reimposed. 

5 per cent, on cotton piecegoods and yarn above 
20s was levied according to the value; 5 per cent. 
ad valorem excise duty on all machine-made 
cotton yarn of counts above 20s manufactured 
in India. 

At the end of 1895 there were 148 mills with 38,09,929 
spindles, 35,338 looms, and with total employment 
of 1,38,669 hands, i.e., there was an increase of 
76 per cent, in spindles and 113 per cent, looms 
during the ten years between 1885-95. 

Imposition of excise duty on Indian-made clo^. 
Rate of import duty on cloth was reduced to 3i 
per cent. All woven goods imported or otherwise 
were taxed at the uniform rate of 3^ per cent, 
instead of 5 per cent. All yarn, imported or manu¬ 
factured at home, were to be free from duty. 

The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, received 
what may be called the first official recognition. 

Outbreak of plague in Bombay, and exodus of 
mill workers. 

Japan began to erect her own cotton mills. This had 
far-reaching consequences in the years to come. 

The Bombay Textile and Engineering Association 
was established. 
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In 1900, there were 193 mills with 49,45,780 
spindles and 40,100 looms and employing about 
161,200 workers per day on an average. 


1906 Country-wide Swadeshi movement. Boycott of 
English goods because of partition of Bengal. 
Lancashire interests suffered heavily because half 
their exports to India were for Bengal. 

At the erd cf this year there were approximately 217 
mills with 5,279,600 spindles, 52,668 looms, and 
with an average employment of 208,600 hands per 
day. 


1907 ' The third Factory Commission was appointed and 

the Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bombay, was 
formed. 

The Finlay Mills—the first completely electrically 
driven cotton mill in India—was started in 
Bombay. 

Duty on silver was enhanced and no yarn was 
shipped to Japan. 

1908 Factory Commission’s Report published. For the 

first time Bombay experienced mill riots. 


1909 New Factory Act was passed. 

In 1909 the Indian Councils Act was passed, and by 
the regulations issued under the Act, the Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay, was entitled to 
e^ect a representative to the Bombay Legislative 
Council alternately with the Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners’ Association. 

1910 The duty on silver was enhanced by the Government 

of India, which was detrimental to the trade with 
the Far East. The use of Indian yarn in China was 
displaced by Japanese yam. 

General tariff was raised from 5 per cent, to per 
cent., the duty on cotton manufacture (3^ per 
cent.) remaining the same. 

In 1910 there were 263 mills with 6,195,671 spindles, 
82,725 looms, and with an employment of 233,600 
workers per day on an average. 

1911 Again a New Factory Act was passed. New Patents 

and Designs Act for India tame into force. Hours 
of work for men employed in textile factories were 
limited to 12 hours a day. 

1912 The Bombay Smoke Nuisances Act was passed. 

1913 Welfare work for Bombay mill operatives com¬ 

menced by Social Service League. 

1914 Commencement of World War resulting in stoppage 

of mill building in Bombay. 

1915 Bombay cotton mills commenced working with 

electric power supply from the Tata Hydro¬ 
electric Works. 

In 1915 there were 272 mills with 6,848,700 spindles, 
108,009 looms, and employing 265,350 hands on 
an a\erage per day. 

Standardization of Weights and Measures Act was 
passed. 


1917 The import duty on cotton manufacture was raised 

above 3i per cent, while the excise duty remained 
the same. 

The year was one of considerable prosperity for the 
cotton mill industry. An increase of 10 per cent, 
of wages was sanctioned as a war bonus. 

The year also marks the beginning of declining 
trade with China owing to Japanese penetration. 

1918 The prosperity of cotton mills continued during the 

year 1918. But a marked feature was the large 
import of Chinese and Japanese yarn (20s) into 
India. 

The appointment of a Cloth Controller and decision 
to produce standardized cloth had some depressing 
effect on the cloth market. 

The war bonus of 10 per cent, increase granted in 
the previous year was increased to 15 per cent, 
by the Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 

The Indian Industrial Commission Report was 
published. 

1919 This year was also a- prosperous one for the Bombay 

mills. 

In January there was a big textile workers* strike 
which assumed such serious proportions that the 
military had to be called to restore order. 

The Bombay European Textile Association was 
formed. 

Formation of the Gimi Kamgar Sangh—the first 
trade union of mill workers in Bombay. 

1920 The year began with a strike and all mills were 

dosed for about three weeks. 

The prosperity of the mills in Bombay reached its 
zenith in this year. 

A bonus of I month’s wage was declared. 

This year also saw the flotation of a huge loan by 
the Bombay Government for a housing scheme 
for the mill workers at a cheap rale, which proved 
a failure. 

Since 1915 the number of mills was on the decline, 
and in 1920 there were only 253 mills with 6,763,100 
spindles, 119,012 looms and a daily employment 
on an average of 311,078. 

1921 Owing to the deficit in the budget the genera] import 

duty was raised to II per cent., import duty on 
cotton piecegoods raised from H per cent, to 11 
per cent., excise duty remaining at 2i per cent. 
Further per cent, duty was laid on all imports 
of mill machinery and stores used in spinning 
and weaving. 

The Labour Disputes Committee was appointed in 
Bombay. 

1922 Indian Factories Act amended and 60 hours per 

week was fixed. 

Smoke Nuisance Committee appointed m Bombay. 

Working Men's Institute was opened in Bombay by 
the Social Service League. 


1923 Indian Cotton Cess Act passed. 

Cotton mill strikes in Bombay. 

Bonus Dispute Committee appointed in Bombay. 

The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, separated 
from the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and ' 
established their own organization. 

Bombay Millowners’ Association demanded the 
repeal of the excise duty. 

Formation of the Bombay Millowners’ Mutual 
Insurance Association Ltd. 

Formation of the Indian Central Cotton Committee. 

General Tariff was raised to 15 per cent., import 
duty on cotton remaining at 11 per cent, and 
excise duty at 3^- per cent. Duty on textile machi¬ 
nery was also the same, i.e., 2^ per cent. Duty 
of 5 per cent, was levied on imports of cotton 
yarn. 

1924 Strikes of Bombay millhands Over the question of 

bonus. The strike for a period of eight weeks 
was the longest on record. 

Protest meeting of Bombay Millowners against 
excise duty. 

1925 Workmen’s Compensation Act came into force. 

This was a year of heavy losses. An attempt to cut 

down wages led to the prolonged strike (the 
longest in the history of the textile industry) from 
14th September to 1st December. The cut in wage 
was restored when the excise duty was suspended 
on 31st December. 

At the end of this year there were 337 mills with 
8,510,633 spindles, 154,200 looms and employing 
on an average 367,900 hands per day. 

1926 The notorious excise duty, which was suspended 

in 1925, was totally abolished in this year. 

The Bombay Textile Labour Union was formed. 

Opening of the Nowrosjee Wadia Maternity Hospital 
in Bombay for mill operatives. 

Inquiry by the Cotton Textile Industry Tariff Board 
into the causes of the depression in the mill 
industry in Bombay. 

The first Japanese financed and owned mill was 
started in Bombay in 1926, called the Toyo Podar 
Mills. 

1927 Fixation of exchange ratio at Ij. 6d, adversely 

affected the industries in India, as it virtually 
conferred a bounty on foreign manufacturers. 

In the middle of the year the report of the Tariff 
Board, appointed to examine the question of 
granting protection to the cotton textile industry, 
was published. 

Government imposed on imports of cotton yarn a 
duty of 5 per cent, or H annas per lb., whichever 
was higher. 

1928 The longest period of strike in the annals of the 

Indian textile industry to date was in 1928. The 
workers struck work from 14th April to 4th 
October, 1928, i .e., more than 5i months. 
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’he Government of India passed an Act in April 
1930, by which they increased the revenue duty 
on imports of cotton piecegoods from 11 per cent, 
to 15 per cent, generally, and imposed an addi¬ 
tional 5 per cent, protective duty on piecegoods 
not of British manufacture with a minimum of 
3i annas per lb. on plain grey goods irrespective 
of the country of origin. 

The Swadeshi movement was gaining ground with 
the political awakening. 


1933 The year 1933 saw the depreciation of the yen, 
which amounted to a sort of bounty to Japanese 
producers. 

The Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act of 
1930, which was due to expire at the end of March 
1933, was extended till 31st October 1933. 

This year also witnessed the formation of the Em¬ 
ployers’ Federation of India, after nearly 13 
years when the first proposal was mooted. 

Mody-Lees Pact was concluded, according to 
which, a definite reduction in tariff rates in favour 
of U.K. goods as against other countries would 
entitle India for an assurance from Lancashire to 
try her best to increase the consumption of Indian 
cotton in their own cotton mills. 


The main features of the agreement were:— 

That the Indian cotton textile industry was entitled 
to some protection, and that due to lower costs 
in other countries, the industry required a higher 
levd of protection against them than against 

As regards piecegoods, it was agreed that the Indian 
side would not make fresh proposals with regard 
to duties on U.K. goods and that as and when the 
revenue position improved, duties on piecegoods 
from the U.K. would be removed. 

In the matter of cotton yam, the Indian side agreed 
not to impose an import duty of more than 5 per 
cent, ad valorem with a minimum specific duty of 
U annas per lb. on U.K. imports of yarn. 

So far as artificial silk was concerned, India agreed 
not to impose a duty of more than 30 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

In regard to raw cotton, the British Textile Mission 
undertook only to recommend effective action 
being taken to increase the consumption of raw 
cotton in Lancashire mills. 


1934 The Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement was signed 
on 7th January. On 8th the Government of India 
issued a Press Communique reducing the duties 
on cotton piecegoods and yam from 75 per cent. 
ad valorem or annas per lb. to 50 per cent, or 
51 annas per lb. 

The Factory Act of 1934, introducing distinction 
between non-seasonal and seasonal factories, was 
passed. Hours of work for children and women 
were reduced from six to five hours, and eleven 
to ten hours per day, respectively. No child under 
12 years could be employed. 
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1935 Fear of overproduction. 

National expenditure on cloth was comparatively 
low on account of fall in prices. 

Special Tariff Board was constituted to determine 
the extent of duties for protection to Indian cotton 
industry. 

Improvements made in respect of the introduction 
of record card system for head jobbers and regu¬ 
lations for the employment of hadlis, 

Indian Companies Act was amended. 

Indo-British Trade Agreement was concluded on 
9th January 1935, despite widespread agitation 
directed against this move of the Government of 
India. 

1936 A year of expansion of industrial activity. 

Wheel of trade cycle took a favourable turn. 

A marked improvement in the export trade. 

Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) Act was passed. 

1937 The year marked the beginning of an era of pros¬ 

perity. 

The year of Provincial Autonomy. 

The Textile Labour Enquiry Committee, Bombay, 
was constituted. 

Death of Mr. Sorabji M. Rutnagur, Founder of 
The Indian Textile Journal, 

1933 A fall in prices of cotton piecegoods. 

Cotton export trade was hard-hit. 

An unusual accumulation of cloth stocks with the 
mills. 

Industrial Disputes Act was passed. 

General economic position in India was adversely 
affected by the rapidly growing tensions in the 
International political sphere.] 

General strike in Cawnpore mills. 

1939 On 3rd September 1939, Germany declared war. 

Governor’s Act prohibited options in cotton, 

Bombay Industrial Disputes Act came into force 

in June. 

Labour trouble brewing on the question of dear 
food allowance culminated in a general strike in 
Bombay in early 1940. 

Levy of Property Tax adversely affected the textile 
industry in Bombay. 

1940 A General Strike lasting for 40 days under the 

leadership of the Red Flag Union (Girni Kamgar 
Union) in Bombay Island while peace prevails in 
Ahmedabad. 

World still in the grip of war. ^ \ 

Germany overran Norway, Holland and Belgiumi 

A considerable fillip to the cotton textile export 
trade but the menace of freight problems conti¬ 
nued staring us in the face. 

Textile manufacturers made an earnest attempt to 
meet the war supplies. 

Indian Trade Marks Act was passed on 15 th Febru¬ 
ary 1940. 


Excess Profits Tax Act was passed. 

Industry went ahead with the labour welfare acti¬ 
vities such as cheap grain shops and canteens. 

The Indian Textile Journal celebrated its Golden 
Jubilee year by publishing an outstanding Special 
Number. 

1941 The year marked a substantial reduction in the 

number of idle spindles and looms. 

Government of India convened a Conference to 
review the supply position of textile piecegoods. 

Considerable expansion in the war theatre. 

Russia joined the war in June 1941. 

Occupation of a part of Burma by Japan spread 
panic in the country resulting in a sharp decline 
in the offtake of cotton piecegoods in the internal 
market. 

War panic created a mass exodus of workers from 
the textile centres. 

Plans for the manufacture and distribution of 
standard cloth came under active consideration. 

A new sliding scale of dearness allowance was 
given effect to from July 1941, 

A scheme for the payment of war bonus to workers 
was given effect to. 

Britain made an attempt for a setdement with the 
Indian National Congress on the question of 
transfer of power. 

1942 Scheme for the manufacture of Standard cloth was 

tentatively agreed to by the Millowners’ Asso¬ 
ciation, Bombay. 

Restrictions on the export of cloth were imposed to 
relieve pressure on cloth supply position in the 
country. 

A fall in production on account of war panic was 
observed. 

War panic amongst industrial workers subsided. 

Trade Marks Act came into force with effect from 
1st June, 1942. 

The following pieces of legislation were introduced: 

1. Cotton Movement Control Order, 1942. 

2. Protective Duties Continuation Act, 1942. 

3. Industrial Statistics Act, 1942. 

4. Shuttle Control Order, regulating the sale or 
purchase of shuttles for looms. 

Advancement of Indian Standard Time by one hour 
from midnight of 31st August and 1st September. 

Cloth Control worked smoothly.* 

The year saw the rationing ofj food cereals in 
Bombay. 

Labour Ministers conferred to discuss the desira¬ 
bility of the introduction of provident funds for 
industrial workers. 

1943 Cloth Price Control Board was instituted. 

Certain mills experienced a severe shortage of coal. 
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Rege Committee was constituted for inquiry into 
labour conditions. 

The Cotton Cloth and Yarn (Control) Order, 1943, 
was promulgated to provide for the establishment 
of a Textile Control Board. 

The textile industry devoted 60 per cent, of its 
capacity to war orders. 

The following important pieces of legislation con¬ 
cerning the industry were passed: 

Excess Profits Tax Ordinance. 

Bombay Cotton Cloth Dealers’ Licensing 
Order, 1943. 

Control of Imported Engineering Stores Order, 
1943. 


Ring Travellers Control Order, 1943. 
Bobbin Control Order, 1943. 


Cotton Cloth and Yarn (Forward Contract 
Prohibition) Order, 1943. 

Cotton Cloth Movement Control Order, 1943. 

Cotton (Forward Contract and Option Pro¬ 
hibition) Order, 1943. 

Factories (Control of Dismantling) Order, 1943. 

Hoarding and Profiteering Prevention Ordi¬ 
nance, 1943. 


1944 Menace of cloth famine in the industry continued, 
with its inevitable complications of the problem 
of distribution. 

Corruption and black-marketing in textile goods 
was the order of the day. 

Shortage of coal—a principal bcfttleneck in the 
way of increased production, even resulted 
in the actual closure of mills. 

The Parent of Wages Act 1936, was amended 
revising thereby the definition of “Wages,” in 
the Act. 

The Indian Companies Act was further amended to 
ensure the honesty of dealings on the part of 
company directors. 

Prof. Adarkar set himself to the drafting of a report 
on the workers’ Health Insurance Scheme. 

A new scheme for the distribution of cloth on an 
equitable basis came into operation from 1st 
November, 1944. 


1945 World War II came to an end. 

Production graph of textile piecegoods saw a conspi¬ 
cuous descent. 

Taritf Board was appointed. 

Cloth and Yarn (Export Control) Order, 1945, 
came into effect. 

Staggering of mill holidays in Bombay was effected. 


Other important pieces of legislation introduced were: 

Cotton Cloth and Yarn (Control) Order, 1945. 

The Cotton Textile Sizing and Filling Control 
(Order) 1945. 

The Cotton Cloth (Control of Printing) Order, 
1945. 

1946 Establishment of Interim Government in the Centre 

and Popular Ministries in the Provinces. 

Widespread Communal riots all over the country. 

Bombay Industrial Relations Act saw the light of 
day. 

Factories Act was amended to have the provision 
of holidays with pay. 

A severe strain on transport continued unabated. 

Cotton Textile (Control of Movement) Order, 
1946, and the Cotton Textile (Raw Material and 
Stores) Order 1946 were the two important pieces 
of legislation introduced in the year. 

1947 15th August 1947 marked the end of foreign rule 

in India. 

Communal riots in the Punjab and Bengal, coming 
in the wake of the partition of the country, affected 
communal accord in industrial centres like 
Bombay and Cawnpore. 

Industrial Conference was held on 15th and 16th 
December 1947, at New Delhi. 

Bombay Industrial Relations Act came into force 
on 29th September, 1947, a landmark in the 
history of labour legislation. 

Industrial Court Award of 31st May 1947, providing 
for standardization of wages and bonus was 
given a warm welcome by labour. 

Taxation of Income (Investigation Commission) 
Act, 1947, came into force on 1st May 1947. 

1948 Partial textile decontrol in the beginning of the year 

followed by total decontrol from April/May 1948. 

Reimposition of Control on 29th July 1948. 

Fixation of minimum wages in the textile industry. 

Shortage of coal experienced by a number of mills. 

Movement of stock hampered on account of con¬ 
gestion on railway traffic. 

Industry’s protest against the introduction of 
Industries (Development and Control) Bill. 

Production graph on the ascent. 

A fall in the export of cloth on account of high 
export duty. 

Minimum Wages Act, 1948, was passed. 

Industrial Finance Corporation Act, 1948, was a 
welcome measure. 

1949 Appointment of the National Planning Commission. 

Liberalization of import policy resulted in the 
flooding of markets with unnecessary goods. 


The industry accumulated huge stocks. 

Reduction in excise duty was effected. 

A Central Advisory Committee on Labour was 
set up. 

Decasualisation scheme of labour went into opera¬ 
tion in the Bombay State. 

The Bombay Industrial Relations Act was amended 
to exclude the appearance of legal practitioners 
from proceedings in Labour Courts. 

Fiscal Commission was constituted this year. 

1950 Korean War started. 

General Strike in the industry lasted for two months. 

A setback in cotton textile production. 

Appointment of Textile Development Conunittec 
under the National Planning Commission. 

4 per cent, reduction in the prices of cloth was 
made with effect from 1st February 1950. 

Government of India’s directive prohibiting mills 
from certain manufactures like lungis, chaddars, 
etc. 

Rise in the prices of foreign cotton led to an increase 
in the prices of cloth. 

Cotton waste was subjected to a 50 per cent, ad 
valorem export duty. 

1951 Widespread apprehensions about the slump in the 

industry. 

Stock piling with the clouds of war in Korea. 

Notices of closure were put up in a nuniber of 
mills all over the country, yet the production 
figure stood high. 

1951 was a year of periodic revision of prices causing 
disappointment to the manufacturers. 

The Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 
1951 was passed. 

India underwent a unique experience in Adult 
Franchise. 

1952 International Cotton Textile Conference, Buxton, 

England (September 1953), discussed the various 
problems of international trade in cotton textiles. 

Profits in the industry went down on account of 
recession of prices and the resistance of the 
consumers. 

Imposition of additional excise duty of three piw 
per yard levied to develop the khadi and hand- 
loom industry {Khadi and Handloom Industrial 
Cess Bill, 1952). 

Restriction on the production of dhotis in mills to 
safeguard the interests of the handloom industry. 

Inauguration of Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 
at Delhi and Kanpur. 

Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951, 
came into force on 8th May 1952. 
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